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EOYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 
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The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley, G.C V.O. (Chairman), 
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TERMS OF EEFERENOE. 

“To inquire into and report upon the operations of ihe Acts dealing -\vith Congestion in Ireland, 
the working of the Congested Districts Boai-d, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested, 
require to be dealt with as congested ; what lands are most conveniently situated for the relief 
of congestion ; what changes in law or adminisi ration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of the surplus population from congested 
areas to other lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting congested 
areas.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. william O’DOHERTY. 

Drainage operations, 5233-57, 5292-5301. 

Main drains should be made by State, 5233- 
43, 5253-7, and maintained by farmers, 
5244-50. 

Sheep drains, 5292-5301. 

Commonage grazing and plantation, 5258. 

A belt between the mountain commonage and 
the arable land should be planted, 5259- 
79. 

Commonage grazing preferable to striping a 
mountain, 5259, 5280-90. 

Roads, 5302-28. 

Roads should be made to turf bogs, 5302. 
County Councils cannot aSord to make 
them, 5302-12. Question of maintenance, 
5313-4, 5517-18, 5323-8. 

Piers, construction and maintenance, 5315-17, 
5319-22, 5394-9, 5409-10, 5416-30. 
Accommodation bridges should be made by Board, 
532941. 

Parish Committee Scheme, 5342-6, . 4348, 

Amount of prizes and value of work done, 

• 5542, 5361-62. 

Sanitary work done through Committee, 
5363-76, 5390-3, Advantages of prize 
system, .5377-^9. 

Fishery industry, 5393.. Extension of. harbours 
required, 5394-9, 5415-30. Provision of boats, 
5400-8, Mll-4. War Office should contribute 
. to piers, 5409-10. 

' Part of’ Buncraria Electoral Division should be 
scheduled,’. 5346-7. 

Mu. J. B. MULLIN. 

Buncrana neighbourhood very poor, 5453, 5516-9. 
Needs of locality, 6433-5. 

Buncrana should be made an urban district, 5436. 
Might be a centre for knitting, &c.,. 5437, 
5448. 

A .woollen mill and a cooperage should be 
established, 5437-46. 

Functions of Congested Districts Board and pri- 
vate enterprise in the promotion of indus- 
tries, 5446-52, 5464. 

Compressed, peat ind'ustry, 5453-9. 

Bad state of pier preveivts shipment of iron ore, 
5433-4, 5468-83, and hampers fishing indus- 
try, 5433, 5484-500. 

Effect of an extension of railway along coast, 
6501-9. 

Small farmers and horses, 5510-3. 

Mr. HUGH O’DONNEIiL (of Milford). 

Certain townlands in Milford and Kilmacrenan 
should be scheduled, 5520-7. 

Definition of congestion requires extension, 5528- 
39. 

Local industries that might be developed, 5540-2 
5608-19. 

Migratory labour, 5543. 

Sanitary officers, 6543-6. 

Emigration, 5547-50. 

Value of land, M51-4. 

Flax mills, 5555-7. 

Migration and reservation of mountain land, 
5568-9,: 5567-607. 

Wool and the weaving industry, 5542, 5558. 
Granite works, 5620-W. 

Mr. G. L. young. 

Migration, 5643-72. 

Farmers disinclined to go, 5643-5, 6655-65. 
Price of tenant-right would be a financial 
bar, 5645-50. 

Untenanted and grazing land scarce in Done- 
gal, 5650-5, 5672. 

Not necessary to enlarge fishermen’s holdings, 
5664-71. 

Congestion in. Derry, Antrim, and Tyrone, 5672-6. 

' Townland a better unit of congestion than an 
electoral division, 5676-81, 5692-5-. 


Mb. 6. L. YOUNG— confinwed. 


Test of congestion, 5682-7. 

Significance of rateable valuation, 5888-91. 

Piers : importance to fishing, 5696-7. 

Maintenance of Ouldafi Pier, 5698-5704. 

Agricultural development, 5705-12. 

Improvement of home industries, 6706-8, 5713-24. 

Fishery extension, 5725-9. 

Department of Agriculture and County Council, 
5730-4. 

Labourers’ cottages in Inishowen, 5735-40, 5757-8. 

Peat industries, 5741-6. 

Price of tenant-right, 5747-54, 5759-76. 

Mortgaging of holdings, 5765-6. 

Price 01 coal, 5777-9. 

Planting, 5559-84. 

Surface drains, 5785-7. 

Board might consult looal landlords more — e.g., 
about pier at Portaleen, 5788-5804, and ’for 
drainage work, 6805-24. 

Board should not be amalgamated with Estate 
Commissioners, 5825-47, nor with Department 
of Agriculture, 5848. 

Question of licences in congested districts, 5848- 
52. 


Rev. JAMES GALLAGHER, 

Conditions of life in Rathmullan and Fanad, 
.5855, 

Land tenure, 5855-9. 

Food, 5859. 

Sources of income, 5859 
Aid given by Congested Districts Board, 
5859. 

Parish Committees working of prize system, 
5862-88, 5899-5900, 5921-6. 

Land purchase, 5855, 5889-98 ; reason of increase 
in price, 5891-4 •; effect of purchase, 2895-8, 
5905-9. 

Extension of definition, of congestion required, 
5901-4. 

Little land available for migration in Donegal, 
5909-11. 

Other obstacles to migration, 5912-21. 

Promotion of fisheries, 5927-38, 

Me, THOMAS SWAN. 

'Pe<^l© near Buncrana <ai\d Camdonagh are as 
poor as those in scheduled are^, 5941-5. 
Unit of congestion, 6945. 

Migration, no land available for, 5941, 5951-2. 
Loans for land improvement, 5941, . 5953r9. 

Public grants should not be given in the absence 
of local contributions, 5941, 5960-79. 

Care in sedection of breeding animals, 5941, 5968- 
72. 

Agricultural schemes, 5941, 5973-7, 5994, 5604. 
Municipal trading and Agricultural banks, 5941, 
5978-81. 

Encouragement of local industries, 5941, 5982-93. 
Parish improvement schemes, 6004. 

Me. J. E. O’DOHERTY. 

Large farmers in Ulster not prosperous, 6008-16. 

Forced to let much of their land, 6009. 
Condition of County Tyrone, 6017-35, 6047-8. 

Part should be scheduled, 6024. 

Proper unit of congestion, 60^-54, 6050-5. 
Rateable valuation as a standard of comparison, 
6036-47. 

Turbary, question of maintenance, 6056-61. 
Purchase terms should be easy, 6061. 

State should aid only in things common to neigh- 
bourhood, 6061-64. 

Importance of education, 6064, 6070-9. 

Importance of drainage, 6064-9. 

Teacliing of Department of Agriculture unsuit- 
able, 6072-3. 

Ret. JAMES MAGUIRE. 

Drainage work of Board, 6089-93. 

Turbary road, 6094-6. 
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Rkv. JAMES Mag UIKE — eonfiiiuc(J. 

The filing induetry, 6096-6136. 

Fishing boats provided by Board, 6096-9. 
Landing and shelter facilities, 6100-3, 6121. 
The rishermen would follow tlie fish if they 
liad larger boats, 6107-16. 

Live stock development, 6137. , 

Neglected by Department- of Agriculture, 
6139-45. 

Horses, 6147-71. 

Turf, regulation of supply, question of trustees, 
■wasteful cutting and sale, 6172-6240, 6250-61. 
I’oultry industry, 6241. 

Departjuejit’s scheme not working, 6242-8. 
Operations of Land Purchase Acta in Inishowen. 

6249-63, 6277-81. 

Effect of purchase, 6319-32. 

Working of Land Act of 1881, 6265-76. 

Slurt industry, 6282-7, 6307-18. 

Weaving of liome-spuns, 6288-308. 

Spraying, 6333-41. 

Rbv. JOHN DOHERTY. 

I’l'osent definition excludes some congested dis- 
tricts, 6345-53, 6376-7. 

Amendment suggested, 6356-7. 

Labourers’ cottages, 6353-5, 6358-61. 

Parish Committee, 6362-8. 

Agi'icultural work of Board and Department com- 
pared, 6369-75. 

Weaving and shirt-making industries, 6378-82 
Turbary arrangements, 6^4-6406. 

Domestic economy classes, 6674-87. 


Mu. JOHN KAVANAGH. 

District Council handicapped in making new 
roads by restrictions imposed by Locil 
Government Act, 6409-58. 

Congested Districts Board might aid in road '■lak- 
ing, 6452-6. 

Fisliery industry, 6461-526. 

Licence for salmon fishing, 6461-84 
Trawling destructive, 6486-505 ; tliree-mile 
limit not sufficient, 6486-8. 

Better boats required, 6506-14. 

Better harbours required, 6506, 6512, 6515- 

Land let ill conacre, effects of system, 6527-99. 
Enlargement of uneconomic holdings, 6561-4. 


Mil. THOMAS MULHEBN. 

Letterkenny should be opened up by dredging the 
Swilly, 6601-3. 

extension on fishing industry, 

Suggested change in definition of congestion, 
6614-26. . = ’ 

Kelp industry, 6627-38. 


Mn. J. G. LARKIN. 

Opening up of Letterkenny, 6641-73 
Effect of railway extension, 6646-73. ’ 
Exports and imports of grain, 6659-66. 

Mr, PHILIP O’DOHERTY. 


Inishowen, 

Parish Committees, 6690-1. 

purchased, 6692-3, 6699-6715 
Difficulty about pric.e, 6700-15 

67?s”r America. 

Turbary question, 6719-27. 

Arrears of rent, 6715, 6729. 


Mu. JOSEPH hPARTHUR. 

Ifive stock improvement, 6731-46, 6755-7 

^‘^V4”-sV” 2 District, 6731. 


Very Rev. MONSIGNOR WALKER, p.r. 

Congested nature of the Lower Rosses, 6787. 
Number of houses with only one room, 6794-802, 
7289-98. 

Parish Committee have improved matters, 6803-18. 
Increase in population and valuation, 6819-41. 
Standard of comfort has risen, 6837-8. 
Sub-division of holdings, 6839-47, 6885-7. 

Nature of tenure, 6848-51. 

New holdings made on the mountains, 6842, 6853- 
60. 

Prospects of migration, 6860-87, 6903-53. 

Likelihood of migrants giving up their claim 
to tlie old holding, 6865-70 ; land avail- 
able for xeclamatmn, 6917-21, 7242-8. 
Process of reclamation, 6^1-53. 

Emigration in 1883 and 1684, 6909^15. 

>Iigratory laboui-ers, 6888-908. 

Migration of children to the Lagan, 7003, 7255-81. 
Promotion of industries, 7008. 

Carpet factories, 7008-19, 7022. 

Knitting, 7019, 7043-66. 

Spinning factory required, 7019-25, 7037-42. 
Gi'owUi of fishing industry, 6954-69. 

Extent of herring fishery, €^70-83. 

Possible developments, larger boats, and more 
piei's required, 6984-7007. 

Domestic economy classes, 7057-100. 

Net-making industiy, 7101-5. 

Barrel-making, 7106-27. 

Purchase of Aranmore and Inniskeerach 71^-41 
7168. ’ ' 

Commonage grazing, 7169-86. 

Minerals in Donegal, 7143-60. 

Don^al granite, 7160-7. 

Parish Committee work, 7187-96, 7240-2. 

Lady Dudley’s Nurses, 7215-20. 

Board and Department’s agricultural operations 
compared, 7222-39. 

Education in the Rc^es, 7252-68, 7299-7300 7303 


Me. J. F. O’DONNELL. 

Rise of herring fisliery, 7305. 

Necessity of piers and boat-slips, 7305. 

Industries sihould be developed ; granite quarries 
7305, 7317-16 ; peat factories, 7305, 7307-16. 
Reclamation of moorland, 7305, 7319-31. 

Transit questions, 7305. 

Grown brand for cured fish, 7305-6. 

Coopering trade ; staves should be imported and 
home manufacture encouraged, 7306, 7332-^ 
Supply of lime for land reclamation, 7386-96. 

Mr. JOHN A. POMEROY. 


Congestion in the Rosses and Glenties, 7398-7404 
Prosp^ts of migration, 7405-18, 7523, 

^^^^741° Board might promote industries, 


xoijaiiw iidve iree Houses and free fuel, 7419-29. 
Employment in district, 7430-32. 

■Reclamation of moorland, 7433-7, 7465-7. 
Enlargement of holdings, 7438-45. 

Price of tenant-right, 7443-8, 7458-64. 

Sub-division, 7449-57, 7472-M. 

People better off on seaboard than inland 7419-32 
7436, 7468-70. 

Sale of turf, 7470-1. 

Promotion of industries— Granite, 7481-4 ; Soan- 
stone, 7484-5 ; Peat products 7486-8. 
aiieep drains, 7489-99. 

Fislung industry, 7500-2. 

Agricri^al work of Board and Department, 


Open fowl and egg markets would be an improve- 
ment on present system of selling to shop- 
keepei-s, 7508-22. ^ 

Young stock and grass lands, 7524-38. 


Me. CHARLES CIUTG. 

’’°°6S.“4''’ not scliednlrt, 

.\ssistanco required. 6762 

‘'‘"67SS. lurl bog.. 

Sale of turf. 6768-77, 


-MR. EDMDND SPARGO. 

Histo^ of his lease of the granite quarries, 7539- 
7^7^!^^ Donegal Granite Company, 
^negal and Aberdeen granites, 7574-87. 

^^596 industry, 

76M1^' ’ shipping difficulties, 
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Rev. J. GAVIGAN. 

Statistics of parish of Mevagh, 7619. 

Land purchase in Mevagh, 7623-4, 7631-3. 

Fiehing industry, 7&1-6, 7668-S15. 

Relations with Department of Agriculture, 7638- 
44, 7662-7. 

Provision on loan of agricultural implements, 
7638-67. 

Spraying, 7652-61. 

Pier for shelter and landing needed at Bally- 
whurriskey, 7668-89 ; 'and at Portna- 
blaugh, 76^. 

Question of several small harbours or one 
large harbour, 7668-7778. 

Larger boats required, 7779-7815. 

Cooperage at Downing’s Bay capable of extension, 
7826-41. 

Boat-building and repairing yard necessary, 
7842-4. 

Refreshment room required at Downing’s Bay, 
7845-50. 

System of repayment by shares needs amendment, 
7851-67. 

People ready to migrate, 7816-9. 

Sub-division not prevalent in parish, 7820-2. 
Valuation not a complete test of congestion, 
7823-5. 

Diet in parish, 7868-78. 

Question of road-making, 7879-89. 

Parish Committees, 7890, 7894-7912. 

Constitution of Board, 7891-3. 

Local industries, 7912-4. 

Veky Rev. Canon McFADDEN. 

Congestion in Donegal, 7916-21. 

Advantages of fisliing piactically confined to sea- 
board population, 7921. 

No land available in Glenties, as in Gweedore, for 
enlargement of holdings, 7923. 

Migration from sea-board to reclaimed mountain 
land, 7924-31. 

Each locality should be improved before migration 
to a distance is attempted, 7932-44. 
Reclamation difliculties, 7945-52.* 

Dost of reclamation .and migration, 7933-44, 
7953-8009. 

Treatment of tenant-right under migration 
schemes, 7969-88. 

Rateable valuation as a test of congestion, 8010-4. 
Value of moorland, 8015-23. 

Sub-division, 8024-39. 

Mortgaging, 8039-43. 

Compulsory sale of land, 8043-5, 8078-84, 

Land piurchase operations, 8045-50. 

Domestic economy classes, 8050. 

Parish Committees, 8051. 

Board and Department compared, 8050-3. 

Drainage work necessary, 8054. 

Kelp-making, 8054-77. 

Int^retation of terms of reference of Commis- 
sion, 8045-9, 8077-9, 8084. 

Granite industi-y, 8085-6. 

Mb. william MONTGOMERY, 

Reclamation of slob-lands at head of Swillv, 
8088-95, 

Size of holdings, 8098-8100. 

Agricultural instruction and live stock, 8101-7. 
System of premium bulls, 8107-24. 

Spraying should be made compulsory, 8124-8. 

Colonel HENRY IRVINE. 

Sub-division, 8134-39, 8147-57. 8171-85, 8357-65. 
Same effect results from pledging, 8139-46. 
8355-8. 

New holdings of reclaimed land, 8158-70. 

Few people in Gweedore entirely dependent on 
land, 8186-7, 8193-8203, 8371-2. 

Land available for reclamation, 8188-91. 

Migration, 8241-54. 

Landlords’ expenditure on estates, 8264-5. 

Lord George Hill’s improvements, 8254-98. 
Fishing industry, 8204-13, 8298- . 

Salmon fishing injured by excessive use of drift- 
nets, 8298-8307. 

Improvement in live stock, 8308-16. 

Resident agricultural ihstriucfcor could do mucli 
good, 8317-23. 

Spraying, 8214-24. 

G-ranite quarries might be lielped by the Board, 
8226-31. 


Colonel HENRY IRVINE— contiawed. 

Marble in Dunlewy, 8252-7. 

Lead mines, 8233-6. 

Kelp industry, 8237-41, 

Price of tenant interest, 8324-42, 8366-70. 
Question of turbary, 8343-54. 

Mb. MICHAEL HARKIN, 

Portnablaugh Pier should be improved: best 
centre for herring fishery, 8374-6, 8413-24. 
Family budgets, 8377-85. 

People ready to migrate, 8386-98. 

State of things in parish of Doe, 8397-8412. 
Purchase of Ards Estate, 8424. 

Tillage should be made compulsory, 8424-31. 
Establishment of small local industries, 8432-50 ; 
woollen mill, 8432-41 ; might be started 
by local enterprise, 8443-6. 

Fruit-growing and bee-keeping, 8452-5. 

• Granite and marble quarries in neighbourhood. 
8455-7. 

Mr. HUGH McCLAFFERTY. 

Congested Districts Board should be given com- 
pulsory powers, 8460-75. 

Board has done much more for seaboard than for 
inland districts, 8476-7. 

Drainage works, 8478-8. 

Parish Committee work, 8480-3. 

Scheduling should be by tojvnlands, 8484-6. 
Valuation as a test of congestion, 8485-6. 
Landlord and tenant, 8487-93. 

Restrictions on road-making, 8493. 

Mb. James O’DONNELL (of Templecrone). 

Fishing industry, 8501. Quality of Donegal 
herrings, 8501. Grovernment brand, 8501. 
Mackerel filing might be developed, 8501, 
Granite quarries, 8M1. 

Increasing population in the Rosses and stoppage 
of emigration, 8601-9. 

Piers, 8501. 

Transit facilities, 8501. 

Mr. DANIEL DOHERTY. 

Roads in the Rosses defective and antiquated 
8511. 

Board has done good work in constructing 
new roads, 8511. 

Need for technological school, 8512. 

Fishery industry, 8512. Steam fishing boats 
should be introduced by the Board ; a Crown 
brand is desirable, 8512-20. 

Mr. MICHAEL DOOGAN. 

Landlord’s action on Gweedore estate, 8522-5. 

Road improvement necessary, 8526, 8543. 
Sub-division and apportionment of rent, 8528-31. 
Condition of Gweedore, 8553-45, 8569-71. 

Prospects of migration, 8525, 8547-8, 3576-84. 
Rent and tenant-right, 8549-67. 

Way to relieve congestion, 8572-8. 

Mr. JOHN SWEENEY. 

Granite quarries, 8586-8653. 

Causes of want of success of old company, 
8589-608. 

Prospects of new company, 8609. 

Freight rates, 8611-21. 

New company should get expert opinion and 
bonus from Board, 8625-50. 

Fieliing industry, 8664. 

Crown brand wanted, 8654. 

Boat-building, 8555-64. 

Cooperage, question of Board competing witli 
private enterprise, 8665-86. 

Parish committees, 8687-^. 

.Spraying, 8694-700. 

Land in absentee’s hands should be acquired for 
people, 8701. 

Hanger of sub-division, 8702-26. 

Migration, 8723-30. 

•Ma. MANUS O’DONNELL. 

Certain townlands in Kilmacrenan that should 
be scheduled, 8732. 

Parish Committee Scheme, 87M, 

Emigration and migratory labour should be 
stopped by industrial development, 8732. 
Migration, 8735-5. 
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Mk, PATRICK GALLAGHER. 

People prepared to migrate, 8744-51. 

Condition of people, 8752-5. 

Truck system, 8756-^. 

Criticism of Board, 8756-62, 8789-8800. 
Agricultural banks, 8763-88. 

Fishing industry, landing facilities required, 
8801-12. 

Lack of roads intensifies turbary difficulty, 8812-4. 
Migratory labour from the Ro^es, 8815-9. 
Sub-division, 6819-20. 

Miss BRADY. 

Condition of houses in Annagry improving, 8824- 
55. Cattle in the houses, ^28-31. Dietary, 
8837-41, Healtili of distnot, 8842-55. 

Mr. JOHN M'GARVEY. 

Parish committee, 8862. 

DraiMge work most import.ant, 8863-6. 

Condition of live-stock : no Jielp from Board or 
Department, 8867-78. 

No objection to migration, 8879-84. 

People solely dependent on land are worst off, 
8886-90. 

Mr, JOHN HARKEN. 

Demand for labour in district uncertain, 8892-8. 
Grazing land, 8699-905. 

Turbary arrangements, 8906-46. 

Mr. PATRICK iM'BRIDE. 

Condition of Carrigart and Glen, 8948-65, 8967- 
87. 

Much good could be done by plantations and 
drainage, 8948-51, 8974-84. 

Live-stock benefited by Board's operations, 
but Department has not helped, 8951-5. 
Spraying, 8055-62. 

Method of informing Board of wants, 8963-6. 
Turbary, 8066. 

Flax should be more grown, 8967-72. 
Responsibility for not adopting agricultural 
schemes, 8951, 8966, 8973-4. 

Loans requited for house-building, 8086-91. 

Mr. JOHN M'CONNELL. 

Drainage required near Lough Veigh, 8994-8. 

Bog roads required, 8998-9. 

Galloway bulls most suitable for district, 9001-5. 

Mr. JOHN M'BRIDE. 

Interference witli fishing near Lackagh Bridge,' 


Mr. JOHN GALLAGHER 

Less money to be made in Scotland than formerlv, 
9016-20. 

Prospects of migration, 9021-8. 

Fishing development, 6020-31. 

Small factories should be opened, 9031. 

Turbary question, 9031-9. 

Me. ANTONY O’DONNELL. 

Board have not benefited people in Mcenaleok, 
9042. 

New roads badly wanted to open up district. 9042- 
51. t- ; 

Question of migration, 9051-8. 

Mb. THOMAS GALLAGHER, 

Fishing industry. 

Provision of boats, 9063-68. 

Boat-slips required, 9068-72. 

Profits of fishing, 9073-8. 

Mr. PATRICK DOHERTY. 

Pier wanted at Falcorrib, 9079-9129. 

More employment required, W98-9130. 

Migration, 9132-6. 

Rev. S. H. OER. 

Pier r^uired at Crohy Head, 9141-55. 

One big fish market at Burtonport would be pre- 
ferable -to several small markets. 9142-4 9149- 
50. 9156-63. 


Rev. S. H. ORR — continued. 

District between Burtonport and Maghery unable 
■to support pr^nt population, 9164-8.- 
Migration, 9169-71, 9217-9. 

Sub-division, 9172-3. 

Land Purchase and re-settlement required. 9120- 
216. 

History of the Maghery townland, 9174-216. 
Enlargement of holdings, 9181-2, 9199-215, 
9120-7. 

Rectory lands at Maghery might be acquired, 

Live-stock trade, ^33. 

Department and County Council, 9249-50. 

Parish committee, 9251-71, 9289-92. 

Grants and not prizes given in Dungloe, 9252- 

8. 

Scope miglit be extended, e./j., might under- 
take the making of bc^-roads, 9259-71. 
Commonage mountain grazing little use, 9271-^. 
Domestic economy classes, 92fo-9302. 

Help to industries, 9303-18. 

Arrangements as to knitting machines and 
truck sys-tem, 9303-9. 

Kelp burning, 9310-6. 

Soapstone, 9316-8. 

Tourist development, 9318-21. 

Mr. KENNY JOHN BRENNAN. 

Landing facilities required at Falcorrib ; Board 
has not helped, 9323-4, 9386. 

Agricultural hank in Dungloe, 9325-35, 9350-67. 
Credit operations in Dungloe, ^36-43. 

Upper Rosses neglected by Board, 9344-9. 

Board more satisfactory than Department as re- 
gards live-stock improvement, 9367-8. 

Parish commi-ttees, 9369-72. 

Friction between Department and County Com- 
mittee, 9373-5. 

Hackney sires unsuitable, 9379-86. 

Me. JOHN WARD. 

Condition of family, 9587-9402. 

People ready to migrate, 94CS-2S. 

Relief of congestion, 9426-8. 

Turbary question, 9429-40. 

Indebt^ness of country', 9441-58. 

Increased by licensed houses, 9459-70. 

Poorest tenants do not benefit by purchase unle^ 
on favourable terms, 9471-3. 

Right to seaweed, 9476-81. 

Very Rev, CANON SWEENEY, p.p. 

Scheme for enlarging fishermen’s holdings carried 
out by Board at St. John’s Point, 9464-509 ; 
holdings small, but sufficient for fishermen, 
9484, 9491-2, 9503-8. 

Sub-division, 9494-502. 

Brenter estate might be utilised for migration, 
9510-40. - 

Landlord should be given net income, 9515- 
32. 

Necessity of getting land to relieve congestion, 
9538. 

People near sea better off tlian tliose inland, ex- 
cept for turf, 9541-6. 

Carpet factories started by Mr. Morton and 
Board ; wages paid and number employed, 
9546-W. , 

Question of spinning factory, 9564-6. 
Embroidery and lace classes, 9570-7, 9579-80. 
Domestic training classes, 9577-8, 9581-93. 
Emigration, 9561-3. 

SJieep farming, 9565-9. 

Fishing industry : 

Piers and boat-slips required, 9594-8, 9602-5, 
9608-9, 9653, 

Fishing lias not been successful in Killybegs 
until recently, 9599-614. 

Boat-building ind'ustry capable of develop- 
ment, 9614-42. 

■ Barrel-making, 9642-3. 

Net-making, 9644-6. 

Provision of boats, 9646-52, 

Road-making, 9655-7. 

Parish committee, 9658-85 ; advantage of prize 
system, 9659-65 ; duplicates machinery for 
carrying out sanitary laws, 9672-80. 
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Vert Rev. Canox M'SWEENEY, p.p. — continued. 
Department’s work in Donegal, difficulties about 
schemes, 9685-718, 9746-51. 

Agricultural banks, 9719-47. 

Might not be well to extend principle to 
fisheiy loans, 9729-34. 

Spraying, 9748-68 ; Depardanent do not supply 
machines, 9748-51 ; should be Oompulsory, 
9752-61 ; might be promoted by parish com- 
mittees, 9761-8. 

Land purchase, 9768-810. 

Prices too high, 9768-71, 9775. 

Rundale holdings should be re-arranged, 
9772-5. 

Migration, 9776-810 ; migrants’ tenant-right, 
9804-10. 

Clashing .between Estati^ Commissioners and 
Board, 9785-91, 9797-9. 

Cutting down of timber on sale, 9810-13. 

The present Board the best agency for dealing 
with congested districts, 9813-4. 

Mr, P. J. M'NELIS. 

Donegal homespuns, 9815-85. 

Patent stamp should be registered to check 
imitations, 9815, 9817-21, 9827-30. 
Embroidery and lace classes, 9885. 

Fishing ind-iKtiy, 9886. 

Mh. HUGH ’M'DEVITT. 

Hand-knitting industry, 9889-914. 

Spinning mill in Donegal desirable, 9902-5. 
Live-stock improved by Board, 9915-8. 

Young stock sold to graziers, 9919-28. 

Effect of cutting of grazii^ lands into small 
farms, 9929-49. 

Gweebari'a Bridge, 9949. 

Portnoo pier, 9949-50. 

Board has done good work, 9952-3. 

Water supply defective, 9953-66. 

Question of road-making, 9966-7. 

Me. MIOHAHL M'NELIS. 

Size of Glenties Union, 9969-71. 

Horse-breeding and live-stock industry, 9973-91. 
Hackneys unsuitable for district, 9973-9. 
Board and Department compared, 9974-5, 
9987-91. 

Fishing industry, 9991. 

Crown brand, 9992-4. 

Cooperage, 9994. 

Boat-slips and shelter piers, 9995-9. 
Administration of Public Health Acts, 10000-18. 
Ijand that might be acquired for enlargement of 
holdings, 10018-42. 

Efiect of cutting up grazing lands into small 
farms, 10025-^. 

All estates in congested districts should be re- 
settled before sale, 10043-7. 

Rev. JAMES MARRCN, C.C. 

Ballyalsaniioii should be scheduled, 10051. 

Definition of congestion should be amended, 
10052-7. 

State of agriculture, 10058-64. 

Development of industries, 10065. 

Lace industry, 10065-9. 

Parish committees, 10060-70. 

Department unsuccessful in Donegal, 10065-6. 
10069-70. 

Land suitable for re-settlement, 10071-8. 

Rev. PATRICK DUNLEVY, C.C. 

Modification required in definition of congestion, 
10079-88. 

Land that might be acquired for resettlement 
purposes, 10089-117. 

Prospects of migration, 10095-117. 

Pariah committee, 10118-24. 

Diet of people. 10125-38. 

Pier and boat-slip at Bunatruhan, 10139-48. 

Ret. W.' J. BEWGLAS. 

Parish Committees, 10151-82. 

Difficulty about those who are too poor to ccat- 
tribute anything towards improvement, 
10151-81. 

Fishing industry, 10182- . 

Extension c£ Downings Pier necessary, 
10182-91. 


Rev. W. j. BEWGLAS— continued. 

Railway extension to Milford, 10192-200. 
Boat-building yard at Fanny’s Bay, 10198-204. 
Local industries, 10204-26. 

Lace and embroidery classes, 10204-26 ; ques- 
tion of markets, 10209-11. 

Minerals, 10226. 

Domestic economy classes, 10240-3. 

Agricultural Banlt, 10244. 

Roads, 10226-32. 

Agricultural Department and the County Com- 
mittee do nothing in congested districts, 
10232-9. 


Eight Rev. Monsigxob McGLYNN. 

Department of Agriculture, 10247-374. 
Dissatisfaction with, 10247-374. 

Question of monev raised by rates and sur- 
plus, 10255-65’, 10319-24, 10333-61. 

Meldiod of forming and working schema, 
10263-73, 10315-8. 

Difficulty about instructors, 10273-80, 104S8. 
10490-1, 

Live-stock scheme not suitable for congested 
districts, 10281-98. 

The County Committee and its relations with 
other bodies, 10249-51, 10299-332, 10362- 
74. 

Areas whiclr should be scheduled and extension 
of definition, 10375-90, 10470. 

Parish Committees, 10390. 

Laud P.urchase, 10391. 

Rise in prices, 10391-5. 

Landlord’s net income should be secured, 
10396-403. 

Net inccane, 10404-12. 

Price of tenant-right, 10413-6, 10431-47. 
Dangers of improvident bargains to taxpayer, 
10417-50. 

Direct sale objectionable on poor estates, 
10459-75, 10485-9. 

Pier at Falcorrib, 10450-2. 

Agricultural Banks. 10453-4. 

Domestic classes, 10455-8. 

Valuation as a t^ of congestion, 10477-84. 

Con. J. R. BAILLIE. 

Parish Committees, 10495-7. 

Part of Tyrone should be scheduled, 10498. 
Supply of bulls. 10498-516. 

Department's scheme, 10499-500. 

Granite quarries, 10516-8 
Turbary, 10518-9, 10608. 

Mountain grazing, 10519. 

Migration, 10520-^. 

Cottage industries and technical instruction, 
10537-51. 

Tree planting, 10551-72. 

Reclamation, 10572-84. 

Land Purchase, 10685-630. 

Explanation of high price of tenant right, 
10594-600. 

Sporting rights, 10610-20, 10629-30. 

Effect of Act of 1881 in stopping improve- 
ments. 10623-8. 


M.-i-ioe JAMES HAMILTON. 

Price of tenant right, 10633-40. 

FinntowTi Estate, 10641-59. 

Mines, 10660-6. 

Granite quarries, 10667-70. 

Cottage industries, 10671-4. 

Untenanted land, 10675-8. 

Compulsion not necessary if fair price be given, 
10679-86. 

Sub-division, 10686-90. 

Migration, 10690-4. 

Valuation of land, 10697-704. 

Rundale, 10695-6. 

Tree planting, 10705-11. 


Me. JAMES DUNLEAVY. 

Relations of County Council with County Com- 
mittee and Department, 10714. 

Department’s schemes criticised, 10730-44. 
Committee of Inquiry, 10818-9. 

h 
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Me. James DUNLEAVY — contiivued. 

Creftmories, 10745-63. 

Too maiij in Donegal, 10747-51. 

Unsuited fov congested districts, 10756-63. 
County Council should take over work of Board 
and Department, 10764-820. 

I’iers, 10766-'^, 10861. 

Iload-malung, 10768-72, 10862-7. 

Employment of officers, 10773-86. 

Establishment of industries, 10790-801, 10820. 
Division of funds. 10802-12. 

Migration, 10813-7. 

Amendment of definition of congestion, 10821-44. 
Compulsory powers for acquisitiim of land, 
10845-60. 

Question of price, 10846-60. 


Me. DAVID PEARSON. 

Aniondnient of definition of congestion, 10870-82. 
Laud Ihirchase, 10883. 

Migration arid tenant right, 10883-8. 
Compulsory powers, 10889-93. 

Burland Estate, 1089^4. 

Sub-division, 10896-902. 

Inspection of estates after purchase, 10902-4. 
Tillage should be encouraged, 10905-18. 

Nature of live stock indu^ry, 10919-45. 

Effect of i-edistributing grazing lands, 10933-43. 
Woollen industry, 10945. 

County Council should not supersede Board, 
10946-9. 

Department’s rule about injectors, 10949-55. 
Cliatige of seeil and spraying, 10965-8, and Parish 
Committees, 10956-64. 

Creamery competition, 10969-80. 


Mu. JAMES O’DONNELL (of Slialwey). 

Accommodation, for lishing boats and a road re- 
quired at Pullaliorra, 11520-65. 

Mackerel fisliing, 11566-^ 

Ohange in coaidtion of country, 11569-77. 

Me, EDWARD KEENEY. 

Land taken frcum tenants, 11586-618. 

Me. JOHN OAMBPELL. 

Kfiliing facilities required at Inver, 11625-55. 

Mr, MICHAEL McNAW. 

Turbary, 11664-73. 

Cattle trade, 11674-85. 

Land purchase on Lord Awan’s estate, 11686-743. 
Industries should be started, 11747-50. 

Mn. JAMES McNAW. 

Nature of present holding, 11752-70. 

Migration, 11771-6. 

Works required 11777-9. 

Turbary, 11779-84. 

Mu. WILLIAM HERON. 

Nature of lidding, 11788-814, 11826-8. 

Migration, 11815, 11825-33. 

Mountain should be divided amongst. poor tenants 
11816-26. 

Indust-ri&s required. 11831-7. 

Live-stock, 11837-8. 

Mb. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 

Nature of holding, 11839-46. 


MB. THOMAS MOLLOY. 

Importance of question before Commission, 10982. 
Migration, 10982-8. 

Amalgamation of Departments, 10982, 10988-93, 
11014-5. 

Promotion of industries, 10993-6, 11021-3. 
Education and sub-division, 10996-9. 

Price of tenant-right, 11000-4. 

Food of people. 11006-10, 11024-32. 

Hoxising question and Parish Committees, 11011-20. 


Me, peter V'ARD. 


FisQiing at Inver Bay. 11034-43. 

Nuniber fishing, 11034, 11039- 
Pier accommodation required. 11034-9 11044- 
77. 11095-a 

Supply of nets, 11077-86. 

Question of larger boats, 11087-94, 11161. 
Tx);in system for boats and nets 11098-107, 
11111-26. 

{Storing nets, 11108-10. 

Salmon fisliing, 11162-72. 

Eishormen’s holdings, 11127-60. 

Fishing villages, 111^-48. 

Dietajy, 11173, 

Question of indebtedness, 11174-80. 


Mr. HUGH O’DONNEIjL (or Meenaneery). 

Fishing at Teelin, 11185-270. 

Ikiats used for lierring, cod, and ling, 
11187-97. 

Conger eels, 11198-204. 

Boani’s sluire S}-sbem, 11205-15, 11233-70. 
Road-making, 11271-8. 

Boat slip required at Port. 11279-87. 

Condition of district, 11^3-309. 

Widespread effect of lishing industry, 11298-309. 


Me. CHARLES GALLAGHER. 
Land trouble in 1850, 11597-65. 
Turbaiy, 11865-74, 


Mb. henry judge. 

Turbary question, 11875-6. 

Mr. JOHN CARR. 

Turbary, 11878-82. 

Fishing and other industries, 11883-4. 
Farms of evicted tenants, 11885-96. 


Me, JAMES O'DONNELL (of Kilraiiie). 

Mountain grazing, 11898-901, 11921-9, 

Drainage, 11902-20, 11940-3. 

Sheop tr^e, 11930-9. 

Land purcliase, 11944-9. 

Turbary, 11945-8. 

Industries should be helped, f-§-, drawn-thread 
work, lace-making and Imitting, 11950-7 
Lirc-stock, 11957-64, 12053^5, 

Spraying, 11965-78. 

Supply of seed, 11980- . 

Farming of distidet. 11979-12016. 

Enlargement of holdings and mkrration 11996-98 
12017-9. 

Size of farm most suitable for district, 11999-12016 
Tree planting and game rights, 12020-3. 

System of education, 1202W-45. 

Cliange in condtion of people, 12045-58. 


Mn, PATRICK OONAGHAN. 
Road-making, 12059-63. 
Bridge-making, 12063-71. 


Mb. JAMES BOYHE. 

Publichouses should be closed, 12075-83. 
Credit and standard of living, 12084-5. 


Mn. J. P. DUNNION. 

Grazing on Barnes Mountain, 11310-66, 11453-9 
Enlargement of holdings, 11367-75 
Migration, 11374-97. 

Effects inland of fisliing industry, 11398-402. 
Supply of bulls, 11403-7. 

Bog roads and turbary,- 11408-52. 

Loans to buy stock, 11460r2. 

Livo-stock trade, 11471-502. 

Tillage, 11503-7. 

Ihees as shelter for cattle,' 11509-12.. 


Me. JOHN DEENY. 

Drains^e of the " Black Bum,” 12087-92.. 
Local indu.stiies, 12092-4. 

Fi.shing industry, 12095-6. 

Transit facilities, roads, and rates, 12097- 
Work of Parish Ocmimittees, 12100 
Emigration, 12101. 

Me, CH.kRLES DOHERTY 
Drainage, 12103-6. 

Turbary, 12108. 

Migration, 12109. 
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Mb. JAMES M'CAIJvUM. 

Drainage, 12111-6. 

Turbaiy, 12117. 

Agi'icultiiral improvement, 12118. 

Mb. JOHN M'CAREON. 

Size of holdings suitable foi- district, 12120-30, 
12171-9, 

Lajid purchase, 12131-4, 12230. 
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EOTAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN lEELAND. 

MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


THIRTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING 

MONDAY. OCTOBER 8th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M. 

At St. Mary’s Kal), Bunerana. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Joh>j 
C oLOMB, K.c.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ;• 
John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p, ; Walter KAv.iNAGH, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. William Doheety, j.p., examined. 


5230. The Cbaieman.— I thinJc, Mr. Doherty, you 
are a member of the Donegal County Council? — Yes, 
my lord. I am Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of that body. 

_ 5231. And you have been deputed by that body to 
give evidence before us to-day ? — Yes. 

5232. You have been kind enough to furnish us 
with a precis of your evidence? — Yes. 

5233. I see that you say that in the districts 
where the common interests of the occupiers re- 
quire it, public funds would be usefully expended 
on the deepening of the drains and in banking them 
where necessary, to prevent the flooding of the dis- 
trict 1 — Yes. 

5234. Do you mean from that that in your view 

the Congested Districts Board should carry out consider- 
able operations though they liave not acquired the pro- 
perty where those drainage operations are necessary ? 

Yes, my lord. There are many places where they hold 
in commonage, and there are main drains that are most 
injurious to the holdings of the tenants. One will 
scour them and another will not scour them, and I 
think the public money would be usefully expended in 
doing these improvements where commonage exists. 

I do not mean to say that they should go into any 
particular man’s farm and do any work— I believe 
that should be done by the man himself — but where 
it would be useful to the public or the townland, and 
where it has not been done or will not be done I tbinW 
the public money would be well expended in making 
such improvements. “ 

5235. When you talk about property being held in 
comm^age, will you explain what you mean by that ? 
—In this case of draining and deepening and scouring 
of drains I do not mean to say that the property is 
held in commonage, but the drain is common to a 
whole townl^d, perhaps. I will treat afterwards of 
commonage in grazing on a mountain. 

5236. You are not referring now to that ?— I am not 
now referring to the holding being common, but I am 
referring to the drain as being common to a whole 
townland, periiaps. 


5237. Most Rev. Dr. 0 ’Do>tnell.— A main drain ?- 

wirii perhaps one would prevent th 

might say, I do not want it done ” 

5238. Are you aware tliat where estates heve bee 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board, and in- 
proved by them, drainage such as you describe ha 
been one of the principal forms of work?— Yes, it j 

^ would wish to be done on estate 
that are not purchased; the benefit of it would t 
common to a lot of the tenants on the townland. 

5239. Do you not contemplate that such estates wil 
acquiKd sooner or later ?-Well, I have not gon 

^ -“i ‘H p- 


Yes, but ill some instances here there are estates 
already sold to the tenants under the Ashbourne Act — 
very few under the Act of 1903 — and some of them are 
already in the hands of the tenants, who occupy them 
as proprietors. 

5241. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — I understand that 
what you are really proposing is that where a drain 
would be useful to a whole district it should be made 
out of public money for the general benefit of the dis- 
trict ? — Yes, sir. 

5242. Not for the benefit of any particular tenant, 
but for the benefit of the whole district ? — Oh, yes. 

5243. And you say that should be done from public 
money ? — Yes. 

5244. To whom should you look to maintain that 
drainage? — I think it should be under the supervision 
of the Congested Districts Board, and that the tenants 
should be compelled to maintain it. I think there 
should be some compulsory power to require the tenant 
to maintain an improvement made out of public funds. 
I would have some compulsion applied. 

5245. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would not the County Coun- 
cil undertake the maintenance of this drainage if this 
money was expended on it ? — I think the County Coun- 
cil would not consider that within their rights at all. 
The drains are to improve the people’s land by drain- 
ing — even by main drains. 

5246. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Yes, but the question 
is how are you to maintain the drainage? — Well, as 
for the maintenance, I think that the tenants that are 
interested should be compelled if they did not do it 
voluntarily. 

5247. The Ckaikman. — But the County Council 
might have the power of striking a rate for that pur- 
pose, might they not? — They have not done so as yet- 
They have rarely done anything of that kind. 

5248. Sir John Colomb.' — You mean that whatever 
authority there is must be clothed with compulsory, 
powers to make every tenant co-operate? — Yes. 

5249. In the construction of the work ? — Not in the- 
construction of the work, but in the maintenance of it. 

5250. In the maintenance? — If a body of Commis- 
sioners have constructed this work I think that Com- 
mission should be able to have compulsory power to 
compel the -tenants to keep it in order. 

5251. Only one more question. When you say that 
a number of estates have already been sold, you do 
not mean in this Inishowen district? — Yes; there are 
some in Inishowen that have been bought under the- 
Ashbourne Act — some in the parish here. 

5252. By the Congested Districts Board? — By the- 
Congested Districts Board. 

6253. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnbll. — Have you particu- 
lar estates before your m’nd that are in need of this 
main drainage? — Yes, my lord, in this parish alone 
and in other places that I have seen frequently — 
lands injured very much by main drains not being put 
in order. 


a scheduled congest 
district the people who would probably buy them wot 
be the Congested Districts Board, wLld^t^noti 


5254. You consider that the original construction of 
the main drain should be a public charge ?— Certainly. 

5255. Now, supposing a main drain served a large 
number of tenants on one or more estates, and enabled. 

B 


Oel.S, 1905. 

Mr. William 
Doherty, j.e. 
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Ort. 8,1000. roclaiiTi and improve a good deal of land, 

-1.. ■ would you, when sueli tcjiancies were being sold, object 

Mr, William to some charge being put upon the annuity to defray- 
Doherty, J.r. some portion of, the expense of the main drainage?— 
I would, because us it was done- out of public funds 
neither the tenants nor the landlord should get the 
bunofit of it. 

6256. It is obvious that tlie proprietor should not 
come in because the land is being sold 1 — Certainly. 

6257. Suppose tlie land sold to the tenants was in an 
improved condition, do you think might anything be’ 
put upon the annuity for tho improvement ? — I believe 
It should bo so arrangod that neither landlord nor 
tenant should pocket what was made out of public 
funds. 


5258. The CirAiiiMAN. — Your next paragraph deals 
with tho planting of land? — Mountain commonage, 
I think, it bcgijis with. 

6259. Mountain pasturage, yes; and you suggest 
that bolts between, the tilled land and the pasturage 
should bo planted? — Yes. But, first, there has been 
a system for the last sixty years — it has been made 
within tho last sixty years — of striping mountains up 
Id the very tops, and no fence, but merely a mark 
to show what each man possessed, and this destroys 
the grazing capacity of the mountains. These stripes 
are too narrow to be fenced, or they are not wortli 
fencing, so that the herding of the mountain lias not 
been up to its grazing capacity at all since this was 
done. It was done fay tho landlords for the purpose 
of squaring farms, and it was supposed to be done to 
increase the acroago as a pretext for raising the rents 
in those places where it was originally done; but it 
liaa been a mo^ serious injury to the grazing capacity 
of tho mountains. If that could be done away with, 
and a meariag made between the top of tho mountain 
and the arable land below, that would be of great 
utility to the country. Then the people who owned 
these lands could grazc according to the size of their 
holdings by the stint. There have been such things as 
so many cattle for each farm. That could be arranged 
according to the extent of their holdings, and the 
cattle could roam over tho entire mountain, and it 
would raise the capacity of the gi-azing of the moun- 
tain very much. Then between this arable land and 
the commonage, I would say, there should be a belt for 
plantation purposes, say a chain or four porches wide, 
and that planted out of public funds, which would be 
a kind of first instalment, I would say, of the re- 
afforesting of Ireland, and it would give encouragement 
to those below when they would see the shelter that it 
gave to the holdings below and the pasturage above. 
It would give encouragement to the tenants to plant 
little plots that are now perfectly useless and bare, 
and it wcnild adtl very much to the appearance and the 
climate and to the shelter, and, better than all, it 
would be a preparation for fuel that you require here 
for in two or tliree generations there' will be no peat 
on otir mountains, and if this were well done, future 
generations would benefit by the amount of fuel as 
well as shelter that was given. 


5260. Do you not think it might lead to iU-fceline 
if a TOitain amount of mountain which tenants might 
considim worth grazing was used for this purpose?— 
N<x I think there are more quarrels and law-suits 
arising from the present state of affairs than where it 
would be grazed in common. 

5261. I was not talking so much of the grazing in 
common, as of your suggestion that there should be 
a belt planted. We liave been told that in some parts 
of Ireland an attempt made to plant land which was 
TOnsidered worth grazing gave rise to iU-feeling in 
the district? — I think that would not be so if there 
wore, commonage. It would be every person’s interest 
in the towiiland, and if there was one disagi'eeable 
person that objected to it, I think there should be 
compulsory power, for the good of the country to 
compel that man when any such improvement sliould 
be made out of public funds to accept it 

5262. Sir Francis MowATT.--Bnt would it not be 
the case that the belt would be in reduction of 
somo peopfe . lioldmgs !~I1 it taken out of com- 
nonage as I have described, that would be evervbodv’s 
hokiing alike, and in proportion to their holding tiev 
iTOuld liave a proportionate aniiiunt of the belt and 
that belt would not bo tho property of any one par- 
ticular individual, but being done out of public funds 
It should be for the benefit of all the people in the 


5263. The Cha.irman. — And when you describe this 
sy^m of grazing that you advocate, have you in your 
mind what should be done when the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board purchase estates, or how else do you 
suggest that this should be done? — Well, if the Con- 
gested Districts Board purchased that estate I would 
hold, that the capital expended should be taken into 
consideration ; as I think in the case of main drains, 
and the benefit of it not given either to the landlord 
or to the tenant. 

5264. I do not think I made my meaning quite clear. 
You suggest that instead of rtriping a mountain 
up to the top you ehould have a system of belts : 
that all below the belt should be tenanted and 
that above there should be a common pasturage 
right up to the top of the mountain, and that all per- 
sons should be allowed to graze their cattle there 
according to tlie size of their holdings? — Yes. 

5265. That might be perfectly possible, if it was 
wise, in the case of an estate purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, but suppose an estate has been 
already sold, do you suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Boa,rd or anyone else should step in and change 
tho existing system ? — I am afraid in the case of 
an estate havii^ been sold it would be rather danger- 
ous, and there would be a great many people who might 
object, but tliis would be in the case of estates not 
yet sold. 

52t^. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — And would you 
put that belt of plantation under trustees 1 — Yes, my 
lord, just the same as 1 would like to put the bogs 
under trustees. I would have a fence c«i each side of 
it, in order to protect the trees till they w'ouid grow and 
come to maturity, and that it should be under trus- 
tees of the Congested Districts Board. 

5267. Sir John Colome. — With respect to Sir Francis 
.■Mowart’s question to you, let me understand this. 
Apparently, the practice prevailed, of striping the 
mountains in the past? — ^Yes. 

5268. Abolishing the commonage system and striping 
the mountains ? — Yes. 

5269. Suppose the Congested Districts Board pur- 
chased a property under these conditions, is it your 
propo’sal that the Board should take from tli© tenants 
land first of all, to throw into commonage at the top, 
and then to throw a belt in between the holdings and 
the pasturage? — Yes ; the under part of that common- 
age would bo the bidt, and the lower part of the belt 
would be next tho arable land. 

5270. And that in order to do that the Congested 
Districts Boai-d should have compulsory powers over 
the tenants ? — Tes, while this belt of trees was coming 
to maturity, it should be under the care of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

5271. Would it not add very much to the cost of the 
belt to give access to the commonage through the belt 
from the various holdings ? — Well, I would allow 
certain gaps to be made and fenced and no others, 
say four, or as many as were convenient, and that 
there should be gaps from fence to fence through the 
belt. 

5272. Would not that involve one tenant driving 
cattle Over another tenant’s land to a gap ? — There 
could be a road tliat would be common, and not in 
any particular person’s holding. 

5273. Then, 1 suppose you admit that that would 
add very considerably to the cost of planting? — Not 
very much, but it would add something. 

5274. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And you have in 
mind, Mr. Doherty, that a period not very remote, 
Don^al was much more planted with trees than it is 
now? — Yes. In my memoiy it was, but it was prin- 
cipally premoua to that, hundreds of years ago. We 
have it in history or tradition tliat Donegal was veiry 
much planted. 

5275. Mr. Bevce. — But I understand that at 
prcseiit the tenants on these stripes of pasturage have 
to maintain a herd so as to keep their cattle off their 
neighbours’ strips? — In order to utilize the grazing part 
at all they would require to fenceit. Some one or two 
do, but it is not worth it. 

5276. At present what is actually done is fop a man 
to pay a herd to keep his cattle off his neighbour’s 
land ? — He puts his cattle on this stripe. If they stay 
on, it will be all right. If they go on to his neigh- 
bour’s land and if his neighbour is cross there may be 
a dispute, and that dispute on those mountains often 
ends in a lawsuit, where (he whole gnaing is not 
worth the cost of the summons. 
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5277. Tlien with regal'd to tJie planting, would you 
propose to liave these stripes planted, no matter what 
the circumstances of exposure were. In particular eases 
would it not be really a waste of money to 
make plantations where the circumstances of a 
particular district were such that trees would 
not grow there? — Well, at the top of the arable 
land I would expect that they would grow. When 
other crops grow, tJie trees would grow, a'nd I 
would have ■these at "the top of the arable land, and 
even if we took a stripe ofi the arable land I would say 
the tenant would submit to that. 

6278. It is very difficult to get trees to grow up 
sometimes, oats and potatoes would grow where 
trees would not grow, to start with ; although they 
might grow well enough if once they got up ? — I think 
on the face of the mountain there would be sufficient 
shelter from the arable land and the mountain. I 
do not mean to say that the trees would grow up to 
the top of the mountain. I would keep them on the 
face of the mountain, between the pasture and the 
arable land. 

5279. Would you restrict it to the eases where it 
co'uld be fairly easily carried out? — I do not say ■tliis 
could be universally done ; but I say that a great deal 
of good could be done in many oases by this system. 

5280. Mr. Sotheeland. — S upposing, Mr. Doherty, 
your scheme were carried out, and the right of com- 
mon grazing extended to the top of the mountain, I 
dare say you are aware that that would stop the re- 
claiming by individuals of new land ? — When I speak 
of mountains, I am talking of a mountain not capable 
of any reclamation. Perhaps it would be at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

6281. I thought the idea of extending the stripes up 
to the top of the mountain was to allow the land to 
be reclaimed further up? — No ; so far as the land is 
reclaimable I would not have it arranged in that 
way ; but when it comes to a mountain that never 
can be reclaimed, it should be a commonage for the 
entire townland. 

5282. And that precludes the idea of reclaiming any 
part of the mountain face? — That precludes the idea 
of reclaiming .any part of the mountain face. 

5283. That was present to your mind? — Yes. 

5284. Now, I generally agree with your proposal ; 
but how do you account for it that it has never been 
put into force to any extent there — this ar- 
rangement for planting trees and for common grazing ? 
— Well, there was no person to do it. A tenant would 
not think it worth while to plant a part, and the 
landlord would not go to the expense of it. 

5285. You also stated that there was an absence of 
regulation as to stocking — that one man might have 
more than his due portion. Does that obtain as a 
practice ? — No ; when the mountains were in common 
there was a stint made and agreed to, and it was us 
sacred as tlie holding. No man put on more than 
liis stint, and a good many had not cattle, perhaps, 
to fill up their stint ; but they would not get liberty 
even to take graziers within that period. 

5286. How long ago was that custom departed 
from? — There was a great deal of it done about sixty 
years ago, and some of it was done prior to that time. 
There has not been much of it for the last fifty years. 

5287. And would you foresee any difficulties in re- 
verting to tliat system if, as in the case that the 
Chairman mentioned, new lands were being purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board? — I think if lands 
were being purchased it should be a condition of the 
purchase that these improvements should be made. 

5288. You would not go back to the old system of 
ihe common grazing ? — The common grazing of the 
mountains, with fences, is not worth herding by these 
stripes. 

5289. The only justification for the allotment of the 
land would be for the purpose of reclamation of the 
land, if you allowed the individual to share ? — Yes ; 
that would do in arable land, or land that could be 
reclaimed. 

, 5290. But you say that is absent in this case? — 
That is absent when you get to the mountains. 

5291. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you not think, 
Mr. Doherty, that in order to carry out what you pro- 
pose, giving the top of the mountain, with its pasture, 
in common to the tenants, and a shelter belt of trees 
lower do^vn in common to them, it would be right 
to have a permanent committee of trustees represent- 
ing the tenants to care both possessions? — Certainly. 

I would hold that the belting should be kept under 


trustees, at any rate till it comes to maturity, and 
even after that. 

5292. The Chaieman. — I see that your third para- 
graph deals with drains, roads and bridges ? — Yes ; 
if the mountains were common, I would say that 
in many of tliem their grazing capacity would be 
very much increased by what is called sheep- 
drains — surface drains on the mountain, to drain the 
surface. Some of them liave been already done in 
places, and it has been a great improvement to the 
grazing capacity of the mountain. 

5293. Sir John Colomb. — ^Is not that where the 
mountain is exclusively reserved for sheep. Would 
you have sheep-drains, and put cattle on the land 
afterwards? — Oh, yes ; both sheep and cattle graze on 
those mountains. 

5294. I want to make that clear. When you advo- 
cate surface draining — sheep-drains, as you call them 
in your memorandum — is it not ihe case that these 
drains would be destroyed if you put cattle on it as 
well as sheep? — Well, they would be injured more or 
less, but still they would carry off the surface water, 
and the grass would not be that so'ux grass that we 
see growing in the case of damp mountains. 

5235. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You are speaking now 
of land which you liave already described as being 
incapable of any sort of reclamation? — No. Any- 
thing that is capable of reclamation I would not 
say that there should be anything expended on it, but 
let the tenant do that. 

5296. The Cuaieman. — You suggest that these things 
should be done out of the funds of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — All those things that are h^d in com- 
mon should be done out of the funds of the Congested 
Districts Board. 

5297. And do you suggest also that the Congested 
Districts Board should have no right of interference 
unless they are actually buying the estate. You said 
a little while ago with regard to the striping of the 
mountains that you would not suggest that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should step in ? — I would say 
that it would be more difficult on those estates that 
have already been purchased ; but on those estates 
that have not been bought up belting could be done 
by the Congested Districts Board. 

5298. I am not talking of belting, but of sheep- 
drains. Have you any reason to suppose that on 
estates that have been purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board hitherto the drainage has not been 
adequately or sufficiently well carried out ? — 1 liave- 
not any experience of estates purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board in this district yet. 

5299. You only wish to draw our attention then to- 
the fact that if the Congested Districts Board do buy 
estates in this locality they ought to see that the 
drainage is looked to ? — Yes, even if they were not 
bought by the Congested Districts Board. I say that 
these improvements should be made out of public- 
funds, even if the Congested Districts Board did not 
buy the estate or did not intend to buy it. 

5300. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the land was- 
sold to the tenants that should be provided for ? — 
Yes. 

5301. Sir John Colomb, — Do you mean local public 
funds or Imperial funds ? — Imperial funds, of which 
we claim that we should have a share. We suppose 
that Imperial public funds have been made up partly 
by us and partly by others, and we should expect 
that back. If not the full amount that is due to us, 
we would expect to get back a share. 

5302. The Chaieman. — Then as to roads to common 
turf bogs ? — Yes ; in the congested districts you want 
some means to do that. The County Council people 
are against making these bog roads, as a rule. Many 
of them have been made, but it is very difficult to get 
the County Council to move in tliis matter ; and there 
are many poor people who have a great grievance by 
not having a road into their turf bog. 

5303. Do you think that the tendency of the County 
Councils not to move in these matters is, to a certain 
extent, stimulated by the fact that they may think 
that if they leave it long enough the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board will do it for them ? — No. I have 
reason to think that the County Council never had 
in their mind any such thing, but their object is 
not to swell the county cess. They want to keep down 
the local rates, as far as possible. 

5304. Do you think if there was no Congested Dis- 
tricts Board this road would be made by the County 
Council ? — No ; I do not consider for a moment that 
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Oc I 8 1900 would have been left aside for any such anticipa- 
' — tion ; but I have no doubt that it would be a very 
Mr: William good expenditure of public money to give these poor 
Doherty, j.p people a chance to get into their turf bogs, but the 
county rates stand already high. 

6305. Are not the roads of a district part of the 
business of the County Councils in Ireland ? — Oh, 
certainly it is, and the maintenance of the roads. 

5306. Mr. Kavanaoh. — Are they not confined in 
making new roads to what the county surveyor will 
say as to public utility — you cannot have a road that 
ends nowhere? — Yes, that is a fact. But they are 
not entirely guided by the opinion of the county sur- 
veyor. If they are acquainted with a matter them- 
selves they will push it forward if they see a great 
necessity ; but they are very cautious as to the making 
of new roads, owing to the fact that they would be 
raising the county cess, and many complaints have 
come to the County Council that the county cess is 
very high. 

5307- .Sir John Colomu. — Is not it the case 
that in the past l.lie whole of the roads of the 
county have been made out of local funds — is not it 
the case that all came out of local funds ? — Yes, it is ; 
except that I Isnow that the Congested Districts Board 
have made one in this barony. I know of one road 
that they have made. 

5308. Speaking generally, is not it the case that 
the cost in l;he past of all roads of the counties of 
Ireland have been paid out of the local rates ? — All 
made at the expense of the ratepayers. 

5309. You wish to see some slight new departure? — 
Well, in some cases I would say that the Congested 
Districts Board might, out of public funds, make 
roads to some of the bogs where there are no county 
roads in the district. 

5310. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not 
propose a new road for the benefit of one or a small 
number of tenants? — No, for the public generally 
that are going to this bog. 

5311. Have you before your mind a large tract of 
bog from which many tenants would draw turf ? — 
Yes. 

5312. And they would have a road into that 
bog in common ? — Yes, in congested districts, I would 
say that it would not be a very extravagant expendi- 
ture of public funds to make it ; and it would be a 
great accommodation to the people. 

6513. Mr. liAVANAOH. — Who would maintain it ? — 
It follows that if a pier is made and given to the 
County Council th^ are bound to maintain that pier. 
If the Congested Districts Board were asked to make a 
pier the County Council would have to undertake to 
maintain that pier for all time, and it is the same 
with regard to a road. The initial expenditure is all 
•we want from the Congested Districts Board. 

5314. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^You make a shil- 
ling presentment, and then the rest follows ? — ^Yes. 
If the Congested Districts Board make any improve- 
ment the County Council are asked to take that over 
for the purpose of maintaining it, and must take it 

5315. Mr. Kavanagh. — ^E ven in the case of a pier ? 
— Even in the case of a pier. 

5316. Sir John Colomb. — And supposing they did 
not maintain it, who is to compel them ; what au- 
thority is there to compel the Council to maintain a 
work, having made an agreement to maintain it ; 
where is the authority to compel them ? — If it is a 
useful pier the County Council would have no objec- 
tion whatever to take it over. If it is a pier of public 
utility the County Council will take it. 

5317. I am not talking of piers ? — And the same is 
the case with a road. If it is of public utility, and 
the road has been made, I have never heard of any 
objection on the part of the County Council to main- 
tain that road or that pier. 

5318. And they always do it ? — They always do it. 

5319. Mr. Bryce. — You are not aware, I suppose, 
that in some parts of Ireland they have actually re- 
haed to take over such works ? — ^Some have con- 
sidered that it was not of public utility. Perhaps 
a pier may be made for some private purpose, and not 
for the public good. 

5320. I think a very large number of piers in the 
Counties of Cork and Kerry have not met with ac- 
ceptance by -the County Council. They have simply 
declined to maintain them, although it is undisputed 
that they were made for the public at large ? — If they 


were made for the public at large I would say that 
the County Council would not object, and if they did 
object they should be compelled to maintain them. 

5321. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When you are 
asked to take over a pier constructed by the Congested 
Districts Board, do ycu not send your engineer to 
report "on the question of its satisfactory condition? — 

5322. And do you then take it over when your sur- 
veyor tells you that the work is satisfactory ? — ^Yes ; 
that is our rule. If the surveyor says that the pier 
has been completed and that there is nothing left un- 
done that should be done in its construction the 
County Council mil have no hesitation at all in tak- 
ing over the pier then, 'and maintaining it for all 
time. 

5323. The OiuiEiTAN. — This has been a little di- 
gression. I think you were on the subject of roads ? 
— I give it but as an example that the same thing 
would apply to roads made by the Congested Districts 
Board. Once they made the roads I think they would 
have no trouble with them, and the County Council 
would undertake to maintain them for all time. 

5324. Sir John Colomb. — If the County Council 
did not do it who is to make the County Council do 
it ? — I think the law should compel them. 

5325. Mr. ICatanagh. — No matter who made the 
road ? — I think so. I think it is a right aigtiroonr 
that the County Council should be compelled tc keep 
that road no matter who made it. 

5326. Most 'Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference 
to roads throughout 'the County Donegal are you 
aware that the recent practice of the Oonge.sted Dis- 
tricts Board is to give some contribution when the 
local authority gives the rest towards making the 
road ? — Yes ; some arrangements of that kind have 
been made. 

5327. Then, even v/hen the Congested Districts 
Board constructs the road the County authority makes 
a shilling presentment for such road ? — Yes, and' then 
that is left in the liands of the county for all time. 

5328. However, that occurred more before the 

County Council ^ame into being than afterwards ? 

Yes ; but I am sure the County Council will have no 
objection whatever to keep up any useful road for the 
public good that has been made by the 'Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, once it is made. 

6329. The Chairman. — I think we must now go on 
to the next point You say bridges should be made. 
Have you got any reasons ? — ^Well, I mean small 
bridges to accommodate four or five people where there 
is no county road ; but if there is a county road to a 
place the county are bound to make the bridges ; but 
I know places on the other side of a little rivulet ofE 
the county road where five or six or eight people have 
very great difficulty in getting to their farms, and as 
there is no county road to this river the county do 
not hold themselves responsible for making the bridge, 
and I think it would be a good expenditure of public 
funds to make a little bridge to allow these poor 
people to get into tlieir holding^. 

5330. You are talking of a very small stream t 

Yes. 


5331. Is It impossible for the people to make that 
bridge themselves ?— The people on the other side of 
the river are usually very poor, and they think some- 
times that they have got enough to do to make ends 
m^t. They could not expend any capital on that 
without injuring tJieir prospects. 

5332. Is it a question of capital or of a few planks ? 
—Oh, there would have to be abutments made, and 
properly built up for horses and cars safely to go over 


5333. I thought you meant foot bridges ?— OJi, they 
could have foot bridges in many oases, but tliese are 
cases where eight or nine people might be accom- 
modated by a cart bridge across a rivulet. 

5334. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A nd such a bridge as 
you are mentioning you think should also be made by 
the Congested Districts Board ?— Such a bridge. 

5335. And a road leading to it?— Any further'road 
into tne bndge yo i might think right ; let them suit 
themselves. If you were out in the country I could 
show you tlie very place I am talking about, where 
eight or ten people <muld be accommodated very well 
by a little bridge across a rivulet. 

5336. The Chairman.- W ill you tell us the name of 
that place ? — Falask. 

5337. Is that in Innishowen ? — Yes ; it is between 
this and Camdonagh. 
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5338. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Eight or eleven 
■families ? — Yes. 

5339. Sir John Colomb. — ^I'liose ate small holders ? 
"Well, mountain holders and small holders, not more 
than £3 or £4 rent. 

5340. The oost of the construction of such a bridge 
-would 'be more in labour than material 1 — Yes ; it 
-would mean stone and lime, and 1 suppose planks 
"would be quite sufficient, or a little iron bridge. 

5341. Then, is it your proposal that the Congested 
Districts Board should pay the cost of the material, 
and that the labour should be found by the people 
that are concerned ? — I am certain that if the Con- 
gested Districts Board approached them and put that 
before them that they would have no objection what- 
.ever to give their labour gratis. 

5342. The Chairman. — Then, I see that you ap- 
prove of the Parish Committee scheme. I am 
speaking of this barony and Inishowen. That is 
the most of what we fiave got from the Congested 
Districts Board. We have got about £70 a year 
in the pariah here to be given in prizes for cer- 
tain works done about their hold.ings either on 
the lands or in their houses, or in sanitary ar- 
rangements or things of that kind. We have 
had a Parish Committee in this place composed 
-of clergymen of all denominations, magistrates, doc- 
tors, and county councillors, landlords and agents. 
This Parish Committee have given prizes to 'those 
people who have applied to do certain works, and I 
-think that was the best spent £70 that ever was spent 
in this place by any public board. That £70 given in 
prizes I am sure represents £700 worth of improve- 
ments, and one vied with the other as to the getting 
of these prizes, and made splendid improvements both 
in their dwellings, their surroundings, and their land. 
Some years ago a great many people had nothing but 
earthen floors even for their bedrooms, and this is 
changed very much. There are hundreds of cases 
throughout the country where th^ have now their 
boarded floors and concrete floors in the kitchens, and 
well-equipped houses {for small houses), compared 
with what they were some years ago, and it has 
•changed the face of the country very much, and we 
very much appreciate that, and we would like that 
they would have expended something more than £70. 
And this Committee costs nothing to the public. They 
do it as a labour of love. 

5343. I think you are not right in saying that it 
costs nothing. There are people called supervisors on 
the Committee ? — They are not employed by the Com- 
mittee. There is an inspector comes round employed 
by the Board, but it does not cost the Committee any- 
•thing. I think the Congested Districts Board has 
scarcely to pay our secretary for the pen and ink and 
paper he has been using. 

5344. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not get 
anything for stationery ? — ^We do not get anything 
for stationery, and we do not ask it. 

5345. The Chaisman. — At this moment in Donegal 
•there are six supervisors, I think, employed ? — Well, 
I think that that is a very proper arrangement, that 
there should be one outsider representing the Con- 

g sted Districts Board to see how this "money would 
expended, and to see that there would be no abuses. 

5346. Mr. Suthebland. — Where is the nearest place 
■that we can see any of these improvements ? — Four or 
five miles out from this -town you can see them, There 
is no doubt that this town it not in the congested dis- 
tricts. Although it serves a congested district it is 
not scheduled congested. No part of the Buncrana 
Electoral Division is in a congested district, but yet I 
think the greater part of it at all events should be in 
a congested district. It is as poor as any place that 
is. A place called Turladah and down by Ballynarry 
and all around there should be scheduled, I think. 

5347. The Chairman. — Of course, the rateable value 
•of land in Buncrana would make that impossible ? — 
Yes, taking -the valuation of the electoral division, 
but the reason of that is the great number of buildings 
that we have here raised the valuation, and deprived 
these people of the benefits of the Congested Districts 
Board. 

5348-_ We must not go on to that, for we are again 
digressing from the Parish Committee ? — I was asked 
where the improvements could be seen, and I said that 
three or four miles cfi you could get examples of what 
has been done by the Parish Improvement ■Scheme. 


5549. Where is that ?— Sandrum. The eame place g_ 
that I mentioned about the bridge. — 

5350. Mr. Sutheblanu. — What direction is it in ? Mr. WiOi 
— BetW'een this and Carndonagh. Doherty, 

5551. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You said you thought 
that £70 which you had the spending of in prizes had 
produced an amount of improvements which you esti- 
mated at £700— that is 10 per cent, of the cost was 
given in prizes ? — Yes ; ten times the value of tho 
prizes given. 

5352. In all the evidence that "we have had yet we 
were told that those prizes "were generally supposed to 
represent about one-fourtb or one-fifth of the expen- 
diture in improvements ? — Well, yes, about that ; but 
we say that the people that made those improvements, 
knowing that they were working for themselves, have 
even gone beyond that. 

5353. I only -want to see that you have an exact 
figure in your mind. You have just stated that the 
£70 produced £700 of improvements ? — Yes ; I would 
say so. In fact, our figures were made up by ou.' 
surveyor, who put down all the details' of each im 
provement that was done, and ^imated the cost of 
that improvement, and I have a paper under his hand 
with facts showing that £700 worth of improvements 
were made for -this £70. 

5354. The -Chairman. — How many years has this 
scheme been in operation in this parish ? — I think 
five or six years. We had first £50, and the Con- 
gested Districts Board raised it to £70, being a large 
parish. In fact, we have two parishes here con- 
tained in one. 

5355. You mean £700 a year in improvements ?— I 
mean £700 in improvements. £70 was given in 
prizes. 

5356. But you give £70 a year ? — Yes. 

5367. And do you mean that each year the £70 
yields a yearly improvement of £700 ? — Yes ; that is 
my meaning, every year. 

5358. Sir Fe.4NCis Mowatt. — I take it that you 
mean that when you give £70 the result of that is 
£700 worth of improvements ; but you do not mean 
that the amount of improvement resulting has pro- 
duced £700 ? — No ; I mean that for the £70 that we 
give there has been £700 worth of work done, and that 
will continue. 

5359. The Chairman. — That is produced every year 
—it is not £700 altogether ? — No ; every year £700 
worth of improvements were got for the £70 given. 

5360. The scheme of £70 a year, is that for Inish- 
owen ? — That is for this parish and Desertegney, for 
the two parishes concerned. 

5361. Have you any idea of how many parishes 
there are in the Union of Inishowen? — I think about 

5362. You may take it that on an average of £70 
that is £420 a year ?— Yes ; £420 a year for the 
whole of Inishowen. 

5363. And the larger part of that work is sanitary 
improvement, removal of manure and that sort of 
thing? — Yes; improvements in their dwelling-houses 
and approaches to their dwelling-houses. 

6364. Sir John Colomb. — I see that the Union of 
Inishowen pays £105 as salaries of sanitary officers, 
and, therefore, you are spending about £500 a year 
by the combination of Public Health Officers’ salaries 
and the grants from the Congested Districts Board ? — 

On sanitary officers ? 

5365. I understand you to say that you take six 
parishes to represent the Union of Inishowen. Is that 
right ? — Yes. 

5366. And we may take it that the average is about 
£70 a year ? — Yes. 

5367. And therefore you got £420 a year for the 
Parish Committees, and a large portion of this work 
is sanitation. Is that true? — Well, a portion; not a 
very large portion. It is not the greatest portion. 

5368. And then in addition to that you are spend- 
ing out of rates £105 a year on sanitary officers, who 
are supposed to do all the sanitary work of the dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

5369. Is that a common system ? — I think they 
are not getting as good value for their money as the 
Improvement Committee is getiting. 

5370. But it is not a question of whether the Com- 
mittee get value for their money or not. Is not it a 
question of the local authority making the sanitary 
officers do their work? You are obliged to appoint 
sanitary officers, are you not ? — Yes. 
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5371. These sanitary officers cost the Union, of Inish- 
owen £105 a year? — Yes. 

5372. That is for the purpose of having sanitary 
• work done, is not it ? — Yes. 

5373. If the sanitary officers do not do their work, 
the County Council is the authority to make them do 
their work ? — Yes, it is. 

6374. And if they have not done their work whose 
fault would it be? — If the sanitary officers attempt to 
compel these poor people to do these things tliey would 
want to have a Bench for their own purposes. Tho 
peopio would be continually every day brought up for 
not doing it. But under the Parish Improvement 
scheme these people have been rather encouraged by 
these small prizes to do this work voluntarily, but ' 
they are not being compelled to remove the manure 
heap by the sanitary officers. We liave hundreds of 
cases where they have done a good deal in the way of 
removing cs.itle from the dwelling-houses, for that was 
an old custom that was here, and that was nearly 
done away witli, too. 

5376. Was the removal of cattle from houses done 
by the^ sanitary officers before the Parish Committees 
came in ? — Oh, yes, it was always the habit to do it ; 
but it was never very eftectual— not so effectual as this 
encouragement tliat they got to improve their dwellings 
by those prizes. 

5376. Are you prepared, as an authority, as Chair- 
man of a County Council, to say that you see any 
anomaly or anything that is really objectionable in 
the fact of a district spending so much money as 
£105 in salaries for sanitary woric when the salaries 
are not really earned ? — Yes ; but I do not say that 
this £70 a year has been expended entirely for sanitary 
purposes, nor one-tenth of it for sanitary purposes. 
It was for every purpose, such as the approaches to 
their dwelling-houses, improvements in their dwelling- 
liouses, getting a man to put a boarded floor in h^ 
room. We did not compel him, we encouraged him, 
and it has had the effect. The sanitary officer could 
not compel him to board his floor. 

5377. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have a prize system in 
this district? — Yes. 

5378. You approve of that system, do you ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5379. It is not a prize system of giving grants if a 
person carries out certain ideas of the Committee? — I 
think tliat giving of grants for work of that kind is 
moi-o or less demoralizing, and some of them would not 
tako it. A man would say, “ That’s relief money ; I 
will not take it.” Althougli poor, they liave a very 
high spirit, some of them, and the prize system is 
far superior to that grant system, which would be 
looked upon by many of the poor people as being de- 
moralizing. They would say, “ Why, it is out-door 
relief.” 

5380. And you only give prizes if the work is carried 
out to your satisfaction ?— Yes, and it has no demorali- 
zing effects, and the other would mean the giving of 
grants to individuals. 

5381. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know any part of 
the Congested Di.striots Board’s work which ualls for so 
much local effort as that scheme of improvement of 
tho local committee? — Well, I do not know any part 
of their work that has done so much service. 

5382. But that they get so much assistance of the 
local committee in ? — Yes. 

5383. And a return of £700 worth of improvements 
18 produced by the grant given by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Boards ? — Yes. 

5384. Do you know any other part of their work in 
which they get any local co-operation at all ?— No I 
do not. 

53^. You yourself were advocatingthat certain work 
^ould be entirely done by the Congested Districts 
Board here?— I would not say that, but I wMld say 
in some cases that all this expenditure should be out 
of public funds where the benefit is common to a lot 
of people. 

5386. Here, with an expenditure of £70 of public 
funds, you say tliat you get a return of £700 ?— Yes. 

5387. Do yon know any other brancli of the Con- 
gested Districts Board’s work which calls forth so much 
local contribution and co-operation ?— I do not know 
of any, but this is largely owing to the interest taken 
m it by the Committee, who are men who have a desire 
to see to the welfare of the country. 

5388. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the success 
which you have outlined, Mr. Doherty, has been at- 
tained in the course of three years past ? — Yes ; I think 


it is not more than three or four years since we got the 
first instalment for prizes. 

5389. Sir John Colomb. — I do not exactly under- 
stand how the prize system works — its methods of pro- 
cedure. Do you say that such and such works should 
be done, and then when the people do them do you give 
a prize to the one who does it best, or how ? — we take 
applications for works they intend to do. The Con- 
gested Districts Board supply us with rules and regula- 
tions as to the expenditure of this money in prizes. 

3590. The Chairman. — I think, unless Sir John 
wishes to press that question, that if we run into 
these detail.®, to begin witli, we shall never get 
tlivough. We have got to take sixteen witnesses. 
There is only one other question I should like to ask, 
and it is this: You have pointed out to Sir John 
Colomb the difficulty of compelling people to make 
these sanitary improvements, and you iiave told liim^ 
that fay the operation of the improvement scheme, by 
offering prizes and so forth, you can induce them to- 
make alterations ? — Yes. 

5391. And he pointed out that there were sanitary 
officers appointed for the purpose of insisting that the 
houses should be in a sanitary condition. Am I not 
light in thinking that, once you have inducedi 
the people, through the medium of this Parisli Com- 
mittee scheme, to make these sanitary improvements, 
these people would not object to any pressure 
being brouglrt to bear by the sanitary officers upon 
them to keep th^e houses in a sanitary condition? — 
Certainly not. 

5392. And you would be prepared, as a member of 
the County Council, to enforce (he law in that re- 
spect? — Certainly, and in all cases we would enforce 
it, but the encouragement given by the Parish Com- 
mittee itself would cause others to foll-ow the example- 
and make a great change. 

6393. You propose to tell us about the fishing in- 
dustry. Of course with regard to the development of the 
fishing industry as a general principle I think you need 
not say anything. Everybody is agreed as to that, 
and I do not think there can be any question ? — Well, 
Inishowen, here, is a maritime peninsula, and the 
fishing industry is a sort of industry that should be 
encouraged and cultivated. 

6394. I should like you to tell us how, in your 
view, tho fishing industry could be encouraged ? 
— Well, I would say that out of public funds- 
piers and boat-slips round the coast should be 
made, and then that they should be encouraged 
to get boats by a subsidy of some kind, but 
that should be a remunerative business that should be 
repaid. That would be in the natiii-e of a loan for 
boats, which would be repaid by those who are in the 
speculation, and there should also be encouragement 
given for local subscribers to come in, 

5395. Can you tell us off-hand any places that you 
know of in the Inishowen or Fanad Peninsula where, 
in your opinion, the enlargement of a pier or the en- 
largement of a harbour or a boat-slip would improve 
the fishing ?— Well, I suppose I will not be blamed for 
^giiiuing at home. Buncrana Pier requires extension 
for that purpose, because it was pitiful to see hun- 
dreds of boats coming in here from the deep sea and 
not having water to get in to the pier when the tide 
was out. They could not get in at all, and I have 
often seen that. 

5396. Please tell us of any other places that you 
can remember?— Between this and Donaree there 
could be two or three harbours and slips, that is at 
the mouth of the Swilly ; and in Dunaff, I think 
And on the other side of the Swilly, just right op- 
posite tins town, there is a place where a sheltered 
harbour could easily be made, at least some hundreds of 
pounds would make it, that would accommodate hun- 
dreds of people on the other side of Swilly, with their 
smaU boats coming in, Application has been made to 
tJie County Council, and I think frequently to the Con- 
g^'Sted Districts Board, for that purpose. It is called 
Newbridge, exactly opposite Buncrana, and the Go- 
vernment probably would give some aid to it also. 

_ 5397. In your opinion, the fishing industry would be 

improved cn this coast by the enlargement of piers ? 

Very much. ^ 

_ 5398. Can you teU us what is the effect of an 
inadequate pier, wliat actual draw-back does it 
cause ? — It was first made for a fishing pier. 

5399. I do not mean Buncrana, but 'speaking gene- 
rally?— There are no piers on Lough Swilly except 
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Buncrana and Rathmullen, that I know of, and Port- 
salon. There ai'o only three piers on Lough Swilly, 
ibut there could be littfe harbours made for smaE boats. 

I think that is a place where public money could be 
very well expended. 

5400. Sir Peancis Mowait. — You mean for boats 
•that go out fishing during the day and come in at 
night ? — Yes, the rowing boats, the only boats in fact 
to fish about Lough Swilly, for those people about this 
.place have no large boats at all, and they would have 
to get them by means of loans or something of that 
kind. I do not mean to say that this should be 
money that would be granted out of Imperial funds. 

. When it comes to the question of the building of boats 
and supplying nets such as that, that should be re- 
munerative expenditure; but the piers should be out 
•of Imperial funds. 

5401. When you talk of the provision of suitable 
boats under loans, is it not the practice of the 
Congested Districts Board to do that? — I hope we wiU 
get it expended here, for it is not much known here. 

5402. Surely if fishermen in this district wish to 
■obtain loans for the purchase of boats, or wish to have 
boats on the share system, they can get them without 
the smaUest trouble ?—WeU, I think an industry of 
this kind must be fostered by some Board in order to 
get success, and I am sure there is no other Board 
could give it that assistance except the Congested 
-Districts Board. 

5403. That was not my point. Have you any reason 
to suppose that those people have applied for larger 
boats to the Congested Districts Board, and have failed 
to get them ? — I could not say that they have. 

5404. Because what you suggest as the means by 
which they should get boats, namely the loan and 
sliare system, is exactly the system of the Congested 
Districts Board? — Well, they should be encouraged in 
some way, for I do not think any of them know mucli 
about it in this district, 

5405. Is not it a question for the local men of the 
•district? — But, as a rule, fishermen cannot take the 
initiative in such matters. 

5406. Bnt, surely, there are lots of people in this 
district who are capable of taking the initiative to 
fhe extent of bringing .‘.he wants of the fishermen to 
the notice of the Congested Districts Board ? — WeE, 
at any rate, nothing has been done in this district 
that I know of. 

5407. And for that do you blame the Congested 
Districts Board? — I am not blaming, I am rather 
praising them than blaming them for wliat they liave 
done, but they have paid little attention to this dis- 
trict in encouraging the fishermen of the district, 
■and I tliinlc that something good should result from it. 

5403. But, then, you do blame them to the extent 
that you say that the fishing needs of this district 
have not been sufficiently looked after by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Is that so? — Oh, no. I just 
.say that the fishing industry cannot succeed till we 
have piers suitable. That I do not blame the Con- 
.gested Districts Board for. 

5409. Whom do yon blame, then ? — In fact, for Bun- 
crana Pier I blame the War Department and the Ad- 
miralty, who use that pier, and never give a penny, 
although asked frequently to do so. They have never 
given a penny for improving it. The Technical In- 
struction Department ofiered £2,000, but the War 
Department and the Admiralty never give a penny 
<ilthough they use it and have a steamer there for 
■going with stores c.nd men to the several forts around 
the Swilly, and they were asked to subscribe some- 
thing. 

5410. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — The Admiralty have no 
■funds for building piers? — The War Department has, 
I linderstand, and it would be a very small item of 
what they have for making improvements. It would 
be a very small part of the cost of piers that they 
build, and now they have no way of getting to the 
pier when the tide is out. When the tide is in they 
•have the steamer here, and when the tide is out they 
must wait for their stores and boats till the tide comes, 
•and I think they should have expended some money. 

5411. I should like to ask you this question. You 
said that some encouragement is required in order 
that fishermen should apply for boats on the share 
system or the loan system ? — Yes. 

5412. And do you not think that the locality is the 
proper authority to encourage them? How do you 
expect that the Congested Districts Board is to go 


round and ask these people to ask ? — I beEeve if there g 1906. 
were some way of raising a local committee to assist 
the fishermen it would be well, for they do not know I'lr. William 
much about diplomacy. Doherty, j.p- 

5413. We quite agree that you can hardly expect 
the fishermen to do it themselves, but, surely, the 
locality ought to take sufficient interest in the matter 
to suggest to the fishermen to apply to the Congested 
Districts Board? — There has not been such a com- 
mittee in Ireland. 

5414. Perhaps it would be worth while to try it ? — 

If that were done it would certainly have a good 
effect. 

5415. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doknell. — I s it not your 
chief point that from Buncrana to MaEn Head there 
is no pier at present capable of giving shelter to fish- 
ing boats? — Yes, that is my point. That is the first 
thing to be done. 

5416. Sir John Colomb. — You mentioned a large 

fishing fleet in here? — Yes. . 

5417. Is that a common thing, for a large fishing 
fleet to coone into this bay? — Yes. 

5418. Are they mostly Irish boats or Scottish ? — They 
are principally Scotch boaf-s, and they come in to this 
pier as the quickest way of getting to a luilway station. 

5419. Is there not a good deal of curing done here at 
certain times? — Tliere has been few the last few years. 

5420. Do they not give employment to the people 
about, in the salting and cleaning and all that? — No ; 
it is principally foreign hands that come. 

5421. Mr. Betce., — But your point, as I under- 
stand, is, that if there was a proper pier here, Bun- 
crana would develop into a large fishing port, and 
become a port of call for a large fishing fleet ? — Yes, 
owing to its proximity to the railway station. 

5422. Mr. Sutheeland. — Owing to its beii^ a cen- 
tral point on Lough SwEIy? — It is owing to the fact 
that the railway comes here. 

5423. But if the railway were to go further down the 
Lough, nearer to the mouth, that, I presume, would be 
a stiU better centre? — I do not know that it would. I 
tliink tliat tliey would like the shelter of the harbour. 

5424. But there i.« plenty uf siieller in Lough SwiEy, 
is not there? — don’t think there would be a raEway 
bo go to Donaree, and that is the mouth of the Lough. 

It was intended that the Camdonagh Ene sliould go 
that way, and some people propiKed it, bub it was not 
done. 

5425. Possibly the boats wenEd not go up to Bun- 
crana if they had a station furtlier down Lough SwEly? 

— They would have very little shelter till they got 
inside of Donaree He.ad, and it is only five miles to 
Buncrana pier. 

5426. The advantage of Buncrana is that you liave 
already a railway? — Yes, and a sheltered harbour as 
well. 

5427. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think the fi&Fdng 
would be very much improved if those facEities ■were 
given? — Yes ; I bEieve it would be, because it is a 
great disadvantage to those large boats to Iiave "to send 
in their hernias by small boats in to the pier. If 
there was a pier that' they could get alongside of, it 
would stimulate the fishing industry very much. 

5428. You think that is capable of devEopment? — 

O^tainly, it is one great source of consolation that we 
have. 

5429. Mr. Sutheelasd. — The large boats don't come 
into the shElow wa-ter where the present pier is?— If 
it was extended, about 200 larg-e boats could land at it. 

5430. "WTiat depth of water have you at low tide?— 

At lowest tides Eght or nine feet, and at highest fide 
twelve or fourteen feet. That is the range of the tide 
between high and low water. 

5431. Tile Chairman. — You think, I believe, that 
if this place was turned into a large fishing 
centre a development of cooperage and net-making in- 
dustries would follow? — WcE, they would follow, as a 
matter of course, but that could not be unless they 
were subsidised by this Board or some other Board, 
and there is no other Board, I think, that could do 
it so wEl. We entei-tain the hope that this visit of 
this Royal Oomnussion wEl do great things for this 
place that has been a Ettle quiet and Elent for a time. 

We are very for north, and we hope we wEl be brought 
in'to communication with the rest of the world. 
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Ocl. 8, 1906. 5432. We are rery much obliged to you Mr Doherty. 

' Witness . — Does migration come n’ithin the scope of 

Mr. Williftm your inquiry? — Of course it does, but I am bound to 
Doherty, j.i’. point out to you that we have heard a good deal about 
migration. There are one or two witnesses that we 


wish to hear to-day, who have already announced their 
intention to give evidence on that. We have been an 
hour and a quarter at your evidence and we have six- 
teen witnesses to call in two days. 


Mr. J.B. 
Mullin, J.P., 


Mr. J. B. MuLLix, 
5433. The Chaikman. — Have jou sent in an out- 
line of your evidence? — No, the time was too short 
to enable me to send you a synopsis of my evidence. 

I have just written it down, and I will read it, 
but I shall, with your permission, confine my 
evidence to the making of a few suggestions, 
the adoption of whidi would, in my opinion, 
contribute greatly to the improvement of the lot 
of tlie inhabitants of the congested area bordering 
on Buncrana. I say bordering on Buncrana advisedly, 
for I believe that we have quite near to the town of 
Buncrana as great congestion .as is to be found in 
almost ajiy other portion of the County Donegal, now 
scheduled as congested. Tho average farm in the dis- 
trict in question is so small and the soil so poor, that 
it does not yield sufficient produce to support tlie 
occupiers, or provide continuous eanployment for 
cither the male or female members of the family, or 
for the' liorses which must be kept to brealc up such 
rough soil in the spring. It is, tlierefore, absolutely 
necessary if these people are to have the bare neces- 
saries of life that some additional employment should 
be provided for them. Eormerly, the shirt industry 
supplied tliis wajit to an extent, but at present, tire 
supply of work fram the shirt factorira in London- 
derry is not nearly equal to tho demand, with the 
result, that a great many female home workers are 
idle more tlian half time. To meet this difficulty, I 
would respectfully suggest the establishment of a 
knitting centre in Buncrana, wliicli is the market town 
of a very large district, where an instructress would 
teach macliine-knitting, and from which knitting 
machines would be supplied on tho hire-purchase 
system to trained workers. My next suggestion, would 
be the establisliment of a wooUeai mill, or carpet 
factory, preferably a woollen mill which would give 
employment to a largo number of both, male and 
female workers. Buncrana is admirably adapted for 
such an industry, liaving ample water power. At 
present, there is a large mill lying idle in Buncrana, 
wliich was formerly used as a spinning mill, and 
wliicli, I have no doubt, could be rented on very favour- 
able terans, with water rights. There would also be 
eveiy chance of success and ample accommodation at 
tho same mill for a cooperage similar to those opened 
at Killybegs and Burton Port by the Congested Dis^ 
tricts Bo^. I am also of opinion that there is a 
good opening for the Compressed Peat industry in 
this locality, owing to tho quantity and quality of the 
peat bc^s, and also to the facilities which exist for 
transit, both fay rail and sea. To my own knowledge 
the Parish Improvement Scheme has been a great 
success in this district, and the expenditure, though 
small, has given splencUd results. H the contribution 
from the Congested Districts Board could be in- 
creased, and permission given for the granting of 
prizes, for say, two or tlireo years, to those wiio spray 
their potato crops according toi instructions, and also 
to those who plant fruit trees suitable to the locality 
and soil, especially gooseberry culture, the results 
would amply justify the outlay ; there is comparatively 
little trouble growing good marlcetable gooseberries 
in quantity, and I know of no other crop which would 
yield such a profit to the grower. If I am not unduly 
tresp.'issing on your time^ I would direct your spi-cial 
attention to the enormotts loss which is entailed year 
by year on the fishermen who sell thedr catches at 
Buncrana, owing to tho want of sufficient pier accom- 
modation. One instance alone will prove my assei’- 
tion. In May, 1904, we liad about 100 boats 

fishing off Buncrana ; these boats arrived at 
Buncrana Pier one morning with about 5,000 
baskets of herring — an unusually large catch — but, 
owing to the crowding at the pier tho great 
bulk of the catch was not landed until the afternoon, 
and owing to the deterioration of quality, due to delay, 
had to be sold at reduced prices, which represent^ 
a loss of about £600 on the one night’s fishing alone. 
One crew, more unfortunate than the rest, failing to 
get sufficiently close to the pier until the evening 

• Seep 


J.P., D.i,., examined. 

found their fish so badly injured as to be useless and 
were obliged to empty thedr catch, value for nearly 
£100 back into the sea. These figures can be verifi^. 
The shipment of iron ore in quantity, all of wMch 
comes direct from the congested district in question,, 
is made almost impossible by the state of Bun(W£^ 
pier. At the present moment, we have in the vicinity 
of the pier, not less than twelve to fourteen hundred 
tons of ore awaiting sliipment. 

5434. Mr. Bryce. — Where does that come from? — 
Prom Clonmany and Mentiaghs. Then I say that, 
the export trade in peat, which also benefits the 
congested district, is also terribly handicapped 
for lack of a suitable pier. I could give a 
great many facts and figures bearing on the 
value of the fishing industry along the coast did 
time permit, but perhaps I might ’be allowed to ten- 
der tills information later.*' My last suegestion, which 
is "that Buncrana be at once formed into an urban 
district Jias also a very important bearing on the con- 
gested district in question, inasmuch as the develop- 
ment of Buncrana as a large residential and summer 
resort would liave a reflex influence for good on the 
whole of Inishowen. This development is absolutely 
impossible while we are under the control of the Rural 
District Council. Our great grievance is the want of 
full urban powers. We have no quarrel with the 
Rural District Council, who treat us with great con- 
sideration, and conduct their business in a most 
businesslike manner ; but we believe we should be- 
allow-ed to spend our own money in improving our 
own town and district, and in making Buncrana what 
nature evidently intended it to be — viz., one of the- 
nicest and most healthful seaside resorts in Ireland. 
At present we are obliged to go before the Rural Dis- 
trict Council, who never hold their meetings nearer 
to us than Camdonagh, to ask for permission to 
carry out the most trifling improvement. At their- 
very last meeting we asked for permission to alter 
the position of three electric lamps, which request,, 
owing to a misunderstanding, was refused. In brief, 
it is simply impossible for us to keep pace with other 
seaside resorts, such as Portmsh and Castlerock, if 
we have to carry the Inishowen Rural District Coun- 
cil on our backs any longer. 

5436. The Chairman. — Are you a member of the- 
Letterkenny District Council? — No; I am a London- 
derry merchant resident in Buncrana, and I am- 
nominated to give evidence by the Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 

5437. Do you say that you think that Buncrana 
might be made a knitting centre, and also that 
woollen mills might be established here, and these are 
the two chief industries ? — Tes, and cooperage. 

5438. Witli cooperage ? — Yes. 

5439. As regards such a thing as a woollen mill, do 
you suggest that the Congested Districts Board should' 
supply and maintain and run an industry of that 
kind out of their funds?-— Or assist in supporting an 
industry of that sort. 

5440. Or give a sum in aid ? — Yes ; towards the 
purchase- of premises and macJiinery, or something 
that would assist in the starting of such an industry. 

5441. And that after they had given that grant in 
aid their interference should cease ? — I think it 
should be self-supporting, and would be self-support- 
ing in -a very short time. 

5442. Has any proposal of that kind ever beeir 
made to the Congested Districts Board? — Not that I 
am aware of. I am speaking from some knowledge- 
nf woollen mills at Convoy and Spamount, and I un- 
derstand that the industry there is in a very pros- 
perous condition. 

5443. Has that been started witli the aid of the 
Congested Districts Board ? — No, privately. 

5444. Where are those places ?— One is at Convoy. 

5445. Where is Convoy ?— Not many miles from 
Londonderry. 

5446. If tile woollen mill tliere is in a prosperous- 
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condition, a -woollen mill started entirely by private 
enterprise, -what is to prevent private enterprise 
doing the same thing here ? — We have not private 
enterprise to do it here. 

5447. Would you go so far as to say that in any 
place like Buncrana, where private enterprise happens 
for the moment to be lacking, a body such as the Con- 
gested Districts Board should step in and utilise part 
of their public funds for the purpose of stimulating 
private enterprise ? — I would, my lord ; in this par- 
ticular district the great want in some work for those 
who are not able to subsist on their little plots of 
land with any comfort. 

5448. And have not the Board attempted to stimu- 
late industry by every means in their power ? — Not 
dn this district, for the knitting industry is an in- 
dustry that might have been started. 

5449. My point is this — Do you suggest that the 
Congested Districts Board sliould themselves take the 
initiative in a matter of that kind, or would you say 
that it was the duty first of all of some private in- 
dividual to promote a scheme, and then to appro ich 
the Congested Districts Boarrl for aid? — If we got a 

rivate individual to do that it might be all right, 
ut I am afraid we shall have to wait a considerable 
time for any private individual to come forward and 
start such an industry. 

5450. And if any private individual did c :ne for- 
ward what do you suggest should the procediive of 
the Congested Districts Board Le ?--I think they 
should come foiward, too, and see if it was possible 
to start such an indu.stry with a fair prospect of 
success, and make a full inquiry into all the details, 
and see would it be possible for them to assist the 
industry with fu-ids. 

5451. Then, you do say that where private enter- 
prise is lacking in any locality the Congested Districts 
Board should come forward, and by means of their 
public funds stimulate such enterprise ? — Not in any 
locality, my lord ; not in Londonderry, for instance. 

5452. I mean in any locality within a congested 
area ? — Yes. 

5453. Mr. K.4 V.\n.4.gh. — H ave you ever heard of com- 
pressed peat being successful in any other part of Ire- 
land ? — A short time ago I was in conversation with a 
gentleman engaged in making compressed peat, and 
exhibiting it at one of the shows in Dublin, and I 
learned fTOm him that it was a great success. 

5454. Where was that peat ? — The compressed peat 
factory is on the main line from Londonderry to 
Duolin. I have seen it from the train in passing. 

5455. And you undei'stand that to be a success ? — 
He informed me that it was a great success, and said 
that at that very time they liad almost as many orders 
as they could turn out. 

5456. A paying success ? — A paying success. 

5457. Is there enough peat in this district to start 
such an industry, and to supply fuel for that work ? 
Yes, ample. 

5458. For many years ? — For a great many years to 
come. 

5459. If you started an industry of that sort you 
would not waste the fuel of the country ? — I do not 
think, sir, there is any danger of that whatever ; but 
witnesses who come after me will speak with more 
exactness perhaps on that particular point. 

5460. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneli,. — F or those indus- 
tries that you suggest has Buncrana tlie advantage of 
good water power ? — Yes, my lord. 

5461. It is not a scheduled district ? — It is not, but 
portion of it should be. 

5462. I suppose, therefore, that you would expect 
the Department of Agriculture and Industries to come 
to your aid more directly than the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — Yes ; our needs are very pressing. 

5465. Although it is not in the scheduled area per- 
sons living in the scheduled area would benefit, would 
they, by any such industry stai-ted in Buncrana ?— 
Directly and indirectly. 

5464. What you would expect from the public body 
would be instruction and a grant in aid to start the 
thing 1 — That is all, my lord. 

5465- At the same time, as the Chairman has 
suggested, would you not consider it reasonable 
that the local people should take the initiative,- 
and ask either of those public bodies to provide aid ? 
—We would be very glad to do that if we liad any 
encouragement to do so. 


5466. Then it would be reasonable for any of those g |c 
public bodies asked to give aid to go into the case, ' J—' 
and investigate with all the assistance of expert Mr. J- B. 
knowledge the chances of a commercial development? Mullin, j. 
— That would be a very wise thing to do, my lord. 

5467. But you are confident that the result of such 
an inv^tigation would be favourable ? — I have no 
doubt whatever that it would. 

5468. Sir John Colomb. — have only to ask you 
one question. You said, as indicating the want of 
an improved pier at Buncrana that -there was iron, ore 
now awaiting shipment ? — Yes. 

5469. Do you mean by -that that they cannot put it 
on board a ship, or that they cannot get a ship to 
carry it ? — I will explain the case, sir. The iron 
ore is usually carried from this pier by small 
steamers running into Derry. After they discharge 
their cargo at Derry they are chartered for Bun- 
crana. And when you approach the captain he in- 
quires regarding Buncrana, and discovers that he can 
only get in at certain states of the tide, and probably 
he will toll you at once that he will not go there unless 
at a prohibitive rate. 

5470. Has he told you ? — No„ but it is a matter of 
common knowledge. 

5471. Can you tell me of any other case of a captain 
offered his freight, and told li© can get at high--watea: 
alongside a pier and refusing? — I cannot tell jou, but 
I am sure there are dozens of cases on record. 

5472. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say there is at 
present a large amount of iron ore waiting for ship- 
ment at Buncrana ? — There is ; and I have no doubt 
it would not be waiting if the pier was improved. 

There is 1,200 or 1,400 tons of it. 

5473. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know the people 
who own this iron ore? — No. 

5474. What you tell us is your own observation ? — T 
saw it there to-day. 

5475. And you conclude that the reason the ore is 
tJiei© is because there is not water alongside the pier 1 
— Yes ; I am sure that if the same quantity oi ore 
was laid down at Londonderry it woul<f be taken away 
in two or three days. 

5476. What you have told us of the iron or© is not 
from your own personal knowledge, but from what 
you heard ? — Yes, from what I heard and seen. 

5477. Mr. Sutherland. — But it is well known that 
ships charge higher freight rates at bad piers than at 
good ones? — Oh, yes They take risk of loss of time 
and everything into consideration. If they go to a 
port where they can sail in and load, and go straight 
out, it can be done at a much cheaper rate. 

5478. That is a fact that is quite independent ol 
Buncrana ? — Yes. 

5479. Sir John Colomb. — Assuming that the iron 
ore has been coming down here seeking shipment ? — I 
know that it has been stored here for some time, for 
I pass by where it is stored each morning. 

5480. The Chairman. — The suggestion seemed to be 
that a great lot of iron ore had been lying there for 
months? — For some considerable time. 

5481. Had they shipped iron ore before that, or is 
this the first? — Yes, they often shipped before, and 
this is lying awaiting shipment now. 

5482. They had already sliipped some? — Oh, yes ; 
tliey shipped large quantities. 

5483. Sir John Colomb. — But you never asked any- 
body in charge of this ore why it was lying tliere, did 
you? — Well, I do not know that I did. I was so 
thoroughly convinced that the reason that it was lying 
there was that they liad not proper shipping facilities. 

It is obvious. 

5484. The Chairman. — You have told us of an in- 
cident that occurred with regard to the fishing boats — 
that they came in with a catch of herrings, and could 
not get alongside the pier? — Undoubtedly. 

5485. Were those Buncrana boats? — No, not all. A 
great many were Scotch boats. 

5486. And were they in the habit of coming Here 
with their catches? — Yes; in large numbers in that 
particular season. 

5487. It so happened that on that occasion they 
came in in larger numbers than usual? — Yes. 

5488. Then, would you regard this as the head- 
quarters while they are fishing off your coasts? — Yes, 

I would, my lord. 

5489. And their coming in here -would give employ- 
ment to various people ? — ^Yes ; 1 understand that 
curers pay away in wages £1 per barrel, independent 
of the cost of the fish ; and the local people would 
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Oct. 8 1900. received the larger portion of that amount for 

■ cleaning, curing, carting, barreling, and all the 
■Mr. J. 13. incidental Expenses connected with- the industry. 
Muhin, J.P., 5490. Mr. Bryce. — In the particular case that 

you- mentioned, the fish was to be bent away 
•fresh ; that was not a case of curing tliem at 
all. It would have benefited the carting com- 
pany, but it would not have benefited the people of 
Buncrana ? — The loss arose from the fact that the 
fish deteriorated, and liad to be sold as second and 
third class fish ; if they had been sold in the morning 
it would have been as first-class fish. 

5491. And they would liave been cured here ? — Yes. 
A certain quantity is usually sent to market fresh, 
but the larger portion is retained here for the purpose 
of curing ; and the curers were all in readiness for 
that catch. 

5492. And the fish in one boat were so deteriorated 
that they were, thrown into the sea, though the curers 
were there ? — I mean tliat the delay that arose afiected 
the quality of the fish for curing. 

5493. For curing ?— When fish are to be sold as first- 
class quality they require to be landed, and cured 
immediately. 

5494 The Ch.-iirm.4x. — Suppose tire boats come 
in early in tlie morning, and for some reason 
they are unable to land their herrings till that after- 
noon, would that deteriorate them to such an extent 
that tliey would not be worth curing ? — I would not 
say nob worth curing, but they: would not be worth as 
much money. 

6495. In this case you say they threw them over- 
board in the afternoon ? — I said the evening. It was 
much later than the period wlien the other boats were 
brought in. That particular boat did not unload till 
the evening. 

5496. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did not arrive till the 
evening? — Did not get in to the pier until evening. 

5497. Mr. S'otherland. — Of course there would 
sometimes be such a glut that the curers even could 
not cure tlie fish at the time. That often might arise, 
even with a good pier, and if the curers had not the 
resources to cure them they would be thrown into the 
sea in the same way ? — No ; they would be taken out, 
and spread and salted, and that would arrest the 
deterioration to some extent. 

5498. The Chairman. — But that is the only occasion 
on which such a thing has liappetted. As a rule, 
when tip herrings are brought in here they are sent 
a-way without any difficulty ? — No ; when there is any- 
thing like a reasonably good catcli there is tremendous 
difficulty ; and a great many curers say they will not 
continue to come here at all unless they get better 
conditions. 

5499. Jlr. SninERiAND. — Have you ever lieard an 
estimate made of the cost necessary to make your pier 
efficient? — Various sums are mentioned. I think the 
last sum I heard mentioned was £7,000. 

5500. And what did it cost as it stands now? — I 
could not answer that question, sir. Out of that 
£7,000 the County Council offered £1,000 and the 
Agriculture Board £2,000, and we are stiU. looking for 
the balance. 

5501. IVas it you made tlie proposal to extend the 
railway further down Lough Swilly ? — I did not. 


5502 It was some other witness. But supposing 
that that were done, the probability is that the fisher- 
men would prefer to go to the railway? — The railway 
runs practically along the coast, not quite close to th6 
coast ; but I do not think a railway any closer to tli& 
coast would be any great advantage. 

5503. Surely the boats would like to go in as little- 
as possible to Lough Swilly ? — Lough Swilly is con- 
sidered a splendid slielter. If they had sufficient pier 
accommodation I do not see whei-e else they would go. 

5504. It is a question of reaching the railway at the 
nearest point? — Yes. 

5505. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Sutherland’s point is, 
that, supposing the railway was continued for five 
miles down the fishermen would much rather go there 
than to Buncrana, because they would not have te 
beat up five miles? — Possibly they would, but while 
we have the existing pier it would appear to me, to 
be much simpler to extend it. 

5506. The Chairman. — Has it not been suggested 
that the pier at JIalin Head should be enlarged? — 
Yes ; but it is not practicable, I am told. 

5607. Has nothing been done on Malin Head lately T 
— I -inderstand a grant was made, but could not be 
used. The position is very much exposed. 

5508. Mr. Bryce. — Have any representations been 
made to the Government about Buncrana ? — Yes. 

5509. Time and again ? — Yes, and quite recently. 

5510. You wisii to say something about the pos- 
session of horses by the small’ farmers here? — Yes. 

5511. Do many poor people possess horses here? 
— Yes. The point I wanted to make was that they 
must get liorses to break up their rough soil in the 
spring, and that the development of the industry of 
the iron ore ■would enable them to get employment for 
the horses during the remainder of the season. 

5512. But, of course, if the people have got horses 
tliey cannot be so very bodly off? — They generally 
have one horse. 

5513. Sir John Coeomb. — Poor persons? — Yes; 

agricultural holders, each a hoi.se. The great maiorit-v 
oi them have one. ‘ ^ 


5514. The Chairjian. — Do any fishing boats come- 
in Trawnlega Bay? — I cannot answer that. 

5515. Can you tell me where Port New is? — It is 
away round the northern coast of the county, not in 
Lough Swilly. 

5616. Mr Sutherland. — Do 1 understand tliat you 
are here representing Buncrana?— I understand that 
I am nominated to give evidence by the Moderator 
of tlie General Assembly. 

5517. What struck me while you were giving your 
evidence was that you were giving evidence witli 
regard to Buncrana, though it is not a Congested Dis- 
trict? — Buncrana, though not a Congested District, 
serves a Congested District ; and all my observations 
would bear on the condition of the Congested District. 

5518. In your opinion Buncrana should be a Con- 
gested District?— -Y ell, Buncrana comes up close to a 
Congested District. We liave some portions near 
Buncrana quite as congested as other parts of the 
countv. 


5519. But tlie Congested Districts Board can only 
operate m a Congested District?— But I understood 
that tlie object of this inquiry was to widen the scope 
ot Its powers if necessary. 


Mr. Hugh 
O'D.nuioll. 


hlr. Hugh O’Donnell examined. 


5520. The Chairman. — You also, I think, come here 
on behalf of the Donegal County Council? — Yes, my 
lord. 

5521. I understand that you propose to give some 
statistics with regard to the area and population 
of the Congested Districts in Milford Union? — Yes. 
I have a list of towiilands whicli I wish to have 
included in the Congested Districts. I liave made out 
the percentages, to show that they are more con- 
gested than even tlie electoral divisions that ate already 
scheduled as such. I have made a comparison of the 
congested and non-congested parts of the .Milford Union 
and I have made out the averages. 

5523. I think it would be well if you would give ua 
in the statistics with regard to the Milford Union?— 
My lord, that is what I want to hand in 


The folio-wing to-wnlands ought to be scheduled as Con- 
gested, viz. : — 


- 

1 Area. 

■Valuatiou 

latSn. 

MlLEOED ELECTORAL 
DrnsioN. 

Golan 

Oarriokabressel .... 

' A. R. P. 
1 1.185 1 2 

149 1 S2 

£ g. d. 
1'5 0 0 
11 15 0 

188 

16 

Kiluacren.an Electoral 
D insioN. 

Enocknabollen 

Drlmbrlok : 

Clonklllrbeg, . . . . | 

Clonklllymore, . ... . | 

ISO 3 29 

249 2 28 
258 0 33 

59 5 0 
52 15 0 

41 15 0 

« 

67 

Total, . . j 

2,217 3 18 

308 10 0 

416 


Average valuation per liead ot population — 14». lOi 
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You see in these non-congested districts that I wish 
to have included the valuation is only 14s. lOd. per 
head, which is lower than in. the Congested Districts 
.of Milford Union, where it is 19s. per head. 

5524. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donxlll. — Y ou think these 
townlands should be scheduled ? — I do, my lord. 

5525-6. You do not allude to a complete electoral 
division, but to certain towmlands ? — Certain town- 
lands. There are four townlands on ihe one side of 
lioughkeel and two in Milford. I cannot understand 
the reason they are not scheduled. 

5627. Mostfiev. Dr. O'Donselt,. — W ould the reason 
ho this, that when they are taken in the electoral divi- 
sion to which they belong the valuation per head of 
Ihe electoral division is not under 30s. per lead? — 
My lord, that may be the reason. 

5528. The Chaibmax. — ^Then, Mr. O’Donnell, I take 
it that it is your view that these places should be 
scheduled. You do not agree with the present method 
of sclieduling or the present definition. You would 
like a definition which would include such places? — 
Yes, in addition to what is already scheduled. I find 
no fault with wliat is already scheduled, hut I would 
like to have these townlands included. 

5529. You think the present definition excludes 
cithers like that ? — I do. 

5530. Have you e\-er thought of iUiy means by which 
places like that could be included — have you thought of 
any definition wliicli would include them ?^I went on 
the basis that one pound valuation per liead of popu- 
lation represented great congestion, and the towniands, 
a list of which I have handed in, liave a valuation of 
only 14s. lOif. per head of population, which is a very 
low valuation. 

5531. Supposing we agree for the moment that these 
places ought to be included, how would you propose 
to amend the present definition of congestion in such 
a way that you could include them ? — By having them 
added to the district already scheduled as so. 

5532. When you say that you would like to include 
them you have not really thought, have you, of any 
alteration in the definition under which they could 
be included ; you have contented yourself with thinking 
that they should he included? — Yes, when they are 
more highly congested than other pai-ts tliat are already 
scheduled, 

5533. Mr. SxrrnEBLAxn. — But you are aware that 
the Congested Districts Board must act on the Act of 
Parliament in which the present definition is con- 
tained, and that they have no power at pi-esent to take 
in those places that you have mentioned. Do you 
understand that? — Well, of course I am aware that 
that is part of tlie things suggested for your considera- 
tion — what areas require to be scheduled as congested 
that are not so scheduled. 

The Chairman, — That is perfectly right. 

5534. Mr. Sutherland. — But you are aware that at 
present the Congested District Board have not the 
power to include those places?— I am not quite sure. 

5536. It is in the Act of Parliament? — Of course, 
I see it when it is mentioned to me. 

5536. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You king the 
ease before us because this Commission can consider 
congestion wherever it is found? — Yes, my lord. 

5537. The Chairman’s point here, however, was how 
we could get a definition that would include your town- 
lands. The electoral division is the present unit, 
and it leaves your townlands out. Unless we make the 
townland the unit they would not come in. 

5538. Sir John Colomb. — Do you recommend an 
addition to the scheduled ai-ea ? — I do. 

5639. Now, do you know any case where you think 
an area has been scheduled and ought not to be ? — No. 

5540. The Chairman. — Do you think that cottage 
industries can be improved ? — I do, very much. 

5541. Will you tell us in what way you tliink tljey 
can be improved ? — If you wish I will read out head- 
ings,_ and you can put questions. The industrial works 
required are the widening and deepening of Lurgy 
river, in the Termon Electoral Division, which 
joins the Lennon at Kilmacrenan, the sea at 
Ramelton. The widening and deepening of the 
Lurgy would drain and make fit for reclamation 
200 to 300 acres. I think the cost would not be 
more than £200. Well, there is an inexhaustible 
supply of the best grey granite at Barnes.s Gap. in 
the same electoral division, and of red granite at Glen. 

5542. What division? — Barness Gap is in Termon, 
and Glen is in the electoral division of Glen. Then 
there might be a carpet factory and a woollen factory, 


there being abundance of water power in the Lurgy, g jggg 

Lennon, and Loughkeel rivers. There were once five _i_ 

flax mills on two miles of the Loughkeel river, and a ilr. Hugh 
tuck mill, and they are all idle now. .Of course O'DonaelL 
the water of Loughkeel, being 328 feet above the 
sea level, there is any amount of water power, and 
it is useless now, doing nothing. Cottage ' Indus* 
tries, such as crochet, shirt -making, sprigging, knit- 
ting, and lace-making are very much required, that is 
if we want to keep our girls at home and not let them 
all go away, and a market for those industries should 
be procured to make them a success — I should say some 
foreign market. I would also have the mountains re- 
served by the landlords purchased and apportioned 
amongst the tenants whose holdings adjoin the reserves, 
for the purpose of sheep rearing, their present hold- 
ings being too small for that purpose, and in the event 
of promoting such industries as woollen factories, it 
would be necessary to get the mountains for rearing 
sheep. 

5543. You wish to say something about migration? 

— Thera are about 500 acres of good land under per- 
manent pasture in Milford Union which, if purchased 
for the purpose of migration, would considerably re- 
lieve the more congested areas. The congested areas 
are generally valued too high, and hence the taxes on 
these areas are heavy. It should be borne in mind 
that the crops on the better mountain holdings and 
glens of the county are scarcely half as good as those 
on good land, while the labour, owing to the hilly state 
generally of these small holdings and the primitive 
methods of cultivation, are twice as great. Now, if 
the cost of labour be equal l.o the value of the crops 
raised we find the value of this class of land only one- 
fourth that of good land, while tbe bad and hilly roads, 
and, in many cases, no roads at all, render this class 
of land of still less value. The boys and girls who have 
friends in America to send home their passage money, 
gc out to the United States. The young men who ai"© 
too poor to go to America go to public works in Scot- 
land for about nine months in the year and then come 
home. The girls hire out with the large farmers in 
the Lagan or elsewhere. It is these two classes of 
emigrants who support their respective families and 
pay more than half the rents and taxes and other ex- 
penses of the Congested Districts. Some of the older 
men, the heads of families, often go to the Scotch 
harvest for five or six weeks, leaving their own little 
harvest to the tender care of their wives and little 
children. The Congested Districts Board is the most 
popular semi-independent Board in Ireland. Although 
they have not done as much in betteriiig tlie condition 
of the people in the inland Cojigcsted Districts in the 
"County Donegal as could be desired, yet the people 
believe that it is owing to their inability, for the want 
of funds to afford relief, and not their unwillingness 
to do so. Hence the people attach no blame to the 
Board. The imports from foreign countries in the 
way of farm produce have lowered the price of crops 
at home, and hence have made the land of less value. 

This affeots the large farmers more than the small 
ones, because the small farmers liave rarely anything 
to sell. There is a matter which I wish to bring 
before you which I saw in the paper, and it is, of 
course, for the Commission to consider it. I do not 
know whether it is true. In reference to the Rev. D. 

O’Hara’s evidence before the Commission in Dublin, 
the following appears in the Press: — 

“ Sir John Colomb — What do they (the sanitary 
officers) do for their salaries? — The\vitness replied 
tliat they did very little. It was easily earned 
money. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then the sub-sani- 
tary officer assists the sanitary officer in doing 
nothing ? — That is what it amounts to. Sir 
John Colomb. — Is tlie reason that nothing is 
done by them tliat the Rural Councils or 
Boards of Guardians don’t care twopence about 
sanitation ?— Well, they inherited 1hat indifference 
frem those who went before them. The officers don’t 
like to won-y their neighbours by summoning them 
to the courts,” 

I beg 'to take exception to this. My experience is 
that the Rural Council, as the sanitary authority, and 
the Board of Guardians, of which I am a member, are 
most insistent in enforcing sanitation. Onr sanitary 
and sub-sanitary officers, often, at great personal risk, 
liave always done their duty admirably. I should say 
that fifty prosecutions have been brought during- the 
last year. 

C 2 
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Ocl.8 Vjoe, 5544. Sir Jous Colomb. — Hott many?--Fift 7 , I 
-L- should say. 1 could not yivo the exact number in 
Mr. Jlugli which fines were inflicted, but they had a very salutary 
O’Donnell. effect. My reason for bringing this up, of course, 
is that what I have quoted casts a good deal of re- 
flection on all the Disj)ensaiy doctors in Ireland who 
are sanitry officers and their assistants. In Milford 
Union, where an outbreak happened of small-pox 
occurred last year, we found our sanitary officers very 
good and very efficient. 

5545. In Milford UrJon, then, the Rural Authority 
does enforce the sanitary law? — Yee. 

5546. .itnci have you fouii.l any difficulty when tlie 
law is being enfoi-ced in getting the people to obey it 
with I'cgard to sanitary matters 'I — No, we have not. 

5547. Now, may I i'.sk you do you think is the ten- 
dency of the young men and women to emigrate in- 
creasing? — It is not lessening at all events. 

5548. Do you find that it is the more industrous 
young women who go away ? — I cannot find any 
difference as to industry. It is the young women who 
liave friends in America to send ihem the passage 
money to go away. 

5549. This Union in 1883, the Inishowen Union, 
spent £600 in emigrating seventy-five people to 
America. Do you remember that? Were you here at 
the time. Do you remember that State-aided emi- 
gration of whole families in 1883 luid 1884? — Witness — 
You refer to Inishowen. 

5550. Or wherever your experience has been. You 
do not remember? — No. 

5551. You gave a general opinion, as the result of 
your long experience, tliat land was of less value now 
than formerly? — I made a comparison that the land in 
the Congestecl Districts is only, or less than, one-fourth 
of the v5ue of land in districts not congested. I prove 
it in this way, tiiat the crops on good lands in Con- 
gested Districts on the mountain sides are only half 
the value of crops on inland good land, and the ex- 
penses of production of the crops, or cultivation I 
should say, are double, because the land is so heavy. 
Now, I go to compare the crops and labour and make 
them equal. We have, then, the good land four times 
the value of the bad. We multiply the two halves 
together to malce one-fourth. 

5552. Bub ore you aware that if you compare the 
figures of tlio quantities of cattle irnd sheep in the 
County of Donegal, actually maintained in tlie County 
of Donegal, you will find that the quantity is very 
considerably more than it was twenty-five years ago. 
Are you aware that compared with 1875, in 1901, the 
last census year, Donegal maintained neaidy 1,000 head 
more of cattle and 25,000 more sheep, and does not 
that mean that the land has given better returns, and,, 
therefore, lias become more valuable. I am taking the 
agricultural returns ? — Of course I have not maintained, 
or asserted Mther, that the county is poorer now than 
it was then. 

5553. That is what I want to get at. You do not 
wish the Commission to understand that the land in 
the County of Donegal is lees valuable now than 
formerly?— That is not my contention, sir. 

5554. Most Rov. Dr. 0 'Do>jnell. — I suppose the in- 
crease is to some extent accounted for by the land 
going ont of cultivation ? — Yes. 

5555. Mr. Kavasaoh. — Y ou spoke of five flax mills 
being out of work now. Wliy have they gone out of 
work? — It is partly due to the failure of the flax crop 
in Ireland and importation of flax from Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Russia. 

5556. You think the flax industry lias gone down 
again ? — ^Yes ; it has gone down, but is lately readving 
again. 

'^5557. In the Co. Donegal ? — I should think sa 

5558. Sic Fraxcis Mowatt. — A s to migration you 
said something? — I said there wore 400 or 500 acres 
available for the purpose migration. 

5559. Most. Rev. Dr. O’DoxxEtL. — Where does that 
land lie? — Part of it is in Cranford, Moyagh, Moyle, 
Croaghan, in Fannet. 

5560. Y'ou su^sted that the mountain which was 
now reserved from the tenants should be given to 
ihom? — That it should be purchased from the landlord 
and given to the people for the purpose of rearing sheep 
for producing wool for the woollen industry. 

5561. What mountain? — Tlie mountain from Mulroy 
to Termon. 

5562. You consider that if the tenants had free access 
to that monnt.ain the sheep would be more numerous on 
♦he mountain ?— Yes. 


5563. And there would be a larger supply of wool for- 
the woollen industry? — Exactly. 

— 5564. Has anything been done in that district by the> 
Congested Districts Board to teach -n-eaving? — There- 
was an industry started at ililford seventeen years ago 
by Mrs. Hart. I am not quite sure whether the Con- 
gested Districts BoukI aided it or not. It lasted for 
two or three years, aad it failed, and it is kno^vn now 
tlie reason of the failure. Tlio -n-eiving was all right, 
the spinning was all right and the dyeing was alL 
right, but the carding was bad, and they had to sell 
the webs at half price.I think the Congested Districts. 
Board, perhaps, aided in the thing,, but I am not cer- 
tain of that. 

5565. Mr. KavjIXAGH. — H as that woollen mill 
stopped work altogether ? — It was rather an industry? 
than a mill. They had looms, weaving and dyeing. 

5566. And that has not been a success? — No. 

5567. Sir John Colomb. — In the neighbourliood of 
the slieep lands, this mountain that you think ought, 
to be appropriated to sheep and given to tenants, are 
thero very small holdings adjoining it? — An average of: 
£3 -valuation I should say. 

5568. Then> am I to understand that you would be- 
absolutely against striping that 500 acres of land to 
enlarge the holdings of the small tenants adjoining? — 
Yes, if it could be done ; if it could be done equit-^ly. 

5569. You advocate using that land as a commonage- 
for sheep, the 500 acres — was not that your proimsal?’ 
— No. The 500 acres was for the purpose of migrating 
the overcrowded little farmers. 

5570. The Chairman. — There is, I think, a con- 
fusion of two things which you have suggested- 
You say that there are mountains which are reserved, 
by the landlords, and that those mountains should be 
purchased and appertioned amongst the tenants o£ 
those holdings adjoining the reseire? — Yes. 

5571. Do you mean to: say that there are cases that, 
you know of in this locality in which the tenanted 
lands have been sold to tenants and the landlords have 
retained the mountains above but adjoining these ten- 
ancies? — No sale lias taken place whatever between 
the landlord and the tenants. The Earl of Leitrim is 
the landlord to whom 1 refer in tlus case. No sales 
have passed between the landlord and the tenants on 
these estates. 

5572. Then you are talking of something which ought 
to take place when purchase is being effected ? — I 
should think that if all those little holdings that are 
of an average valuation of £3 were broken and the 
holders placed on other lands that are used for 
grazing, it would relieve the congestion a good deal 
if it were practicable. 

5573. But what is it that mak^ you believe that if 
those estates which you have in your mind were sold- 
the mountain would be reseired — were any mountains 
reseneil at the time of sale to tenants ? — It lias been 
reserved, and it is reserv ed at present. I do not know 
what it would be in the future. 

5574. Mo.st Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it a fact that 
this mountain is now wired in? — Yes, my lord. 

5575. Was it taken up from the tenants twenty-five 
years ago? — iluch earlier. 

5576. Mr. Bryce.— W hat used to be a common 
pasturage? — So I am told. 

5577. And then it was quite cut off ? — I'es. 

5578. That was in old Lord Leitrim's day? — ^Tes 
tliat was in old Lord Leitrim’s day. 

5579. Tile Chairman.— T he tenants liare no access to 
this mountain at present ? — No. 

5580. Is it let or does the landlord keep it in liis 
o-wn hands? — Tiie landlord has not much stock, very 
little sheep or cattle of any kind, and I do not think 
he would have any objection to give it to the tenants 
if it could be reasonably purchase. 

5581. Most Rev. Dr. C'Donnell. — Is not there an 
arrangement at present by which the tenants on paying 
a certain charge for sheep and cattle have access to> 
certain portion.® of the mountain ? — Y'es, tfiat is so. 

5582. Mr. Bryce. — W hat is the name of the 
mountain? — Lough Salt. 

5583. iniere is it? — The range runs from Mulioy 
dne -west. 

_ 5584. Is it anywhere near Glen Loiigli ? — Y’es ; on the 
side between Lough Keel and Glen Lough. 

5585. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it your point 
that if the estates were sold to the tenants and that 
mountain conveyed for commonage to the tenants 
they would then liave most of the advantages, if not 
all the advantages, they derived thirty or forty years 
ago from tiie mountain ?— Exactly. 
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5586. The Chaiemajt. — D o yon know of any case, or 
have you ever heard of any case, in Ireland where an 
estate has been purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board and where a mountain or anything of that Kind 
in this way has been reserved by the landlord ? Is it 
not always the case that wlien the Congested Districts 
Board buy an estat-e they buy the mountain and grazing 
with it? — I should mention, my loi-d, that there was 
a meeting of tenants held at the time that the Tniiity 
College Commission came down to Milford, a meeting 
of the tenants of ten toivnlands, and they appointed a 
chairman, and there were some statistics brought up 
with a recommendation that he would press to have 
all the estate bought by the Congested Districts Board. 
That was a public meeting. 

5587. TeJl us about those 500 acres of land. You 
say there ara 500 acres of land in the Milford Union 
wliich, if purchased for the purpose of migration, would 
considerably relieve a great congested area. Are there 
small holdings round that — is the 500 acres of land all 
in one place or is it all about? — No ; there are four — 
Cranford, Croaghan, Moyagh, and Moyle. I should 
say four. Moyle is Mr. White’s place. Mr. White 
does not till any of the land. I should say 500 acres 

^ SS’SS. Mr. Bryce.— Where is it?— Beside Lough 
Pern ; between that and Milford. 

5589. You are referring to tliat as 500 acres. I sup- 
'^Dose that sometliing about 150 or 175 acres is in 

different parts? — ^Yes ; 500 is coiTcct. 

5590. The Chairman. — Is this land in a Congested 
District at all — is it in a scheduled area? — No; I do 
not think so, birt it is witJiin a short distance of the 
congested area. It is only a few miles. 

5591. Then if it was bought by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board it would be used for migrating people 
from iiiEide a congested area? — Yes. 

5592. Would not that cause trouble in the particu- 
lar district ?— Persons who had been evicted might 
object to these new tenants coining in. 

5593. Round these grass lands are thei-e not smaE 
holders who would lilse to have their holdings en- 
larged by giving them some of tliis land ? — ^But my 
suggestion is that if two of the small holdings or three 
were put together it would serve to make them eco- 
nomic, and then let the tenants or those occupiers 
of the small holdings arrange amongst themselves 
which of them would migrate. 

5594. Mr. Bryce. — Would they migrate any dis- 
tance? There is not much land in Donegal, as you 
know, available for migration. Suppose you were to 
find them land at some, distance in another county, 
would they go there if they were offered it ? — I am 
not prepared to answer that, but I am sure they would 
be very glad to have any way of bettering their 
position. 

5595. But you are aware that in other parts of Ire- 
land where the Congested Districts Board have tried 
to get people to migrate for ten miles they would not 
do it. Would they do it here? Your people may be of 
a more enterprising kind, judging by the way in 
wliich they have taken up the fisheries, and 
perhaps migration might be possible here whidi 
might not be possible in Mayo. I would like 
to have your opinion about that. With your 
knowledge of the local people and their character 
and condition you mi.ght enlighten us upon it? — 
They ate not contented to migrate, you know, very 
far ; they would go a short distance, but I am not 
sure they would go so far as you suggest. Howe%-er, 
there are some who would go, I am sure. 

5596. Sir John Colomb. — T lie 500 acres is it all 
possessed by one proprietor ? — No. 

5597. Several proprietors. Are there any houses on 
any of those tenancies or different lots? — There is no 
bouse on three of them, at least, I am not sure of the 
fourth. 

5598. What use is made of these lands — are they 
grazed by the proprietors or let for grazing on eleven 
months’ agreements or how ? — I do not exactly under- 
stand wliat is the position of them, but the proprietors 
keep stock upon them. 

5599. The proprietors are ginning them?— Yes. 

5600. And are those the only lands you know of in 
this part of Donegal ? — And 300 acres that could be 
reclaimed, and made good land on the River Lurgy, 
and that would raise it to 800. 

5601. And I suppose the proprietors buy in the 
fairs stock perhaps reared by the rmall holders? — Oi 
course, they do. 


.5602. Ai.d, the.refoiv, though indirectly, those lands 
are of economic advantage to the small holders, who 
must find a market for their cattle, and cannot keep : 
them after a certain age. Is that so ? — That is ' 
scarcely the way. You see they bring them fo the mar- 
kets, and men come there and purchase them, and 
bring them to the Scotch and English markets. They 
are not obliged to sell them to their immediate neigh- 
bour. 

5603. Do they not buy them locally for some one — 
the proprietor, or any man having grazing land? — If 
he can get the stock he wants in the district he will 
probably buy in the district rather than go further 
afield. Possibly as a man of business he may. 

5604. But it is of advantage to the small holders 
who cannot keep on their stock indefinitely to have in 
the neighbourhood persons having grazing land who 
would 1 m puichasers of that stock ? — The landlord or 
proprietor, as the case may be, gose to the market 
to buy, and his competitors, those dealers who deal 
in stock, come there, and the stock are sold to the 
best bidders, and whoever give the best prices 
get them ; but I do not see that there is much ad- 
vantage to the tenants in the landlord buying, because 
he generally keeps a different class of cattle from those 
which the small farmer keeps. 

5605. And being especially a landlord or directly 
interested in land, the buyer buys the cattle to put 
upon grazing land somewhere, does he not ? — Yes. 

5606. And supposing the grazing land was all cut 
up what would happen to the small holders then ? — If 
the small holder had a farm of course less cattle would 
do. Of course, there would not be so many cattle for 
exportation, but I think if the little farmers could keep 
their boys and girls at home in Ireland, they would 
be a better asset than cattle no matter how high-priced 
(hey were. But something must be radically wrong, 
because we see the population getting less and the poor 
people no richer, and the rich people no better, and 
the farmers in the inland towns too, affected by the 
competition. 

5607. Mr. Bryce. — M r. O'Donnell, if these grazing 
plots were distributed amongst the tenants what 
would be done with them — would the land be tilk-d 
or kept in pasture ? — Oil, tilled, of course. 

56C6- The Ch.<irman. — I wish to refer again to what 
you said in the beginning about industries. The 
widening and deepening of the Lurgy river would re- 
claim 300 acres ? — Yes. 

5609. That river is not in a Congested District?— 
Yes, Termon is a Congested District. The Lurgy is. 
partly in Termon, and it flows into the River Lennon. 

5610. A great portion of the river is not in a Con- 
gested District? — Yes, a great portion of the river, 
but the part that requires to be deepened and widened 
is in the Congested Districts. 

5611. Do you suggest that the Congested Districts- 
Board should have the power to go outside the Con- 
gested District to do work of this kind? — I am not 
assuming that they would have to do all this River 
Lurgy. The part of it that requires to be deepened 
and widened i.s in the Congested District. 

5612. Then, you only refer to that portion of the 
river which is in the Congested District ? — Yes. 

5613. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^B ut do you not 
think that the two rivers should be taken in hand 
together? — Oh, that would be much better, but it 
would be a larger scheme. 

5614. Does not the Lennon also require to be 
drained ? — Yes. 

5615. And unless the two rivers were taken in hand 
together, might not people down the Lennon object 
to facilitate floods getting down to them from the 
Lurgy ? — Possibly. 

6616. So would it not be necessaiy to have some body 
with the powers of a drainage board to deal with the 
two rivers simultaneously ? — Yes. 

5617. Are you aware that the Lennon does even 
more harm, and harm over a wider area, than the 
Lurgy ? — Yes, it does. 

5618. Mr. Sutherland.— W ith regard to what you 
said about Mrs. Hart’s factory, did I gather rightly 
that you said it has been a failure and has now been 
stopped ? — ^Yes. 

5619. Where was it, what was the exact place?— 
jlfilford Quay, a little below Milford. 

5620-1. Tiie Chairman. — A s regards your paragraph, 
about red granite at Glen and grey granite at Barness 
Gan. is that in the Congested District? — Yes; Glen 
and Termon are both Congested Districts. 


Oct. 8, 1905. 

ffr. Hugh 
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5622. Is that granite being worked now? — It has 
been worked at Glen and stopped. 

6623. Why was it stopped ?— Some English Com- 
pany took it up and they raised a large quantity of 
that granite and left it there. 

. 5624. They got it and left it ? — Tes. They brought 
a good deal of it down to Mulroy to ship it, and 
brought no ship, and it is there. 

5625. Was not that of course because they could 
not make it pay?— I think rather a failure of the 
company. 

5626. Probably the company would not have failed 
if the thing had been a commercial success? — I should 
like to give you the name of the company, but I can- 
not. 

5627. Do you think it is likely that if there was 

any money in that granite it would be idle, do you 
not think somebody would take it if there was any 
money in it? — The local ramour is that they mis- 
managed the whole thing and did net carry on the 
work right, and that the manager let the things go by 
the board. “ 

5628. Up here you are an enterprising people. Is it, 
likely that if there was commercial success in this 
granite, especially with the example of those other 

J eople before you that it would be left in that con- 
ition, is it not certain that private capital would 
start the tiring ? — Tliis was an English Company that 
came over and the fact is as I have described. 

5629. Mort Rev. Dr, O’Douxell.— I s it not the fact 
there are still large shipments of granite from Fanad? 


5630. And Barness Gap is subject to the disad- 
vantage of 'being a good deal inland, though it has 
excellent granite? — Yes. 

5631. The Chaiemax. — A nd do you suggest that the 
Congested Districts Board should run this at a loss ? — 
Oh, no. 

5632. They are not more likely to make it pay than 
anybody else ? — But to give some grant in aid to start 
it. 

5633. But it 'has been started and has failed ? — No, 
not Barnefis Gap, but Glen has. 

5634. Probably the reason why Barness Gap has not 
been started is, as the Bishop has suggested, that it 
is too far inland ? — The railway passes through it now. 

6635. But if the freight is -high that makes all the 
difference ? — But the railway has passed for some 
jears, 

6636. Most Rev. Dr. O'Dois^-ELL. — The railwlay 
passes through the granite field? — It does. 

5637. Mr. Kavanagh. — W as anything done with the 
granite 'before the Company f ail^ ? — I am not aware 
tliat there was any of the granite exported. They 
brought some of it to the quay at Mulroy, and then 
they were to bring in a ship, but they did not, and 
there it is. 

5638. And then the company broke? — The manager 
went away and neglected the place. 

5639. Was it through failure of the granite or want 
of money in tlie company ?— Through want of money 
or of management in the parties having charge of it. 

^ 5640. But you think the granite quite splendid ? 


Mr. George L. Young, j.e., examined. 


5641. The Chairman. — You are intimately ac- 
quainted with the peninsula of Inishowen ? — For more 
tiian twenty-five years. 

5642. I understand you have had a great deal to 
do with the management of your family property in 
that particular district? — Yes, since 1880. 

notes: “As regards 

the Congested Districts of Inishowen, there is 
no way of relieving the congestion or improving 
uie condition of the people except by fostering 
home industries, and especially the fishing in- 
dustry. There are no large grazing tracts avail- 
able for increasing the holdings, and the people, 
in my opinion, could not be induced to migrate to 
■other districts. In fact, there is no part of Ireland 
■that I know of where the homing instinct is so strong 
■as in Inishowen ; so much so, that a man very rarely 
buys a farm in a different townland.’’ I suppose it has 
never really been suggested to them to migrate. There 
IS no opportunity ever given to them to migrate?— 
Not for the purpose of taking up larger farms in other 
districts ; but the whole tendency is to stick where 
they are. It is very difficult to get them to go for any 
purpose to any other district. 

6644. Theie are some of the farmers in a better con- 
dition than the others ? — Y’es. 

5645. Do you think it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to induce some of these farmers to migrate some 
distance to land provided for them, and divide up 
their lioldings among the others that remain ? — I don’t 
think it would be at all practicable, from any point 
of view, because the price you would have to pay foi- 
their interest would be so large that you could not let 
the land aftenvards to the adjoining holders, except at 
an impossible rent. The tenant-right is very large, 
and if you were to take steps to migrate people you 
would have to buy out the tenant-right first at such 
a high price that unless the Government were deter- 
mined to spend much money on it without any return 
it could not be done. It could not be on commercial 
principles. 

5646. I don’t mean to say you could go on to an 
nstate and move the tenants about unless you pur- 
chared the whole_ estate ; but if an estate is purchased, 
as it has been in other parts, fti globo, do you see 
any difficulty then in removing them ?— Yes, I see the 
same difficulty because when you talk of purchasing 
an estate it is only the landlord’s interest you pur- 
chase, and the tenants’ interest would have to be dealt 
with afterwards. When an Englishman speaks of 
purchasing an estate he generally means the whole 
thing, and the tenants’ interest, in my opinion, is so 
large that you could not do it. 

5647. Sir Fr.^ncis Mow att.— C annot he get an 


equivalent interest w nc moy 

migrate?— No, I don’t think so at all, because the 
land to which he would migrate would have to be 
acquired in the first instance by the Board, and the 
buildings erected by them. 

Mr. Sutherland — He would have no tenant rieiit 
on it? — No. ° 

5649. Therefore, Sir Francis’s question is, would 
not the one equilise the other? — He would have no 
^nant-right in the one lie would get, because the 
Board would have to buy it. 

5650. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Do you contem- 
plate migration to an estate, on which there are no 
tenants now? — Yes. I don’t know of any uiitenanted 
land in Donegal or the neighbouring counties that 
could be bought in. 

5651. Perliaps that enters into the difficulty?— 
Partly. 

_ 6652. Within the range of your local knowledse 
there is no untenanted land ? — No. 

5653. Are the large farms cultivated or are they 
under grass?— They are cultivated. 

5654. That again would add to the difficulty?— It 
would. 

5655. But suppose that grass lands were procurable 
at say, a distance of ten miles, and tliat a man were 
offered a better farm there than his present one, do 
you think that an Inishowen farmer would consider 
the offer very seriously?— I don’t think there is anv 
within ten miles that could be so offered 

5656. That may be so, but if it were ?— That is nro- 
blematical. 

5667. But you ^eak of the strong home instinct 
wJiich IS undoubted?— I don’t think he would eo out- 
Inishowen unless the bribe was very large in- 

5658. Inishowen is pretty wide, and if within the 
of ten or twenty miles a good holding were 

offered that way, I suppose an industrious man could 
be got to take it up in preference to the small holding 
held now?— Perliaps some of the large farmers might 
but not the people along the sea coast. The fishermen 
could not be got to migrate. 

5659. The Chairman.— I f it was understood gene- 

rally in the locality that the only possible way of 
enlarging holdings was to get some people to remove 
to other parts don’t you think they would be more 
likely to move then?— I am afraid not. I don’t 
tliink there is sufficient public spirit to move simply 
£e” holding desiring to enlarge somebody 

5660. Not even wlien they would get as good if 
not a better holding in the new place?— I don’t think 
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5661. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dokkell. — I s there great 
difficulty in considering these questions in this 
locality from the fact that the people we are speak- 
ing about have not considered the question? — I have 
been considering the question of enlarging the hold- 
ings for the last twenty-five years. 

5662. But speaking of the tenants, it would be 
true to say that this question of migration has not 
been considered by them? — No. I don’t think it has. 

5663. The Chairmax. — O f course, you have been 
absolutely unable to enlarge holdings because you have 
no land for the purpose? — Yes, except by the State- 
aided emigration in 1883. There were some enlarge- 
ments at that time. Whole families emigrated. 
It was made a condition at the time that they would 
give no advance unless tlio whole family went, and 
there was so much given for each cliild of the family. 
Consequently a man with a large family got a con- 
siderable sum to assist him. There were a number of 
families sent out at that time, and tlieir holdings 
were added to the adjoining holdings. 

5664. Except by migration or emigration you don’t 
know of any other way of increasing the size of these 
holdings? — I don’t know that it is altogether an ad- 
vantage to increase the size, especially of fisher- 
men’s holdings. They are accommodation holdings 
for persons of tlie fishing class. If they had larger 
holdings they would not know what to do with them ; 
they could not work tliem. Fisliing is their mainstay, 
and the land is only accommodation land to the fisher- 

5665. Is not the fishing the mainstay because the 
land is insufficient to maintain them ? — I think the 
fishing is the more valuable asset of the two. Even 
if their holdings were made larger there is more 
money to be made out of the fishing. 

5666. In good years? — Yes. 

5666a. But fishing is much more precarious ? — Yes. 
I have known fishing for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. In some places the fishing has got worse, but, 
on the whole, it is not very much different if you take 
a series of years. 

5667. If you wei'o — I only put it as an ideal — so to 
enlarge the sea coast holdings that those holdings 
would be able to maintain the heads of the families, 
would not you bring this about, tliat tlie proprietor 
would live on the land and the sons of the proprietor 
would go fishing perhaps in a more enterprising way 
than they go fishing now ? — I should say not. Pro- 
bably neither would oe so well done. The time would 
be taken from one and lost on the other, and a man 
who should be fishing would be at some farming 
operation. 

5668. My point is you should divide the two. The 
head of the family should live by the holding. The 
holding should be made sufficiently economic to sup- 
port him, and his son should look for employment 
absolutely to the sea. Is it not under the present 
position tliat you have got a kind of mixed arrange- 
ment. You have got a man living partially by the 
land and partially by the sea, and the result is that 
neither is fully developed? — I think the holdings are 
developed as fully as they can be for tlie size of them. 

5669. The fishing is carried on quite close to the 
land. They don’t go very far afield because they have al- 
ways got the tie there, whereas if you were to re-adjust 
that tie it would be much more desirable to develop 
that fishery? — TVe find it very difficult to get fisher- 
men to go very far afield. Two years ago I wrote to 
the Congested Districts Board about training some 
fishermen, men on this coast who are not accus- 
tomed to_ the large boats. They were to go to train 
at Downing’s Bay. I had all arrangements made to 
pay the expenses of training a crew of men and to buy 
a boat, and when everything was arranged I could 
not get them to go. They were so accustomed to the 
small boats that I could not get them to migrate from 
the other side of Malin Head to Downing’s Bay. 

5670. Most Rev. Dr. O’DonjsTILL. — I suppose they 
had some difficulty in the fact that the shelter for a 
big boat was very indifferent? — That is just the point. 
They said they were afraid of being swept out of the 
big boats. 

5671. While fishing is very important in Inishowen 
it would be followed by only a comparatively small 
proportion of the population? — By about one-third. 

5672. Do you know any holdings used mainly for 
grazing or partly for grazing in the hands of the ten- 
ant purchasers that could be used for the enlargement 
of tenants’ holdings? — No, I do not. Inishowen as a 
rule is a tillage country. 


5673. I believe you are prepared to suggest that the igOfj 

operations of the Congested Districts Board should be — 
extended to other counties ? — Yes, I believe there are Mr. George L. 
parts of Derry and Antrim where the people are worse Young, j.p. 
ofi, where the district is more congested and where 

there is greater poverty than in some of the congested 
districts. 

5674. Would you not include part of Tyrone? — 

Yes, but I am not so well acquainted with Tyrone. I 
never managed any properties there, but I am ac- 
quainted with the Counties of Derry and Antrim very 
well. 

5675. You are aware it is quite within the scope of 
the Commission to inquire into congestion in such 
districts ? — Yes, but I understand they have no power 
to schedule them at present. 

5676. But it is quite within the purview of this 
Commission to take notice of that congestion? — Yes, 
and I certainly think the electoral division is too 
large a unit. 

5677. Sir John Colomb. — What unit would you 
suggest? — The townland. 

5678. Do you know in any county, either this or arty 
other, townlands which are scheduled as part of an 
electoral division but which should not be scheduled 
at all ; at present it must be the whole electoral 
division must be scheduled? — Yas. 

5679. You have told us you prefer the townland ?— 

Yes. 

5680. Do you know any townlands which ought to 
be scheduled, and are not? — Yes. 

5681. Do you know any townlands that in your 
judgment ought not to be scheduled at all but which 
yet are scheduled as part of an electoral division?— 

Yes, I do. I know townlands where there is only one 
occupier. 

5682. With your experience could you give us some 
idea of what sort of standard you would set up as the 
standard of congestion in the townland ? — I should 
think the £4 valuation, whicli was taken at one time 
as fixing the liability for poor rate was a very fair 
standard for congestion, speaking offhand. 

5683. Would you schedule a townland that had four 
or five £4 holdings on it, if the rest of it consisted 
of big holdings ?-^ot if the average of the townland 
was over £4. 

5684. Can you with your experience make any sug- 
gestion as to what would constitute in your judgment 
a proper standard of a congested townland ? — A town- 
land in which the average size of the holdings did not 
exceed a valuation of £4 is about as near as I can go 
to it. 

5685. Mr. Brtcb. — Do you see any objection to con- 
tinuing to schedule the land as congested when it is 
no longer congested ; I mean does anyone sufier from 
its continuing to be scheduled as congested? — I don’t 
know that anyone suffers. 

5686. Mr. Sutherlanh. — C an the townland areas be 
easily got ? — Quite easily. 

5687. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The £4 valuation 
would be a lower standard than the present one — 
thirty shillings per head ? — I never thought of that. 

It would. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would be consider- 
ably lower. 

5688. Sir John Colour. — Do you think the rateable 
value is anything more than a standard of comparison 
between one holding and another ; do you think the 
rateable value is really a test of the economic value 
now ? — I think it is to a certain extent. 

5689. Take the case of a rateable value fixed sixty 
years. Immense improvements have been carried out 
on that holding. We know that that holding is a 
great deal more valuable after sixty years work and 
effort. Surely, in that case, has it not been made 

very much more productive since it was fixed at £4 ? 

Yes ; but still I don’t think a holding valued at £4 
would be sufficient in itself to support a family. It 
is not an economic holding no matter how it is 
laboured. 

5690. It was fixed at £4 sixty years ago. Since 
then two or three generations of industrious men have 
developed that; do yon mean to say that when they 
liave done all that it still remains of the value of 
£4 1 — No, I should say the value of the land is very 
much improved and increased. Still, the holding 
being so small, I would take it as the standard. It is 
really as good a standard as you could get, the rate- 
able value, in considering the scheduling of other 
townlands beyond what you have at present 
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Oct 8 1006 5691. Do you think you can take the rateable value 

’ ' as fixed sixty years ago as a test of whether a holding 

Mr, George L. is really economic, as a £4, £6, or £10 holding ? — I 
Young, /.i>- don’t know what other better standard you could get. 

5692. Mr. Kavanagh. — ^Y ou prefer the townland 
unit to the electoral division unit? — Yes. 

56S5. Would there be any objection to applying 
tlie same definition of thirty shillings per liead of the 
population to the townland? — I don’t think there 
would. 

5694. It would bo as good a definition as the £4 
valuation? — I think it would. 

5695. Mr. Bkyce. — Even then you might still have 
some people left out. You could not suggest any 
smaller unit than the townland ? — No. I am afraid 
there is no smaller unit unless you take the hold- 
ings Mparately< 

5696. With regard to the piers referred to in your 
notes of evidence, do you think if the piers were im- 
proved so that the larger class of boats could be de- 
vdoped in Inishowen, that a considerably larger num- 
ber of people than are at present engaged in it would 
take to fishing ? — Yes, I believe so. 

5697. You thinlc it is merely because the facilities 
are not provided that the larger class of boats is not 
employed, and that more people are not engaged 
more continuously in the industi-y ? — Yes. I think if 
there were more accommodation for larger boats there 
would be more people engaged in it. 

5698. The only suggestion I think you make is the 
improvement of Culdaff pier? — Culdafi pier is an in- 
stance, but there are several. When Mr. Gerald 
Balfour was down on the 02>ening of the railway to 
Carndonagh that was mentioned, and he said the 
Board of Works would not like to be judged from 
their piers, and he referred to this one as an example 
of how badly they did their work. Ouldaff pier lies 
between Malin Head and Lougli Foyle. 

5699. I understand from a previous witness, Mr. 
Doherty, that when these works were handed over to 
the County Council the County Council never made any 
objection to maintain them. Do you agree with that? 
— I don’t think they made any objection, but they 
certainly gave no money. They may have no objec- 
tion to maintaining them, but they never spent a 
penny on it. Under the old Grand Jury, before the 
Local Government Act was passed, there was a harbour 
master, who was getting £4 for looking after the 
pier, and tlie first thing the County Council did was 
to cut off this, and they never expended sixpence on 
it. There is a great crack coming now, which is 
getting bigger each year. A small expenditure might 
have prevented it in the beginning, but there was 
never anything spent on it. 

5700. In other words it is not being maintained ? — 
It is not. 

5701. Mr. SuTHEKLAND.— Is it being used ?— It is 
being used to a certain extent for fishing boats, but 
it was intended for general commercial purposes, and 
there have been only a half dozen cargoes landed 
at it since it was made. It did not go out far enou<^h 
and it was not safe for a vessel if lying alongside. 

5702. Had the erection of it any effect on the 
fishing so far as you could see? — No effect. 

5703. Sir Fraxcis Mowatt. — C ould one of the 

large_ fishing boats get protection there at any time ? 

No, It was not extended f.ar enough, and there is no 
h.arlwur where a boat could safelv lie. 

5704. Most Eev. Dt. O'Donxeil.— W ould not the 
feeling tliat it is not a useful work account to some 

extent for the attitude of tlie County Council ? I 

dare say it would. I think the County Oouncil and 
a great many other people were of opinion that if it 
was let fall to pieces there might be a chance of 
getting more money for it, and that repairing it 
would be only a patchwork business. 

5705. The CHAinsrAS.— I take it from what you have 

told us Iwfove lunch tliat you are of opinion that 
tlie enl.argment of lioldings in Inishowen peninsula 
IS impossible?— Y^es. ^ 

5706. Therefore, you have to look, as you sav to 
fostering home industries and the extension of ’the 
iishones for the improvement of the condition of the 
people. Tell us in what wuiy you think home industries 
could te fostered and tlie fishing industry improved ?— 
» e think it could be worked on the same lines that the 
Board has been following already. It iias been doing 
.very g<^ work indeed. It has given help to the 
Agricultural Show in Carndonagh, which has been 
increasing every year. Now, there is a home in- 
dustries brarich in connecHon with it, and the Board 
has been assisting by giving prizes. There have also 


been some lectures given, but the County Council hav- 
ing fallen out with the Department of Agriculture the 
lecture .schemes have not been carried out as much as 
they should have been. Such -things as fruit-growing, 
bee-keeping, and small industries of that sort they 
•have been already assisting in. 

5707. Sir Johs Colomb. — And poultry ? — And 
poultry, very particularly. In fact it has developed 
very mucli within the last twenty years. The people 
keep ten times as much poultry as they used to ao, 
and tliey make money out of it. 

5708. You think in the smaller industries the Con- 
gested Districts Board have been operating on right 
lines ? — Yes. 

5709. You yourself see resul-ts in a better class of 
animal being produced ? — Yes, the cattle are improv- 
ing very much. Twenty-five years ago the people 
never castrated their bulls at all. You could buy 
a little bull of two years of age in the summer time 
for about £4 or £5. Now they will get more than 
that for a yearling. 

5710. Are they more particular as to the animal 
they preserve for breeding purposes ? — Yes. 

5711. With your knowledge, do you go so far as 
to say it would be practically possible for the 
Congested Districts Board to prevent people keeping 
sires unfit -to perpetuate the species ; do you go so far 
as that? — You mean animals? 

5712. Yes ? — Certainly, I go as far as that. 

5712a. Do you think it would be practicable ? — I do 
not why it should not be, just as much as sheep- 
dipping, and supervised in the same way. 

5713. The CHAiKirAx. — Is there anything with re- 
gard to the fostering of home industries that you 
would like to see done which is not done now?— I 
think there should be lectures such as we have in 
the County Antrim. I am on the Antrim County 
Council and have had a great deal to do with the 
schemes ; and we have lectures given on cookery and 
laundry work and that sort of tiling as well as the 
crochet work, knitting and sprigging, industries that 
h-ive. been spoken of here. I think those are all useful 
industries. 

5714. Sir Fkancis Mow.att. — By lectures do you 
mean a class ? — ^Instructors going round giving lectures 
in different centres. 

5715. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxxell. — Y ou know that 
such classes have been held under the auspices of the 
Congested Districts Board ?— So far as I know, not in 
Inishowen. 

5716. They have -been in some of the congested dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

5717. The Chaieman-. — Obviously a lecturer could 
not stay more than a short time in a particular dis- 
trict. Do you think they would drop it all directly 
the lecturer goes ?— I do not think so. I tliink it is a 
useful thing. I think there could be a good deal more 
fruit-growing than there is. 

5718. -Sir Feancis Mowatt.— On -tlie small hold- 
ings? — Not on the very small holdings, but on 
medium-sized holdings within the congested areas. 
Gooseberries, for instance, can be grown very profit- 
ably, and on poor ground. 

_ 5719. The Ohaieji.ax.— When you talk about home 
pdustnes I suppose you mean such things as weav- 
ing?— Weaving, knitting, crochet-work, and so on. 

5720. Do you believe there is much development 
J^ible in hand-loom weaving?— No. I am afraid 

the handloom weavers are a thing of the past. 1 

P much to be done in that way. 

, , V What particular home industries do vou think 
could be developed? — The knitting industry is one It 
has li^n referred to here before, and I think it is a 
useful one. t 

5722. Would that require tlie people to be brought to 
a central place, or could they do it in their own 
hoims?--They could do it in their own homes. The' 
shirt industry IS giving great employment throughout 
the country already. ® 

How does it stand 
rather depressed at present, 
vf . ■ 11 ® i'ldustiT in Inishowen 7— 

les , all tlie girls worked at shirts. They do to a 
great extent still. They make the shirt' up to a 

St‘ 

thinit that 

should be developed ?— I think there ought to be more 
sma 1 piers to a^mmodate the small fishing boats, 
small slips round the coast, and some of the piers 
where there could be a harbour suitable for large boats 
ought to be improv 'd. 
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6726. Sir FaANCis Mowatt. — Large boats up to 
fifty tons ? — ^Yee. Steam trawling has increased very 
much during the last ten years. They have to a 
great extent destroyed the banks tliat the local fisher- 
men used to go to near the shore. The turbot banks 
about ten miles off the northwest coast have been torn 
up by the trawlers. Now there are no fish on them ; 
so unless the fishermen can get larger boats and go 
[further off that particular branch of the fishing has 
gone down very much. 

5727. Mr. Sutheeland. — Do the trawlers catch tur- 
5x>t ? — Tes. 

5728. When trawling ? — Yes, and they tear up the 
•spawning grounds to a great extent too. 

5729. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — That can only be on a 
very flat bottom ? — I have got a small trawler myself 
4ind I got nineteen or twenty turbot in two or three 
days’ trawling. Thi old beam tiawls are done away 
with altogether, and it is the otter trawl that is in 
use nowadays. 

5730. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to the agricultural 
operations which the Congested Districts &ard used 
to carry on, furnishing sires and tlie teaching of bee- 
keeping, noultry-keeping, and all that sort of thing, 
this has heen handed over to the New Department. 
Do you consider that the Department carries on this 
work as well as the Congested Districts Board did in 
previous times ? — I can hardly compare it in Donegal, 
"because the Department and the County Council have 
fallen out, and there has been no agricultural scheme 
for this county I understand ; but I know what the 
schemes are for the County Antrim, and 1 think that 
the Way the Congested Districts Board manage is 
more suitable for this county than the Department’s 
scheme is, if it is the same as what exists in the 
County Antrim. At present I believe there is no 
agricultural scheme for the County Donegal. 

573,1. But have the operations of furnishing horse 
and donkey stallions, rams, fruit trees, and all tliat 
kind of thing, stopped at present in Donegal? — I 
believe so. 

5732. Why have the Department and the County 
Council fallen out ? — It was in reference to a rule 
made by the Department that lecturers were not to 
be appointed in counties of which they were resi- 
dents. They would not sanction the appointment of a 
native of Donegal as a lecturer in the county. The 
Donegal County Council held a different view, and 
there was a difference of opinion. 

5733. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was it this, that 
the Donegal County Council appointed two in- 
structresses and were then informed of this mle ? — 
Tes. 

5754. And they refused to get rid of the two in- 
•structresses ? — I think that is it. 

5735. iSir John Colomb. — Reverting for a moment 
to the uneconomic holdings there has been a certain 
number of labourers’ cottages built in Inisliowen? — 
Yes. 


5736. Do you consider that an uneconomic holding? j 

— No. A labourer has work to do outside his plot. "_1_ 

5737. Are these cottages erected in areas where the Mr. George L. 
holdings are very large, or in Inishoweu is it the Young, j-p. 
case that labourers’ cottages have been placed in areas 

covered with very smallholdings? — ^Yes, it ia.^ 

5738. Does not a small holder on an uneconomic 
holding really represent a labourer with an allot- 
ment ? — ^Yes. I don’t think there is so much need for 
labourers’ cottages in Inishowen as in other places. 

5739. Would you or would you not, with your 
practical experience, consider that labourers’ cottages 
put up at public expense in a district of small hold- 
ings are really adding to the number of uneconomic 
holdings? — ^Yes, I think it is; and the expense of 
labourers cottages is far more than they are worth. 

5740. In Inishowen I see there were six, and the 
total amount sanctioned for them was £1,500 ? — Yes. 

5741. Mr. Kavanagh. — One of the witnesses re- 
commended the compressed peat industry ; do you 
think the supply of peat in this district is enough 
to support the industry without exhausting the fuel 
of the country ? — ^I am afraid the compressed peat in- 
dustry is not suitable for this country at all. There 
is a certain district in the mountains where there ' 
would be a large supply of fuel for years to come. On 
the other hand in the district around the coast the 
fuel is being rapidly exhausted, and is exhausted in 
many cases. 

57^. You could not supply the two, the industry 
and the fuel, from the peat ? — No. 

5743. If you start the industry you take 

away from the fuel of the future ? — Yes, and 
the compressed peat industry is not one that 
could be carried on profitably except in 

most exceptional circumstances. I had a large bog 
in hands close to a railway station and let it to a 
company in the County Antrim where the railway ran 
within 100 yards of the bog, and still they failed to 
make money, and it only ran for about a year. 

5744. There is one working in Tyrone now? — Yes. 

I don’t know that one. There is a company working 
at present in the County Antrim called the Chemicals, 

Ltd. It is an English company that was started for 
the purpose of extracting certain chemicals from the 
peat. They have got an endless rope tramway from 
the bog right down to tlie waters edge, so tliat they 
ship their products on to the steamer. 

5745. That would not take as much peat away as 
compressed peat? — No, I think not. 

5746. Mr. Betcb. — I was at the place, near Carn- 
lough. It will use an enormous quantity of peat, but 
if they succeed it will be very profitable? — But there 
is an inexhaustible supply up there in the mountains 
where they ate taking it from. 

Mr. Beyce. — Yes ; four square miles ; and they 
have taken a tract in the County Dublin too. 

5747. Sir John Colomb. — I believe you have got a 
list of the sales of tenant right on your father’s 
estate? — Yes. It is as follows: — 


Sales of Tenants’ Interests on Estate or 11. G. Young, since 1st January, 1882. 





Bent, 





Number 


Townland. 

Name of Tenant 
(Vendor;. 

Old Rent. 

lit Term 
Judicial 
Rent. 

Rent, insert 
date when 
lisecl. 

Sale of the 
Tenancy, 

obtained 

Tenancy 

Purchase 
of the 
Rent. 













Clonea, 


JohnYarren, . 

7 10 0 

6 !0 0 

May, I88S. 

Jan., 1882, 


190 

29 

Land deteriorated, 


















l'^' 

June, 1882 
Sept., 1882 
Dee., 1882, 
Mar., 1^ 



15 


Do.. 

Do„ 

Carthage. 
Gla<’1tnailrum 
Muff. . 


George il'In^Te, . 

"Patrioh U'T.aueblin, 
Erideet M'Colgan, . 
William Toland, 

A. M'CalUon, 

8 0 0 
10 8 0 
e IM n 
G 15 0 

6 10 0 
10 0 0 

6 10 0 

May, I88i, 

Oot, 1882 
April, 1883 

March. 1883, 


98 

80 

225 

102 

lOU 

12 

22 

16 

16 

20 

Kobuildineg of any va- 
lue. Landrnndown. 

Cartbage. 


Micbnel Houston, . 




1824. 




Present annuity, 
£1 19?. 2d. 

Carthage, 
<Hacfe. . 


Michael Douglas, . 


i 0 0 
2nd term. 

_ 

1893. 


120 

445 

30 

Aunuity after pur» 
chase, £2 16r. 9d. 

Carthage, 


E. Fleming, . 

- 


- 

1906, 


200 

66 

Annuity, £3. Sold gub- 



Eeps. M. Farren. 




1006, 


70 

27 

Annulty,£21U.8d. No 
bousee, land badly 
deteriorated. Sold 
Bubject to the an- 
nuity and bought by 
adjoining tenant 


D 
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1-S ROYAL COMMISSIOJT ON 

10C6. 5748. Are there any £4 holdings in that list? — 

— Yes ; several £4 and £3. 

irge li, 6749. What was the average price which they 
brought? — The average price was nearly twenty-five 
years’ purchase, but those under £4 sell for consider- 
ably higher than tiie average. Two recent sales have 
taken place subject to an annuity to the Land Com- 
mission, that is since the tenants purchased their 
holdings. In one case the annuity was £3, and the 
tenant right sold for 66 years’ purchase, £200. In 
the other case the annuity was £2 11s. 8d., and the 
interest sold for 27 years’ purchase. 

5750. Therefore a man in possession of a small 
holding, if he has a large family and desires to go 
away has in that way the means of receiving a con- 
siderable sum for his uneconomic holding ? — The 
tenant’s interest sells very high when it is sold, but 
it is very rarely in this district that it is sold. 

5751. Most ^v. Dr. O’Donneli. — Would not that 
account to some extent for the large prices, that it 
comes into the market so rarely ? — It comes into the 
market seldom. 

5752. In some cases there has been a great deal of 
improvement on very small holdings? — Not very 
jnuch. The houses as a rule are just ordinary 
thatched cottages. 

5753. The main consideration would be that the 
demand is far in excess of the supply ? — Yes. 

5754. Sir John Colomb. — And competition in the 
market fixes their value ; is not that it ? — Yes. 

5755. Mr. Beyce. — Would you be in favour of a 
homestead law, a law to prevent the disposal, the sub- 
division, selling, or mortgaging of the homestead and 
the small holding, so as to prevent the homestead or 
small holding from being disposed of and broken up ? — 
Yes. so far as sub-divisions and mortgaging goes I think 
that there should be something to prevent tlie holding 
from being sub-divided. I think that the limit under 
the Act of 1903 which prevents mortgaging for more 
than ten years’ purchase of the valuation of the hold- 
ing is sufficient in that respect. There is a section 
under the Land Purchase Act of 1903 under whicli 
the purchaser of a holding is not allowed to mortgage 
for more than ten years’ purchase of the Government 
valiiaticn. Any purchase above that is void.* 

5756. With regard to the marriage of the eldest son, 
what is the custom here ? Does the father convey the 
holding to tlie son or does the son i-emain on without 
any lion upon the holding ? — That is very generally 
the way. He remains on, and tmsts to custom to its 
being left to him. 

6757. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you know 
whether the si.x labourers’ cottages tliat have been 
built were erected in the scheduled area or outside it ? 
— I think inside. 

5758. I ask because from the returns I have T could 
not make out ? — I think they were inside the scheduled 
area. 

5759. Jlr. SuTHERLANU. — You say the tenant right 
was sold at twenty-five years’ purchase ? — Twenty-five 
times the rent. 

5759a. Under dual ownership part belonged to the 
landlord and part belonged to the tenant ? — That was 
the case before they were purchased. 

5760. How ratieh of that belonged to the landlord, 
and how much to the tenant ? — Tliat was the tenant’s 
interest only. 

5760a. The landlord’s interest was not sold? — No; 
the tenant’s interest was sold subject to the payment 
to the landlord of the i-cnt. Tlie incoming tenant 
gave twenty-five times the rent, or twenty-five years’ 
purchase as we call it. 

5761. Has it been calculated how much of this 
valuation of £4 a year or of the whole value of the 
property belongs to the landlord and tiie tenant re- 
siiectively ; what are the proportions ; is there any 
rule? — No. The landlord’s interest varies according 
to the way his rent is fixed in the Land Court, and 
the tenant’s interest depends on the market price in 
the locality. 

5762. The CnAiustAN. — This is mei’ely a premium ? 
— It is good will. 

5763. You may say a premium for the right of occu- 
pying the holding ? — Yes. 

5764. ^fr. Sutherland. — I took it in view of the 
dual ownership of the land that this was the tenant 
selling his part of it? — Yes. 

5765. And only his part of it? — Yes. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

5766. Sir John Colomb. — It is the right of occupa- 
tion ? — The right of occupation subject to a rent. 

5767. Mr. Sutherland. — Does the landlord’s share 
appreciate in the same degree suppose the landlord is 
going to sell? — I am afraid it has gone the other way' 
as a rule. 

5768. Sir John Colomb. — Is it the case that, speak- 
ing roughly, according to various computations the 
capital value of the landlord’s interest is computed 
as being something between seventeen and twenty-five 
years’ purchase? — Yes. 

5769. And that is supposed to represent the land- 
lord’s interest as against sixty-sis years’ the tenants ? 
— That is one case. Twenty-five would be an average. 

5770. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It goes up hig&r- 
on the small holdings than on the large holdings? — 
It does. I believe you will have some evidence as tu 
that in the Burton Port district, that it has gone up 
to 200 and 300 years’ purchase. 

5771. When a large farm comes into the market it 
does not sell so high proportionately ? — The largest 
farm we Had here sold at 36 years’ purchase of the, 
tenant right. 

5772. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What would a large 
farm here run to ? — That would be twenty -five acres^ 
the largest farm here, with a valuation of £14 or £15, 
and a second term rent of £7 12s. bd. . 

5773. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in under- 
standing from you that the only cases of enlargement 
of holdings were collateral to the canying out of emi- 
gration of whole families under the difierent Acts of 
1882 and 1883 ? — Generally speaking. Of course, 
there have been cases where a man bought an adjoin- 
ing farm which came into the market, but that is very 

5774. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — While that farm 
went as high as thirty-six years’ purchase of the- 
second term rent, if a large farm in the Burt area 
or towards Inch were put up for sale with a rent of 
£100 or more would it go proportionately as high?— I 
don’t think so. There was a farm at Inch sold the 
other clay with a rent of £50, and it sold at betweeit 
£1,300 and £1,500. They would not bring so much, 
as a rule. 

5775. The CHArRMAN. — There are eigliteen holdings 
in Tnishowen between £50 and £100, and nine above 
£100 and belorv £200 ? — That is in the whole union. 

5776. Sir John Colomb. — Is there a certain amount 
of migration of young men of the labouring class te 
Scotland for work? — Yes. They go for the hay har- 
vest, and the corn hai-vest, and are back in time to 
get their own crops in, the English harvest being; 
earlier. 

5777. The Chairman. — You have told us about the 
fuel? — Yes. I think that is a very important point. 

I think that is one reason why the Culdafi and other 
piers should be improved. We should be able to get 
coal in at reasonable rates. Tliis year at Culdaff we are 
paying £1 8s. a ton, and I believe it could be landed 
at Culdafi Pier at fourteen shillings a ton if the pier 
could be used for landing the coal. The Ballycastle 
collieries, which have been started recently in the 
County Antrim, expect in the course of about six 
months to be able to deliver coal in Ballycastle at 
eleven shillings a ton. Small coasting steamers would 
take it to this coast for a freight of about three shil- 
lings a ton. That would mean that coal would be 
sold in Culdaff at about half the price we are paying 
at present. In Culcl.aff the turf is practically ex- 
hausted, and they would have to have coal. There is 
no other fuel for tiiem. 

5778. 3fr. Bryce. — You could even get coal from 
Scotland for something like that ? — Yes. ' 

5778a. Without going to Ballycastle at all? — Yes, 
you could get Scotdi coal at about eleven shillings, 
and we could give a return freight to Scotland. W& 
liave plenty of limestone in that district, and we 
could give a return cargo of limestone if the cargo 
were brought over. 

5779. Sir John Colomb. — No return carco of “ pit ” 
wood in this part of the country? — No. You have no 
wood in this country. One of the suggestions I am 
making is that the Board should plant some tracts. 

5780. Mr. Bryce. What tracts would you plant ; 
should the Bo.ard buy land? — I think they could get' 
land for very little, suitable for planting.’ 

5781. Untenanted land?— Yes; land where there 
had been turf cut, and where at present the roots of 
bog fir and oak make the land practically untillable. 
It would not pay to till that. 


* See Irish Laud Act, 1903, Sect. 54 (3). 
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5782. I suppose it ie in the occupation of some- 
Jjody?— Not actually in occupation. There may be a 
few cattle running over it. The sort of land I am 
-speaking of is worth nothing for either grazing or 
tillage at present. 

5783. Is it worth anything for planting ? — ^Yes. It 
only wants a few surface drains and it could be 
planted easily. 

5784. Is not that kind of land good for growing 
jiotatoes ? — There are too many blocks of old trees in 
it that it would not pay to take out. 

5785. Sir John Colomb. — ^Have you any experience 
of surface drainage for sheep ? — Yes, I have sheep 
mountains. 

5786. Is it not the case that if there are surfa« 
drains for sheep, and you put cattle on the land it 
would destroy the drains ? — In about two or three years 
the drains would be useless. 

5787. The Chaibman.— Do they tread them in and 
break the sides ? — They tread them in. 

5788. You tJiink, I believe, the Board have not con- 
sulted local landlords suf&ciently ; would you develop 
that point?— I don’t want to labour that very much. 
Perhaps I felt a little hurt myself at not being con- 
sulted, because I was quite ready to assist them with 
money or advice, if necessary. 

5789. With regard to what particular scheme ? — 
There is a fishery pier that I refer to particularly 
that the Board built, a boat slip and pier, and the 
point 1 would make is we wer6 never consulted and 
hnew nothing about it until they applied for a lease 
of the site, and, in my opinion, and in that of most 
of the local people, a more useful pier could have 
been built a mile further on -where there are a great 
many more boats fishing. 

5790. Sir John Colomb. — What is the name of the 
place? — Portaleen. It lies between Malin Head and 
Onldafi Bay. 

5791. Most Pev. Dr. O’Donxeli. — Did you at__any 
time make representations of that sort to the Bo’atd ? 
— Yes, in favour of the other site. I had a great 
deal of correspondence with the Board about the other 
site. I would just like -bo mention that if the Board 
had made it at the other site it -would have been 
very useful for the fishing iboats. They -would not 
spend any money on it because there -was a public- 
house in the place. I need not go into details, but, 
at any ra-te, I got rid of the licence. The man got 
into difficulties, and I allowed him to sell on con- 
dition that the purchaser should do away with the 
licence. It was done away with. 1 had been apply- 
ing to the Board to spend some money on it. They 
had an estimate made of the cost. £350 was tlie 
estimated cost, and -we ofiered to get up local sub- 
,scriptions. In fact I did get subscriptions from a 
good many people as our share of it, and in the end 
we had to give the money back to the people because 
the Board said they could not do it ; it would have 
to be the County Council ; they would give a con- 
tribution. The total estima-ted cost was £350, and the 
Board only offered £50 as a contribution if the 
County Council did the work. That was equivalent 
to saying that we would not get it at all. 

5792. Sir. Bryce. — What date was that? — The 9th 
■of August, 1899. 

5793. Most Eev, Dr. O’Donnell. — ^^Vould it be a 
reason for the smallness of the offer made by tlie 
Board that the other work was at such a short distance 
a-way, and that the expenditure on it was from £500 
“to £600? — ^Yes, I believe so. 

5794. Mr. SrnHEEL.4ND. — What is the distance? — 
The distance by sea, I think, is something more than 
a mile, but by the trend of the coast it would be con- 
;siderably more for the fishermen to go from one to 
the other. 

5795. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxxell. — The Board in a 
case of that kind, although most anxious to pay all 
due respect to your representations, should always 
consult the general feeling along the coast, and take 
the best advice available as to locality of marine 
■works ? — Yes. 

5796. Did it overlook the consideration due to you 
ns owner ? — We were owners of both sites, so that it 
made no difference in that way. I would be very 
glad to see a pier in both places, and I gave a lease 
at a nominal rent of six pence a year, but we thought 
the other place had a superior claim, because a very 
much larger number of fishermen would use it. 


5797. But you have not any doubt that it -was on 
its judgment at all events of what best sui-ted the 
fishermen that the Board decided to make the ex- Mr George L. 
pendituie at Portaleen ; was there any other in- Young, j.p. 
fluence that would determine the Board to make the 
expenditure at Portaleen ?— Not that I know of. I 

am sure they did it with the idea, rightly or wrongly, 
of taking the bwt place. 

5798. Sir John Colomb. — When it -was contemplated 
to make a pier the people locally thought one site was 
the best, and the Congested Districts Board thought 
another site was the best. Was the objection of the 
Congested Districts Board to your site that there was 
on fhe spot a licensed establishment ? — Yes. 

5799. Then they executed the other work ? — ^Yes. 

5800. It was after you eliminated the public- 
house? — Yes, but we were not told until we saw the 
work begun that they had decided on the other place. 

5801. Mr. Sut h erland. — ^You made a local con- 
tribution to the pier that was built ? — No. That -was 
done altogether at the expense of the Board. 

5802. Are there fishermen on both sides of the pier 
built now? — There are. 

5805. Are there fishermen from whom the pier is 
a mile distant on the other side? — There are. 

M04. Surely the proper place would be midway to 
serve both ? — It should be for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. There are half a dozen boats in the 
one place and fifteen or twenty in the other. How- 
ever it is not a matter that I wish to press. 

5805. Ths Chairman. — Then there is a question 
about drainage ? — That is also a matter that would have 
been better if I had been consul-bed. The work that 
has been executed certainly has been useful, but it 
seems -to me a little bit high-handed -to run a drain 
through a man’s land without mentioning the fact to 
him. 

5806. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hen was this 
done ? — About two years ago. 

5807. In what district? — The Culdaff drainage. I 
don’t complain of it. It is a very useful work. 

5808. It seems strange they did not give any in- 
timation to you ? — That is what I thought. 

5809. The Chaiem.an. — Do you mean to say they cut 
a drain through your property without saying any- 
thing about it to you ? — Yes. 

5810. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Was it tenanted 
land? — Yes, and the drainage had been originally made 
by my grandfather in the famine times. He borrowed 
money from the Board of Works to give employment 
and do good for the people. Then this drainage had 
got silted up. 

5811. It was a considerable work? — It was a oon- 
sidei-able work. 

5812. Would it be that the Congested Districts 
Board did not do this work, but helped the local 
people in doing it? — I think they paid for it all. 

5813. Was it their officers who engineered it? — I am 
not quite sure of that. 

5814. Sir John Colomb. — Was it restoring to a 
state of efficiency the old drain that had become 
damaged, the old drain that was made by your grand- 
father? — The part of it that was through the pro- 
perty; but in this case it was a bigger scheme than 
that because it ran through another property also, 

5814a. And it had become silted up in your grand- 
father’s part? — Yes. 

5815. How did the work done by your grandfather 
come to be silted up ; was it that -the -tenants did not 
keep their portions clear? — That was the reason. It 
was never touched. 

5816. Had you more difficulty in getting the tenants 
to maintain the arterial drainage done by your grand- 
father since the Act of 1881? — I don’t think they ever 
maintained it. Where the thing was originally made 
in the famine year, 1846, I had it practically re- 
made in the bad year, 1879. 

5817. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was it a piece 
of drainage that was difficult to maintain owing to 
the low level ? — Yes ; very difficult to maintain, and 
if one man out of all the tenants adjoining failed to 
do his part it made the rest useless. There was no 
power to compel him to do it. 

5818. Sir John Colomb. — There was no power to 
compel any one man to keep his portion of the drain- 
age which benefited all in proper order ?-—Yes ; and 
one man could destroy all. 

5819. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You seem to be 
satisfied that it is a great improvement? — Yes; only 
it did not go far enough. 

D 2 
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6320. A considerably larger sum would have been 
required to make it a thorough job? — I think another 
£20 or £30 would have gone a great way. 

5821. What did the Board put into it? — I think 

£ 200 . 

6822. Sir John Colomb. — There is no power on the 
part of any body at present to make the tenants main- 
tain it ? — I am not sure that if a tenant whose land 
lies further up is injured by a tenant below he has 
not an action at law. 

5823. Yes ; but he always had that ? — Yes. 

6824. But what I mean is that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is in the same position as to inability 
for enforcing the maintenance of the new drain as 
your grandfather was in reference to the old drain 
when lie made it? — Yes. 

5825. The Chaieman. — You say at the end of your 
notes that the Congested Districts Board should liave 
control of the Congested Districts and should not be 
amalgamated with the Estates Commissioners, who 
have more than enougli to do elsewhere? — I saw tliat 
that question liad been asked some of the witnesses. 
Of course, it js only my personal opinion. The Board 
is doing very good work, and I would not wish to see 
it amalgamated with other bodies. 

6826. When you say that have you in mind the 
land work of the Board or the encouragement to 
fisheries and industries? — I am thinking more par- 
ticularly of tlie land work as regards the Estates Com- 
missioners, and as regai'ds tlie work of the Agricul- 
tural Department, the Board can do it better. 

5827. You don’t want to see the land work handed 
over to the Estates Commissioners? — No, I do not. 

5828. What are your reasons for that view? — I 
think there is less red tape about them than about 
the Estates Commissioners, who have begun rather 
early. As a rule, the departments get worse as they 
grow older in the wuy of red tape and officialism. 
My experience of the Estates Commissioners is it is 
very hard to get anything carried through. 

6829. Did you read the context and arguments that 
developed when those questions were asked in Dub- 
lin ? — No. I am afraid I did not. 

_ 5830. Mr. Bryce. — Might I ask what is the par- 
ticular point on which you find the Commissioners 
difficult to deal with ? — Delay in carrying out sales. 

5831. Owing to the inspection or what? — Yes. I 

have one particular estate in mind which has been 
inspected three times already and the sale is not 
through yet. 

5832. W'ould not the Congested Districts Board re- 
quire to inspect also? — Yes, but I don’t think they 
would inspect three times by different inspectors, and 
then come down themselves in the end to see it. 

5833. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did you ever sell an estate 
through the Congested Districts Board ? — No. 

5834. You have no experience of their working 
then? — Not in the way of purchasing estates. 

5835. You liave only experience of the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

6836. Did you find great delays in that ? — Great de- 
lay indeed. The agreement was entered into more 
than two years ago, and the sale is not carried 
through yet. 

5837. Sir Eeancis Mowatt. — Entirely owing to re- 
peated inspections ? — A disagreement between the 
Commissioners themselves as far as I can see. I don’t 
know that it is quite right for me to go into a ques- 
tion like that when the sale is pending. I only 
broug^lit it in incidentally to say that I would prefer 
the Congested Districts Board method of doing busi- 
ness, so far as I have seen it, to tiiat of the Estates 
Commissioners. 

5838. The Chairman. — You think they are quicker? 
— Quicker, and jnore satisfactory. 

5839. The reason of that may be perhaps tliat the 
Congested Districts Board liad more funds at their 
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immediate disposal than the other people? — The other 
people have plenty of money. They say they have 
plenty of money, but they cannot distribute it. 

5840. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps it would 
be that the Congested Districts Board is not a Go- 
vernment Department ? — Yes. 

5841. They have a comparatively free hand? — A 
freer hand. 

5842. And are, therefore, in more easy touch with 
owners and occupiers? — They are with the occupiers,, 
at any rate. 

5843. You have not heard the owners complain ? — 
No; I find that any legal business that had to be 
done with the Congested Districts Board in the way 
of leases, title, and all that sort of thing, was car->. 
ried through much more rapidly. 

5844. Sir John Colomb. — You have no experience-’ 
of the operations of the Estates Commissioners in im- 
proving property that they have sold? — No., I have- 
not. I think that is one of the reasons why they 
inspected this property so often. They wanted to sea 
how they could improve it, They told me they had no 
power to spend money on piers. 

5845. Then there was a considerable interval be- 
tween these inspections? — About six months. 

5846. By different inspectors ? — Different inspec- 
tors. 

5847. Did you notice or did you find that they prb- 
duced considerable unrest and debate and question- 
ing in the neighbourhood about it ? — There is no ques- 
tion about it. It unsettled everybody, and made it- 
difficult to collect the inteiast. 

5848. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As compared 
with the Department in its work you have no desire- 
to_ see a change made? — No. I prefer the Congested 
Districts Board’s to the Department’s scheme. Thera 
is j'ust one recommendation that I would like to make, 
that the Board on estates they have purchased should 
be given the power to prohibit all new licences for 
pnblichouses or spirit grocers’ licences. I mentioned 
that to the Estates Commissioners when they were 
purchasing this estate. I said that the holdings were 
judicial, so that the landlord had power to pi-event 
new licences, and w-e had always exercised that power, 

I wanted to know if they had power. They said they 
thought they liad not. 

5849. Mr. Kavanagh. — But the magistrates have no 
power to grant licences ? — The Licensing Act, which 
prohibited all new licences for five years, expires next 
year. After that the magistrates have no power to 
refuse a spirit gi-ocer’s licence except on the ground of 
the character of the applicant or the unsuitability of 
the premises. If a man comes in with a good charac- 
ter and suitable premises he is bound to get a spirit 
grocer’s licence. The only way to prevent it is by 
having a judicial rent fixed. It is a breach of the 
statutory conditions to open a house for the sale of 
drink, and a landlord could stop it, but when pur- 
cliase takes place the property goes over to the Con- 
gested Districts Board or tlie Estates Commissioners, 
and I understood that the power to which I refer 
then ceased. 

5850. Unless this Act is renewed? — Unless this Act 
is renewed. 

5851. Sir John Colomb. — Would you go so far as 
to say that in a badly congested area, where much 
public money is spent on trying to settle and arrange- 
it, and where there is an abnormal number of public- 
houses ; would you go so far as to say it would be- 
desirable that when the Board was purchasing that it 
should have some compulsory means of getting rid of 
a number of publichouses ? — Yes. They should have 
power to buy up existing licences and prohibit new 
licences, 

5852. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Has not the- 
Board taken upon itself to prohibit new licenced 
whether it had the power or not? — Yes. 


Rev. James Gallagher, p.p.. examined. 


5653. The Chairman. — You have been stationed in 
RathmuUan for how long ? — I was twelve years last 
month in my present position. 

5854. So you know the people about here pretty 
well ? — Intima-tely. 

5855. I would like you to tell us a little about their 
general condition ? — The evidence I liave to give in re- 
ference to the general condition of the people in the 


Congested Districts I shall, for clearness, state under 
tliree heads. I shall say first a word on the general 
condition of the people and their means of living ; 
secondly, I shall state what the Congested Districts 
Board has up to the present done for them, and thirdly 
what in my opinion could be done for them in the 
future to better perm.mently their condition. In 
any evidence I have to give on the subj'ect I wish it to 
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be understood I don’t appear exactly in my clerical 
capacity. I speak as one who has lived for thirty- 
four years among the poor in the Congested Districts 
all over the County Donegal, except this peninsula of 
Inishowen, and who has had during that long term of 
years ample and exceptional opportunities of knowing 
the circumstances of the people, their needs and their 
ways and means to meet those needs. But you 
will have later on at Burton Port witnesses who will 
testify as to the condition of the people in the parishes 
west of the place where I live, and therefore I shall 
confine any evidence I have to give to the parish in 
which I live — that is the parish of Rathmullan, on 
the other side of the liough, and the adjoining parish 
of Fanad. These two parishes occupy a large 
tract of country lying between Ramelton and the 
Atlantic, south and north, and between Lough Swilly 
and Mulroy Bay, east and west. It is a large dis- 
trict of about 63,000 acres in area, and the population 
of the two parishes, including all religious denomina- 
tions is 10,360 persons. There are in the two parishes 
eleven electoral poor law divisions. Of these eleven 
electoral poor law divisions six are congested and five 
are non-congested. The population of the congested 
districts is about 6,066 — 1,265 families, giving an 
average of five to each family almost to a unit. The 
valuation of the two parishes is £18,360, and the 
valuation of the congested portion of the two parishes 
is £6,360 ; and though the congested districts of the 
two parishes occupy more than half the area of the 
two parishes the valuation is only about one-third. 
The average valuation of the landholders in the con- 
gested districts is £5 5s. lOcZ. They are all. or nearly 
all, poor, struggling tenant farmers. The soil is 
either reclaimed bog, or a very inferior description 
of gravelly clay witli a blue clay sub-soil. They 
are nearly all tenants from year to year. Some three 
estates were sold in recent years — one under the Act 
of 1903, and two under the Ashbourne Acts. The 
terms on which they were sold were, as far as 1 re- 
member, under the Land Act of 1903, twenty years’ 
purchase, plus the bonus to the landlords, although 
they had previously arranged before the passing of 
the Act of 1903 for the sale I think at eighteen and a 
half years’ purchase. 

5866. Mr. Beyce. — Were they second or first term 
rents ? — Some were first and some were second term 
rents. 

5857. The Chaiemajt. — W hat do you mean by a 
tenant from year to year ? — A tenant who pays his 
rent by the year as distinguished from a leaseholder. 

5858. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean a statutory 
tenant under the Act of 1881 ? — Yes. 

5859. With fixity of tenure at a specified rent 

for fifteen years and onwards ? — Yes. This is what 
was known as the Cochrane estate on the op- 
posite side of the Lough. There are two other 
sales under the Ashbourne Act. The first estate 
sold under the Ashbourne Act was the Batt 
estate, near where I live. It was a pretty 

large estate with nearly 200 tenants, and they bought 
at eighteen years’ purchase for second, and seventeen 
years’ purchase for first term i-ents. The other was 
the Woodhouse estate in my parish. This estate was 
not quite so large. The landlord and tenant had 
been negotiating with a view to a sale since the Act 
of 1903 was passed, and could not come to terms, and 
then the Land Commission sent down a valuer and lie 
valued these fairms separately, and he determined the 
number of years purchase ; and when the sale was 
eSected the terms ranged from fourteen and a half to 
fifteen years purchase, although the landlord liad pre- 
viously consented to sell at sixteen years’ purchase. 
That is all I have got to say in reference to the class 
of tenure. The people in the congested area arc poor 
struggling peasantry. The standard of living is very 
low. I can just tell you how they live. They have 
for breakfast as a rule tea and bread without butter, 
and very often without milk either. For dinner they 
have potatws and milk, or potatoes and salt fish, 
and sometimes, once in a while a scrap of coarse 
American bacon — ^but tliat is very rare. For supper 
they have either bread and tea, or they have stirabout 
and milk, if milk is available ; but that at all events 
is the way they live so far as food is concerned. As 
to their revenue and the sources from which it is 
derived, they depend to a large extent on the land, on 
their farms, but not solely. They emigrate in large num- 
bers to America. Some of them live by fishing, and 
there arc boys and girls who migrate in large numbers 


: 2 ) 


to Scotland and England. Some of them take service g jgQg_ 
at home ; but at all events in no case, so far as ever ' ' — 

I could ascertain, has a single family existed on the hcv. Jamc.s 

farm itself without some extraneous assistance; as- Uallaglier, r.p. 

sistance from their families in these countries, or 

from their relatives in America. It is not an easy 

matter to determine how much in every case is derived 

from the cultivation of the farm, and how much from 

other resources. It depends largely on circumstances. 

If a man is industrious, and has a number of boys 
and girls at service, of course he is in a 'better position 
tJian others not so industrious and with fewer to help 
him. As to what tlie Congested Districts Board has 
done for these poor people, for one reason or 
another the Board has not done very much for them. 

However, its record has not been a blank. I refer to 
the tenants in the two parishes for which I speak. 

First of all they gave a grant of £240 for a weav- 
ing industry at Milford ; secondly, assistance to 
make roads and bridges ; thirdly, they gave four 
or five of those large-decked fishing boats ; 
fourthly, they gave £50, the nucleus of a 
fund to found an agricultural bank. They also 
gave us a new and iu'proved breed of poultry, 
and established a lace industry, which was a most 
beneficent undertaking. This lace class was es- 
tablished by the Board three years ago in the very 
centre of the most congested portion of my parish. At 
first, when the class was opened, oS and on about 
twenty girls attended. At the end of the first year 
owing to the fact that the work was poorly paid — it 
was co.irse and unfinished, and did not command a 
hidi market price — they were disposed to give up the 
industry. We induced them to keep on, with the 
lesult that we have now a flourishing class of seventy 
girls earning from eight to ten shillings a week. Any 
person who knows anything of the circumstances of 
these people, as I do, can see how much a pound a 
week means to a poor man (and this his two girls can 
earn if they keep at tiie work), what a sense of in- 
dependence and security this modest income gives him, 
and how much it contributes to keep the wolf from 
liis door. 

5860. Sir Francis IMowatt.— There are sometimes 
two girls from the one family ?— Yes ; and sometimes 


5861. Mr. Bryce. — That is just on the other side 
of the Lougli ? — In a straight line, as a bee flies from 
here, at Rathmallan. 

5862. I'lie Chairman. — Where does that lace go to ? 
— It is sold in Grafton-strset at a depot, and the lady 
who has charge of the class told me a few days ago- 
that at the end of this year tlie girls would have- 
earned close on £600 at that particular place. There- 
is another ‘^hing also that tlie Board has done which 
rcdoi^ds very much to its credit. It has introduced 
into Donegal, as all the Commissioners ate aware, what 
IS known as the Parish Committee scheme. You have 
lieard exhaustive evidence in Dublin as to the constitu- 
tion of the Parish Committee and how it works, but 
the evidence already given relates principally to the 
West of Irdind. There is little difierence in the 
constiUition of ths Committee between Donegal and 
the West of Ireland. In the West of Ireland 
the amount of money that is given to the different 
pansJies is mucli larger. They give larger grants, and ' 
tlie money is distributed by way of grants in aid In 
other words they select the applicants in the West of 
Ireland and then give them assistance to complete cer- 
tain works. In Donegal they work on what is known- 
as the prize system ; that is the Parish Committee, out 
of the -grant they get, give certain prizes for certain- 

houses and their surroundings 
All the -work of management is done gratuitously by 
the Pansh Committee. We have power under the rules 
ot tlie Board to pay a secretary a nominal sum of five 
per cent, of the grant, but our secretary has never cot 
' ' ■ There • 


a penny for his < 


whatsoever between the amount of the grant we^ffet 
and the value of work tJiat is done. In the 
parish I am identified with in the first year the value 
of the work done was six times the amount of the 
grant ; in the next It was 11^ times, and this year 
It will be fourteen times ; so that it would average in 
the last tliree years about eleven times. In other 
words tile value of the work done would be eleven 
amount of the grant we received. We sot 
V 1 , ° for » little show, 

which left £40 One ,vc.r we got £25. The next veaj 
we got £35 , tlie next year £40, and this year £45. 
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This is the fourth year the scheme has been in opera- 
tion in Donegal. 

5863. I suppose it is too early this year to know 
what will be done? — We know the number of appli- 
cants. We allocate £5 for a little show. That leaves 
£40 for these improvements. We have 120 competi- 
tors for these £40 in prises ; so it is clear we cannot 
give much to any of them. 

5864. I thought you said that so many times the 
amount of money given was represented by the work 
done ? — Yes. The first year the people did not under- 
stand the working of the scheme, and the value of the 
work done was not so high. It was only in the sub- 
sequent years they came to know the advantages of the 
scheme, The year before last the amount of work 
done was value for six and a half times the amount 
of the grant we got from the Congested Districts 
Board. Tile following year it was eleven and a half 
times, and this year it will be fourteen times the 
amount of the grant ; and I may mention that in the 
adjoining parish of Fanad the value of the work 
done last year was twenty-two and a half times the 
amount of the grant. The prizes they give are not 
meant to cover the cost of the work done. They are 
merely meant as a stimulus to self-help, to encourage 
the people to make these improvements themselves. 

5865. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W hen you give a prize 
is it what I may call a competitive prize ? If a half- 
dozen men do the same thing, is it only the best man 
gets a prize, or do you say, “If you satisfy us that 
certain work is done we shall give you a prize?’’ — 
The answer to that question is best given by reading 
this poster, which we had posted up last year. After 
•ascertaining from the Board the amount of the grant 
we were to get we had these placards piosted exten- 
sively over the district, so that people might see the 
improvements for which tliey might compete and the 
amount of the prizes they might get. This is the 
placard : — 

“ Killygarvan and Tullyfern Parish Improvement 
■ Committee. — At a meeting of the above Committee, 
held on 18th May, 1906, it was decided to ofier the 
following prizes this year to householders in the con- 
gested districts of the above parishes whose poor law 
valuation does not exceed £7 per annum. 

No. 1. — Six prizes of £2 each for putting in new 
windows, floors of concrete or boards, for ceiling rooms 
witli boards, and other substantial improvements to 
dwellinghouses and offices. 

No. 2, — Ten prizes of £1 each for improvements, as 
specified in No. 1, but on a smaller scale. 

No. 3. — Four prizes of £1 each for piggeries, to be 
erected according to specification given by inspector. 

No. 4. — Four prizes of 15«. each for dairies, to be 
built on plans approved by inspector. 

No. 5. — Four prizes of 15.5. each for erecting fowl- 
houses according to specified plan. 

No. 6. — Four prizes of £1 each for the neatest and 
best kept cottage, offices, and approaches thereto. 

N.B. — No prizes will be given unless the manure 
heaps are removed to a suitable distance from the 
front of the dwellinghouses, and all houses and offices 
must be liimnvashed, 

In the last week of October, on a day which will be 
fixed by the Committee, prizes will be awarded in the 
Grieve Schoolhouse, as last year, for home industries, 
viz. ; — Home-made cloth, flannel, lace, or other 
material, knitted stockings and socks, and butter in 
prints.” 

I have said already that of the £45 grant we got 
from the Board, we allocated £5 for this little show 
which we held in the schoolhouse at the end of this 
month last year; and we offered small prizes of 5s. 
and downwards to the people in the congested districts 
who exhibited home-made webs of cloth, flannel, linen, 
or other material, socks or stockings, and butter. 

5866. Tliey are not prizes — ^they are rewards. It 

is not two men trying for one prize, and giving it to 
the bast ; if two apply, and they do fairly well you 
give each a prize ? — Sometimes, if a man’s work is not 
up to the mark 

5867. The Ohaieman. — T here are four prizes of 15s. 
for dairies to be built on plans to be approved of by 
the inspector. Suppose ten men send in applications 
to make dairies on plans approved of by the inspector, 
what happens ? — We select the best ; those whose 
work is best done and whom the supervisor most 
strongly recommends. 

5868. Do you let them all build ? — We let them all 
build, because we hope next year to come to their relief 
in some way. That is why we have been successful 
thi-i year. 


5869. Mr. Beyce. — They don’t all get prizes? — As a 
rule they do get some little prize to encourage them, 
but not always. 

'5870. The Chairilan. — Suppose you give four prizes 
of 15s. each for dairies as a matter of practice, do you 
find more than four compete ? — Last year there were 
four competed for that particular improvement. The 
year before that there were five or six, and although 
we do not come to their relief in tlie way of giving 
prizes for the work, we keep those who are dis- 
appointed in view next year, and urge them to go 
in for improvements in their dwellings, and in that 
way recoup them, 

5871. Are those four men in any way selected by 
the inspector? — The inspector examines the work in 
every instance, three or four times, when the work is' 
going on, and he makes a report to the committee at 
the end of the year before the result of the year's work 
is made known to tlie parish. 

5872. It is a curious thing that the number of people 
who enter should so closely coincide with the number 
of prizes given. What I want to know is, whether you 

f et the inspector to go to a man and say, “Build a 
airy ; and if you build a dairy that is according to 
plans and is well done you will get a prize of 15s.,” 
and go to> three other men and say the same thing, 
and that thus he practically initiates the building 
that is done in these cases — or is it left to the people 
themselves ? — The inspector does not go to any person 
and make a statement of that kind. They see the 
placard and may compete or may not. 

5873. Do they arrange among themselves ? — There is 
no such arrangement. 

5374. Is there any dissatisfaction expressed by those 
who do not get prizes? — I never heard of any dis- 
satisfaction. They strive to recoup the following 


5875. Mr. Kav.anagh. — Do you find the number of 
applicants increasing ? — Yes. We have now 120 com- 
petitors. Last year we had not much more than half 
that number. 

5876. Is not there disappointment among those who 
■do not get prizes. They are rea.sonable people, and see 
that we cannot give prizes to everybody. 

5877. They carry out the work on the chance of get- 
ting a prize — Yes. The work is there whether they get 
a prize or not. 

5878. No man can get a prize two years running ? — 
No. 

5879. Mr. •Sutherland. — Is the arrangement forced 
•on you practically by tlie circumstance that you have 
only a certain amount of money to give, and you need 

to make an estimate of the amount you can expend ? 

Yes ; we must cut our cloth according to onr measure. 

5880. That scheme is simply an allocation of the 
grant you get ?— Yes ; the most useful way we can 
apply •^e money. 

5881. And you don’t wish to incur liability for more 
money tlian you have to pay? — No, we don’t. Some- 
times we liave more competitors than we are able to 
give prizes to, but we do all we can with the monev 
we tret. 


5882, Most Bev. Dr. 0'Donnei.l.— In the neighbour- 
ing parish of Fanad, where the work done is value for 
more in proportion to the grant even than in your 
parish, would not the competition be keener than it 
IS with you ?— I should say it is, because they have far 
more applicants than we have. 

5883. In the Fanad parish there is this position, 
that there are a very large number of people wlio 

make improvements but cannot get prizes 1 They can- 

able because there are not the funds avail- 

5^4. Sir John Colomb. — ^Who appraises the value 
or the work done ? — The Board's supervisor visits these 
districts five or six times during the year, because tlie 
work m Donegal goes on during the year. Though he 
lives eighteen miles from us he visits us five or six 
times during the year, and when he pavs his car fare 
out of what he gets there won’t be much left for him- 
self. 


..V tost 01 xne material an 

the value of the labour ? — He estimates the cost of tli 
material and calculates the value of the labour, skille 
and unskilled, and makes an estimate accordinelv 
58^. The result of this system of encouragin 
people to make improvements is, that if a man doe 
not get a_ prize the labour is not thrown awav. becaus 
fie has his improvements ; is not that so ?— Yes 
5887. The object of the prizes is to encourage th 
men to make the improvemente, and bv allocating 
limited amount, to get up ,i friendlv competition am 
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interest in making tiieir own improvements ? — That is 
so. The prize is merely a stimulus to self-help to 
encourage them to undertake these improvements on 
a large scale themselves. 

5888. The man who does not get a prize has the con- 
solation of having scanething in the way of improve- 
ment for the benefit of himself and his family ? — ^Yes. 
The result of the working of the scheme has 'been to 
do an enormous amount of good in Donegal. 

5889. With regard to what you said as to properties 
saleable for 18^ years having gone up to 20, can you 
tell me, taking ^e annuitants, whether the man who 
gives 20 years’ purchase now is not sitting at a less 
rent owing to reduction in the rate of interest, as com- 
pared with the man who purchased at 18^ years before 
the Act of 1903? — It cannot be very much of a differ- 
ence, because there is only an interval of a year be- 
tween the two negotiations. 

5890. Is there not g per cent, reduction ? — I am only 
talking of the intei-val that elapsed between the first 
negotiations and tho second. The land could not 
liave gone up very much in price in the meantime. 

_589l. I was merely asking the question if you can 
give us the typical case of a tenant who was expecting 
to buy at 18^ years’ purchase, four or five years ago, 
and the annuity he would have had to pay under the 
conditions then prevailing at that time, as compared 
with the annuity he would have to pay now if he gave 
twenty years’ purchase. Have you gone into that ?— 
The way I view the matter is this. Some of these 
estates to which I referred were sold under the Ash- 
bourne Act, and one under the Act of .1903. In the 
case of the latter, the property was offered at 18^ years’ 
purchase the year previous to the passing of the Act 
of 1903. The landlord fared much better by waiting 
until the Act of 1903 came aliyig. Tlie tenants ex- 
pected they would get their farms at tlie previou.s 
ciffer but there was the ever-recurring trouble about 
the tenants in arrears. They were anxious to become 
owners of their farms on almost any reasonable terms, 
because they were in dread of law proceedings and law 
costs and being harassed. In this particular case 
there was also another element. There were two 
strong tenants on the estate. One was a retired head 
constable of police. This man was a solvent man, pre- 
pared fo plank down the cash. This fact, along with 
the fact that the tenants in arrears had relatives on 
the estate who were solvent, explained the increase 
being gi-?5n, for, of course, the tenants in arrears in- 
fluenced the others ; and that was really the cause 
why the otliers were induced to give the additional 
price. 

5892. But the main fact I want to get at is this: 
!S it or is it not the case, that in consequence of 
tlie reduction of the annuity as compared with 
the transactions before the Act of 1903, the tenant 
purchaser can now give more years’ purchase and yet 
be in the same position as regards annuity as if lie 
bought at a less number of years’ purchase under tlie 
Acts prior to 1903, is not th:tt so.?— Yes. In these 
cases the tenant looks at the matter in this way. He 
says, My family is growing up ; my son will inherit 
my land, and my grandson will inherit it later on, 
and if I ,a^ee to pay two or three years’ purchase 
over what I should care to pay, or if the annuity is 
to be paid a few years longer, my son or grandson 
who may be called upon to pay these extra years' 
annuity will have the benefit of my improvements, 
and of those who may succeed me, and it is only fair 
that as he has the benefit of these improvements he 
should have a_ share of the burthen.” If he has to 
pay this annuity some years longer he- will have value 
in the shape of tJie improvements tliose men leave 
him. 

5893. Most Eev. Dr. O’Doxcteil. — B ut the period 
of repayment is longer ?— Yes ; 68^ years, without 
decadal reductions. 

5894. Sir Joint Coiomb. — B ut the annuity is less? — 
The annuity is less in the beginning. 

5895. Mr. Bryce. — I would likr© to ask whether you 
liave noticed tliat in the case of those two estates pur- 
chased under tho Ashbourne Act, there have since tlie 
time of purchase been improvements in tlie condition 
cf the tenants? — The tenants have a sense of security 
whi^ they had not before. A man is aware now that 
if he makes improvements they are liis own, and lie 
has an inducement to make improvements. 

5896. And as a matter of fact there have been im- 
provements ? — Quite apparent improvements. 


5897. In the standard of comfort do they feed any 
better? — I should not say that they feed any better. 
Tlie r^imen is the same as before, but a man has got 
hea.rt to do his work and has a sense of security that 
he had not before. 

5898. Is he actually makii^ more money than he did 
before ? — I should not be disposed to say so.’ 

5898a. In what way does his sense of security affect 
his condition and action ? — Before he had not the 
courage to go on making improvements, because they 
might be confiscated by the landlord, but now he can 
go on draining, reclaiming, and improving his dwel- 
Tinghouse and offices, and lie knows very well that 
his rent cannot be raised in consequence of these im- 
provements. 

5899. As regards the parish committees, do you find 
that the people who have bought their land are more 
enthusiastic in competing for the prizes of the parish 
committee than those who have not ? — I found that 
all the people are most anxious to compete for the 
prizes, and I could not make a distinction as to one 
person being more anxious than another to compete 
for the prizes, because all seem to be most anxious 
to avail of the offer made by the Board, 

6909. Sir Frakcis Mowatt. — Of course, they must 
have the means of providing the material ? — Yes. 
That is_ the great crux. It is one of the drawbacks 
to lyorking the scheme. In Donegal there is in every 
parish a number of very small landholders who are 
extremely poor ; and these people are not in a posi- 
tion to initiate any improvements. They have not 
the money to buy the material — they have not the 
money to pay for the skilled labour. In cases of that 
sort of course the Board cannot come to their relief. 
It often occurred to me it would he a step in the 
right direction if the Board made arrangements that 
these poor people would be visited by the sub-sani- 
tary officer and the Board’s supervisor, and he could 
report to the parish committee that a certain house, 
for instance, ivas unsanitary and urgently in need 
of improvements on sanitary grounds, and then the 
parish committee could make a recommendation to 
the Board, and ask the Board’s sanction for a grant 
to enable this house to be improved, and if the Board 
sanctioned the grant tlie work could be done by con- 
tract, and so there would be no danger of any of the 
Board money being devoted to any other obiect than 
that for which it was intended. 

6901- Tlie Chaiemas^.— Y ou think it is a great draw- 
back to the Board’s operations that thev don’t extend 
outside the congested areas ?— Yes ; tliat is a great 
drawback, becau.se frequently vou find adjoining a 
division scheduled as congested a townland in a 
non-eongested ai-ea containing poor people really 
more in need of assistance than people living in the 
congested district, and it is a pity the Board have 
not the statutory power of tackling congestion and 
poverty wlierever they are met with. 

that difficult, would uot 
met by making the townland the unit even ?— No 
hut in a district where a considerable proportion of the 
tenants are very poor, the Board should have the 
nower to come to their relief, as in a congested area. 

'"'P^rtant point that has 
hardly been touched on at all in the course of our 

Sm h fit grievance if they Sre excIuLd 

fiom benefits which are received by i.lieir neighbours 
1 ^®'“®® ‘lie latter live in larger numl^rs in a 
particular area, and it would be well if some practical 

il verv’^difficiST" f P«i- peeple: it 

s very difh<mlt to go down to so .small a unit as a, 
townland?— Of course that is a difficulty. The whole 
problem of the solution of congestion is a most diffi 
cult pro_fiein, but one must strive to do the best he 
can. I think the Board should have the power to fix 
on a certain number of people in a district LiL” 
certain valuation. If there was only one poor man 

a w-hule-ScJ* slS 

assistance than people living in congested areas 

5905 The Chairmam.-You don’t mean only town 
lands lying outside congested areas: vou wLmI' 
anywhere T — I would go anywhere. ' 


Oct. 8, 1906. 

Rev. James 
Gallagher, p.p. 
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5904. Mr. Bryce. — S uppose the standa”d were 
' twenty per cent, in a townland under a certain valua- 
tion: would that reach all the cases? — It might not 

1 ’. reach all the cases, but it would make a fait attempt 
at reaching all the cases. 

5905. Sir John Coiomb. — D o I understand that your 
opinion is that the tenant who has purchased works 
harder, is mote active, and gets up earlier tlian the 
man who has not? — Really it is a difficult question. 
It is such a short time since the tenants purchased 
(not yet a year) that one has no data on which 
to form a judgment on the matter. One would 
require to have a very intimate knowledge of 
rural life to answer that question straight off, 
but as far as I can see the people, according to tlieir 
means and facilities, are all industrious, and the only 
diUetence that an outsider can see is that the man who 
Icnows that his improvements cannot be confiscated has 
a greater inducement to work. 

5906. Do you think from your observation that the 
sons and daughters of the man who has purchased are 
less inclined to leave the place than the sons and 
daughters of the man who has not ? — Tlie Act has been 
such a short time in operation that it is difficult to 
ftjrm a conclusion as to that, but I think the induce- 
ment to remain would be stronger in the case of the 
man whose future was secured, and to whose farm the 
landlord would have nothing to say. 

5907. Do you think that would apply to the young 
children as well as to the eldest son ? — As a matter of 
fact, sub division has now ceased in Donegal. It was 
largely carried on about the middle of the last century. 

5908. Therefore whetlier a man purchases or not, all 
his children except the eldest son are in exactly the 
same position as before with regard to their means of 
living. They must live indep-endently of the land? — 
It often happens in Donegal it is not the eldest son 
who becomes heir to the father’s farm at all. As a 
matter of fact, the eldest son, as a rule, emigrates, and 
all the older sons of the family emigrate, and gene- 
rally the refuse of the family comes in for the farm. 

6909. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou would not call 
the youngest son the refuse of the family? — Not 
always. I have spoken of what the Board have done, 
and now come to what the Board could do in the 
future. The first thing the Board should do would be 
to enlarge the farms by migration, but this is not a 
practical question in Donegal, for the simple reasim 
tliat we have no land to which we could migrate any 
considerable number of them. 

5910. That is in tlie part of Donegal for wliich you 

are speaking ? — Yes. Of course I know that in South 
Donegal, where I was for fifteen years, there is some 
untenanted land ; and on one estate belonging to Mr. 
Bustard there were about sixty families evicted in 
1847 or 1848 — evicted, I suppose, because thev could 
not pay their rent. The landlord arranged to start 
some industries for them, but they left the country 

5911. In your district, for which you are speaking, 

there is no untenanted land or large grass farm? 

No. It is not a question of any practical importance 
for us. 

5912. Mr. Bryce. — S uppose the Board were able ti> 
acquire untenanted land in some other county fifu 
miles off, you could not persuade the people to rnigrate 
to that? — It would be hard to get fisher folks to mi- 
grate. They are a very conservative people, and they 
have an extraordinary love for the place they were 
brivn in, and family associations are very close, and 
they look on tlie breaking of those family ties as a 
terrible hardship and a thing that if possible should 
not take place. 

5913. Although they go to America ?— They go to 
America because they are compelled (o go,' unfor- 
tunately, and they liave relatives there. 

5914. But would not it be a nicer thing to be com- 
pelled to go from Donegal to Tyrone than be compelled 
to go to America? — It is uractically the same thing. 
They can go to America in six days, and it would 
take these poor men three days to go to Meath or 
^^e‘^tmeath, where they would be among strangers. 

5915. Mr. Sotuerland.— T he fishermen are not 
qualified to go inland to cultivate land ?— They are a 
sort of amphibious people. They live partly bv fishing 
and partly by their f.rrms, and are not as 'keen on 
farming as those who have to live by it. 

some of the small agricul- 
tural holders to go to farms?— If vou got whole fami- 
lies to go you would not have much trouble. 


5917. As a matter of fact, has it ever been tried ? — 
Never, so far as I know. 

5918. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I don’t know 
whether you were present when one of the witnesses 
said there were 300 or 400 acres of land in the district 
for which you are speaking that might be used for the 
migration of families round Milford and Eanad? — I 
am not aware of any in Fanad. During Lord 
Leitrim’s time tliere was a large tract of untenanted 
land there, but the late Lord Leitrim gave back all 
tiiat land to the former occupiers, who were evicted 
tliirty or forty years ago, so that lat present, so far as 
I know, there is no land available. 

5919. The Chairman. — W hat union is that in? — 
Milford Union. There are 111,000 acres in the union. 

5920. There are 53,000 acres of untenanted land? — 
Mountain land, I suppose. There is plenty of tliat 
land in Donegal. There are tliousands of acres, but 
j'ou would have trouble to migrate people on to them. 

5921. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — N o one has been 
yet put the question as to whether he would go up to 
Westmeath to a farm there? — It was never proposed 
directly or indirectly or taken into consideration in 
any way. Indeed it is perhaps rash of me to say 
some of them might not go, because I never put the 
question to them ; I suppose it would largely depend 
on the inducements held out to them. The poor land- 
holders themselves are the most reliable witnesses on 
tl’.e point. Of course every man you meet has his own 
pet nostrum as to what the Board could do for the 
congested districts, but I think one of tiie ways bv 
which the Board could succeed in giving considerable 
relief would be to increase the amount of the grant 
for the Parochial Committee’s work. I mentioned a 
moment ago we had 120 competitors for £40, and of 
course all we could give these people would be 6s. 8d. 
on an average. They*couId not do very much with a 
small sum like that. The main reliance must be placed 
on the development of the cottage industries and the 
fisiung industry, and getting for the people in the 
congested districts more of these large boats to fish 
in tlie open sea. 

5922. The Chairman.— I take it that the work of 
the Parish Committee, although it may be very import- 
ant as raising the standard of life, does not improve 
the material condition of the people in any way?— In 
this way, that a man’s property generally is improved 
Up to the present our operations have been concerned 
mainly with the dwelling-house, because we think that 
all tho.se improvements should begin at the hearth- 
stone. We have not done anything by way of eivins 
prizes for reclamation and drainage, but it is Kkelv 

later we may be able to help in that way. 

5^. But so far as we understand the work of the 
J arish Committee at present, it is more in connection 
with tlie improvement of the liouse, the erection of 
pi^enes, the erection of cow houses, and things of 
that sort, the removal of manure heaps, and the im- 
provement in the sanitary condition generally That 
does not touch the mateidal condition ?— We tliink 
‘ the house. 

5924 Mr. SuTHERLAND.-But it does not relieve 
congestion?— No, it does not, but it lielps the people to 
better tlieir condition. 

5925. The Chairman. — It does not give them more 
monev or more food?— It makes their property more 
valuable, and Iceeps out the doctor. 

5926 Most Rev. Dr. 0’DosNET,L.-It helps to keep 
down the dwtor’s bill ?— Yes ; one of the boons con- 
ferred on these districts by the Parish Committee is 
that they made the houses of the people more sanitary 
and bright, and I anticipate that it will prevent the 
outbreak of these contagious diseases, typhoid and 
iy])hus fever, and scarlet fwer. with wliich tliese 
districts were scourged m the past. Already there 
is some evidence that this is likely to happen, because 
the numl^r of cases of these diseases is decreasing. If 
tha.. anticipation is borne out by the facts it will 
justify the expenditure of the Board in giving these 
pants to the parishes in Donegal. One outbreak of 
typhus or typhoid fever might cost the rates four times 
as much p tho Board gives the Parish Committees 
to make the houses sanitary and habitable generally. 

5927. The Chairman.- C ould you tell us the next 
thing you think could be done ?— I was speaking of 
the fisiung industry as one of the most important in- 
dustries, aiM that one of the ways by which it could 
be developed was by giving a large number of bio- 
b.pts to enable fishermen to fish in the open 
They could give these boats on the sliare syst^. The 
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Board could make grants to fishennea to buj boats, 
or get them built in the locality. Coming across 
to-day I was speaking to one of the men who got 
a grant from the Board of £45 to build a nobby, 
a decked boat of eleven tons, with a draught 
of six feet, that fishes principally in Lough Swilly. 
They have paid ofi now almost the entire grant of £45 
they got for the boat, and £13 for sails, or £63 in all. 
To show the advantage of this industry, this man told 
me there are three Brotliers who man the boat ; the 
whole crew from Idle 15th of April to the 15th of August, 
four months, made £60. That is fishing in the Lough 
here, and, of course, they could not make one-fourth of 
that if they had not the big boat. They fish with a 
trawl net, and catch turbot, sole, and plaice. 

5928. Sir John Colomb. — They have very nearly 
paid back the value of the boat and own the boat I — 
Yes. In a year or more they will have it paid ofi. 

5929. Do those people, the father and three sons, 
spend most of their time on the water ? — There is a 
close season. Their fishing began last year on the 
15th of April along here — from Malin Head as far 
as Sheephaven and further west still. They fish 
now, practically, from the 15th of April until 
Christmas. 

5930. Mr. Suthf.eland. — Is there a close time for 
the fishing 1 — There is along the coast here. 

5951. For what fish ?— Herring fishing is prohibited 
by a recent bye-law from Malin Head to Bloody Fore- 
land during the month of April. There is no close 
season for other fish. Trawling or hand line or long 
line fishing is prohibited at no season of the year.. 

5932. Sir John Colomb. — Are you sure it is the 
trawling and not the herring?— Of course there- is an 
autumn and spring fishing for the herring. 

5933. That is regulated by nature and not by law?— 

5934. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donxf.ll. — Does 'he- artillery 
practice from the forts interfere with the fisliing in the 
Lough?— I have heard the fishermen complain that it 
does. Of course, there are a number of fishing smacks 
in the Lough with the hundieds more trawling outside 
the Lough, and the people of the boat to wluch I 
referred a moment ago complain that the limit is not 
•sufficiently circumscribed, that is, that the trawlers are 
allowed to go too far up the Lough, allowed to go up 
to the place called the Hawk’s Ne^, opposite Rath- 
mullan. Some years ago, the fishing authorities ar- 
ranged that they should not proceed further u]> the 
Lough, -with a view to testing whether portion of the 
Lough should be set aside for breeding purposes- The 
experience of the fishermen now is, that in that part 
which the trawlers were nqt^ allowed to en^. the hsli 
are more numerous than in the other part of the I-ough. 
and that they are more easily caught and in larger 
numbers. 


5935. There has been a complaint from the peninsiiln g jgOj 

of Fanad, as I understand, that the Congested Districts _1__ 

Board has constructed no marine work for them ? — Rev. James 
Tes ; there is a deputation of men from tlie other side Gallaghn-, 
of the Lough who say that there is an urgent work j.p. 
which has been in contemplation for years. The fisher- 

. men on the other side of the Lough for the last thirty 
years have been agitating for a breakwater at New- 
bridge, on the other side of the Lough. It is a most 
useful work. They will give full testimony to the 
Commissioners as to the utility of, and necessity for 
the work, but, in my opinion, one reason why the work 
should be undertaken is, that at present they have no 
harbour of refuge, no place where they can land their 
fish, and no place where they can anchor their boats. 

If they are out for a day’s fishing and coming in in 
the afternoon, if there is any kind of a surf in this 
place they cannot bring in the boats owing to the fact 
that the sea comes in in such a way there that the 
boats would be dashed to pieces on the rocks. In 
these circumstances they are often obliged to come 
across to this -side of the Lough for a harbour of 
refuge. Within the last four years one boat’s crew 
was lost, and many accidente of the same sort occurred 
within the last twenty or thirty yeors. On last Friday 

■I was passing down there and I saw these poor fisher- 
men going out to fish, and in order to understand 
thoroughly the necessity of this breakwater, I should 
tell you that there are two openings in the iwks and 
the tide surges in with tremendous force, but if one of 
these openings in t he rocks was closed and a break- 
water made, tlien they could enter at any state of the 
tide, and there would not be any danger of having the 
boat sma-shed. On the day to which I refer four of the 
boat’s crew were up to their waist in water hauling the 
boat out from this supposed harbour of_ ri“fuge, and 
they were obliged to fish all the day in these wet 
clothes. That is tlie case coming in and going out. The 
poor fishermen, except at certain states of the tide, 
cannot enter the place at all, and certainly tills would 
be a most useful and necessary work. 

5936. Mr. Kavan.agh.— For landing the fish would 
not Buncraaia be a moi-e useful place, with the railway 
beside it?— That is the trouble. They often make an 
effort to cross the Lough, and when the storm comes on 
the boats are upset and they are drowned. 

5937. What inland communication is there if they 
did land the fish on the other side ? — They can get 
them across by the ferry-boat in the afternoon, and 
send them to Derry or Belfast or anywhere else. Of 
course, there is a very considerable local demand for 
fish. 

5938. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donjjell. — Even if they did 
come to Buncrana it is desirable that they should 
be able to return home safely ? — Yes. 


Mr. Thomas 

5939. The Chairman.- You are a miller and grain 
merchant in Buncrana, and proprietor of the Electric 
Lighting Works? — Yes. 

5940. And you have been nominated to give evi- 
dence by the Moderator of the General Assembly ? — 
Yes. 

5941. We should be glad to hear your views on the 
general questions before us ? — My first point is that 
I think areas comparatively close to small towns like 
Buncrana and Carndonagh require to be dealt with 
as congested quite as much as the more remote 
places. The inhabitants have little benefit from 
proximity, have smaller holdings, and less advantages 
as to fuel and rough grazing for cattle and sheep, and 
are, I consider, generally in greater poverty. I think 
there are no lands in the barony of Inishowen avail- 
able for the relief of congestion by way of putting m 
new settlers. Most of the hoMings are too small, 
there are practically no large holdings, and _ not 
enough medium to give a sufficient variety in inte- 
rests and modes of working. A good deal of land has 
been reclaimed of late years from the mountain and 
moor borders, and added to the arable portion of the 
holdings, and I think much more might be done in 
this direction, and loans made for the purpose — short 
term loans on the same lines as to fishermen for boats. 
I am entirely against any system of “free grants” 
ef money either to individuals or committees unless 
under the most exceptional and distressing circum- 
stances. Such a system takes away self-respect and 


Swan examined. 

self-reliance, and can only result in a wholesale 
manufacture of individual and commercial mendi- 
cants, always asking for “more.” Tho wvnership 
of a stone in a pier or a brick in a factory gives inte- 
rest, prevents abuse, and is a test of local opinion as 
regards real usefulness. Grants should be reserved 
for those who try to help themselves where sucli help, 
however small, is possible. I consider the keeping of 
inferior or unhealthy or mis-shapen male animals for 
stud purposes should be prohibited, and made a 
criminal offence punishable by a sharp fine, and none 
should be allowed to be so kept or used unless passed 
by a competent veterinary surgeon. His salary 
would be well spent money. The carelessness of tho 
average mountain farmer in this respect is almost 
incredible, and the effect of this step would be in 
one or two years very apparent, and it would pro- 
bably be unnecessary to continue the precautions over 
four or five years. I think an experimental moun- 
tain farm should be established in, say, each barony, 
where new seeds and new crops could be tested whe- 
ther suitable for the locality or not, and in the former 
case the best methods of treatment shown. Advia- 
might also be given, and facilities afforded for pro- 
curing fresh good seed. The wilful selling of old, 
unsound, or impure seed should also be severely 
punished. I do not approve of “ Municipal Trad- 
in«^ ” or “Agricultural Banks,” or establishing busi- 
ness under committees, local or otherwise, but I 
suggest instead that enterprising and brainy young 
men and women be encouraged to find out what 
E 


Mr. Tliouias 
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•Oet. 8, 1606. any, ' in their locality is capable of being 

turned to good account to make money, and give re- 
Mr. Thomas munerative employment, especially to males. The 

Swan. females are already well supplied with work. I -sug- 

gest woollen manufacture and peat products as the 
most hopeful, but there are many otlwr possibiliEes. 
To such a person j)resenting him or herself -with a 
hopeful scheme I tliink the Congested Districts Board 
should be empowered to advance funds by ■way of 
loan, say half the initial capital, without other se- 
curity than the venture — the other half to be secured 
by the friends and backers of tlie applicant. Tliis a 
capable person with good character could find. It 
should not be large, but always sufficient to give a 
good start. In the unlikely event of a total failure 
the Board would lose only one-half. The number of 
entirely new lines of business would be few, and the 
risk not a large sum. I would not suggest any help 
of this sort for the extension or establishing of rival' 
firms in locally-established trades. Tlie new busi- 
ness should begin in a small way, and be allowed to 
develop naturally with as little official interference 
as possible. I approve of the suggestion that the 
police should be made sanitary inspectors. They 
have no local relations, and “know nobody.” In 
Ireland it takes a man of more than usual backbone 
to prosecute his relations and patients and schdol- 
mates for bad drains, dirty premises, or filthy habits. 
In many cases it could not be got done as it ought to 
be for any money, and besides the pay offered by the 
Boards is inadequate. I think tree-planting on a 
large scale would not be practicable in Inishowen with 
so many small farms and rundale grazing, but facili- 
ties for obtaining suitable trees to plant round the 
dwellings would be most desirable. An “ Arbor 
day” might help or a clump of trees might be 
planted in memory of a dead father or mother, or 
for any other reason in cases where sentiment is the 
stronger moving force. A publichouse sliould not be 
run in a congested area, but if there at all it would 
tend for the bettering of the condition of the people 
to have it run as a separate business, and in an en- 
tirely different house from any other business. Re- 
garding food, the people shotild be encouraged to re- 
turn in some measure to the oatmeal and wlieaten 
porridge, eggs and milk raised in their own farms. 
These nourishing and cheap foods' have been largely 
abandoned, and in a lesser degree their own poultry 
and potatoes in favour of Indian meal, fine flour, tea, 
and tinned Manna from Packingtown. The result is 
apparent, and unless stopped soon the Inishowen 
man of the next generation will be half a foot shorter 
in stature, and have no teeth' to speak of. For tlie 
shirt and such like industries I advocate small fac- 
tories through the districts for about forty or fifty 
workers each as a substitute for work taken home, A 
cheap building with one supervisor of work would 
suffice, and money might be lent to fit up such fac- 
tories. The small cmintry factory system develops 
fine, healthy girls. The home work of this class of 
weak and sickly ones — I can explain the cause. ' 
Tiiinacy is terribly on the increase, I think over four- 
fold in my own memory with a decreasing population, 
r consider this is largely due to unsuitable food, drink, 
consanguineous marriages, and marriage of lunatics 
and persons of ■weak intellect. I would alter tlie 
food as far as possible in the lines suggested herein ; 
prohibit or lessen the drinking facilities, and en- 
courage the people to marry in another counti 7 , or at 
least, not in their own parisli, where so many are re- 
lations. At present the sentiment in congested dis- 
tricts is against marrying strangers. It ie slowly al- 
tering. Some plain teaching might hasten tlie desir- 
able change. The Buncrana pier, although not in a 
congested district, has the sea all around it, and is a 
pier for and largely used by persons from congested 
areas, and if sufficient accommodation can be pro- 
cured for the fishing boats it would yield a consider- 
ably increased income. The money returned will show 
that this is the second most useful pier in Donegal. 
There is a pressing need for ite extension both in the 
interests of the congested districts on both sid^ of the 
Swilly and of the fishing industry. 

5942. You would include Buncrana and Carndonagh 
in the congested areas ?— Not the towns ; but I would 
bring the boundary nearer the towns than it is, 
for the reason that, so far as niy knowledge goes, the 
small farmers living nearer the towns are poorer and 
worse off than those in the mountains, because they 
have a smaller area in their farms. They have no 


rough grazing to raise sheep, they are far a'way freiu 
turf, and they have other disadvantages. ■ 

6943. One would have thought that the proximity 
to the town would have more than compensated for- 
these other disadvantages ? — It is very little advantage 
to them when they go a mile out or so. 

5944. Sir Fhancis Mowaxt, — D oes not dt insure- 
them a market? — Yes; but none of them are mom 
than five or six miles from a market in small towns. 

5945. The Chaiiiman. — T he outlying people are near- 
enough to the market to be able to compete with those 
close to the town ? — Yes ; and they have other advan- 
tages. Therefore’, I would make the congested dis- 
tricts come in to the very borders of the towns. I 
was listening to-day to suggestions as to what should 
be the unit. I would make the congested area- larger 
— the barony. I would exclude from its benefits the 
persons of over £10 valuation, individually. I think 
no one would be the worse of that. You would then be 
able to include all the poor people for whom the 
benefits were intended. 

6946. That would be rather cumbrous -in- some 
places? — If you draw a line at a certain sum. 

5947. Take, for instance, Meath. There may be a 
lot of poverty which you want to deal with just as 
much as you want to deal -with the poverty in the 
congested areas? — I have not studied that. I have 
been tliinking of Donegal conditions. I would not 
make it a congested area at all unless the general run 
of the country were under a certain sum, which I 
would raise above tlie 30«. 

5948. At any rate you -would go on the opposite plan 
to what has been generally suggested. You would 
include a larger area rather than exclude it ? — Yes^ 
if it were generally poor. 

5949. Sir Frakcis Mowatt. — W ould generally poor 
mean 20 per cent, below the economic basis ? — I would 
draw the line. That would be my remedy. 

5950. Mr. Kav.asaoh. — I s not tlie term barony don? 
away with since the passing of the Local Government 
Act? — I don't know that, but it would be very easily- 
arrived at. You might take another area, but you 
should make it larger. 

5951. The Chairman. — I n the Union of Inishowen 
yon don’t think there is any land available for the- 
relief of congestion by way of migration? — There are 
no large farms or waste land to which you could 
migrate people. They are all occupied, and there are 
no large farms in it at all. 

5952. We have been told there is very little un- 
tenanted land, blit are there no large farms either? — 
There are no large farms There would not be, per- 
haps two dozen over £30 valuation. I know that 
in this area long ago that included the half of the- 
Barony of Inishowen, under the old £12 francliise 
there were only about eighty votes, and about twenty 
or thirty of them were absentee landlords or people 
like that. 

6953. You would make advances to tenants or 
tenant purcliasers for the reclamation of land? — Yes, 
if a man could sliow he had not the means, and lie 
had a piece of laud that could Ije made arable, running' 
up the side of the mountain, on which you would be 
quite safe in lending money. 

5954. Is not that done now ? — Yes ; there is a good 
(leal clone, and more might perhaps be done on those 
lines. 

5955. Do you think the loans too big? — No. I am 
not finding any fault with them. 

5956. But you suggest it should be done by the 
Congested Districts Board, and it is now by the Board 
of Works? — Yes. but I fancy from the number of ad- 
vertisements and so on that I see in the paper that it 
must be rather an expensive way of doing it. 

5957. Sir J(jhn Colomb. — Y( ni .have never gone into 
the figures? — No, but I think if a man could reclaim 
five or six acies of mountain side, which is only worth 
£3 or £4, for £40 or £50, it would be well worth hia 
while. 

5958. The tenant has only to apply to the Board of 
Works to set the wliole machinery going. The inspec- 
tor comes down and makes plans and everything, and 
the Board advances him the money and pays him for 
his own labour as much as ten per cent, for superin- 
tendence : are you aware that that is the rule ? — No, 

I don’t know. 

5959. Y'ou don’t intend to say you would interfere 
with the Board of Works in doing' this: the principle 
of loans is a good principle 1 — Y’es. 
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5960. The Chaikjiax. — You say you are against a 
system, of free grants to individuals or committees 
except where there is distress or exceptional circum- 
stances : what do you mean 1 — I mean that a system 
of free grants of public money, which tlie ratepayers 
or somebody must pay, is demoralising. 

5961. Have you any incident in your mind ? — Yes. 
I heard of piers and alterations tliat were made that 
were useless, and nothing w.ia given locally for them, 
and they have not turned out to. be worth money. 
The return from them seemed to be nil. 

5962. Are you opposed to the jjrinciple of building 
piers out of public funds 1 — I ajn very much in favour 
<if it, but I should say that there ought to be a test, 
if the people locally are able to give a little money, 
they should be asked to do it to se? whether they are 
really in earnest or not, and if, being able, they are 
.not prepared to do anything for themselves, I would 
not do anything for them. 

5963. Do you think it is possible in some of these 
places where the people have to live by fisheries, and 
so on, to get them to subscribe? — Take the case of 
Newbridge, across the water, with which I liave 
nothing particular to do. They are very poor people. 
They cohld not give money. It would be unreason- 
able to ask them for money ; but I say, if tliey want 
tills work done — whicli I think they do very much, it 
is a small work, and is a good case in point — tiiey 
might be asked to satisfy a small test of what they 
coiud do. There are seventy or eighty fishermen who 
want that pier, and I would ask them to give a week's 
or a fortnight’s work each, which they could do at 
times. It is a small contribution, and I believe tliey 
would give it ; and I believe anywhere the people are 
in earnest there should be something done by the 
<iovernment to iielp them. 

5964. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxxei.i,, — Y ou would not 
ask from the people any form of contribution tiiat 
they could not afford ? — No ; but I would have an 
.■arnest that they were not coming begging for all they 
oan get. 

5965. Is it your experience that people situated like 
the Newbridge people, when asked to help that way by 
•contributing work, do not refuse to work? — I think 
tliey would not refuse if there was anything in the 
work, and there is in that case. I just give that as a 
case in point. 

5966. But beyond such contribution on the poorer 
points of the coast you would expect very little ? — I 
would not expect anything in money from a great 
many among them. 

5967. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y' ou would ask for labour 
where you could not get money ? — Y’es ; to see whether 
they really want it or not. If they did believe in it 
they would give the labour. 

5968. The Chaiemax. — Y ou think that animals that 

are unfit should not be allowed to be kept for stud 
purposes? — Yes. I approve of what the Congested 

Districts Board have been doing in the way of im- 
proving the strain in the supply of male animals ; 
but over and above that I would prohibit the use of 
those unfit, mis-shapen animals — little bulls that you 
see running all over the district, that produce the 
-class of cattle that you see coming into the market. 
It is pure carelessness in tJie case of some people. 

596^ Sir John Colomb. — And ignorance? — And 
ignorance. It would be very much to their own ad- 
vantage if they were proliibited from having them 
about the place. 

5970. Mr. Beyce. — B ut would not it be rather high- 
lianded to go slaughtering these little bulls all over 
■the country without paying for them ? — I would not 
slaughter them at all. There is another method. 

5971. The Chaieman. — Y ou would want a great 
Turmber of inspectors to keep such a system going? — 
No ; the neighbours could do it very well, 

5972. The neighbours would report ? — I think they 
■would. 

5973. Mr. Kavanagh. — T here is no agricultural 
•scheme for the County Donegal 1 — There is. 

5974. We heard to-'day in evidence that the County 
Council and the Department of Agriculture have 
rather fallen out, and there is no agricultural scheme? 
— I am not very familiar with that, but I think it 
goes on to a certain extent. I don’t think it is a 
large matter. I think it is only a matter of in- 
structors. 

5975. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think it is 
only a portion of the agricultural scheme that is not 
working ? — I am not sure. 


5976. Mr. Kavanagh. — There are no premium bulls jgog 

in the county ? — I think there are some of them .. 

through the county. It is only on one item, the in- Mr. Thomas 
structors, that they are not working. Swau. 

5977. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From the evi- 
dence you have given, it is your opinion that more 
attention of a practical kind should be given to this 
question of the class of stock? — I think so. I think 
what has been done is all in the right direction. 

5978. The Chaieman. — Then you say you don’t be- 
lieve in municipal trading ? — I do not. 

5979. When you talk about agricultural banks, do 
you niean co-operative banks?— :-Yes. I have heard of 
them, foreim affairs. I have iieard lecturers round 
here and I don’t think from what they described that 
they would work hei'o — a sort of co-operative farmers’ 
bank and that sort of thing — don’t think they would 
work. 

5980. Mr. Beyce. — Have not you heenl tliat in some 
other parts of the congested districts of Ireland such 
banks have worked very well ?— I have not heard 
whether they have or not. I have not heard very 
much. 

5981. In certain parts of the congested districts 
mentioned they are said to have good results. Of 
course, we are just beginning our local enquiries. We 
have not had any evidence yet about these banks. 

They have been a great success in other countries, but 
you yourself have no experience of them? — I have no 
experience of them, but I don’t think they would work 
well. 

5982. The Oh.ueman. — Tlien you suggest that young 
men and women should be encouraged to find if there 
i.s in tlieir locality anytliing which would be remunera- 
tive to them ; what do you mean by that ? — Tliere are 
a great many people, young men, or possibly young 
women, who might occasionally know something that 
th(^ think could be worked with advantage, and if 
they had the money to start with could carry out their 
ideas. If they weie able to make a good case to the 
Congested Districts Board they could be assisted to 
start, say, a peat industry, or a woollen mill, or some- 
thing else. 'The Congested Districts Board might not 
limit things, but they might leave people a free hand 
to come forward and make suggestions to them and 
show whether they could work and pay. A rnan 
thinks he has discovered a coal mine, or a gold mine 
and he has not the money to start it with, I would 
suggest in such a case the Congested Districts Board, 
in view of the employment to ee given, should lend, 
say, half the amount necessary to start the thing. 

5983. Is not that the case now. I think if people 
in a congested district approach the Congested Districts 
Board and make a good case and show them that it is 
only owing to the lack of capital that tiie thing is not 
started the Congested Districts Board would give a 
grant? — I never heard that before. 

The Chaieman. — There have been many grants in aid 
of various forms of industry. 

Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — ^Tho Board has been dis- 
posed to give a grant in aid in any case which is well 
proven to start an industry, but is unwilling to go 
further, lest it should interfere with the ordinary trade. 

5984. The Chaieman. — But to start it they have, on 
several occasions, made grants to people ; how would 
you suggest that those pwple should be encour^ed 
inol^^ than they are? — I did not know that they gave 
that encouragement. I don’t know that in this neigh- 
bourhood an^hing has ever been started in that way. 

5285. Probably no one in the neighbourhood has 
gone and made a case ? — Possibly not. 

5986. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you ever hear 
of a little kelp industry at Fahan being encouraged by 
the Congested Districts Board ? — I know there was a 
kelp inilustry. Tliere' are a good many other little 
things. I was building a house. I had a sampls of 
sand submitted to me from Newbridge. It could not 
be better. It is about four miles to a railway. A 
man could start sending that way if the railway people 
were reasonable. 

5987. Suppose the brainy young man you have de- 
scribed starts sending away that sand to the railway 
and tiiere is a difficulty about freight, what would you 
suggest that the Congested Districts ^ard could do ? — 

I could not say that ; but the man, I suppose, could 
get haulage of carts or something of that kind. 

5988. I understood you to suggest that the difficulty 
was the railway ? — I am afraid that that would be the 
difficulty in this case. 

E 2 
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5989. You would not suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should pay half the rat^, oi anything of 
that sort ? No. I don't think the railway company, 
having got >a railway which was made by the Govern- 
ment and handed over to them absolutely, whether 
rightly or wrongly I could not eay, have encouraged 
local industries along the line as they should have 
done. 

5990. You will agree with me that a body of that 
sort seeking to encourage Irish industries, should wait 
until proposals are made to them — you would not sug- 
gest that it should be their business to go about the 
localities initiating industries ? — No. I mean that the 
parties themselves should initiate it — ^that evesryone 
should look out and see whether they could get any- 
thing useful. 

5991. Therefore, when you say they have not encou- 
raged industries in this part of the world you could 
hardly blame the Congested Districts Board for that 
unless you could show tliat projects have been initiated 
and that they liave not encouraged them? — Take my 
own case. The railway runs right through my mill 
yard, and I have to cart about a mile up here, because 
the railway won’t give me a siding. That is a case 
in point. 

6992. The railway won’t give you a siding ? Yes ; 

and I am on the line. 

5993. What do you suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board could do in tliat case ? — I don’t say they 
OTuld do anything. That only arises incidentally. I 
don’t know whether tlie Government gave the line to 
the railway company absolutely. Another new industry 
I started was the electric light, and tlie railway would 
not allow me to put down poles outside their line 
'1 he only people who refused me were the company 
''wning the railway that was made by the Government. 

I don’t think they are encouraging industry. 

5994. Mr. Sutherxan-jj.— Y ou say you are not in 
favour of municipal trading, yet you don’t appear to 
Jiave any objection to State banking, which would 
practically your proposals, because the functions 
mat you desire on the part of the Congested Districts 
Board are really those of a bank and such as are 

practised by banks in other parts of the country ? 

I mentioned, I think, it would not work locally. They 
have no experience of it. 

5995. Of course you are aware tliat the banks to 
winch reference has been made are co-operative both 
m management and capital ?— Yes. I heard a lec- 
turer in the district. 


6996. Do you think it is owing to lack of public 
spirit on the part of tlie people that the banks are 
not suitable m your opinion ?— They do not seem to 
provide f^ anybody being paid for looking after the 
thing. Everything seems to be done by voluntary 
labour, and I generally find that what you get for 
nothing IS the dearest thing you ever get. 


5997. They do it themselves in otlier countries? — It 
is supposed to be done by volunteers, and it would take 
a great deal of time to attend to a thing of that sort ; 
and if he was a capable man he would have no time 
to attend to it. 

5998. Why is it you object to. municipal trading in 
the one case and you do not object to State banking 
in the other ? — You have the State officials to manage 
the bank in the one case. In the other you have not. 

5999. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not you 
consider it of educational value for the farmers in 
vdiir district to manage a little bank for themselves? — 
Yes, if they could do it. If they had anybody to do 
it who could devote sufficient time to it. I don’t 
know where they would get the man to devote the 
time to it for nothing. 

6000. Perhaps it has not come to your notice tliat 
the trading capital in these banks is a very small 
thing, and does not exceed some hundreds of pounds ? 
— Yes, but I understood that ihe principle was that a 
man who borrowed £5 was liable for all the debts of 
the bank as well os his own. 

6001. Tliat is quite so. He has the security that 
every loan is ^iven for an industrial purpose and no 
other? — That is eo, but tliat would require* a great 
deal of looking after, and in a congested district, 
where all the people are poor, the manager of it would 
require to have a very intimate knowledge of all the 
people he was dealing with. I am afraid there would 
be a great deal of loss. The loan banks have been a. 


6002. You could at the same time understand that 
it might be a safe thing to lend to a man from .a 
bank of this class when a joint stock bank could not 
lend safely, from the fact that a man’s neighbours 
in the case are his censore, and would require him 
to pay up punctually and fully ?— That is so, but it is 
not very popular in Ireland, people interfering with 
things they have nothing to do with among their 
neighbours. 


a man couia iose 

esteem much more rapidly by making default to a 
bank of this sort than by making default to a bank 
of toe ordinary class ?— That is so, but it is very diffi- 
cult getting a man to manage it. 

6004. Mr. Bryce.— Y ou are probably not aware that 
there are a great many of these banks in the West 
and that they are not making any bad debts ?— I am 
very glad to hear it. With regard to the parisii im 
provement schemes, I think that the money laid cut 
on them is the best spent money I ever knew of in the 
direction of encouraging the people to improve their 
condition. They are healthier people and a great deal 
better off in otlier respects in consequence of the prize.? 
that are given to them by these committees. Noihing 
could be better managed, and the money is the best 
iaid out money that I know of. 


2'/ie Commission adjourned. 
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At St, Murj’s Hall, Buncrana. 

Pre,sent; — The Right Hon. the Eai-i of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
C oLOMB, K.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir Fkancis Mowatt, G.C.B.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary, 


Mr. J. E. O’Doheety e.xamined. 


6005. The Chaieman. — You were Member of Par- 
liament for Donegal? — From 1885 to 1890 I was a 
Member of Parliament. 

6006. And the Bishop of Derry has nominated you 
to give evidence to-day ? — To give evidence principally 
with regard to Tyrone and Derry, in the diocese of 
Derry. I am an Inishowen man, and a Donegal man 
altogether myself. 

6007. And you are acquainted with the ordinary 
conditions iiere in the Inishowen peninsula ? — Per- 
fectly ; and round nearly the whole of the North- 
West and a considerable way to the actual West, and 
principally among the smaller farmers. 

6008. Will you deal with your evidence in the order 
which is most convenient to you ? — Very well. Why I 
came here was principally on account of an observa- 
tion by Sir Antony MacDonnell, wlien Mr. Micks ex- 
plained that from Cookstown to Strabane was as 
badly congested, in the sense that he described, as 
any part of the West. The observation that Sir 
.Antony made was, that tiiat was in a prosperous 
district — “in prosperous Ulster,’’ I think, or some- 
thing to that effect, which was wrong in fact and 
wrong in theory. In fact the large farmers in Ulster 
are not prosperous at all ; very much the contrary. 
I am largely concerned with persons supplying seeds 
and goods to them, and also largely concerned in pre- 
paring mortgages and security for them ; and my 
knowl^ge is that it has been a desperate time, this 
last ten or eleven years, for the large farmers who 
employ labour — a desperate time. 

6009. At what limit do you draw the distinction of 
large farmers — what sort of acreage do they hold ? — I 
would say between 80 and 100 acres of clay land. 
'I'hcse are men wlio employed labour to a very large 
extent in old times, and they have not been able to do 
so latterly. Now, tliis newspaper in my hand will be 
ail illustration just of what I say, and what it has 
gone to. It is only the beginning of the season of 
letting for crops, and advertisements by auctioneers 
fill only half a column, but by the month of Novem- 
ber that part of the paper will be filled by one auc- 
tioneer ; and in Strabane it will be the same. Tliese 
men are not able, and have not been able, to work tiie 
land themselves and pay for labour, and they get 
smaller men who liave small fa"ms to come down and 
take the lands ;it enormous prices. For seven or 

■ 'fight years it <loes very well, but, of course, the result 
is the destruction of tlie fertility of the farm. 

6010. Is that what you call conacre? — Yes. It is 
letting in conacre for the crop. It is described as 
“ annual letting ’’ here. The letting is for cropping. 
It is quite general all over, from Omagh round to 
Coleraine, and not an unmixed evil, inasmuch as it 
gives the smaller farmers an opportunity of getting 
winter feeding for their cattle. 

6011. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Do you say that the 
small farmers pay very higli prices ?— Frightful 
prices. You would scarcely believe wliat they are 
paying, £6 and £7 an .acre for land for oats, and 
sometimes not tlie first after manure either. 

6012. But, surely, that contributes to the prosperity 
of the big farmer, does it not ? — Well, it tides them 


over. I do not know whether they will half of them get q ^, g 
over it. I do not think they will. Sales of farms by " — 
auction in the paper are nearly as bad, and if there Mr. J. E. 
are small, reasonable farms for sale, men in the moun- O’Dolierty. 
tains who have a little capital would be very glad to 
come down and buy thein. But it was more in re- 
ference to Sir Antony’s observation that farmers are 
prosperous ; any such use of agricultural machinery, 
it has been so much imported now? — But it would 
hiive been better for the people in the valleys between 
the mountains to send their sons down to labour, but 
nowadays any man who is working his farm to profit 
works them by machinery ; so that Sir Antony’s ob- 
servation is wrong in either case ; fiist, in fact, and 
secondly, in theory. 

6013. The Chaieman. — I do not quite follow. Where 
do you say it is that this general letting in conacre 
exists ? — You may take it that it is in the large farms 
along the river banks from Omagh to Coleraine. 

6014. As I came up here I saw a place called Vic- 
toria Bridge. Is that in the district referred to? — 

That would be in the district. 

6015. But it looked magnificent? — I know the place 
very well. Of course, there are exceptions to every 
rule, but I am speaking of the thing which struck me 
as most remarkable. In fact, an auctioneer said to 
me, “ It is the auctioneers that are getting the benefit 
of the farms, and not the tenants.” 

6016. Most Rev. Dr. CDonnell. — W ould your con- 
clusion be that profitable agriculture would be the 
tillage of a moderately sized farm, where much of 
the labour is done by members of the farmer’s family ? 

— In such a case as that it would be a success, where 
the work is largely in the hands of the family, and 
where the man throws himself into it, even if it is 
a 60 or 70 acre farm. 

6017. You introduced Cookstown, as I .understand,, 
to point out that oven in the Co. Tyrone there is a 
large district calling for the attention of such a Com- 
mission as this? — Now, I was coming to that. My 
principal experience was in Gweedore and Clougha- 
neely and Fanad in connection with the est.ites of 
Lord Leitrim, and I fought him for nine years, and 
I became acquainted with all the conditions, and’ 
since that time — 1872, to about six or seven years agO' 

— I conducted the cases for all the Gweedore ’men and 
Clcughaneely men, and Fanad men, and all round 
liere, yet when I went to Tyrone my astonishment was 
great, in fact so much so that T could not content 
myself with having instractinn.s in the otdinai'y way. 

I went to see the places in the county myself, 'and I 
went through part of the County Derry, and I will 
never forget the conditions ; in the month of May I 
was nearly^ frozen going there. The spring is very 
late, and the winter in those places very early, and 
the altitude to which they had carried cultivation 
Ihere, astonished me; and I can tell you that the 
best solution for many of the difficulties of the conges- 
ted districts, is to go and see what these men have 
done. How they had learned it I suspect must have 
been by serving their time down in the plains on the 
bad farms and also as the effect of the agricultural 
s^'hool of Lough Ash, which was an old school there 
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Ocl. 9 190G. practical nature ; and when we came before the 

*— ' Court, the story was told of increases of rent, increase 

Mr. J. E- of the price of turbary, and high-handed conduct 

O'Dokorty. on the part of the landlord. One case I remember 

distinctly where they had to pay for the notice to 
quit served upon them, and Judge O’Hagan was in- 
dignant when the receipt was put in. The tenant 
was charged for the notice to quit, and I kept that ' 
receipt and lianded it up to. Judge O’Hagan, and his 
indignation was something terrible. 

6018. Sir John Colomb. — You we now speaking of 
the state of affairs prior to 18811 — Oil, no. tVliat I 
was referring to was to my experience subsequent to 
1881. It was in a case heard about 1883 or 1885 tliat 
this incident came out. 

6019. But in reference to the state of things exist- 
ing before 1881 ? — To the state of things existing be- 
fore 1881. I found that the people were Irish-speak- 
ing, and had the same difficulty in selecting the pro- 
per English word to give their evidence tliat I found 
in Fanad. They would select, perhaps a word that 
was not what I would like them to'Use, but I merely 
speak of the conditions, in my opinion more severe 
tlian those that I had experienced in the other place. 

6020. Mr, SuTHEULAND. — IVhat is the exact place 
you are referring to, whero you saw this cultivation 
at a high altitude ? — I am referring to the district 
immediately above Plumbridge, on the Spearin 
estate, and two or three other estates in tliat direc- 
tion. Well, there was no case in which tiie rent had 
not been increased at least three, and in some cases, 
four or five times — in many cases four or five times. 
The bog which was tJie basis of any settlement up 
■there had been raised from a nominal shilling to 
half-a-crown, five shillings, and . so on, and concur- 
rently the rent. The two rises were going on, tho 
bog on the one hand and the rent on the other, all, of 
course, following the reclamation which the men had 
made. 

6021. The Chairman. — How would you suggest that 
these things would come within the scope of our in- 
quiry ? — As being eminently congested, the farms ex- 
ceedingly small and the population exceedingly thick ; 
arid such conditions require some authority like yours, 

6022. Are you dealing with the present state of 
things, or with the liistory of how they became con- 
gested ? — It is the very same history as in Donegal ; 
it is the colonists driving back the natives into reser- 
vations. It is the same problem which you have all 
over. 

6023. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But the point 
which the Chairman puts to you is this : — Do you con- 
sider that the present condition of that district in the 
County Tyrone is of so congested a character, that 
this Commission would do well to inquire into it? — I 
think it is more clamant than the other ; I will tell 
you why. In Gweedore, as I say, the conditions were 
that labour at any rate was not principally appHeil 
to the land, the occupier would have members of his 
family bringing in every year so much whetlier 
through his own labour or through hiring out in the 
r^agan and other places. Thus was, at any rate, a 
thing which produced money and enabled them to 
live. Tliat was not so much the case here. In these 
cases they were all driven on the land and they had 
to make their living out of the land, and that is why 
I say that even as a matter to strike you as to wliat 
could be done, an inspection of these holdings wouhl 
be well worth while. But the conditions with i-egard to 
many things that I am going to speak of are such as 
ejninently require assistance. As to striping of the 
land I think you have had evidence of this already. 
There is a foolish system of cutting the mountain into 
strips as well as the arable land, and the result would 
be that a man trespasses if his sheep cross from the 
one .Stripe to the other, and the sheep cannot be kept 
that way at all. It was an ignorant system, and the 
common grazing ought to have been kept most reli- 
giously in common, and then mark a stint. • Y'ou 
know -\vhat a stint is. And that would be according 
to the, facts, it a man was entitled to a certain 
amount of cows’ grass his “stint” would be in pro- 
portion. 

6024. Sir Francis Mo'watt. — Mav I ask if the 
point of your evidence so far is that these lands, 
though not in a congested district, should be scheduled 
and dealt with as if they were in a congested district 

— is that the object. of the evidence you'are giving? 

That is entirely my object. 


6025. The Chairman. — May I ask you one question 
about that. You have been dealing with the rural 
districts of Cookstown, Omagh, and Strabane. Is 
that so ? — Yes. If you take a line and draw it irom 
railway station to railway station you practically 
make a circle there. 

6026. Have you been dealing with any rural dis- 
tricts outside those thi’ee places? — I am dealing with 
the districts generally, but tliose are the ones I know 
most of. I am sure there are others in South 
Tyrone. 

6027. But the ones you have been telling us about 
are the rural districts of Cookstown, Omagh and 
Strabane? — No; mine are Strabane, Gortin, and 
Cookstown. 

6027a. The Chairman., — Take Cookstown, for in- 
stance. There are, so far as I can see, two electoral 
divisions in that rural district whose valuation per 
head of the population is very low, while the valua- 
tion of the whole rural district of Coo^town is 
£2 19s. 4d. per liead of tlic population. How do you 
suggest that the Congested Districts Board should deal 
with the two electoral divisions, wliich are very poor, 
without taking in the whole rural district, or what 
definition do you suggest that would take in those 
two and leave out the others? — (TFifness). — Do you 
mean what should be the unit ? 

6028. Yes? — I would say the townland, and not 
only that, but a portion of a townland. I do not 
see any reason why you should have a mathematical 
definition. There are townlands a part of which 
consists of clay, while the rest is all bog. I say tlie 
distinction is between the clay and the bog and in 
nothing else. Draw your line between the clay and 
tlie bog and you have practically the whole solution 
of how you are to divide them in Ulster. 

6029. And you suggest that it should be the town- 
land ? — There may be townlands that are partly con- 
gested, and partly not, and I do not see why there 
sliould be any particular unit defined on a map. Any 
party going over them will see it at once. 

6030. Does it come to this, that you consider that 
wlierever there is a cluster of people living on, a piece 
of land which is not big enough or good enough to 
-support them, that constitutes congestion, and those 
are the people you should deal with? — If they are in 
numbers sufficient. Of course if they are mere cot- 
tiers and labourers if does not apply, but if farmers 
are living in valleys high up in the mountain 
although it is only part of a townland, I would cer- 
tainly deal with them. 

6031. However small the number may be? — Yes, if 
they are within reach of the general organisation, but 
in general the cases are not of that sort. There are 
probably 200 families in one of those valleys. Re- 
member that one comes down there and the next comes 


•down here and the next goes down there, and the 
ridge of the mountain is common to the whole of 
them. All these I would define on a map or schedule 
as congested. Now may I tell you tiie statistics that 
I have looked up? I liave taken the figures for 
Tyrone and compared them with those for Donegal, 
and jny observations apply to the County Derry every 
bit as strongly as to Tyrone, that is to sav, to the 
district above Claudy and round that place. The 
lands there are not as well worked as the Tyrone 
lands. I think the Tyrone men are better farmers. 
They seem to have broken down in Derry, whereas the 
Tyrone men seem, whatever difficulties they were in, 
to have at any rate retained their spirit. 

6032-3. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. O’Doherty would you mind 
telling me what is the congested part of the Strabane 
district? (irtfacss indicates on map.) You then 
allude to Strabane only as a way of indicating a 
region that is far away?— It is on the mountain, 
away to the east, which we do not see. 

6034. The Chvieman.— Of course, although the 
Commission are i-ery anxious to hear of the places 
wliere congestion or poverty exists within the 
scheduled areas, -still, r.t this time, we are liere at 
this moment to aeal principally with the districts 
round here, and there are manv witnesses waiting to 
give evidence about these, and,"thei-efoi-e, I hope you 
will pass over as quickly as you can the evidence 
with ivgard to Tyrone ?— Oh, I. am done, if vou just 
listen to these figures. For the. population ‘of . Con- 
naught the rateable . valuation per head is £2 5s 
In Derry, Donegal, and. Tyrone it is £2 and four- 
sevenths. But the valuation of Ulster is 25 per cent 
higher in proportion than any of the other provinces— 
(it was made in 1860) — and therefore if you take the 
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three counties^ and the whole of Connaught, the'.pro- , 
))ortipn is per inhabitant precisely the same. 
Now, the decrease; in Tyrone of the rural population 
is 13'3 ; of Donegal only 6'6 ; of Mayo, 9'2 ; of Gal- 
way, 9-7.; and of Derry .it is 13T ; nearly fifty per 
cent, of a greater decrease in Ulster. That, I think, 
speaks for itself. I also notice that the deatli-rate 
with regard to small farmers was greater. 

6036. Sir John Colomb. — Mr. O’Doherty, I want to 
clear my mind. Do you contend, then, that the rate- 
able value is an unsafe guide? — I do consider it is 
an unsafe guide in this matter. 

6037. You are distinctly of opinion that the ratet 
able value as now existing is not a safe guide?— Cer- 
tainly not. Comparing Ulster with the rest of the 
country, it is not. 

6040. Mr. Bevce. — T he valuation of Ulster was 
made, in 1860 ?— Yes. 

6041-2. And the other was made in 1845 ? — Yes, and 
two or three years subsequent to that. 

6043. 'There was a difference in date of the valua- 
tions and the conditions had changed? — Completely 
changed. I am only speaking, of what was the result. 
Sir Richard Griffith estimated it at twenty-five per 
cent. 

6044. He esti;nated it himself at twenty-five per 
cent, higher? — It worked out twenty-fis'e per cent, more 
on account of increased prices and things of that sort. 

6045. Sir John Colomb. —But Griffitli’s valuation 
was a continuous process, beginning aborit- the end of 
the forties and ending in 1860, was it not ? — Yes. 

6046. And your point is that in the interval be- 

tween the commencement and the finishing of tlie 
process ? — The rate increased. 

6047. Because the prices of produce had increased? 
— Yes, and it is so stated. Now, evictions in Ulster 
are far greater than they are in any of the other 
provinces, as every professional man will tell you, 
hut so also are ejectments, which are a very different 
thing. Ejectment processes are far more frequent in 
Ulster than in any other place ; and I think it would 
be a good thing if you got from the Excise authorities 
the amount of the ejectments issued in Ulster. You 
have no records of them, but you have of evictions. 
You will find that they mercilessly served ejectments 
for non-payment of rent and for everything else, but 
for non-payment of rent especially more so in Ulster. 
Then, I have notl'.ing more to say except this, that 
the same conlifcions wliich apply to Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely apply to Tyrone, and I do say that if 
,vou are now to deal with conditions there, you have 
t<.> deal with them in Tyrone as you have to deal witli 
them in the other places. I say that their farms are 
as poor, their climate is worse, their markets are as 
bad. I am speaking of men who go into tillage and 
live by the produce of their land. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing here wJiere we have a sea-board and a 
soil very much better. 

6048. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You could nob 
expect us here to-day to go into the details of the 
congestion which is in Sbrabane, Omagh, or Cooks- 
town. Is it your point Ihat you wish here to bring 
under the notice of the Commission the need for Uie 
Commission hereafter to make inquiries into those 
districts ?— -Yes. most certainly; and why should I 
not give evidence here of my experience of my neigJi- 
bours in that very place? I am convinced, I say, 
that if you go there and inspect it and call witnesses, 
you will get the same evidence as everywhere else in 
the Congested Districts. 

6049. The Chairman, — You see, that if we were to 
act on that principle we miglit have evidence here 
fiom the Glens of Antrim ? — If you speak of the Co. 
Antrim, I can assure you that you have got as poor 
districts there as anywhere else, but why it should be 
limited to the West I cannot understand. 

6050. Mr. Sutherland.— The difficulty is a practi- 
cal one. You have a definition in the Act of 1891 of a 


Congested District ? — Yes, but I did not suppose you 
were bound to that. 

6051. At present, but I take it that your object ig , 
to ask us if we can recommend an amendment of that 
Act, and get a definition that would take in those 
places you refer to ? — Certainly, I .could not read your 
Commission otherwise than that all the.i-poorer rdis- 
tricts should be ^aken into consideration, , 

6052 And you wish the assistance of the Commis- 
sion as lo how, that clause may lo amended so as to 
bring in those places ? — Yes, and I think there should 
be an amendment that would take in all the mountains 
that I have been speaking of, and all those people in 
those valleys. 

6053. That is the practical point. In. what direcr 
tion would you propose to amend the clause; have you 
thought how the clause should be amended? — No, but I 
could sit down and frame an amendment. 

6054. The Chairman. — Perhaps, Mr. O’Doherty, you 
will hand in before you leave to-day a clause which 
you think will bring in those districts? — I shall. 
Thank you. 

6065. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Perhaps you would 
like a little time to frame that. You need not hand 
it in to-day, Mr. O’Doherty, but will you kindly draw 
a clause in tlis manner that you think best suited to 
the interest of, I suppose from the extent of your 
evidence, I must say, Ireland? — I make no distinc>- 
tion. 

6056. Will yon send it to our Secretary, please? — 
I will.* I confess I do not see any distinction be- 
tween any parts of Ireland. Then I do not suppose 
that I need.go into general suggestions, except to im- 
press upon you the necessity of preserving the tur- 
bary. If your Commission is of no service except to 
provide for the necessary fuel for these people who 
have very little food, it will have done good. 
It is utterly impossible for these poor people to live 
without it. They never would have gone there other 
wise. It is only the fact of free turbary that eyei 
induced them to go and live there, and that has been 
filched fiom them from time to time, and if some 
thing is not done with regard to the turbary I do no 
know what will happen these people, or indeed, fo 
the matter of that, to the whole Congested Districts 
The turbary has been totally^ neglected, and it is an 
old expression here that famine begins at the hearth 
stone. We have to preserve the fuel, and wliatever i 
to be done for these men, I am strongly of opinion 
that tlie turbary is the first thing. 

6057. The Chairman. — And what would you suggest 
should be done in order that the turbary may be 
sav^? — Well, my opinion is that all turbary should 
be in the hands of the State. Every particle of bog 
should be in the hands of the State, and then carefully 
husbanded as I believe it is in France with regard to 
the woods lor firing, and as it must necessarily in the 
future be taken carp of here. The turf is so treated 
at present that it is being wasted and spoiled, and 
altogether badly managed. 

6057a. a great deal of Ireland has been sold under 
various Purchase Acts and the tenants have been 
allowed to buy their holdings and the turbary besides. 
Are you going to make a distinction with regard to 
new purchasers ?— No. I do not see why the State, 
having advanced money or credit to such an extent 
should not impose, even on those who have purchased 
Ihe necessary conditions, that the turbary must be 
maintained as it was heretofore for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. 

6058. Do you think that it would be possible to go- 
liack on what you have done in Ireland and re-arrange 

the turbary that has been already sold to the people? 

Of course it is only -on account of vested interests that 
tliat would be a very difficult thing. I do not see wiiy 
the State should be precluded from looking after the 
tnrbary because a sale is made. The very first thing 
i« to keeu it for the people. 

6059. You used the expression just now that there 
should be a condition that the turbary should be pre- 
seived “ as heretofore ” ? — Y’es. 


_ The following IS the clause dm/ted by the witness “ U'here it sliall be m.ade to appear to the Boaiil that in am- arpji.>nt 
electoral divisions coming within the first sub-section of tlie Purcha.se of. Land flrelandl Art isoi 
that the number of small holdings therein, and the circumatancea of the occupiers thereof, are such that it is expedient to inelude 
such ar^ under the provisions of the said section and of the Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Acts, and tliat the work to lie 
done af stance required in such area are similar in all respects to that required in the greater part of the Congested Districit 
l.wM to tt. I.„rf -n th. report of the Boord to tbJt to Mere .X.So “ , 

4-1..1..11 1 r a shall be defined on a Map 


Counties, it shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, u,* .bia.i i. «ji luc Duam iai mai. eneos 
Congested District County, and the provisions of the said Act shall apply to such County and such a: 
or -m a Schedule attached to the said order of the Lord Lieutenant, 


Board uijcler this section may be made 'by a County or District Council or by 100 occupiers of small 
holdings in the proposeil area and shall be in the prescriljed form-s.” '-'•upiers or small 


0c(.,9, 2006, 

Mr. J. E. 
O’Doherty. 
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Q ion« 6060. Did you moan as heretofore preserved by the 
■_L ’ owners before the sales? — Oh, no, but as it was pre- 

Mr. J. E. served before they began to rack-rent them — free, and 

O’Doherty. inanaeed for the benefit of the tenants. 

6061. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You mean, that 
the turbary should be in the hands of a small body of 
men representing the tenants? — Well, that is the way 
it must be worked. It should be under the control of 
trustees, but there should be general legislation to pre- 
vent such things as I have indicated, people coming 
in there constantly and carrying away large quantities 
of it. There are people who can afford to have coal 
depriving the people of the mountains of the very 
little turf that is left because they will pay more — 
sometimes 30s, is paid by tenants for the fuel of their 
c.wn bog. If you are'going to do anything for them 
you must give them the fuel. And tfie next thing is 
purchase. The people I speak of should be assisted 
to purchase exactly as you are going to do, or as will 
be done in the Congested Districts. It is quite clear 
that these people cannot afford to pay the same price 
as people who have clay land and people who have 
valuable farms. The conditions are just the same 
as in the Congested Districts, and if you are going 
to give them any advantages in the way of purchase, 
purchase, the estates, improve them, and sell after- 
wards to the tenants. All these things should 'be 
dealt with in the places that I speak of the same as in 
the Congested Districts. Then the main business, I 
think, with regard to these pe-jple, is to let them alone. 

6062. Mr. Sutherland. — Which people ?- -All small 
holders. My opinion is that you .should not enter 
into these holdings. You should look to tlie common 
things. 

6063. I am asking you which ptfople? — The people 
that I speak of as being as congested though not 
in legally Congested Districts, as the others. 

6064. 1 am very pleased to hear such a sound doctrine ? 
— My socialism will not go the whole length of in- 
structing them how to make a drain or how to rear a 
calf ; but the common things, the turbary, the grazing, 
the roads, the fencing, the shelter, all these things 
are, I think, subjects for this Commission, for the Con- 
gested Districts Commission. And theii education for 
the people afterwards to maintain these things. The 
education of these people should be very much on the 
lines of a gardener’s education. They do not require 
the whole par.aphernaUa of a big farm. That is 
a mistake. They should depend more on the spade, 
mere on tho knowledge of what the spade will produce 
<iut of their little holdings. And that is practically 
what my evidence is. I have just to say this, that of 
all the things in common they require, the most im- 
portant is drainage — main drainage and surface drain- 
age. Tlie mountains are destroyed by not being sur- 
face-drained. They call them sheep drains. They 
are very rare in this country, and main drains in 
valleys_ of that description are absolutely required. 
You will find a largo tract in flood time completely 
destroyed in these places called “ holms.” And you 
will find that when one liolding is below anotlier you 
cannot get anything done tliere with the otlier one 
because there is no provision in law by whicli the man 
above can follow anytiiing but the old streams, and all 
these things, in my opinion, require atteaition as much 
as anything else. We are as much oppressed by water 
as they are in America by being witiiout water.' There 
is a provision that I have lieaixl of in Oregon to meet 
that. They have over a million acres of land laid 
out. They are having 800 miles of ditches and six 
miles of tunnels, and 10.000 men employed, and that 
IS to get the water in. These little lioldings here are 
destroyed by tlie presence of water, and it is niy 
opinion that drainage is an absolute necessity if any- 
thing is to be done. 

6965. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell,— T hat is, main 
drainage. You consider that to be one of tlie c-reat 
public w.rnts?— And surface drainage The t^vass of 
land that is surface drained is infinitely better tlian 
if that were not carried out. 

6066. Who would make the surface drains? — That 
IS what I would say should be done at the expense of 
file ]oint owners, but organized by tJiis Commission. 
I am not m favour of giving money for tlie purpose. 
I am in favour of lending and assisting, and edu- 
and I have every confidence in tlie people’s 
abtlity if they get a fair chance to work out their own 
salvation. All they want is the chance which they 
never got, and which tho landlords sliould have given 


them, given them a lead in these matters, and carefully 
looking after the common things. Even education was 
considered ridiculous for farmers. 

6067. The drainage which you recommend so 
strongly would be remunerative? — Oh, of courae, I 
would not recommend it if it did not pay. Of course 
I would have nothing else but remunerative work. 

6068. Such drains would be the first condition of im- 
provement of lands throughout the country? — Yes. 

6069. And if tracts of country so improved in con- 
sequence of tliat draim^^, were sold to the occupiefi's 
tliey could bear a liigher instalment or annuity? — Of 
course ; th'eir means would be fax better. And, mind 
you, I am not asking for these men .inything like a 
dole. Give them a chance of living. They have beryi 
neglected all the time. Give them a chance by looking 
after these common things, and I bet my iife that 
they will work their little holdings, and make as mucli 
as a gardener would maice out of them. 

6070. Sir John Oolomb. — What you want is, to see 
to the igricultiiral education of Ihe people: — is not that 
so ? — Yes. 

6071. And is not the Agricultural Depaitment the 
body to do that? — So it should have been. 

6072. And is it not doing it? — Not at all. Is it 
for the poor ? Not the least sign of it from one end of 
my e.xperienoe to the other, except giving prizes 
for improving houses, but no education whatever that 
ever I saw ; and when tliey had instructors hero they 
never went to the men that were working th® land, 
for the purpose of showing tliem how something could 
be done. They went in for shorthorns, and the men 
that keep hunters and stallions have got the whole 
benefit of it, and I would not put the slightest faitli 
in that Department. 

6073. Am I to understand you as saying, that while 
tho Congested Districts Board is doing a good deal 
for the kind of people that you speak of, the Agri- 
cultural Department is doing nothing. Is that your 
position ? — That is the fact. I do not mean to say that 
the Agricultural Department theoretically ought not 
to look after education whilst you look after the things 
which are common, works which the State should 
look after, and I think that is the distinction. You 
may ermfine tlie Congested Districts Board to (common 
things, things wliieli the people cannot do for them- 
selves, but liow is the o.lucation of thei Agricultural 
Department fitted for these people? Tliere is no use 
in telling a man about shorthorns who has not enougli 
in tlie winter time to support his little mountain 
cattle. It is perfectly useless. The only other 
tiling I have to say is with regard to any possibility 
of migration. If those farms which are now going 
out of cultivation and wliich will bo sold, which arc, 
as you will see if you look at advertisements there, being 
fast sold, if there were some means by which thev 
would be bought. I have great hopes that many of 
llictse people would come down and pay a fair price 
end relievo the people above. As a matter of fact, 
these people who are driven on their own resources 
liave liad an oxtraordinaiy benefit by the tenant-right, 
system, and, sometimes, when a man would be selling 
hig place and ccwisidered that a smaller olace would 
do him, his son would be put into the old place ami 
the result would be a survival of the fittest ; and tliat 
T attribute largely to tenant-right, and I also attribute 
to it wliat you will see, that there is not the same 
dead level as in Gweedore and Cloughaneely among 
tile people of Tyrone. 

6074. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Though not edu- 
cated in boolvs, I tliink, Mr. O'Doherty, they have a 
traditional education of their own, Is'not that so? — 
Yes. 

6075. They have fine natural parts and fin© charac- 
ter? — Exactly. In my opinion, tliey have the secret of 
living, which we have not discovered yet. 

6076. Y’ou mentioned the school of Lough Ash?-- 
Yes. 

6077. Is that going on now? — No. 

6078. When was it stopped ?— It was maintained, T 
think, partly by a grant of the Commissioners of 
National Education in conjunction with grants that 
were made for various schools of that sort. 

6079. When did it perish?— I think it continued 
down to twenty-five years ago (I knew the very last 
teacher of it very well), and then it became the pro- 
perty of the teacher. 
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6080. The Chaiaman.— Y ou haye been, with Mr. 
O’Doherty, nominated by the Bishop of Derry ? — Yes. 

6082. Would you be able 130 tell us about Inishowen 
and Fannerfc?— Yes. I will not be very discursive. I 
will confine my evidence rather to the district I know 
best- , . _ - _ 

6083-4. Which is this district, is it Imshowen?— i 
know InishowMi pretty well, but I know the parish I 
coma from better than all. 

6085. Which parish is that ?— Clonmany. I spent 
a long time there, and it is a typical Congested District. 

6086. May I ask you where is that parish? — Just the 
very north from where we are at present. It is over 
towards the sea, towards the Atlantic. You will find 
it on the coast. 

6087. Mr. StrOTEEiAia). — ^Is it as far as Port Van i — 
It is on the other side. 

6088. Port Salon?— On. the north side. 

6089. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t is on the way 
to Camdonagh?— On the way to Camdonagh, on the 
Swilly, coi the sidei opposite Fannet. I said it was a 
typical Congested District of Inishowen. I think it is 
the one parish in Inishowen in which aU the electorM 
divisions are congested. There are three elestoral divi- 
sions in it, and all are congested. You will find that 
the valuation per inhabitant is nineteen shillings and 
some pence. The Congested Districts Board b^an to 
work there very early in fhe relief of the poor, and it 
has done a good deal of work, and it has benefited us. 
It made two large drains there, or rather they were old 
drains /that were failing. 

6090! Are tlioaj the drains that Mr. Young alluded 
to last night?— No, they are not, but different drains 
altogether. These drains are known as the Ballyliflen 
{>nd Crossconnel drains, and the Board made a con- 
siderable grant for each, and the drains are about one 
mile and a half in length each, and that drains a 
large extent of country all along. The breadth of 
district drained by each is about half-a-mile. I ques- 
tioned a number of farmers whose lands run along 
the drains, and they say only for these drains they 
would not be in their farms now. They would have 
to leave. 

6091. Have you noticed how the main drain is made 
— did the farmers themselves make the little subsidiary 
drains ?— Oh, yes ; they have very well made drains' all 
along, mostly open drains, because it is a marshy place. 

6092. And who keeps the main drain going? — The 
farmers all along. There was an agreement entered 
into with the Board. There was a committee that 
made the Ballyliffen drain, and tha Board entered into 
some agreement with the committee to keep this main 
drain going. 

6093. Most Pev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Of which com- 
mittee the parish priest was a ve^ important member? 
— Yes. I was one member of it, and there was an 
agreement made with the Board to the effent that they 
would keep the drains in order, and the Committee see 
that the drain is kept in ordei', and any man that does 
not, we cannot coero© him, but. we manage to get him 
to elPAn hi.s part of tire drain. 

6094. Then, have you made a road ? — ^Yes ; a road for 
tur^ry, and any person who would go along the road 
up to the presait would see the advantage that it has 
been, because the people were not able to get to the 
turf conveniently. They had to carry the turf a long 
distance on their backs before, but since the road was 
made they have been able to go for the turf with 
horses, and you will find stacks of turf along the road 
which has been of very great service. 

6095. Mr, EIavanagh. — Who maintain that road? — 
It wa« taken over by ■the County Council, and the 
County Council maintain the road. Indeed I think it 
has not cost them, certainly, very much since it was 
made, because it wa.s subst^tiaUy made by tJi© Board. 
They have not had to expend a great deal of money 
on it since. 

6096. But they will have? — Oh, yes ; I do not ex- 
pect it will always be of so much advantage as it is 
now, because when the turf is cut away it not be 
much used. The Board also assisted us in getting 
boats, and lately it provided us on the share system 
with three big Imats for the herring fishing, and those 
boats are going on admirably. I have had a letter 
from one of the men fishing at present off Downing’s 
saying they are making a great deal of money. He 
said the first week they would have about £20 a piece. 

6097. Mr. Buyce, — H ow many men in the crew? 
— Six. 

6098. Sir Francis Mowatx. — ^Then, it is really a big 
boat. You cannot teU us what sort of tonnage? — ■! 


cannot t^ you th© tonnage ; one of the large>-sized 
boats provided by the Congested Districts Board. 

6099. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A Zulu or a 
Nobbie? — A Zulu. 

6100. Mr. Beyce. — ^Did those boats fish from Lee- 
uane? — They tried to fish from Leenane, but they 
had to come here to Buncrana up the Lough, and they 
found the distance from where the catch was to Bun- 
crana too far to enable them to fish successfully, and 
it takes them a long time to come from the mouth 
of the Lough up to Buncrana, and they are some- 
times also lying about there a very long time ; and I 
think I heard something smd yesterday about herrings 
being late for market. I Ifas talking to one of the 
skippers some time ago, and he said he was late, be- 
cause he was too long in the Lough coming up from 
the mouth «f the Lough to the pier in Buncrana here, 
that the herrings were too lata to be cured when they 
got up as far as Buncrana ; sailing boats, it will not 
do owing to the difficulty of getting up the Lough 
and the possibility of the boats not going up to Bun- 
crana in time. That skipper, I think, is a Scotch- 
man. 

6101. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Whera _ does this 
skipper seE his fish? — He fishes off Downing’s at pre- 
sent, and he says that they are nearer the fish there. 
They would be very anxious to fish if there was any- 
thing like a pier down at Leenane, or even at Dunafi. 

6102. The Chaieman. — Is it «;posed? — One side of 
Dunaff is very exposed, but Leeniine is not exposed. If 
you look at the map you will find it is sheltered from 
the west wind— Leenane Head, where the War De- 
partment have a little jetty at present. 

6103. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^What place would 
your three boats land coming to the Bosses from the 
fisheries? — WeU, anywhere between Tulla Bay and 
Leenane Head. It would be all right for them any- 
where there. There are three or four places, and I 
would not like to fix on the best place for making a 
construction where they could land at. There are 
four places at least where fishermen say a construction 
could be made for a reasonable sum. There has been 
nothing done for the fishermen here, because I always 
thought that the Congested Districts Board, though 
prepared to listen to us in other respects, is hard to 
us in this respect, in promoting some construction for 
our fishermen, and all the more so because our fisher- 
men are very enterprising men. I should like to tell 
the Commissioners that about fifty of them go every 
year to the Scotch fishing. They know their way to 
Scotland, and the fishing extends down to Sunderland, 
in England. 

6104. Mr. Sutheeland. — So they do not require any 
instruction? — ^I should think not, at least any instruc- 
tion so far as fishing and casting nets, but I do not 
know about managing a big boat. 

6105. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do they go in their 
own boats or in Scotch boats? — Th© Scotch boats. 

6106 The Chairman. — '^Tiy is it that they go to 
Scotland on board Scotch boats, and fish on Scotch 
boats for months, and yet when they have boats of 
their own they wEl not go far to sea to fish ? — They 
would go away to sea ; but the Scotch fishing is not 
contemporaneous with the Irish fishing. Now, tha 
spring fishing here is almost ended soon enough for 
the fishermen to go to the Scotch fishing. 

6107. But what we have been told over and. over 
again is that the gr^ difficulty found is to get these 
fishermen to follow the fish, and go to other places 
when the fishing in their own locality is over? — You 
will not find that the case with our fishermen. I would 
like to contradict that. Our fishermen have those three 
boats for only three years. This is the second fishing 
for them, and one boat was provided only two years 
ago. These boats are too small to take with them to 
the Scotch fishing. The boats t.hat are provided, by 
the Board are too small to take with them to the 
Scotch fishing. 

6108. And you think if they had bi^er boats your 
fishermen would ge with their boats too? — They would. 
1 have asked them. 

61W. And they would bo prepared to fish eight or 
nine months in a year on the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland? — Anywhere they could get the fish. 

6110. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These men would 
gladly exchange those small boats for la^er boats? — 
Yes, that is their desire. 

6111. Has the owner of one of those boats paid off 
its indebtednras to the Board ?— Not exactly, but very 
nearly. 
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6112. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know what one 
of those bis boats would cost ? — Something about 
£300. 

6113. I mean one of the boats that follow the fish 
round -the coast ? — I do not know what it would cost. 

6114. Would it surprise you to hear that it would 
•cost about £1,000?— Not a bit. 

6115. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnhll. — But would it 
not recommend itself to you, Father Maguire, that 
the fishermen in whom you take such a lively interest 
should move gradually from the class of boats which 
they Jiave now up to a larger boat, and then to the 
largest size of boat? — I th’nlc that would be the only 
way to achieve success, that they should first have a 
small boat and then move on to a better class of 
boat. 

6116. Sir John Colomb. — But you liave got over 
that ; you have men in your parish that are ready 
for big boats now? — Well, they have had long ex- 
perience, twenty years and more, with Scotch boats, 
and they must please the Scotch skippers very well, 
because they have several letters telling them to come 
over to Scotland. 

6117. Mr. Sutherland.— Do you know how they 
were paid ? — Yes ; shares. 

6118. Tlien they would profit by a good fishing, of 
course ? — Yes, it depended on the fishing, A man 
came to me, and I was speaking to him about six 
weeks ago, and he liad £25 with. him. Sixteen shares 
I thinic the boats in Scotland are, and that would be 
the sixteenth. 

6119. They generally pay them a fixed rate every 
week and a percentage on the catch? — All our men 
have been paid on the share system exclusively. 

6120. You see the difficulty of expending a large 
sum of money on the few boats there are at preseiS, 
unless the fishing developed to a great extent?— We 
have a very large number of fishermen besides those 
three boats. We have upwards of thirty boats with 
crews of nine men each in the fishing. 

6121. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has any engineer 
of standing estimated at any time what the work 
would cost that would give shelter during the winter 
to those larger boats ? — I could not say. The Con- 
gested Districts inspectors went round, but I do not 
know that they ever formed any estimate. 

6122. The Chairiian. — W here is the fishing at pre- 
sent that you are speaking of?— Dunafi. Port Van 
they call the place. That is in the open boats, but 
tlie big boats fish off Downing’s, except a week or two 
that they fished off the mouth of the Swilly here. 

6123. On the northern or southern side of Duuaff 
Head? — On the southern side of Dunafi. 

6124. Where are those boats put up ? — Some at 
Lcenane, some at Port Van, some at Tulla Bay. 

6125. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For safe quar- 
ters during the winter your large boats have to remain 
at Buncrana? — Yes, in present circumstances. 


6126. Mr. Sutherland.— Does it matter where thev 
lie up during the winter, provided where they are 
s?Je ?— I think the Board liave some rule about 
where they could lie, because they said they could not 
keep tliem in Leenane Bay quite safely, and there is 
not such shelter there as will enable them to keep 
them safely all the winter, and the fisliermen have 
told me that they were ready to follow the fish with 
bjg boats. They did not fish, last fishing, out of the 

boats. 

6127. Mr. Bryce.— H ow far is Port Van from 
Dunafi Head ?— It is at the southern end of Dunafi 
Head. 


6128. How far from the Head— is it about a mile ' 
— \es, I think about a mile. The fishermen thin! 
that either Tulla Bay or Leenane Bay is the mosi 
sheltered place. They run for shelter to Leenane Bai 
and TulU Bay, even those boats of Port Van. 

6129. The advantage of Tulla Bay would be tliai 
they are much more near the railway ?— Within on( 
mile of the railway. 

6130. Is not Tulla Bay rather a rough and stoiii 
place where it would cost a good deal to make t 
shelter, or breakwater?— I am told not, and that or 
the rocks on the southern side of Tulla Bay a sheltej 
could be made. I am told that tlie water comes 

C passes out from them. 

t Sothirland. — So that the preference is 

for Tulla Bay?— Some are for Tulla. and others foi 
Leenane. . . 


6132. But the proximity to the railway, there is a 
strong argument in favour of Tulla? — I should think 


6133. Do they at any time, fish in Lough Swilly? — 
The small boats fish in Lough Swilly. 

6134. They go up liough SwiRy ? — They do. 

6135. How far? — About three miles ui> the loough, 
up as far as Donaree. However, it is only very 
seldom that they fish in the Lough when herrings 
are there. 

6136. The principal fishing gr-ounds are outside 'i— 
Yes, off Malin Head and Fannet, up to about fifteen 
miles out. By the way, the fisliing in open boats has 
not been so good for the last couple of years. The 
fish seem to have changed their habitat. 

6137. The Chairman. — Then I think you wanted to 
tell us what the Board have done in otlier ways ? — 
Yes ; the Board for years improved the breed of 
cattle while they were looking after us, and sent some 
black Galloway bulls. At the time the Board ceased 
to look after us there were five Galloway bulls in the 
different centres of the parish, in the three electoral 
divisions. 

6138. Sir John Colomb.— When did the Board 
cease to look after you in this respect ? — Two years 
ago. 

6139. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has anything been done by 
the Agricultural Department since ? — Practically 
nothing. One bull has been placed there and that 
is all the service we liave got from the Department. 

6140. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What has become of 
the other four bulls ? — Tliej were stalled and sold. 

6141. Mr._KAVAXAGH. — And was there an improve- 
ment in tlie cattle ? — A great improvement 'of the 
store cattle. 

6142. Do you think that you were looked after fay 
the Congested Districts Board better than vou have 

since been looked after by the new Department? I 

think it is the universal opinion that we were very 
much better looked after by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

6143. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W ho fattened up the 

bulls and killed them — the new Department ^ No 

the people tliemselves. 

6144. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell. — Was there not 
an arrangement to bring to an end the system under 
the Congested Districts Board ?— I thought that was 
undei-stood. 


ou wexi ujRierscuoa oy otJier 
people as by you, who were in contact with the Board, 
that there was an arrangement by which the system 
uiider the Congested Districts Board came to an end 
Hien any further animal put into the district came 
mto it under the Department ? — Yes. 

6146. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But the people them- 
Mlves put an end to tlie five bulls then ?— They would 
be of no service after. 

6147. Mr. Kavanacii.— Did they send any stallions 
too, mto the country? — They did. 

6148. What kind ? — Hackneys. 

consider that an improvement?— 
iNo, that was not. Tlw people were dissatisfied with 
tile produce of the hackneys. 

6150. Are they still in tJie country ?— No, they were 
always taken away to Dublin at the end of the 
season. 


only lor tJie season ?— Yes. 

6152. Mr. Bryce.— T he old breed, the Donegal 
pony, has rather tended to disappear under the in- 
vasion of hackney blood, has it not?— I think we never 

Donegal pony in Inish- 
horses are ratlier larger than 
"^hat I imderstond is meant by the Donegal pony. 

6153. The Chairman. — Wliat happens in Inish- 

owen now — ai-e there any horses there now ? 1 think 

Uieve are a few nominations. TJiey get comparatively 

6154 Ami where is the horse ?-They here a selec- 
»da?o,i;er‘'?"D.r.?'" ”■ ‘ 

80* 

inSf'Te? 0« tmall hold- 

ings?— Yes. They cannot get on without a horse 
oocause the requirement of turf obli<res a man to 
have a horse when he ought not to have got one. You 
cannot live without a horse when you are fifteen 
miles, as some of them are, from turf 

M57. The Chairman.— Do they use donkeys at all? 

^ number of donkeys. Tliev use 
them for carrying turf and seaweed. ^ 
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6158. All- tlie tuif-carryiiw work in the west is 
done entirely by donkeys. Here in Inishowen it is, 
done' with horses ?— They do it with horses. 

6159. 'Would not a donkey be cheaper than a horse? 
—But' he would not serve the same purpose. Y.ou 
could not plough with a donkey, and you would lose 
your time with a donkey if you took him for a load 
of turf. 

6160. Sir John Colomb.— Dom the average holder 
give very much under £10 . for a horse ? — He does. 

6161. And does he plough ?-^-He does. 

6162., And what would be the average size of his 
holding in aa-'eage? — That depends. You mean a 
man that has cropped land. I think about six acres. 

6163. The CiuiaMAN. — I do not quite understand 
one point. You said that owing to the distance that 
the turf was, many of these people were obliged to 
keep a horse when they could not afiord to have one ? 
— Ifes ; they have told me so. 

6164. But how can they do their ploughing with- 
out a horse, supposing they had the turf at their door? 
— Men .who have not got a horse themselves have to 
pay -a man so much for its work, for two horses. 

6165. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— And the 
neighbours oblige one another? — They generally have 
but one horse, and two neighbours join together in 
plougliing. 

6166. &r Fsancis Mowatt. — Will they not do that 
in the carriage of the turf ? — Except a man wlio has 
not got a horse. . Then he has to hire a horse to bring 
home the turf. 

6167. Tlien the other man has to lend him a horse ? 
—Yes. 

6168. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not ploughing 
different ? — Yes. 

6169. You require two horses?— Yes, you require 
two horses to plough. 

6170. One horse brings home the turf ? — Yes. 

6171. Mr. SijTiiERL.iNi). — And they always club to- 
gether ? — Yes. 

6172. Mr. Kavanagh. — There is a large export of 
turf from this country? — No. 

6173. I see large carts passing every morning ? — 
There is a very poor supply of turf in the Clonniany 
district. The people of the electoral division of 
Dimaff have to take the turf, some of them, ten or 
fifteen miles 

6174. Is the turf getting run out in your district ? 
— Yes. I do not see how they are going to live in 
the Dunaff division \inless there are some means 
provided of bringing the fuel up there. They cannot 
continue to draw turf, and it is a great drag on 
the small farmers. 

6175. Would you be in favour of some way or 
another of checking the free cutting of turf? — Yes, I 
think so. 

6176. How would you propose to do that ? — Well, I 
think that when there is turf on an estate it ought 
to be put into the hands of trustees for the benefit of 
tlie purchasers of the estate. Suppose an estate were 
bein,g sold, I would put the turf on the estate in the 
hands of trustees for the benefit of the purchasers 
and also to save waste. 

6177. Do you know any case in which that has been 
done successfully ? — Unhappily there has not been 
any sale so far, and there is just one district that 
this difficulty arises in. 

6178. Have you ever heard that that attempt has 
been made in other parts of Ireland with singular 
want of success? — ^^Vell, I have not. 

Well, T believe that is the fact. 

6180. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If there was as 
much turbary as would suffice to give everyone a share, 
you mean — would that be a better arrangement? — I 
do not think so, where there are a number outside the 
district who have been in the habit of cutting a bog. 

I think the rights of outsiders should be provided for. 

6181. Suppose there was as much as would give a 
share to the tenants on the estate and to the out- 
siders who had had the right of cutting turf, would 
that be a better arrangement than to put the turbary 
into the_ hands of trustees ? — 1 think I would rather 
see it in the hands of tmstees, supposing they 
managed the business properly. 

6182. Especially as the supply seems so limited ?— 
Yes. 

6183. A smaller quantity of turf might be made 
in that way to serve than if evervone was to eet a 
share ? — Undoubtedly. 

6184. The Chairman.— S upposing that there were 
negotiations for the sale of an estate, and that you 
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found that the whole sale was to be blocked over a 
question like that, would you be prepared to see the. 
whole sale come to nothing by insisting on the turbary 
being placed in the hands of trustees — do you regard 
it as so important as all that ? — I think the turbary 
is a very important matter. I tliink if it goes into 
the hands of the tenants all those who have been, 
cutting on the estate may look out. Tlie outsiders 
who liave been cutting on the estate may look sharp, 
because I believe the tenants would be harder to deal 
with than the landlord has been. 

6185-6. Mr. SurtiERL.4ND. — Has there be'en any at- 
tempt to regulate indiscriminate turf-cutting in the 
locality. Is every man not allowed a certain amount 
of turbary according to his holding? — Well, in some' 
cases where the turf is on his holding he cuts within 
the limit of his holding. 

6187. But where it is on the common grazing? — In 
some places the landlord has the turf and looks after 
the turf as common to all. 

6188. And that has been regulated ? — ^Yes. 

6189. Then you talked of outsiders having the right 
of cutting turbary on the same place ? — Yes. Besides 
the tenants on an estate there may be also tenants 
on another estate who have no turf. 

6190. And they will be regulated by the rules of 
that estate, just like the tenants on the estate? — 
Yes. 

6191. And is not that sufficient to preseiwe the tur- 
bary — ^why in that case would you propose trustees? 
— 'VVhere an estate is being sold, which is managed 
by the landlord at present, I say it should be put in 
the hands of trustees. It is only in cases where an 
estate would be sold that I say that trustees should 
be appointed. 

61§2. Why not'give the purchasers on the common 
holding free turbary? — Becaxise there are too many, 
of them, 

6193. That would make it all the easier, would not 
it? — I think it would make it more difficult when 
there are a number of people engaged. 

6194. Sir John Colomb. — Do you not say that so 
long as an estate is in the hands of a proprietor there 
is some sort of supervision and provision against 
waste ? — Yes. 

6195. And your opinion is that when the pro- 
prietor disappears and the pro^ierty passes into the 
hands of a number, there is nobody whose business 
and responsibility it would be to maintain the ar- 
rangement made by the estate, and that the placing 
of tlie turbary in the hands of trustees or some such 
arrangement would serve the general interests of all 
in the turbary. Is that it ?— That is what I think. 

6196. Mr. Sutherland. — Perhaps I misunderstood. 
You mean by trustees, I presume, a Committee of 
Management of the turbary, elected fay the new pur- 
chasers ? — Exactly. 

6197. That is the way it is done elsewhere ? — • 
Exactly. 

6198. I thought you had in your mind public trus- 
tees ? — Oh, no ; a Committee of Management. 

6199. Sir John Colomb. — That the turf bog should 
be vested in them ? — In the trustees, yes. 

6200. With all tho rights exercised by each' in- 
dividual tenant ? — I do not understand. 

6201. What I mean is that when the purchase is 
made the tenants have certain rights for turbary? — 
Yes. 

6201a, And what you mean is that the turf bog 
should be placed in the hands of trustees, who would 
exercise the same power as the landlord had ; and, 
of course, each individual would have the same right 
to turbary, as he had befoi-e ? — Yes ; and that the 
trustees should manage it in the interest of the new 
purchasers. 

6202. For the general welfare ? — For the welfare of 
the new purchasers. 

6203. Mr. Brvce. — Would the trustees be 

tenants themselves? — I do not understand exactly 
what you mean by trustees. 

5204. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou used the term your- 
self ?— But my own meaning is men appointed by the 
tenants to manage the bog for them. 

6205. Wlio would they be, as a matter of fact, in 
your parish?— They might elect their own body. 

6206. They might elect some of their own number ? 
— Yes. 

6207. But those people would not own the turf?— 
No ; they would only manage the bog in the interests 
of the tenants. 

6208. Quite so ; and how would they have power to 
prevent waste?— The law would empower them in 
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selling the estate. There would he some arrangement 
made. The bog would be vested in the trustees. 

Mr. Bbvcb. — I n Scotland, is it so? 

Mr. SuTHEELAsn. — No ; it is a quite simple affair. 
They are elected every three years By those interested. 

6209. The Chaieman.— The object would be that 
the turf should be vested in these people at the time 
that the estates changed hands 1 — I do not understand 
how it could be managed otherwise. The Committee 
of Management should have legal authority to 
manage it. • 

6210. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The question 
comes up acutely when an estate is sold, because do 
you not apprehend, wherever an estate is sold with 
turbary without any such arrangement as you desire, 
that the tenants on an adjacent estate which is not 
then being sold, might cease to have the rights they 
exercised of cutting turbary on the estate that is bejng 
sold?— I think they might either refuse to give turf 
to the outsiders or make such terms with the outsiders 
as would make it hardly possible for them to avail 
themselves of the turf. 

6211. The Chairman, — You spoke of waste. You 
said you would like to have trustees appointed to deal 
with 'the turbary in order to prevent waste. What 
do you mean by waste? — I mean that in dealing with 
the bog they would not get out of it the most pos- 
sible fuel. The bog is very scarce, and the bog can 
be dealt with in such a way that you get either a 
larger quantity or a smaller quantity of fuel. 

6212. I do not understand that. How could you 
make more or less out of a patch of bog ? — The bog is 
cut up in turf banks, and it depends greatly on how 
you cut the turf banks whether you take a greater or 
less amount of fuel out of it. 

6213. Do you mean whether it is badly or well 
cut? 

6214. Mr. SurHEUEAND. — Or they might cut down 
to the bottom. You have not got a system of cutting ? 
— There are many ways that waste could be made. 
Some of it might be carted away for other purposes 
than for turf. 

6215. The Chairman. — Do you find it in your ex- 
perience that tenant purchasers frequently cut bog in 
a wasteful and bad way? — No, I do not say so. 

6216. It has sometimes occurred? — Well, I have 
not any evidence here. 

6217. Have you ever seen holdings in your part of 
the world where the turf is not well out? — I have seen 
turf cut in such' a manner that I think it might be 
better cut. 

6218. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it not 
arise in this way. Father Maguire. Suppose that one 
in cutting the turf, instead of cutting on the face of 
the bank, went into the turf field and cut wherever 
he liked and opened a new bank, Would not that in- 
terfere very much with the utilitv of the turf area ?— 
It would. 

6219. That might happen? — ^Possibly it would de- 
pend on the way the banks are laid open and the 
way the turf is cut. It would occur to me to be just 
like the difference between an uncultivated field of 
land and an ordinary cultivated field of land. Where 
careful men cut the turf they take far more fuel out 
of it than men who are not so careful. 

6220. It is not so much the way the turf pe taken 
out of the bank as the way the bank itself is run? — 
Yes. 

6221. The Chairman. — Then, your view is that if 
the bog were vested in the hands of trustees they 
could lay down a universal system? — They could 
supervise it, and if a man wasted the bog he could be 
punislied for it. 

6222. How could you punish him? — ^I would not 
give him the bog next year. 

6223. That would mean depriving him of his firing ? 


—■Well 

6224. You would set up those trustees in a rather 
dictatorial position. Would it not be likely to lead 
to a considerable amount of feeling and friction? — 
do not think so. I think that these men would see 
that they must look after the thing in a careful way. 
There should be no waste. 

6225. Would you prevent them from selling turf ? — 
(TFitness.) — Which party? 

The Chairman. —A man who has got more turf than 
he requires for his own purposes. 

6226. Mr. Kavanagh. — Or would you restrict him 
to what he would use for himself, or burn, himself, 
for his own household? — Well, that is just a hard 
question. There are particular cases where a man 
might be permitted to sell turf. 


6227. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Where there is 
an enormous supply ? — Yes, but there are other cases 
where I think he should not be allowed to sell turf. 

6228. The Chairman.- Will you teU. us what the 
difference is ? — Supposing there was an estate where 
there was a very large amount of turf, and that a 
man from outside had no turf on his estate, I wouM 
permit the tenants to sell turf to that man either in 
the bog or to cut turf and sell it to him. 

6229. Well, I suppose you would prevent it in 
places where turf was short ? — He would have to take 
greater care. 

6230. Mr. Betce. — I n other words, you would pre- 
vent it, subject to a custom that a neighbour from 
another estate should get turf — you would provide for 
that convenience ? — Yes. 

6231. You would not provide for selling it to any- 
body producing goods, or anything of that sort ? — I 
would not like the turf to be exported. 

6232. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B ut suppose the 
turf were in very large quantity, so that people 
within a wide circuit around would be assured, say, 
for a hundred years, of a sufficient quantity of turf — 
would you consider it wise to prevent even there the 
export of any turf?— I do not know any place like 
that. 

6233. Might not they object to exporting coal from 
Scotland on the same grounds ? — Yes. I do not know 
any place like that, because the turf is a very scarce 
commodity. 

6234. In other parts of Ireland there are special 
estate arrangements against cutting turf down to the 
very gravel, the object being to retain as much tur- 
bary on the soil as would make the reclamation of 
the subsoil easier. Is there any conditions in your 
parish that would necessitate an arrangement of that 
sort ? — No ; except that the sides of the hills have 
been cut away to such an extent as to destroy any 
possibility of herbage growing on them. 

6235. The Chairman. — In some places they have cut 
then right down to the rock? — Yes. 

6236. Mr. Sutherland. — Might not that be left to 
the Committee of Management, to the trustees, as you 
caU them? — I think so. I think if you appointed 
them you should give them a considerable amount of 
discretion ; but the turf has been cut off the mountain 
side. 

6237. The Chairman. — ^Would this sum up your 
views on this question — ^that, in your opinion, you 
should have a universal system for all turf-cutting, to 
prevent waste, then you would allow the sale of turf 
to people on an adjoining estate who have been in 
the habit of getting turf from that estate ; and you 
would notl allow sale of turf for export purposes 
for large trade? — Yes ; I would allow turf to be sold 
to neighbours within a certain distance, but not to 
be taken out of the place. 

6238. For instance, would you allow turf from the 
bogs of the Inishowen peninsula to be sold at a local 
market in Buncrana ; would you allow the turf within 
five or six miles of Buncrana to be sold in Buncrana ; 
or to people living round Malin Head or on the bogs 
of the Fannet peninsula? — Not under present cir- 
cumstances, because they have not got the turf to sell. 

6239. Mr. Brxce. — T hey have not enough? — They 
have not enough. 

6240. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If there was an 
area of four or five square miles of turf in your parish 
would you be in any way against exporting a portion 
of tiiat turf to Buncrana ? — But not under the circum- 
stances that prevail. I think it would not be for the 
advantage of the place to have the turf brought here 
to Buncrana. 

6241. The Chairman. — I think you wish to say 
something about the poultry industry? — Yes, the Con- 
gested Districts Board have done another good thing 
for us. They have improved the fowls in the district. 
They have established stations for the distribution of 
eggs of pure bred fowl, and the laying qualities of 
the hens are very much improved thereby. 

6241a. Is this going on still? — No, the Board has 
ceased to look after that. 

6242. Sir John Colomb. — Is the Agricultural De- 
partment doing it ? — No ; it is not working in that 
way at present in Donegal. 

6243. The Chairman. — Has not the Department 
done anything in that direction? — No. 

6244. Mr. Betce. — T hat is not owing to any 
difference between the Board and the Department 
but owing to a difference between the Co. Council 
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and the Department ?— Yes, owing to a misunder- 
standing about the appointment of natives of 
Donegal. 

6245. As Inspectors? — ^Yes. 

6246. Most Rev. Dr. O'Dohhell.— W hat portion of 
the agricultural scheme is working in Donegal and 
what portion is not? — Well, to a certain extent the 
improvement of animals is working in it and the 
prize sjstem for horses is working. I think that is 
neatly aU the agricultural scheme, except the im- 
provement of fowls, and that is not working. 

6247. Sir Feaucis Mowatt. — A t any rate, when 
the Congested Districts Board ceased working in these 
fowl centres the people gave it up ? — No, they kept 
on. A good many of the fowls are there stiU, but it 
is hard to get pure breeds preserved that length of 
lime in the district, because they become too much re- 
lated to each other. 

6248. Did you get a purchaser for the thorough- 
bred 1 — Oh, there is a good demand for it, but I hear 
that the Congested Districts Board looked after us 
better in that respect, and bettei-ed the quality of the 
fowls. That betterment is not lost ; it is still pre- 
served to a considerable extent. Whether it is the 
fault of the Department or the Agriculural Com- 
mittee of the county that is another matter, but we 
have not got any profit from the Department in that 
respect, but the improvement of the fowls still exists 
amongst us. 

6249. The Chaihman. — H as there been much land 

sold hero? — No. There are only three farms sold 

under the Ashbourne Act. They were situated 
in the Isle of Doagh ; and the sale of a number 
of farms on the same estate — about twelve — has 
been arranged for lately. Ail the former farms 
were sold at twenty years’ purchase under the Ash- 
bourne Act, and the farms under the Act of 1903 
were sold at twenty-six and a quarter years’ purchase, 
but the ' rent of 1904 was not asked for. There are 
three other estates, negotiations for the sale of which 
are going on at present, and as to one of them the 
sale has been arranged for. Under the conditions of 
selling, the landlord would be obliged to arrange with 
the head landlord, Lord Shaftesbury, and it seems 
that there is some trouble there, and it is feared 
that the sale will fall through. It is all about a bog 
too. 

6250. Sir John Colomb. — T hese sales that you are 
referring to are from the landlord to the tenant 
direct? — ^In the case of the sale that has been 
arranged for there is a bog on the estate, 560 acres in 
extent, and the bog is not in the hands of the selling 
landlord, but in the hands of Lord ShaftesBury him- 
self. Besides, the tenants in the townland who have 
free turbary, a number of others, outsiders, get turf 
also on the same estate, paying fees to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s agent. It occurs to me that in the 
event of the sale of this estate these men may be in 
a very awkward fix. If the estate is sold to the 
tenants they may not get the turf on thei same con- 
ditions as now, unless their interests are looked to 
when the sale is going on. 

6251. Mr. Kavanagh. — D o you mean that tho bog 
is on a separate estate from the estate that is being 
sold ? — No ; the bog is on the estate that is being 
sold. There are tenants outside of this estate getting 
a share of this bog privately, and buying it from the 
head landlord, Lord Shaftesbury, and now if the bog 
is sold along with the land to the purchasing tenants, 
those purchasing tenants may exclude the outsiders 
or charge them anything they like for the bog. 

6251a. That is the system that you were talking of. 
The bog should be vested in the hands of trustees 
and they should deal with it ? — For the benefit of the 
purchasing tenants. 

6252. Is the selling landlord a middleman ? — Yes. 

6253. Lord Shaftesbury is the head landlord, but 
there is a middleman 1 — Yes. 

6254. The bog is held direct by Lord Shaftesbury, 
but not from the middleman? — Yes. 

6255. And it is the middleman that is selling? — 
The middleman is selling. 

6256. The Ohaieman.-I suppose the hitch is that Lord 
Shaftesbury will not allow him to complete his part 
of the bargain unless the rights of those neople outside 
are safeguarded ? — That is not the difficulty. The 
difficulty is that lA)rd Shaftesbury is asking too much 
for the bog from the middleman. That makes it im- 
possible for him to sell to the i-enants. 


6257. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose the middleman 1906 . 

holds under a long lease subject to rent paid to Lord — 
Shaftesbury? — Yea. Kev. James 

6258. You think Lord Shaftesbury is asking the Maguire, r.p. 
middleman too much? — Yes. 

6259. Mr. Betce. — Do you propose in the case 
of a difficulty like that to get over the difficulty by 
making it obligatory on those trustees whom you 
propose to create to satisfy the demands of all out- 
siders who had previously been in the habit of getting 
turbary there ? — I would, as long as there is turbary 
enough on the estate to provide for the outsiders ; 

•but after a certain time I think the turbary ought 
to be reserved entirely for the men who live on the 

6260. In other words, up to a certain extent, which 
you would have a difficulty in defining, you would 
give what is called an easement to the outsiders to have 
turf oft that place ? — I would. 

6261. Sir John Colomb.— But really the difficulty 
at present is the price?— The price. 

6262. Mr. Betce.— I think. Father Maguire, only 
alluded to this case as an illustration of one of the 
difficulties ?— I think it is a pity this estate should be 
sold direct to the ten.ants and rot through the Con- 
gested Districts Board, because I think they would 
arrange matters more satisfactorily. 

6263. Sir John Colomb.— Are there other things 
upon this estate — is there rundale or anything else 
now existing on the estate that it would be well to 
remove or alter before stereotyping the holdings ? — Not 
on this particular estate. There is a commonage that 
the cattle graze over the estate, and there is 560 acres 
of bog. 

6264. This same bog? — Yes. 

6265. And there is grazing upon it as well? — 'Well, 
the cattle run over it, and parts of it have been cut 
away to leave the grass growing on them, and all the 
tenants have a right in common to graze cattle on it. 

And there are two other estates with an unhappy 
state of things existing between the landlord and 
tenants, and the result is that the tenants, or nearly 
all of them, have got no benefits from the Land Act 
of 1881. They never got into court, and they have 
sufierred a great deal in the way of evictions. There 
are something about forty tenants on one of the 
estates. Forty of them were evicted, and they have 
paid an immense amount of costs, and the result is 
that they are now in very big arrears. 

6266. How were they prevented from going into 
court ? — When a tenant is evicted and restored again 
he cannot go into court unless the landlord consents. 

6267. They are Future Tenants? — Yes. 

6268. Are the majority of the tenants on that 
estate Future Tenants ?— Two-thirds. Not only that, 
but when they were restored again the rent was raised 
on them all round, and now they are in very large 


arrears. 

6269. The Chaieman. — When were they evicted? — 
They were evicted in 1883, and restore gradually 
since, some at one time and some at another ; and 
there is only one vacant farm now. 

6270. Sir John Colomb. — Could not they at any 
time ibetween 1881 and 1883 have gone into court? — 
Well, unhappily, after being evicted, you see, and 
restored they could not go into court. 

6271. I think you said they were evicted in 1883? — 
They were. 

6272. Well, the Land Act comm^ced in 1881? — 
But the trouble began in 1878. But what I wanted to 
mention to the Commissioners is that these tenants 
cannot make a bargain with the landlord direct, be- 
cause the landlord can press them, if he pleases, to 
give too much, owing to the big arrears that are owed. 
° ^73. May I ask you (I don’t want, I need not 
say, to rake np matters of this sort), if this land- 
lord’s predecessor or himself bought the property in 
the Incumbered Estates Court ? — One of the landlords 
bought the property in 1879, and the other landlord 
came into the property by family arrangement at 
that time, and when he came into the propei^ he 
proceeded to raise the rents. He got a revaluation of 
the estate and proceeded to raise the rents all round ; 
and then the trouble began. 

6274. But one of the properties was purchased? — 
Yes, purchased in 1879, in the Landed Estates Court. 

6275. Was the gentleman who purchased it some- 
body who made his money in trade and business? — 
No, he was not. 
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6276. The C^irman. — A re those estates in the 
Inishowen peninsula ? — Yes \ . they 'are in Clonmany. 

6277. Sir Francis Mowaxt.— Do you think it would 
be an advantage to have those estates sold not direct 
to the tenants but thiougK the Congested Districts 
Board ? — I think there is no safety for the tenants 
unless the sale is through the Congested Districts 
Board. 

6278. Mr. Bryce. — O r the Estates Commissioners ? 
— Or the Estates Commissioners, but preferably the 
Congested Districts Board, because I tnink there is 
room for a great deal of improvement on these 
estates in re-arranging the holdings. 

6279. Sir John Colomb. — A re the holdings small 
ones ? — Most of them are, six acres. 

6280. Mr. Kavanagh.— W ould not that delay 
purchase very muoli, if all the estates, as you recom- 
mend, should go through the Congested Districts 
Board ? They cannot deal with as much land as the 
Estates Commissioners or as might be sold to the 
tenants by the landlords direct? — I do not know 
enough of that, but I find that the people are mucli 
more anxious for dealing with the Congested Districts 
Board, by their experience, than with the Estates 
Commissionere or the landlords. I think that if 
landlord and tenant are allowed to deal directly in 
these two estates that I have mentioned, the tenants 
can be induced to give any price. 

6281. Sir John Colomb. — T o escape from their pre- 
sent position? — To escape from their present' con- 
ditions. 

6262. Chairman. — I s there any other point that 
you would lilce to tell us about — I think you would 
like to say a word about the shirt industry ? — Yes, the 
shirt industry. It lies very much in tliis district. 
Nearly all the girls were engaged in it up to 
lately, and unhappily for the last four or five years 
it has been going down. If anything could be done 
to promote the shirt industry it would relieve the 
poverty of Inishowen very much. When it was 
flourishing the girls were able to earn 8s. a week. 
Now th(^ cannot earn more than three or four 
shillings. 

6283. Mr. Sutherland.— W hy is that?— The price. 
TJiey were formerly getting three shillings a dozen 
for what they are only getting eighteen pence now. 

628^. Sir Francis Mowait.— Do they do the work 
at home ? — Yes, in their own houses ; partly with 
machines, partly with their hands. 

6285. Do they buy their machines or do the shirt 
firm let them out ? — Yes, they do. The machines are 
bought at a prohibitive price, about £9. 

6286. Mr. Sutherland.— C ollected on the instal- 
ment system ? — Collected on the instalment system. 

6287. How does it affect their health, or has it 
any effect on it ?— The girls are not so strong as they 
were twenty or thirty years ago, but, however, thev 
worlc very hard. When the work is plenty some 
of them work as much as eighteen or twenty hours a 
day. 

6288. Chairman. — ^W ith regard to the weaving of 
homespun, what do you think could be done to 
stimulate that ? — I do not know exactly. I hear that 
they are weaving in other parts of Donegal, and I 
wisli to bring it before the Commissioners here if any- 
thing could be done. There is still some weaving and 
spinning going on in the place. 

6288a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you asked 
Mr. Walker at any time about that? — No, my lord ; I 
have not written to him. 

6288b. The Chairman. — D o you see any way in 
which this industry could be stimulated ?— Well, I do 
not know sufficient about the matter, but I understand 
that in other parts of Donegal weaving is doing a 
great deal of service to the people, and seeing that 
there arc a number who know a little about weaving, 

^ there might be something done in that way. 

6289. Where do they sell the cloth they make now ? 
— It is mostly for home use they weave, and they sell 
to one another. 

6290. They don’t make any for hotel keepers, or 
anything of that kind? — No. 

6291. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou are aware 
that there has been an improved loom introduced 
under Mr. Walker's direction? — ^Yes. 

6292. And tliat in some parts of the county they 
have restored the lace industry? — Yes, I have heard 
that, and I was thinking that could be done with us 


because there are a number who could get instruction 
in weaving. • 

6293. Have you had no instructor down? — No, we 
have not. 

6294. Sir John Colomb. — ^Looking back to the days 
when we were young, was it not the case that the 
people then wore the tweeds and the woollens made 
in the cottages? — Yes. 

6295. And is it not the ease that the fashion has 
changed, and that the people will not wear them 
now, and prefer to buy American and shop 
goods, and nome-mi.de things . have gone out of 
fashion with the girls and the young men ? — 
I do not think that is exactly the reason it has 
gone out of fashion, but because the foreign-made 
stuff is cheaper than the home-made stuff, and the 
poor people go in for what is cheapest. 

6296. You think the stuff purchased in the shops 
^asts longer ? — No, but it is cheaper to purchase at 

6297. Is it fair to think that the decline of the 
weaving and this sort of home industries is due to a 
change in the habits and fashion of the people, for 
one cause or another, in thinking it is better to go to 
the shop and buy ?— No. I thinic not. I think it is 
due to the cheapness of the machine-made article. 

6298. And that the home-weaving could not stand 
against the produce of machinery ? — I am afraid not. 

6299. The Chairman. — If it is a question of price, 
how are you going to get over that difficulty, when 
you say th it weaving Siould be stimulated, if it is 
a question of price ? — I think tliat those who are better 
off still go in for the liome-made thing, but the poorer 
people buy the cotton thing. You will find it is the 
better-off people who wear the home-made article. 

6300. Mr. Sutherland.— Where is the market for 
home-manufactured cloth?— There is not any public 
market. The people spin the wool, and they send it 
to the weaver and get it woven. 

6301. And they get it back then ?— Get it back then. 

6302. And what do they then do witli it ? — They use 
it for themselves, the family use it ; but it has gone 
down immensely. 

6303. Could it be exported ?— No, I think not, with- 
out some improvement. 

6304. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your point of 
view, is. Father Maguire, that although, if all the 
processes were paid for, the native manufacture 
would be expensive for the people, yet it would be a 
good thing to encourage locally the amount of labour 
that those processes involve ? — Exactly, my lord. 

6305. For instance, if the weaving industry were 
thriving in a locality the women would be employed 
in carding and spinning? — They would. 

6306. That is to say, you would have people pro- 
bably occupied who otherwise might not be so busy ? 

You know, it was the competition of the women that 
injured to some extent the weaving — the women who 
were engaged in the shirt-making. 

6307. I was coming to tliaf. The introduction 
of the shirt-making industry, which has been of such 
adva,ntage to the district, did not help the weaving ?— 
It killed tlie weaving to a certain extent. The girls 
were engaged more remuneratively at making shirts 
than they would be at spinning ; and with the falling 
away of tlie shirt industry the spinning could be re- 
vived to some extent- 

6308. You think there should be an attempt to try 
improved methods ? — I do. 

6309. Mr. Bryce.— Y ou say the cost of those 

machines was a burden that fell very heavily on those 
girls. Did the Congested Districts Board ever 
officially make any proposal, or were they ever asked 
to give the machines on the advance system ?— No 1 
think not. ’ 

6310. Just as they give the boats?— I thinic not. 

6311. IVhether by means of grants, or on the share 
system, or whatever particular method might be 
adopted. That lias never been proposed or thought of 
with regard to sewing machines?— I think not. 

Jlost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A s a matter of fact 
the improved looms are given out now in the same 
way as the boats, and there is an instructor available 
for giving instruction. 

6312. Mr. Sutherland.- Will you teU me about 
those shirts, are they sent out from any place to be 
made up, or do those people make them themselves 
from beginning to end ?— Oh, no ; the shirts are sent 
out partly made, from the factories in Derry and the 
girls put the pieces together. They get some of the 
trimmings of the shirts, the fronts and cuffs and so 
on and the girls put the pieces together. 
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6313 And do they , then finish them o2? — Finish 
them ofi. . , 

6514. What is the object of this kind of manufac- 
ture, is it cheap labour ?— Cheap labour, I expect. 

6315. Because they must be recouped, for the car- 
riage of those goods from Londonderry and back? — 
It must be that they get them made rnore cheaply in 
the country than they could in the city. 

6316. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But there is a shirt 
factory here, is there not, in Buncrana ? — Yes, there 
is a shirt factory in Buncrana. 

6317. And is the Buncrana factory doing fairly 
well? — I could not speak of that. 

6318. Does it give work to young girls? — Not. to us. 
We get it from Derry. 

6319. The Chaibman. — Is there any other matter? 
—I think these' people might be fairly tnrsted to im- 
prove the houses if they bought their holdings. I am 
convinced that there has been very little loss to the 
landlords, but after the passing of the Church Act 
the glebe was purchased to a Meat extent, and that 
was the poorest land in the ^ace, and the tenants 
bought at a very high price, and yet I think that they 
are about the most industrious and the most successful 
land holders at present in the district. To prove 
that, there was a farm some time ago that they got 
into trouble about, the Glebe tenants. It was 
situated away behind the hill. That was a farm of 
250 acres, a very important matter for them, and they 
thought that it did not all belong to the tenant, and 
they went to law with him, but the tenant beat them 
at law, and then he was putting it up for sale, and 
the other Glebe tenants clubbed together and bought 
this big farm themselves, because they said, “ if we 
allow a stranger to come into it our farms at the foot 
•of the hill will be of less value, and we will not be able 
to graze our sheep on the hill any longer.” It shows 
that when men buy their holdings they become more 
anxious to look after them, and all the easements 
connected with them. 

6320. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you know where 
they got the capital to buy the farm ? — I do not know 
how they provided the capital, but each man put in 
share and share alike, and one of tlieir number w^s 
chosen to become the tenant, and all have equal rights 
in this big tract of mountain, 250 acres, by grazing. 

6321. Sir John Colomb. — And being bought under 
the Church Act tliey paid a very high price for it? — 
The price was extremely high in one sense ; but in 
another not. It was bought at eighteen years’ pur- 
chase, but the rents had been fixed immediately before 
the passage of the Church Act, and they had been run 
up to very near double of what tliey had been. 

6322. Do you mean that the Church Commissioners 
had fixed the rent, because there was no Land Act 
then ? — No ; the incumbent had striped it. It was 
in rundale previous to the Act being passed, but the 
incumbent added nearly 100 per cent, to the rent, and 
it was sold on that basis at eighteen years’ purchase. 
And yet the tenants liave looked after their holdings 
so well tliat they are about the most prosperous men 
in the whole district. 

6323. Generally glebe land was underlet, but you 
say this land was not specially good ? — No ; very 
bad. 

6324. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are the instalments nearly 
paid out now? — A good many are. 

6326. Because it is about thirty-five years? — Tliere 
are a number of Acts dealing witli this. Some of the 
glebe tcmants are still paying a little instalment. 

6327. Mr. Shtheelani). — How would those instal- 
ments compare with the rent of the land alongside 
them ? — They are very improving. Most are paid out, 
but any that are paying instalments are paying very 
little. 

6328. They decrease as they go? — Yes. 


6329. Sir John Colomb. — Do you remember whether 
it is the case that those purchasers under that Act 
had to provide out of their own pockets a certain 
amount of tlie capital of the purchase ? — Yes ; one- 
third money, Ithink; and that was the reason why all 
the glebe tenants did not purchase, because they were 
not able to provide the one-third. 

6330. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You seem to in- 
dicate to us that a good deal could be done to improve, 
the condition of the holdings by means of proper in- 
struction ? — Yes ; I am satisfied that if the land- 
holders that I am acquainted with had proper in- 
struction,' though they work their lands fairly well 
at present, still, I think, they could be made to pro- 
duce twice as much, because I see that the young men 
are most anxious to avail themselves of any methods 
they see outside. A good many go across to Scotland, 
and when they come home again I see at once tliat 
besides working in Scotland they have been observing 
the way things are going on, and they improve their 
own little holdings in the most astonishing manner. 

6331. Do you say that it is observable in the farms 
where young men have gone to Scotland and come 
back again that there is more improvement .in such 
holdings than where that is not the case? — 'Well, I 
do not think so, because these are an example to the 
others. 

6332. They get tlie knowledge second-hand ?-^They 
get it second-hand. 

6333. Have you any remark to make to the Com- 
missioners on the subject of spraying. Do you think 
that steps should be taken to suggest the doing of that 
every year ? — The Congested Districts Board did a 
great deal of good. They sent down instructors in 
three years, and the example plots were a success. 
Last year a good many did spray their potatoes, but 
last year was such a good year for potatoes, that the 
potatoes of a man who sprayed his were not a bit 
better than those of the man that did not spray, with 
tlie result that this year men neglected to spray, and 
I was asking one of the big farmers why, and he said 
no. that he had experimented, and found that spray- 
ing did not pay. 

6334. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it conclusively proved 
to your mind. Father Maguire, that spraying does all 
that is claimed for it ? — 'Well, I think it does a great 
deal. I have a little potatoes, and I spray them ; 
and this year they kept green when those that were 
not sprayed round about were quite dead. 

6335. is it from the point of view of manure that 
it is beneficial, do you think ? — Oh, no ; I think as a 
medicine. It is a pi'eventive of whatever the blight 

6336. But you are claiming more than that for it, 
you are claiming that it gives a better crop ? — Well, 
the longer the potatoes are kept in good health they 
grow better — the longer they are kept in good health. 

6337. You speak of the plant itself. Has it the 
same effect on the tubers ? — Tlie tubers become mature 
when the blight comes on, too soon. 

6338. I am waiving the question of when blight 
comes, but the question that requires to be conclu- 
sively proved is that it keens away the bliglit? — I 
think it does keep away blight. 

6339. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You could not de- 
pend on a single spraying for that effect? — No; two 
sprayings are nearly necessary. In a bad year like 
this two sprayings ace almost necessary for any success. 

•6340. Do you think that if they got two sprayings 
that treatment will generally carry the plant over the 
season wlien potatoes would be dangerously affected 
by blight? — I think that is quite true by the ex- 
])eriencf I hare had. 

6341. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you had any ex- 
periment like this : Part of a field sprayed, part un- 
sprayed, and the unsprayed part of (he field affected, 
and the part sprayed immune? — I have had repealed 
experiments of that. 


Rev. .John Doherty, p.p.. examined. 


6342. The Chairman. — With what district are you 
best acquainted ? — Carndonagh. 

6343. Is Carndonagh situated in the Glenagannon 
•electoral division ?-r-It is an electoral division in it- 
self. 

63W. Whereabouts is the Glenagannon electoral 
division ? — To the east of Carndonagh, between Carn- 
donagh and Lough Foyle, on the way to Moville. 


6345. Is that the district Mr. Young was talking 
about yesterday ? — I don’t think so. He lives in Cul- 
daff. Glenagannon is a small electoral district. 
There are 149 families in it. The population is 711, 
and the valuation £1,276 19.?. That would not bring 
in under thirty shillings, but would make it about 
£1 15s. 3d. What I wish to call attention to is this. 
There are four tow;ilands in that division. In three of 
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them, Carrickafode, Carrareagh, and Tulnaree, there 
are about nine large farms. The fact is, these 
few large farms in the three townlands bring the 
valuation of the whole electoral district above the 
unit for scheduling them as a Congested District 
with the result that the whole electoral division 
is deprived of any advantages that may be derived 
from the operations of the Board; and I cannot see 
why the Electoral Division, which contains a large 
number of families, and is the most congested part 
of the parish, should be excluded in this way. 

6346. Sir Feancis Mowati. — Y ou use the word con- 
gested as poverty-stricken ? — No ; I mean a district 
with small farms and of low valuation. Two of these 
townlands form more than the half of that district, 
and they are the poorest part of the whole parish, and 
the farms are the lowest in valuation on an average in 
the whole parish, and yet they are deprived of any 
advantages resulting from the Parish Committw 
scheme, or anything else we might get from the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and I think that a great hard- 
ship. Glentoghei and Carndonagh are scheduled as 
congested and Glenagannon is not. It is the poorest 
district in the whole parish, yet the accident that a 
few big farmers live there has the effect of excluding 
if from being scheduled. 

6347. The Chairman. — And but for these big farms 
the average valuation would be under thirty shillings ? 
— Yes. There is no question about that. 

6348. Have you ever satisfied yourself about that ? — 
I have satisfied myself that if you removed two 
dozen of these farms you would get the whole valuation 
under thirty shillings per head of the population. 

6349. I will tell you why. We asked for a return 
which would show the electoral divisions where 
the presence of farms over £50 valuation made 
the average valuation per head of the population 
above thirty shillings, and Inishowen has been given 
to us under the return. The return has been returned 
as correct by the Commissioner of Valuation, and I 
don’t find Glenagannon electoral division in that re- 
turn ? — I am surprised at that. I am sorry I did not 
bring the Census returns. 

6350. Is the valuation of the whole electoral division 
over fifty shillings per head of the population? — No. 
It is £1 16s. only. You have 711 of a population and 
a valuation of £1,276, and I think that makes about 
£1 15s. per head.* 

6351. Anyway you think that this place should be 
scheduled ? — Yes. I think it is most desirable, and I 
think that the people have a great grievance, seeing 
that they have not been deriving any advantages 
from the work of the Congested Districts Board ; and 
I refer principally to the Parish Committee. Not one 
of these people is qualified to go in for a prize or any- 
thing of that kind. They are left out in the cold— the 
poorest in the parish. The smallest farmers in the 
parish are grouped round there in the mountains. 

6352. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You don’t think that 
the expenditure of the large farmers benefits in any 
way the small ones round them?— Not in the slightest. 

6353. They don’t employ labour ? — They have a few 
labourers’ cottages there, and the labourers they have 
on tlieiv own farms can supply them with all the labour 
they require. Then they have machinery for working 
the farms and don’t require any outside labour. 

6354. Sir John Coiomb. — Do you mean labourers 
cottages put up under the Act, or on their farms ?— 
On the farms. We have only two labourers’ cottages 
m the whole parish erected by the District Council. 

6355. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are they in the 
^ngested area or outside it? — No; they are in the 
Glenagannon district. 


6356. The Chairman. — How would you propost 
that the present definition should be amended so as tc 
include such districts as that ?-My view would be this. 
I think in a district of that kind that all farms, sai 
under £8 or £10 should be scheduled as congested 
You have two or three in that same townland whos< 
“ respectively valued at between £5C 
and £60. I would leave out the large farms and tak« 
in the small farms. I cannot see any difficulty in it, 
6357. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You would not adopi 
the term congested, but whei-ever you find the valua 
tion low you would deal with it ?— I would make tin 
valuation the unit of congestion in districts of this 
kind, because I think the large farmers can look aftei 
themselves. 


6358. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 


that in the districts referred to two labourers’ cottages 
were erected under the Act? — Yes. 

6359. You say the adjoining farms are big farms 
and they all employ labour? — They have their own 
cottages and the labourers living on the farms. 

6360. Do you think that two labourers’ cottages in 
a district already congested were a good thing? Al- 
though not scheduled as congested, the conditions were 
that in this district of small holdings there was no 
demand for labour, because the adjoining big farmers 
did not employ labour. They had thedr own labour ; 
but under the operation of the Act labourers’ cottages- 
were added in a district in which as I understand it 
there were already labourers who could not find em- 
ployment ? — Yes, but it so happened that with regard 
to the place in which these cottages were built the 
labourers cottages owned by farmers were uninhabit- 
able, and there was an outcry for better houses, and 
so the District Council built those, and replaced other 
houses that were pulled down. 

6361. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was no ad- 
dition to congestion ? — No addition. 

6362. The Chairman. — You are very much in favour 
of the parish committee scheme? — Yes. I think it 
has done a great deal more, so far as my parish is 
concerned, than any other work done by the ’Board. 

6363. You would like to see the work on those lines 
extended ? — I would like to see the work on those lines 
extended, and some more money given. We get about 
£50. I think that is too little. 

6364. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You have two 
large congested districts in the parish? — Yes. 

6365. In Inishowen, inland works as well as sea 
works are important? — Yes, especially in Carndonagh. 
We don’t touch upon the sea there. 

6366. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean to say that 
you consider a holding valued at £8 or £9 necessarily 
uneconomic, — £8 or £9 would not be so bad, but the 
majority of our farmers are much below that. 

6367. I asked you because you mentioned £8 or 
£9 ? — Yes, because we make £7 the limit of valuation 
beyond which we don’t give prizes, and I think it is 
a very fair unit to take. 

6368. The schemes exclude all those above £7? — 
Yes. 

6369. The Chairman. — You say you are anxious 
that the Congested Districts Board should again 
work the live stock scheme? — Yes. I think it is the 
unanimous opinion of the people in the district. 1 
say that because, unfortunately, the Department has 
done very little for the congested districts in Inish- 
owen, at any rate. The Congested Districts Board 
had this advantage, that when they had it in their 
own hands they had generally a man in the district 
to look after live stock and farm improvement 
schemes, living in the district the year round. His 
duty was principally connected with the live stock, 
to see that the animals were properly cared for and 
all that kind of thing ; but still he was an immense 
help to the small farmers in directing them how to 
manage their small farms and how to tiE and manure 
them. 

6370. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And they were dis- 
posed to accept his advice ? — Certainly. He was very 
popular. He was removed from Inishowen to West- 
port or somewhere when the Congested Districts Board 
handed over that part of the scheme to the Depart- 
ment. We have got no one since. Of course now and 
again we have got lecturers on farming, but no one 
minds what they say ; no one knows what they are 
telling them. It was all theory. The strangers who 
were sent to lecture them knew nothing about the 
nature of the soil They did not know the kind of 
land there, and the people only laughed at them, 
because they knew that their theories would not work 
out in practice. 

6371. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not 
require lectures so much as a man with concrete 
knowledge going about among the people? — Yes, and 
also reminding them when the time came that they 
should spray and so on. 

6372. Sir John Colomb. — You don’t believe very 
much good can come of a system of supplying 
lecturers, -coming and going, one day at a time— you 
don’t attach any real educational value to that sys- 
tem ? — I don’t believe it is a bit of advantage. 

6373. If agricultural knowledge is to be improved 
at all it must be by a resident teacher who under- 
stands the people and is understood by them ’—Quite 


1 *• ^50 in Gleoagannon, and its exclusion does n 

liUon below 30s. See also p. 239. 
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6374. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donkell.— H ave you ever 
thought that much could be done for agriculture by 
practical instruction at a central National school for 
a parish ? — I think a great deal. I think the people 
are most anxious to get their sons into these schools. 

6375. Provided they had not to leave their own 
homes? — Quite so. 

6376. The CHAiBMiS.— Just look at that return.* 

You will see that there are not many large holdings 
in Glennagannon ? — No. At all events, it is quite 

true that more than half in area and also in popula- 
tion of that division are composed of small farms. 
All these large farms are in the one corner, and in 
the one area of the whole electoral division. 

6377. Look hack once more to the return — you will 
«ee there are only twenty-one holdings in the whole 
<?lectoial division over £15 valuation out of 119 ? — 
These large holdings are all in two of the four town- 
lands constituting the electoral division, so you have 
two of the townlands without any large farms at all. 

6378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dosnell. — Have you 
thought whether much could bo done for industries, 
especially by encouraging the weaving industry? — As 
long as the shirt industry is pretty good, I am 
afraid you would hardly get labour for both, and that 
the one industry might injure the other. For some 
year's past the shirt industry has been declining, but 
of late it has been a little better than it had been for 
the l.rst two years, and I would think it a pity to 
introduce any other industry that might injure it, 
be<jause. after all, it is the tost. 

6380. Have you ever ascertained with fair accuracy 
what the causes were that led to the failure of the 
shirt industry ? — I believe there were two causes. The 
first was foreign competition, and the other the fact 
that so few people now wear white shirts, They have 
all taken to other kinds of shirts. I believe these ai'e 
the two causes that are alleged by the firms. 

6381. Mr. Kavaxagii. — Y ou said that the trade is 
better of late ? — It is something better. The demand 
is more. 

6382. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is it all linen shirts 
or cotton shirts? — There is a good deal of linen, but 
there is also a great deal of underclothing, as well 
as some woollen shirts. Of coui'se the working classes 
liave entirely given over cotton shirts. 

6384. The Chairman. — Is there any other point 
that you wish to speak of? — I don’t know whether I 
should be in order in referring to another point tliat 
was discussed. Father Maguire referred to the tur- 
bary question. There was a small property sold in 
my parish under the Ashbourne Act some years ago. 
There happens to be a good deal of turbary on that 
property. In fact the people come there from other 
districts to get turf. When the tenants bought the 
property they drew up a set of regulations with regard 
to the turbary. They assign the turbary to one of 
themselves, fie pays them a rent of so much. He 
takes care of the whole business, and it is working 
out very nicely. 

6385. Sir John Colomb. — Does he sell the turf to 
outsiders? — He lets a certain amount of the turf to 
outsiders. He pays a rent to the tenants, and the 
thing is working very satisfactorily. Each of the 
tenants has his own turf, but this man sells the turf 
to the strangers who come for it. 

6386. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ho has the benefit of the 
profit? — The tenants get the benefit of the profit, 
because the man takes it from the tenants and pay.s 
them so much, and the business is arranged year 
after year as to what he is to pay. 

6387. Sir John Colomb. — The turbary was included 
in the tenants holdings? — It was common to all the 
tenants of that property that was sold. There is a 
large amount of it. 

6388. It was sold as a commonage to the tenants ? — 
It was sold along with tlie lands. 


6389. Mr. Bryce. — In one lump ?— In one lump, 
and in arranging it the tenants made an agreement 
as to how mui'.h he is to sell. 

6390. Sir John Colomb. — Is this a yearly scheme ? 
— Yes. There is a tenant working it for the last 
fifteen yoais very satisfactorily, and he makes what 
profit he can out of it. He makes a little profit. 

6391. Mr. Bryce. — The tenants cut their own turf 
free ? — Yes. 

6392. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a lease of the out- 
side turf, with conditions? — A lease with conditions. 

6393. Mr. Bryce. — All the surplus then they allow 
him to sell? — Yes. If the same were done on other 
estates, I cannot see the necessity for vesting it in 
trustees or anything of that sort. 

6394. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you not 
insert some condition providing that it should be 
given to those who had been previously accustomed 
to cut turf there? — They are supposed to get it on 
the old terms. He cannot charge what he likes. 
There is a certain rule for what they oall a day's 
cutting. It is an understood thing in the district 
how much that is. 

6395. Sir John Colomb. — Is there plenty of turf ? — 
Yes. It will last for generations. 

6396. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As I understand from 
the account you have given, the tenant who gets the 
turbary from the other tenants must first supply them 
with the turbary they are entitled to. Has he a right 
to sell the rest of the turf : is there nothing in the 
terms of the arrangement to prevent him opening an 
export trade in turf? — Ho cannot do that, because the 
other tenants on the estate make the arrangement that 
he is not to sell more than a certain ameunt. 

6397. A man could net open an export trade? — ^No. 
He is bound by the rules and regulations drawn up 
by all in common. 

6398. They limit the amount he may sell off the 
lands? — Yes. 

6399. Mr. Bryce. — Could you get a copy of that for 
the Commission? — I think I could. 

6400. I think it would be rather well to have 
■t put in as part of your evidence? — Yes, I think I 
could. It is my own immediate neighbourhood. That 
is why I know so much abcut it. You would be sur- 
prised to find how harmoniously they all work to- 
gether, and how satisfactory the scheme has been, not 
only to the people themselves, but also to all outsiders 
wlio cut on the bog ; and, of course, if the road that 
was made through Father Maguire’s parish, Clon- 
inany, by the Congested Districts Board were ex- 
tended, and a branch came into this bog, it would 
serve the cojigested districts very much. It was 
sufficient at the time it was made, but st stopped 
sfiort, and it is now very difficult to get the turf out 
of this bog."t 

6401. Do you suppose if this road were extended 
that tins bog in your parish would be able to sell any 
surplus to other places? — It would be available for 
outsiders in Clonmany certainly. Of cwirse, the 
County Council are restricted as io the amount they 
can expend on roads, with the result that in this place 
not a single new road has been made for three or four 
years, and on account of the people having to go back 
into thi.s bog great inconvenience has been caused. We 
cannot get a new road. The County Council have no 
money, and the Oongpisted Districts have not, I believe, 
made any grants for new roads for some years, and the 
result ia that tb.etre is a great grievance in that respect. 

6402. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference to 
the sensible arrangement you mention as to turbary, 
ia the weight of good sen.'se so considerable there that 
one or two could not bi'iak through the general under- 
standing? — There ie not tlia sligiitest darker of that. 
If they did tliey would be soon brought to their 
sense.'. 

6403. Sir John Colomb. — In the event of a man 
doing so how can he be stopped? — The tenants could 
stop him ac once. 

6404. Mr. Kavanagh. — tiJan you withdraw permis- 
sion next year from the man who sells it? — Yes : he 
only gets it for one year at a time. Next April or 


t Memobandcm op Aorkb>ient between a.s, tiie Landholders of Altaahane and Cabadoey o the one part, and Hugh hI'Daid, of 
Cabadoey, of the other part, — Wifne.'ses, that the said Landholders agree to let to the said Hugh M'Daid from the 1st day nf January. 
li*06, to the Slst day of December, 1906, for the sum of seventeen pounds .sterling, all the bog and game rights in the Towniand of 
Alt.ashane and Cabadoey on the following conditions : — 1. That we, the Landholders on the above estate have the privilege of cutting 
as much tnrf as we choose, free of any charge, on the turf-banks at present occupied by us. 2. That the said Hugh M'Daid be at 
liberty to let for cutting during tlie year to outsiders on the usu.al terms — five shillings per dirk — as much of the bog as he chooses. 
•3. That the said Hugh M'Daid preserve the game against poachers, and have the right to let it for the season, or otherwise make as 
much out of it as he can. 4. That he pay the seventeen pounds sterling above-named before the l.st day of neit June. 5. It • • 
understood that outsiders, to whom bog may be let, are not to sell any of the turf cut on this estate. Signed fee. 
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March the tenants will make a new arrangement. ' 6406. Mr. KiVirfAGH. — Suppose there is a loss who 
6405. Sir John Colomb.— What do you think he' pays it? — The man who' takes it is pretty sure that he 
makes out of it? — He does not malte much out of it will not suffer any less, beca'usd lie'knows the amount 
It does not require much labour. He is well acquainted that will be taken. 

with the plots and the parties who take thejn . . . , 


Mr. John KAVANiCH examined. 


6407. The CflAEiiAtAN. — 1 think you are a member of 
tlie Inishowen District Council?— -Yes. 

6408. And have been didegated by that body to ap- 
pear, before us? — Yes- 

6409. You might tell the Commission wliat your 
views arc about the matters before us ?— The first point 
I wish to bring bLdore the Commission is the necessity 
for making some mountain roads. As we are confined 
since the passing of tho Local Government Act we can 
go only to a certain amount for the maintenance of 
roads. The District Council is limited to a certain 

6410. Mr. Suthehi-and. — Tell us how you are 
limited 1 — ^By the Local Govenunent Act a basis was 
formed on the expenditure by tlie Grand Jury of the 
previous three years, and on that basis the amount we 
were at liberty to spend was fixed.* 

6411. Sir Fkancis Mowati. — Fixed by the Local 
■Government Beard? — Fixed by the Local Government 
Act, 

6412. The Chathman. — ^Are you talking of general 
expenditure? — General expenditure. For this district 
the amount we have at our disposal is £5,025. Of 
that sum the County Sun'eyor requires the greater por- 
tion for the maintenance of existing roads, while at 
present some new roads would be required. 

6413. Is the actual amount you are at liberty to 
spend on roads fixed ? — It is. 

6414. Mr. SuTHSULAM). — By the County Council 
und Act of Parliament? — Y’es. 

6415. The Chaieman. — Upon roads? — ^Upon loads, 

. works, 6r anything connected with the district. 

6416. Your expenditure is divided into certain heads 
and you are limited as to roads? — No; it is for 
general purposes. 

6417. Taking the expenditure of the Grand Jury for 
the previous three years? — Yes. 

6418. That covers the whole of your expenditure? — 
It does. 

6419. If you were to spend less on something else 
would you have move to spend on roads ? — That is not 
in the power of the District Council. At the end of 
every financial year the County Surveyor makes an 
estimate of what his expenditure might be. 

6420. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNEtL. — Is your expendi- 
ture mainly for roads ? — Entirely. 

6421. Mr Sutherland. — Wiiat is tJie public health 
area?— The guardians look after public health; the 
District Council looks after roads. 

6422. The Chairman. — There is no other form of ex- 
penditure you are responsible for except roads and 
bridges ? — No. 

64^. Sir John Oolome. — You are the Board of 
Guardians as well ? — They ai'e two distinct bodies, 
financially. 

6424. The men are the same? — Y'es. 

6425. Tlie same men work both ’ — Yes. 

6426. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How does tlie County 
Surveyor arrive at the amount he certifi^is for 1 he year ? 

- -He linows the exact mileage of the roads, and esti- 
mates what it will cost. 

6427. Does not lie confer with the District Council ? 
—No. He acts veiy independently. We have no say 
at all to his expenditure. If he requires all the money 
in tlie district he can claim all we liave to spend. 

6428. Sir John Colomb. — If he proposes to do cer- 
tain. works and you have not the money you can throw 
out his presentments. You ar© not bound to accept 
everything he says with regard to expenditure? — 
Whether we have the power or not we have not exer- 
cised it. 

6429. Most Re\'. Dr. O’Donnell. — The difficulty 
would not arise so much because of proposed expendi- 
ture that you would not like.. It is rather that you 
know of no means of meeting expenditure that you 
would like? — Yes, 

6430. The Ch.aibman. — The present system is that 
the Ooimty Surveyor gives an annual estimate of the 
<apenditure he re<iuires, and unless there is a margin 
between wliat he wants and wliat you have got yon 
have no say in the expenditure of the money?— None. 


6431. Mr. Bryce. — Do you leave it to him to draw 
up the scheme and do you consider yourselves bound by 
it ? — No. Tile scheme the County Surveyor draws up 
applies entirely to existing contracts — new bridges, for 
example,' or sudd^ breaches, but what we require the 
money for is to get a new piece of a road, a mountain 
road. .4. footpath, fence, or anything like that — the 
County Surveyor does not make an estimate for that 
work. He leaves that to the l>iS'fcrict Council. 

6432. Mr. Kavanagh. — You can borrow money for 
new works ? — 1 believe we have iiower, but we never 
do it. 

6433. Mr. Sutherland. — What means have you at 
all of making new roads? — The margin that is left 
after the demand of the County Sun'eyor is satisfied. 

6434. Is that the. old system ?— No. The Grand Jui-y 
had a free hand; They could, spend any sum they 
vi-ished to. 

6455, Mr. Bryce, — I suppose at tlie start the Local 
Government Act, with the view of going slowly, did 
not give the Ooniity Councils and the District Councils 
the same powers as the Grand Juiy? — Perhaps they 
were afraid they might go rather fast. 

6436. Sir JouN' Colomb. — You say new roads are 
necessary? — ^Yes, 

6437. Essentially necessary? — Yes, at the present 
moment. 

6438. And ought to be made? — Yes. 

6439. But the reason they are not made is' not on© 
of money, but cue of power. • What prevents this road 
from being made is, you think, that you have not the 
power for the reason that certain restrictions, were 
imposed by the Act that limits your expenditure on 
roads and bridges ? — Yes ; but the District Council 
has not tlie rating power. It is the County Council. 
We have no power to rate at all. 

6440. What is the process by which any ' new 
work in the sliape of a road or bridge is undertaken. 
Say there is a new bridge R'anted and that it would 
cost £100. Just explain the process by which that 
suggestion • goes forwaid, ratii it assumes practical 
shape? — That would be an item that would come alto- 
gether from the County Surveyor. It is a very rare 
occurrence where a bridge is required for the District 
Council to bring it forward. 

6441. "We wish to understand the process by which 
yoxt get any new work at all done in the county ? — 
Where a piece of new road is required the District 
Council at the quarterly meeting decides that certain 
new work is necessary. If there is money to meet 
that it may be passed by the District Council, but 
then if the County Surveyor requires more money 
than would leave enough to meet this work, then the 
new work would have to fall, out. 

6442. Do you mean to say that the limits of ex- 
penditure under the Act of Parliament prevent any 
new work from being undertaken? — Not at all, if we 
have money on hands to meet it. 

6443. Mr. Sutherland. — That is to say, if you 
raise it from the rates ? — No ; there is a general rate 
struck for all purposes. Then there is a demand 
made on the County Council at the end of the year 
for a certain sum. Tliis is the sum we have, £5,025. 
The County Surveyor then makes his estimate for the 
year’s expenditure, setting apart certain sums for 
sudden damages, such as a bridge breaking down, 
which he does not touch, and we 3are not touch. If 
he requires all that money for maintaining and 
keeping up district roads the district will have no 
money in hands for the purpose of making new 
works. 

6444. Most Rev, Dr, O’Donnell. — Does it come to 
this ? When a new work comes forward you are not 
a.ble to carry out any expenditure above the amount 
of expenditure that you may legally make in the dis- 
trict? — Exactly. 

6445- That limit is imposed by Act of, Parliament ? 
— Yes. . , ’ , ■ 

6446. And that limit is fixed by corapariBOn with 
the expenditure for three years -preceding the Local 
Government Act? — Yes. 


• Sec >femorandum by Secretary p. 251. 
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6447. So it is not free to you to raise a rate to any 
amount you might please in- the district to expend, 
on any new work? — It is not. 

6448. That is the reason you come here to say that 
some other public body should intervene and help 
you to do the necessary public works which you are 
not able to raise the necessary money for in the loca- 
lity? — Yes. 

6450. Sir John Coxomb. — I s it. your contention that 
the amount allowed to be expended on maintenance 
under the provisions of the Local Government 
Act leaves you no margin for any other work but the 
maintenance of existing works and prevents you from 
doing anything? — Yes. It has been the case, and 
may occur in years to come, that since the passing of 
the Local Government Act the County Sui-veyor re- 
quired all the money available. 

6451. Mr. Beyce. — W hat it means is that for three 
years prior to the passing of the Local Government 
Act the Grand Jury had been spending nothing on 
fresh constructions? — Very little, at any rate. 

6462. Do you think the fairest way of getting over 
the diihculty, suppose it occurs, would be to alter the 
Local Government Act or that the expenditure which 
you say is necessary on new undertakings should be 
borne by general Imperial funds ? — Well, what I did 
think was if the District Council was of opinion that 
a new work would be an advantage to a particular dis- 
trict, and if we were suffering from not getting the 
road made that, if we made an application to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and had a good case, I would 
expect the Congested Districts Board to supply us 
with the necessary funds to make the read and have 
it maintained by the county afterwards. ' 

6453. There might be a difficulty in Parliament 
giving to tire Congested Districts Boar^ money for 
objects which Parliament might very fairly say ought 
to be provided in the rates raised in the locality to be 
baielited? — We would liave no objection as rate- 
payers to contribute the money ourselves if we had 
the power of spending it, none whatever, but just 
because we are confinecl in that I make this applica- 
tion to-day. 

6454. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxxell. — I s there not 
something more than that. Is it not within your 
knowledge that sometimes the Congested Districts 
Board were willing to make a contribution towards 
the construction of a road, and that the local District 
Council, owing to the rule to which you refer, was 
unable to supply the balance of the expenditure? 
Has that happened? — Yes. 

6455. But more than that: are not there District 
Councils in which it might not be desirable for the 
sake of a road to add to the rates of the district ? 
Are there not rural districts in. which the rates are 
already so higli that it would be difficult even for aii 
important purpose like that to add to them ? — They 
are not so alarmingly high ; not so high as they were 
before the passing of the Local Government Act. Of 
course there is a general ciy tliat the rates are high, 
but all the same, I think tliat the ordinary rates are 
not so high. There are special rates which nin the 
rates up very high, but speaking cf the rural dis- 
trict rates they are not out of the way high at all. 

6456. I merely wish to get your opinion. Would 
it meet your view then that the • Rural District 
Council should have power to add to the normal 
rates so as to give a contribution to meet one from 
the Congested Districts Board for this class of work ? 
— Yes. I tliink we should be entitled to have that 
power. If we are not to get 'assistance, then we 
should have. power to avail ourselves of the grant that 
is going to be made to us. 

6457. Sir John CoxortB. — Do you mean the Com- 
mission to understand this, that the County Surveyor 
makes an estimate for the six months each lialf-year 
of the money required for maintenance, and you 
cannot alter it or cut it down or tamper with it in 
any way? — We have not done so. 

6458. But you are not obliged to swallow it whole : 
are you ? — -I think -not ; because he is the authority 
duly appointed to look after this work. I don’t 
know that we could sanction it. 

6459. The Chairm.^x'. — I don’t- suppose you wish 
to tell -us anything more about roads?— I don’t think 
It 18 necessary. 

6460. Mr. BRYCE.—Perliaps yon would tell us 
where you live ?— At Greeneastle, - at the east end of 
Inishowen. I represent the Electoral Division of 
Greeneastle which is convested. • 

6460a. Near MoviIle?-^Yes, 


6461. You think the fishing industry could be im- ^ 
proved ? — I think it could. It would require very ' 
much improvement. A great deal of the population Mr. John • 
along the coast of Inishowen, particularly the place Kavansgli. 

I come from, are dependent entirely on what they can 

earn from fishing. Another class, small farmers, are 
dependent partly on their income from fishing, and 
some members of the family go fishing. For the last 
few years the fishing was scarcely worth following. 

I speak of from Malin Head to Moville, and the 
principal fishing on that part of the coast is in the 
winter months, line fishing, and in the summer 
season, salmon fishing. The salmon fishing is dono 
in the open sea. Those who follow it have a very 
great grievance in this way. They are compelled to 
pay a licence duty for fishing the salmon in the open 
sea. They would not think it a hardship to have to 
pay a licence of £3 if they were allowed to fish in the 
river. They are not allowed that privilege, and they 
have to go out to the sea to the great risk of their 
lives. 

6462. Sir Francis Mowait. — O utside the three- 
mile limit they can fish without it, but they cannot 
bring the fish through the three miles to land? — 

They, are compelled to fish outside Lough Foyle, be- 
ginning at Greeneastle and going seawards. 

6463. "When they are outside the limits there is 
no licence chargeable for what they do there ? — No. 

6464. Does not the licence charge arise from the 
fact that they come inside the three-mile limit with 
the fish? — They can come anywhere with the licence. 

6465. Mr. Bryce. — W ho are allowed to fish inside 
Lough Foyle? — ^Lessees known as the Foyle and Banii 
Fishery Company. They liave it rented from the 
Irish Society. 

6466. Mr. S'dtherxand. — I s there any part where 
they fisli more than one mile from land ; is the sea 
there broader than two miles ? — Yes, it is almost ten 
miles from land to land. It is more than ten from 
the Donegal side to the Derry and Antrim side. 

6467. Sir John Coxomb. — H as this restricted right 
of fishing inside Lough Foyle always been the 
case ? — Yes, but that is no reason why it should go 
on if there was any means of making any improve- 
ment. The fishing has been very poor the last few 
years, tlie salmon fisliing, 

6468. Mr. Kavanagh. — H ow many are, fishing 
salmon at present in this district? — Anything from 
80 to 100 boats are engaged in tlie salmon fishing in 
the summer months wliich lasts from seven to nine 
weeks. 

6469. Mr. Bryce. — I n open boats ? — In open boats. 

6470. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donntxx. — T he men lie 
along the banks, liavijig little to do, as the 
salmon are not tliere for them to take?— Not 
of late years, not in any great quantity. I bought 
salmon from seven boats last year for six weeks. 

The best take was 784 lbs., and the poorest — that 
would be for eight weeks— was 395 lbs., which was alt 
one boat canglit. 

6471. The decline in the returns is due to the fact 
not that restrictions have been imposed, but that 

there are not so many salmon ; is not that so ? Tliat 

is so, but the same expense is on the poor fisherman 
as if he was having a good return for his expendi- 
ture. 

6472. Could you suggest any other fishing at which 
they oculd be employed when the salmon fishery is 
n(,t remunerative ?— A groat many of them trawl iii- 
si-Je the Lough, and even the plaice and flat fish are 
very scarce, and the quality is very poor. 

6473. The Chairman. — D o the salmon fishers fish 
inside Lougli Foyle ?— Outside Lough Foyle. Lough 
Foyle begins at Greeneastle, as I understand. 

6474. Do the Charter rights of the Irish Societv 
extend outside Lough Foyle?— That I cannot sav'; 
but this I can say, that in the licence given the fisher- 
man to fish he has liberty to fish from Greeneastle to 
Mahn Head on the north side and from Greeneastle 
to Dowiirtill on the south. 

6475. Mr. Sutherland.— W ithin one mile of the 
shore?— There are no restrictions in that respect at 

6476. Mr. Betcb.— T hey are not allowed to set uh 
stake nets on the shore ?— No ; these are drift nets. 

6477. The Chairman. — W hat do you complain of ? 

I complain of the great hardship of their having to 

for the licence and then having to fish in the open 

6478. Do they object to paying the licence ?— If there 
was any way of getting rid of it they would object. ‘ 

f; 2 
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6479. I understand it is the general law of the land 
they sht.uld have to pay for a licence ? — They are quite 
satisfied to pay licence in the Lough. 

6480. But in the Lough it is the private fishing of 
the Irish Society given t-o them by Charter? — Yes. 
Would there be no redress at all for the outside fisher- 
man ; that is what I wish to bring before this Commis- 
sion. 

6481. The outside fishermen wisii apparently to fish 
without any licence? — If possible 

The CHAiaMAN.— Then you have got to get the 
general law of the land changed. Everybody wlio 
fishes salmon has to take out a licence. 

6483. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doknbll. — H ow far out in 
the sea do they catdi tiie salmon ? — About five or six 
miles from Inisliowen Head. 

6484. Do they catch any along the coast ? — Yes ; 
according to the tide. 

6485. Mr. Kavanagh. — ould you suggest any other 
improvement? — Yes ; in the line of fishing for cod and 
such fish as that ; this is done in open boats. They have 
to go out a good distance from tlie land in pursuit of 
the fish, but the fish have been particularly scarce for 
the last three or four years. Those engaged in this 
industry attribute tlie scarcity of fish to so many 
steam fishing boats working as they do work too close 
to the land. There is a three-mile limit for these 
steam fisliing craft. The fishermen are of opinion 
that trawling within three miles of the land disturbs 
the spawning beds and takes off all the fish. I would 
make all these steam trawlers fish off the land at least 
ten miles, so that the men residing by the shore would 
hope to be able to live by fishing, but so bad in fact was 
it that some of the young men engaged in it have 
ceased fishing and liave been going over to Scotland 
and some of tliem go to America. If this industry 
was protected and put in a better way than it is it 
would be tlie means of keeping these young men at 
home. 

6486. Mr. Beyce. — A re you aware that if you had an 
extension of the sea limit to ten miles it would require 
an international agreement ? — I am not aware of that. 

6487. That is not a thing which the Government 
could do without making an arrangement with every 
foreign power? — I was not aware of that necessity. 

6488. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou did not know that 
beyond the three-mile limit from the shore the sea 
is the common property of the world and waters are 
common to all? — These banks where the fish are are 
beyond the three-mile limit, and it is a pity if that 
is the law to allow these valuable beds to be disturbed. 

6489. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — W hat fish fre- 
quent these beds ? — Cod fish as a rule, 

6490. Tlie cod and ling fishing used to be important 
towards Inistrahull? — Very important. 

6491. Mr. Kavanagh. — T here are no Irish steam 
trawlers ? — Not in the north. I believe there are some 
which belong to Dublin. 

6492. The Irish steam Irawlero don’t trawl here ? — I 
don’t know that. 

6493. Mr. _ Sutherland.— W hat is the difference be- 
tween trawling by steam and trawing by sailing? — 
'I'he difference is the steam trawler works in all 
weathers. 

6494. They both trawl? — Yes, 

6495. It cannot be a difference in the method of fish- 
ing? — No. The steam craft can always work. The 
sailing craft can only work according to wind and 
tide. 

6496. Still there is no principle to distinguish them 
from each other. If you said that the method of 
trawling is one that is injurious to fishing it would 
apply to both steam trawlers and sailing trawlers 
alike ? — Yes ; but the sailing trawler would never do 
as much injury to the fishing as the steam trawler. 

6497. The Chaieman. — A re these people you are 
talking about line fishermen ? — Line fishermen. 

6498. Do the trawlers carry away their lines? If 

they were engaged in fishing there they would, but that 
very seldom happens. If the steam trawler saw that 
the boat had lines out she would change her course. 

6499. Mr. SuTHEELAND.— The lines are never left 
derelict ? — No. 

6500. The Chairman. — W hat way do the steam 
trawlers do their work to the detriment of small boats ? 
—They get all the fish that these men wouhl be likely 
to get, men who are engaged in the open boats and 
cannot go far away from land. 

6501. Sir John Colomb.— T hey disturb the beds and 
kill the immature fish?— No; the mature fish. 


6502. Mr. Kavai.-agh.— Y ou also complain of in- 
jury to the spawning beds? — Y'es, that is the great 
injury. 

6503. Mr. Sutherland. — D o you know where the- 
spawning beds are ? — Yes, the beds are very well 
known. 

6504. That applies only to the flatfish? — And the 
codfish. 

6505. They don’t spawn on banks? — They do, as I 
am informed. 

6506. They spawn as they float about ? — That is not 
the opinion of old experienced fishermen. If this in- 
industry of fishing is going to be carried on in Inis- 
howen, which is the only industry we have, something 
would require to be done in the way of providing 
better boats, and before providing better boats we would 
require some harbour of safety for the boats ; and at 
Meviile they have a pier which could be improved at a 
very small outlay lo serve this purpose, and also serve 
for commercial purposes, and at Greencastle they have 
got a pier which if dredged out would suit as a fishing 
place splendidly. Both these places were brought 
under the notice of Mr. Bryce on his late visit round 
the coast. The old men who have been engaged in 
fishing of course are only able to follow fishing iii the 
way they have been accustomed to, but for the yeung 
men something would require to be done in the way 
of training them to improved methods of fishing in 
larger boats. 

6507. Sir John Colomb. — D o they go away to Scot- 
land from that side? — Not now. 

6508. The Chairman. — W hat would they use these 
big boats for ? — They would require, in the first place,, 
to be instructed how to work them. 

6609- Wiiat sort of fish would they u.se them for ? — 
Principally for cod fish. 

6510. How long is that going on for ? — From the 1st. 
of October to the middle of February, they would not 
be in season ; from the middle of March to the 1st of 
June they are in season. 

6511. How big are these boats you say you should 
have? — There was one boat sent to Greencastle from 
the Congested Districts Board ; I think she was a boat 
that can-ied six men. She was just aixiut the right 
siee for a start. 

6512. "What has happened her ? — In the case of that 
boat we had no harbour accommodation for her. When 
she was brought into the little harbour at Greencastle 
she could not be got out again until the spring tides 
came round, and the men got tired working her. 

6513. Did they use that vessel for cod fish ? — Yes. 

6514. Sir John Colomb. — W hat did they use her 
for the rest of the year? — That particular boat we 
only had here for an experiment, for the cod fish only. 

6515. The Chairman. — Y ou think that something 
would liave to be done to improve tlie harbours before 
you can improve the fishing ? — Yes ; it weuld require 
to be done, but I wish it to be understood that I don’t 
confine my remarks about the usefulness of some of 
these larger class of boats entirely to the Greencastle 
district. If it was possible they should be scattered 
around the coast' as much for the purpose of training 
t.ho young men as for any other purpose, because it is 
really the only industry we have to fall back upon, 
and if neglected it will be a very serious blow to Inish- 
owen. 

6516. Mr. Sutherland. — Y ou mean all the parts of 
the peninsula ? — Yes. 

6517. The Chaieman. — T hat would mean that a 
great deal of money should be spent on harbours I — 
'there are harbours in existence which very little 
would fit up in such a manner as to accommodate such 
boats as you mention. 

6518. Mr. Sutherland. — Y' ou have a good harbour 
at Culdaff ? — I would not say a good one. 

6519. It is a recent one? — Yes. 

6520. What is the next ? — Malin Head. 

6621. There is nothing between Culdaff and Malin 
Head ? — None. 

6522. Are there any fisliermeu living along the 
coast? — Yes. 

6523. Living in small villages ? — Yes. 

6524. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — M alin Head 
would not shelter one of these boats? — Yes. 

6525. Mr. Sutherland. — They just haul up their 
boats on the beaoh ? — Yes. 

6626. Which limits the size of the boats ? The 

boats aie only twenty-four to twenty-six feet long. 

6627. Tlie Chairman. — T hen your next point is 
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about lands? — There is a great deal of land in Inish- 
owen, neither tilled not occupied by the owner, but 
let by auction every year for crop and grazing in 
conacre. That is for the season’s crop. In a great many 
places where this is the custom that land was formerly 
occupied by the owner, and he employed labour and 
worked it. Now it is let, and it is not the very pwr 
man who gets the benefit of it. It is the man with 
the small farm who goes in for buying up more land. 
In some instances some men with no land at all have 
to pay £4 an acre for land to plant potatoes on. I 
hold that if, these people who have this land 
cannot see tlieir way to occupy it themselves it should 
be taken from them and divided into plots and given 
to people who have no land. Then they would have 
it at a reasonable figure. 

6628. Sir Feamcis Mowatt. — D o the people who 
lent this land by the year live in the neighbourhood ? 
— Yes, they do, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

6529. The Chaieman. — Y ou say they used to employ 
a certain amount of labour? — The owner^did. 

6530. How is it labour is not employed now on the 
same class of land tilled in the same way ? — The 
person who buys it at an auction can labour it him- 
self, and the person who owns it is clear of aU the 
trouble and expense of labour. 

6531. The old owners used to work themselves?— 
They did work it themselves in days gone by. In 
recent years they have changed the system, and have 
been letting by auction for the crop only. 

6532. Most Kev. Dr. O’Donsell. — T his is tillage 
land ? — Yes. 

6533. Where there is a large tillage farmer who, 
instead of tilling directly himself, lets some of his 
land in conacre, your suggestion is it would be better 
to have some of the land taken and given to some 
of these people who take it in conacre ? — Yes. 

6534. Mr. Beyce. — T he same amount of labour is 
employed in the one system as in the other ? — It 
requires the same labour, but there is no einployment. 
There is no money in tlie labour. A person who 
buys by auction does all the labour himself. 

6535. Why is it there is no money earned? — 
Suppose a gentleman owned twenty or thirty acrcR 
of land he would require a considerable num'ber of 
men to till or labour that land, whereas, if -the land 
be auctioned to people all round in one, two, or 
three-acre lots they labour it themselves and the gentle- 
man who owned the land dispenses with his labourers. 

6536. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — T hese labourers were 
replaced by the men who had taken it by the year ? — 
Yes. 

6557. The same number of people were employed ? 
— Yes, but there was no money circulated. 

6538. Mr. Bryci. — I n the former case it was 
laboui-ers pure and simple who were employed at 
wages of about ten shillings a week ? — Yes. 

6539. Why should not the auction buyer get tlie 
ten shillings a week of tlie labourer ; the amount 
t>f labour involved is the same. It is a ques- 
tion of distribution among one class or the 
otiier. I want to understand why you think 
the present method of distribution is not so 
advantageous as the other method of distribution ? 
— In the first place, the labourer who was employed 
had no land of liis own. He was only a labourer 
working for his existence. In the second instance 
where it was put up to auction that man might have 
a nice little farm of ten or twelve acres, living fairly 
comfortable with a horse or two and a nice little 
stock and buying two or three acres of this farm to 
give him an additional winter supply. He required 
uo additional labour to till that two or three acres 
than to till his own farm, yet the labourer was lefl 
without employment simply because the farm was let 
by auction. 

6540. Sir Pr.^sois Mowatt. — A nd the small holder 
was better off ? — Yes. 

6541. Mr. Bryce. It is a method of enlarging the 
small holding ? — Yee. 

6542. That is exactly what the Congested Districts 
Board has been trying to do all through. This is a 
method of doing this in an indirect way ; what kind 
<'f holdings have the men who take the.se lettings? — 
Tn some instances they have no small holdings. In 
.same instances they are speculators only. Then there 
is another class that buys at auctions. That is the 
fisherman who must buy a piece of land to gr<iw 
potatoes. In many cases the small farmer runs the 


price up on the fisherman To a price the ground is 

net worth at all, but he must buy it of necessity. -L. 

6543. Most Rev. Dr. O'Dosnell. — T he enlargement Mr. John 
of his small holding comes to him in a way that Kavanagh. 
compels him to pay too much for land ? — ^Yee. 

6544. That is to say, the person letting the land 
in the Congested District gets too big a return owing 
to tire want of supply of land for those who ate 
demanding it ? — Yes. 

6546. Mr. Bryce. — T he fisherman takes direct at 
the auction ?— He does. There is no sub-letting. 

6546. Sir John Colomb. — Y our complaint is that 
formerly land was worked by the owner or occupier 
employing labour, and tliat the change from that to 
the auction system removed the demand for labour ? 

— Yes. 

Sir John Colomb. — T herefore, you say as a remedy, 
if it was divided up into small holdings it would be 
advantageous, Wt would not that equally kill the 
employment of labour. If the people work it them- 
selves where does the advantage to labour come in ? — 

6547. The Chairman. — D o you not propose to give 
the land to those who used to work as labourers? — 

Yes. 

6548. Sir John Colomb. — B ut you extinguish the 
man who used to labour? — As a labourer, but he 
would liave something to exist on. 

6549. Mr. Kataxagh. — T he fisherman you say must 
take a bit? — Yes. 

6550. If you did away with this system you would 
prevent him from taking it? — They would be the 
body of men who I say should get the plots to enable 
them to grow potatoes. 

6551. You would enlarge tlie holdings, but not by 
this system? — Yes. 

6552. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A part from the 
fishermen and small land-holders, is there any con- 
siderable labouring class? — There is not any very 
considerable, but there are a few. 

6553. So when you propose that those who have 
been working the soil should get holdings in it the 
benefit would go in great part to the fishing claM 
and the small occupying class ? — Yes. 

6554. You would have only a comparatively few 
labourers to provide with holdings? — A very small 
number. 

6565. Mr. Bryce. — T he district around Gieencastle 
is not congested ? — The division of Greencastle is 
scheduled as congested. 

6556. And any of these people who bought by 
auction, are they people witli low valuaiion them- 
selves ? — Yes, they are, some of them. 

6557. Perhaps they Jiave not got economic holdings ; 
in other words they are making their holdings pro 
tanto economic by getting this additional land by 
auction ? — Yes, they pay rents of from £4 to £6 a 
year, the men wlio buy the greatest quantity at the 
sales. 

6558. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd small 
occupiers and fisliijig people needing a few acres of 
land outbid one another at an auction and take the 
land for the season at too high a rate? — They do very 
often ; almost every year. 

6559. Mr. Bryce. — I n fact it is a kind of rack 
renting of tlie small people ; that is what it comes 
to ? — Yes. 

6560. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — P eople rack- 
renting themselves in competition? — Yes. 

6561. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou know the main 
object in Congested Districts is to raise non-economic- 
holdings to the point at which they become economic. 

It does not matter for tlie moment what that point 
is. The only means of doing that is bv taking land 
at present unoccupied and adding it to the uneconomic 
holdings ? — Yes. 

6562. Your plan, as I understand it, would be this. 

There is at present land which is let in this way. 

Call it non-residential land. "We came here with the 
idea that where such land existed it could be added 
to the uneconomic holdings in the district eo &a to 
make them economic. Your plan, as I understand it, 
would introduce into the Question a new set of men 
altogether, labourers ; and you would give those 
labourers economic holdings cut out of this new piece 
of land which is available, with, T think, the result 
that the number of uneconomic holdings must remain 
as it is. We proposed to liave taken a piece of land 
that we could get to make the non-economic holdings 
economic. 1 understand you to say the non-economic 
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holders are to remain as they are, and we are to take 
the labourers • and make them into economic holders? 
—I understand what you have said very weD. In 
enlarging what you describe as the non-eoonofnic that 
would apply if they adjoin a farm which is to be 
let by auction. 

6563. Not necessarily? — For convenience sake that 
would be the better plan. Tlie person who was tenant 
of the land adjoining that which was let by auction, 
suppose he gets a few acres to make his farm larger 
he may not require all the farm that was let by 
auction. 

6564. Do you think if everybody in the district was 
raised to be an economic holder there would still be 
some places available for these holders ? — There would. 

6565. The Chairman. — Do you know how much 
land in the Inishowen peninsula is let on the conacre 
system? — It is a very general system for the last few 
years. I know one farm in my own immediate neigh- 
bourhood with over twenty acres on it. 

6566. Are there very few judicial tenancies r,r 
Inishowen peninsula? — They are nearly all judicial 
tenants. 

6567. Sir John Colomb. — I s this conacre system 
practised by residential farmers ? — No. 

6568. It only applies and is carried on on land 
where there is no residential holding ; is that it ? — 
Yes ; there is a residence attached to nearly all the 
farms that are let by auction, but in some cases the 
gentlemen who live in the residence let the farm 
and that saves them expense. 

6569. What I want to know from you is this. The 
considerable farmer — pure and simple — does lie let 
in conacre? — Never. 

6570. Never? — Very rarely. If he prospers he does 
not. It is only when he is in difficulties. 

6571. It is the judicial tenants then who let in 

• conacre ? — Very seldom. 

6572. Then who are the people. Is it done on the 
estates where the landlord has the land in his own 
hands, and where there are no judicial tenants? — In 
some it is. Of course I am speaking purely of 
Innishowen. 

6573. Who are tlie people who do it in Inishowen ? 

— Well, there is one case of people called 

6574. I do not want to know their names, but who 
are they and what are they — you say they are not 
men who have been into court, and have had judicial 
rents fixed ? — A great many of them have not been in 
court. In the case of the people I am thinking of, 
they own a considerable portion of land, with a farm 
attached to their residence, In former times they 
would have had a dozen labourers — at present they 
havo none. The system of letting by auction instead 
of helping labour is very injurious to it. 

6575. Has he simply got a lease of the land with- 
out any tenant right? — Of course I am not quite 
sure what conditions he owns under, but I presume 
Tie has to pay a head rent to Lord Shaftesbury. 

6576. If you are a landlord and yon have a certain 
number of tenants who have had rents fixed — in that 

• case you have no right to interfere with the land at 
all ?— No. 

6577. Has the tenant the right to let his crop in 
conacre ? — He has. 

6578. But you say those ate not tlie people who do 
it ? — Not generally. 

6579. Wiiat sort of estate is it on which you find 
it? — Well, I described the first one. Then there is 
another that I know very well, where a person goes 
and takes a lease of ground for a stated time. That 
is another class that I know of very well. 

6580. He is a leaseholder ? — That is one description 
of person who lets his land. 

6581. He takes a lease of the land from the landlord 
for so many years? — Yes. 


6582. .And he turns round and lets it out in con- 
acre ? — Yes, there are two or three cases like that in ■ 
our district, but there are very few who have judicial 
rents fixed on their holdings who let their land the 
way I speak of. 

6583. Mr. Sutherland. — But you do know a few 
cases ? — Yes. 

6584. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The man who lets the 
ground in conacre — he does nothing for the cultivation 
of the ground? — Nothing. 

6585. He merely lets the land ? — That is it. 

6586. The Chairman. — He is a middleman? — I do 
not know the best way to describe him. 

6587. He does not till the land, nor do^ lie plant 
it, nor does he reap the crop. All the function he 
performs is to take the land from the landlord on a 
lease and sub-let it to people for the crop. Is 
that an accurate description of his function ? — • 
It is. The view I take of it is this. There 
is no harm in any person acquiring as much 
land as he wishes. If a person had a fad for . 
buying up land, let him buy away, but he should be 
compelled to occupy it himself in any form he pleased 
— either by tillage or grazing, but I do not think it is 
a good system for a person to gobble up all the land 
that comes into the market and let it, and at the . 
same time so many people wanting land. 

6588. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is the result of taking 
this land for a season, that the man who takes it 
does not put much manure on it? — As little as he 


6589. But still taking as much crop ofi it as ho 
can?— Yes. 

6590. The Chairman. — How long does land last, 
used in that way? — Well, if it were cropped eacli 
year in succession for five years, it would not be 
nearly so good at the end of that time. 

6591. What happens then — then it would require a 
rest? — Yes, and it requires to be well manured too. 

6592. Then the leaseholder has it on his own hands 
then?— Yes. Tlie system is to let it for oats one 
year, another year for potatoes, with manuring, then 
for oats again, laying it out for grass the next year 
for graang purposes. Then it becomes a little better, 
and it is broken up again. 

6593. Sir John Colomb, — Are the men who take 
the land limited to the crop they shall grow ? — Yes, it 
is sold for the growing of particular crops. 

6594. The land is marked out in plots, and is 
worked more or less in rotation by this system?— 
Yes. 

6595. Mr. Kavanagh.— I do not see how it de- 
teriorates land, if it is worked in rotation like that ? 
— Well, it does. In nearly all cases the crops are 
raised by artificial manures, and in that way the soil 
is not so much benefited as it ought to be. 

6596. Sir John Colomb.— B ut is it not the interest 
of the leaseholder to see that the land is not misused. 
Otherwise he is killing the goose witli the golden eggs. 
Is it not commansense that he will protect himself and 

tliat the land is manured ?— He does not do so in 
tJiat respect. 

6697. SIosL Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is a <Teat 
deal of killing the goose? — Tlu-re is. ° 


6598. Mr. BEYCE.--Before you go I would like to 
know wliat the total cess in the rural district of Inish- 
owen IS. I mean what do they levy— what is the 
amount levied by the District Council in the £ at pre- 
sent?— I think it is 3s. on the land, and about 5« W 
on houso property. Then there ar© on towns and 
villages special charges for water and light, etc. But 
I think those figures are the ordinary rates. 


6o99. Sir John Colomb.— Is this land you have been 
describing anywhere near a town or village?— Well it 
IS pretty near to a village. ’ 


Mr. Thomas Mulhern examined. 


6600. Tlie Chairman. — You are a member of Letter-, 
kenny District Council? — I am Chairman of the Urban 
Council, and I also represent a division on the County 
Council of Donegal which is nearly all congested — the 
Duiifanaghy division. 

6601. Will you tell the Commission anything you 
wish to say with regard to our inquiry? — Well, we 
in Letterkenny are of opinion that if the Rivet Swilly 
was dredged aiui proper pier accommodation provided 


it would open up a better maxket than there is at 
present, and that it would really be the port of traffic 
for cattle and oats as it was in former years when there 
used to be a pier there, and there was a large com 
market in Letterkenny, and cross-Olunnel trj&c car- 
ried on, regularly. There was a better market then for 
oats, when it was the only market town for five con- 
gested districts— Gartan, Church Hill, Scacor, Killv- 
masney, and Templedouglas. . 
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6602. You want ships to be able to come up to Letter- 
benny? — Tea ; up to a place called The Thom, within 
two mile® of Letterkenny, where they us^ to be able 
to come before, but for want of drM^ng and proper 
pier accommodation it has fallen away. In fact it was 
never a good pier. The old Grand Jury never took 
over the pier. 

6603. Have you considered the cost of such a work ? 
— No ; I understand the old Conunissioiiers made re- 
presentations so far back as 1892 to the Lord Lieutenant 
during the time of the relief works to have this work 
done. Again, as late as 1902, representations were 
made by us as an Urban Council to the Board of Agri- 
culture, and I understand they sent down an engineer. 
At least so I heard. 

6604. Tlien you think the railway might be extended 
too?— Yes. With regard to the light railway that was 
constructed by Mr. Balfour to Burtonjioi-t, people never 
thought it would pay. Now, I believe it is paying 
£3 10s. per mile per week, and I was credibly in- 
formed, on m^ing inquiry, that tliere was a consider- 
able sum to be divided between the Board of W'orks 
and the working company. 

6605. Where is this that you jnopose that the rail- 
way should be extended to? — I believe if tlie light 
railway was extended from Letterkenny to Carrigart, 
beyond Milford, it would benefit the country generally. 
Another reason for extending it that way wotuld bo 
this ; th.ere is a large fishing industry carried on in 
Downing’s Bay, and in order really that this fish 
traffic might be able to pay — and that the fish miglit 
be landed earlier in the English market, I think that a 
railway ought to be there to give them that chance, 
which means everything. 

6606. Most Eev. Dr. O’Dosnell. — T hat ^tension 
would enable the fish to be sent fresh to rnarket? — ^Yes. 
Everyone knows that the sending of fish into the Eng- 
lish market fresh means a lot in price. 

6607. Whether that extension would benefit Letter- 
kenny or not, it would benefit the congested districts ? 
— I do not say it would benefit Letterkenny, but it 
would benefit the cong^ted districts. 

6608. Suppose the railway was made to Carrigart to 
join the existing railway you would not have to take 
it down from Letterkenny, would you ? — Letterkenny 
is the present junction of the line from Derry to Bur- 
tonport. Now the Great Northern Company and the 
Midland Railway Company are constructing a .line 
from Strabane to Letterkenny. Consequently those 
sending their fish to market could send them by either 
Greenore or any other route, and land them right 
through to the most desirable market. 

6609. The existing railway goes from Burtonport to 
Letterkenny ? — Yes. 

6610. And that goes round the foot of all these bays? 
— Yes. 

6611. Would it not suffice io open that Downing s 
Bay trade if the line was made at Creeslough? — It 
might for the fish traffic, but you have a fine part of 
the country running down by Milford, and you would 
be practically tapping a part of the country that I 
believe would support a railway — from Milford to 
Eamelton. 

6612. The line you suggest would have besides the 
advantage that it' would not be a spur? — Yes. 

6613. The Chairman. — -And you propose to take it 
on to Ranielton ? — ^Yes ; by doing that you would be 
tapping a new country altogether. There is the fishery 
erf Fauad on the other side of Mulroy Bay— and a fine 
agricultural district also — wHich it would practically 
serve as well. 

6614. Is not that a congested district? — les. so it 
is. By taking the electoral division, you really, in 
my mind, do not get at the congested districts. In 
my mind you should take it in townlands. In many 
electoral divisions you liave large farms, and others 
equally small. Tating the ratio of population to tlie 
valuation, you might think the place very healthy 
looking. 

6615. You would t£iko townlands as the unit 1 — I 
would, 

6616. What would jour conditions be for a town- 
land ? — As to valuation, I should say at least £5 or 
£6 per holding. 

6617. And you would simply go on the yaluation? 
— I would take the ratio of population to valuation, 
and I would say at least £3 or £4. 

6618. Would you take the present 30.9. ? — No, I 
would not take it as enough. I would say £3 per 
head. 

6619. Whenever the valuation of the population of 


a townland came under an average of £3 per head, ^ 
you would make that a Congested District ? — Yes. I ® 
think 30s. is too low. At least, I would increase the Thomas 
figure. Thirty shillings is very small. Mulhera'., 

6620. Do you not think a townland is a smaE unit ? 

— It- is a small unit, no doubt. 

6621. Supposing there is one townland surrounded 
by what has been described as an enriching area, do 
you think that townland has as much cause to be 
scheduled as one that is not so surrounded ? — It is my 
experience that you generally find five or six town- 
lands of bad land together. You do not get one town- 
land bad by itself, more particularly as you go into 
a mountain district. 

6622. Would you divide a townland, if half the 
townland was good? — Certainly, if I thought it ne- 
cessary. 

6623. Would it be possible to divide it? — WeU, it 
is a case that would scarcely ever occur. The bad 
land would be all together, and the good land on the 
other side. 

6624. Then, your unit would be a townland itself? 

— Yes. 

6625. Mr. Kavanagh.>— E ven though you raised the 
figure from 30s. to £3, practically doubling it, would 
not the electoral division then do ? — I mean, according 
to the present way. • 

6626. If you raised it to £3, do you think the elec- 
toral division would be-the better? — It would be the 
better, but if you keep it as it is in the electoral divi- 
sions, then I say you should raise the standard. That 
would be my opinion. Of course, I have not gone into 
the matter fully. 

6627. The Chairman. — Is there anything else you. 
would like to add? — If I might be allowed, there is a 
little industry I should like to refer to that belongs 
to the Congested Districts. It is the kelp industry, 
which exists a good deal around the division that I 
represent in Donegal. It was a very paying industry 
for years, and even last year the prices were as high 
as £3 and £4 per ton. But the people round there 
represent to me that they often think it is worth more, 
but that there is no competition for buying. They 
say the shore is divided into districts by the buyers, 
and that one buyer will not buy in another’s district. 

They map it out among them. Those fishermen and 
others who burn this kelp are saying that this year 
they have no buyers at all, and that they received no 
notice from the buyers tliat tliey were going to come. 
Consequently, there are between £1,200 and £1,500 
worth of kelp lying on the hands of the people for 
which they can find no market. This money was 
generally earned to carry them through the winter to- 
the summer time, and they would like to have a 
market found for their kelp. Of course, I do not free 
the people themselves from all blame. There are some 
of them who have not kept up the proper standard of 
the article, and others who have been trying to get 
too mudi for their article, or who have abused the 
industry. 

6628. You said it was an industry which belonged 

to the Congested Districts? — No. I meant to say 

which belonged to tlie sliore. 

6629. You meant an industry which was within 
the purview of the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

6630. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you any 
suggestions to make as to supervision to keep the 
industry up to the proper level ? — Yes ; I thought the 
Board might have a supervision so as to faring the 
kelp up to the high standard it should be, and also 
give some help in pointing out or procuring a market, 
if it came within their sphere. 

6631. Mr. SuTHBRLANP. — To what do you attribute 
the decline of the kelp industry? — Well, it formerly 
was used in the manufacture of certain articles, but 
a substitute for it has been discovered now. • 

6632. You say the price has declined here? — Yes. 

6633. That could only be through some neculiarity 
in the manufacture of it ? — I know myse.lf of some 
instances where the kelp makers were not altogether 
out of blame. 

6634. Are you satisfied they make the kelp in the 
very best way ? — I am not. 

6635. Do you know anything about it personaEy ? — 

I often saw them make it, but 1 am not an expert. 

6636. What weed do they generally use? — Seaweed. 

6637. I know, but which variety of seaweed ? — 1 do 
not know. 

6638. Of course, you are aware that the natticular 
seaweed used makes a great difference? — Oh, yes. I 
understand so. I often saw them making it, Wt, as 
I say, I am not an expert. 
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Mr. JoH^f G. li-^RKiN examined. 


6639. The Chairman.— I see that the yr^cii of your 
evidence that you sent in is precisely the same as that 
of Mr. Mulhern’a evidence? — On the same lines. 

6640. Well, it is word for word the same? — I can- 
not help that. 

6641. It will not be necessary for you to go through 

the points already dealt with by Mr. Mulhorn. If 
there is anything in amplification of what he said, or 
with regard to any new points, we will hear you?— 
Well, in order to open up a proper market for the 
Congested Districts lying around Letterkenny 

6642. We have already heard that. Is there any 
new point ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At present is there 
any shipment of grain from the port that exists 
there — any shipment of grain to England? — There is 
a slight shipment. 

6644. You would desire greater facilities for ship- 
ment, so that the market might be brought nearer to 
people living in the Congested Districts? — Quite so. 

6645. But you have not had an estimate of what 
would be necessary in the way of expenditure to widen 
the river and improve the pier? — No. I have not. 

6646. Would the new railway, which is proposed as 
an extension of the line from Strabane to Letterkenny, 
touch The Thorn ? — It would. 

6647. Would you expect that the companies making 
that line would construct the pier at The Thorn? — 
That might divert their own traffic if they made the 
pier. 

6648. When the railway or extension that has been 
referred to is mentioned before the Commission, it is 
understood, I take it, that tiie extension would go to 
a considerable extent through a district that is not 
congested ? — It would. 

6649. All the same, it would benefit the district 
that is congested? — It would. 

6650. Might it not be expected that the companies 
promoting the line from Strabane to Letterkenny 
would also go on with the line and build it to Ranael- 
ton and Milford and Rosapenna ?— Quite so. 

6651. At least for part of the way? — Yes. 

6652. You think they would not go t!ie whole of the 
way to Carrigart — the whole way to tlie sea ? — Quite 
so. 

6653. And would it be necessary to go to the sea 
to Downing’s Bay to get the fish fresh on train ? — 
Certainly. 

6654. Has this railway scheme ever been put before 
the Government? — No. 

6655. Has it been put before the companies ? — Yes, 
it has been talked about. 

6656. But not in a formal way? — No, not formally. 

6657. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you advocate the con- 
struction of a railway to Rosapenna and the con- 
struction of a pier at The Thorn at tlie same time ? — • 
I would. 

6658. Do yon think it is a likely thing that you 
•would get aid to establish two competing means of 
communication like that? — Were there a pier at The 
Thorn all the cattle from the north and west of 
Donegal that at present pass through the port of 


liondonderry would be shipped at The Thorn, and 
with a cross-Channel sendee established things wonfd 
be got in cheaper, and there would be an outlet for 
the produce of the Congested Districts which wcmld 
tend greatly to benefit tlie people. 

6659. The Chairman.— When you talk about the 
produce of the Congested Districts, what produce 
other than fish do you mean ? — In many districts 
around Letterkenny, fish is not the produce. There 
is grain. 

6660. Sir John Colomb. — Is there much butter? — 
There is. 

6661. Mr. Bryce. — At present they do not produce 
more grain than they use themselves — they have no 
grain for export? — Oh, yes, a little. 

6662. What! The Congested Districts? — Yes, all 
around Letterkenny. 

6663. That is not the congested part ? — Tliere would 
be some exports from tlie congested parts. 

6664. At present, I understand, they only grow 
enough grain in tlie Congested Districts to maintain 
themselves, and that there is none to export ? — I 
think there might be some land away towards the 
Glenswilly side of Letterkenny where they grow 
enough to export. 

6665. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Is it the fact 
that those who grow grain in the Congested Districts 
too seldom grow it for themselves? — That is so. 

6666. Is it their usual custom to buy Indian meal 
and export their own grain. Whether it is a good 
system or a bad system, is that what happens? — 
WTiether good or bad, that is what happens. 

6667. Mr. Sutherland. — I understand you to say 
there was a trade from The Thorn.? — Yes, but it 
declined. 

6668. How did it decline? — Owing to the great ex 
pense of the management, and want of proper storage, 
and also to the heavy cartage from Letterkenny to 
The Thorn, which would cost at least 2s. 6d. per 
ton. 

6669. The cartage would still be there? — Not if the 
railway were extended from Letterkenny to Carrigart. 
Then you would have rail. 

6670. Is the River Swilly deep enough for a steamer 
to go up to The Thorn? — Oh, yes. It might leqniie 
a little dredging to be done, and deepening on each 
side, but at present large steamers can come up to 
The Thorn. 

6671. Sir Francis Mowatt. — At high tide or low 
water? — ^Very large steamers can come up at high 
tide. 

6672. Has any estimate been attempted to be made 
as to the produce that you would have going by rail 
— the produce of the district through which this new 
railway would travel. Have you business men made 
any sort of rough estimate? — No. I have made no 
estimate. 

6673. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there anything 
else you would like to put before the Commission ? — 
No, it seems that Mr. Mulhem has already travelled 
over the ground before. 


Uev. John 
Doherty, p.f. 


Rev. John Doherty, p.p., recalled, 

6674. Mr. Bryce. — I want to ask a question, as to 
whether you have had any experience of a class in 
domestic economy under the Congested Districts Board, 
and whether it did any good?— We had a class in 
Carndonagh about three years ago. It was only for 
for about six weeks. It was the Agricultural Committee 
of the Countp' Council that appointed the instructress 
in dressmaking and cookery. We had her for six 
i^ks, and she did a great deal of good during that 
short time. She got a very good class of twenty-five 
or thirty young women. 1 knew some of them myself 
very well, and I knew the fruit of the instruction 
given them, and I must say they were able to improve 
the manner of cooking in the house very much from 
•the short instruction that they got. 

6675. That class has not been repeated since three 
years ago? — Not since, because there is only the 
one cook appointed for the whole county, and she has 
to go round so many centres, eight centres perhaps 
in the nine or ten months of the year that she would 
bo working, and that only leaves a short time for each. 


and further examined. 

6676. If you were able to have instruction of that 
kind very often, you think the good done would be 
ve^ much increased? — Decidedly. 

6677. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Has the good done 
as regards cookery by the class been maintained ; 
have the girls kept up their cookery? — It has, but 
only about twenty-five altogether attended the class 
during the six weeks, and that was a very small 
number. 

6678. Tliose who were there have kept up what 
they learned ? — They have, certainly, because they 
were people who were in charge of households. 

6679. Mr. Bryce. — I think vour own cook got in- 
struction?— Yes. She attended the class there, and 
I know the advantage. 

6680. She has improved very much ? — Yes. 

6681. She has maintained the level she reached when 
under instruction? — Yes, and improved on it. by 
making experiments on the instruction she got there. 
There was no instruction in domestic economy in 
Carndon.agh except on that one occasion. 
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6682. Mr. Sutheeland. — Where did the instruc- 
trc^s come from? — She was appointed by the Com- 
mittee, and came from Belfast. 

6683. Could not you introduce such an instructress 
•as part of the school system ? — No. We could get one 
hy application to the County Committee. 

’ 66M. These are subjects taught in the common 
schools elsewhere as a branch of instruction? — I sup- 
pose that in all large centres it might be taught, but 
in these country districts all they can learn in the 
time is reading, ■writing, and arithmetic. They 
don't get the time to spend at school. They must 
go to something when they come to twelve or thirteen 
years in order to earn something to maintain the 
liouse. 

6685. Mr. Betce. — It is mentioned in the report of 
the Congested Districts Board that some of the girls 
who had got instruction in these places in the 
County Donegal have been able to get higher wages 
when they went out to service ? — I have no doubt of 
that, but I have no experience of it, because the girls 
at service here are very few. Few of them go to 
domestic service. They go to America when they 
don’t get work at home. 

6685a. Mr. Kavanagh. — AVhen they go to America 


don’t they go to domestic service ? — They do, at once. ^ 

Of course it would be a great advantage to them to '_L. 
know something about domestic economy before they Rev. .lolm 
go, but to do any great service nothing less than DoUerty, p.i». 
twelve months would be of much use in a centre, 
because the girls who go one week might not be able 
to go the next week. If the instructress remained 
for twelve months the girls could go in turn accord- 
ing as opportunities presented themselves, whereas by 
sending her for a few weeks and not' having her 
return for some years, it does Jiot do so much good. 

6686. Most Rev. Dr. 0’Dos^^:LL. — Those girls are 
grown up ? — ^Yes. 

6687. When they were children at school the National 
schools did not provide for any such instruction? — 

They did not, nor do they provide it at present. In 
the schools under my care there is no cookery 
or anything of the kind taught. Of course there is 
some sewing at the Convent schools, but no arrange- 
ments for cookery. You have not got pro'Vision for 
it. Within twelve months the National Board wrote 
to all the managers to be prepared to make more 
accommodation in all the schools, and we applied 
for more accommodation, and the answer we got ■was 
that there was no money. 


Mr. Philip O’Dohebtv examined. 


6688. The Chaieman. — You i-epresent the Inishowen. 
District Council, I think? — Yes. 

6689. You are of opinion that the occupiers in 
the peninsula have not received any benefit from the 
Acts dealing with Congestion in Ireland? — I consider 
not many permanent benefits owing to the fact that 
there have been no estates purchased there by the 
Congested District Board or the Estates Commis- 
sioners, or improved, or re-settled, or re-arranged. 
I have not found any of that work being done in 
Inishowen district. 

6690. You have heard of certain things bt^ing done 
in Inishowen, of drains being made ? — I know that, 
and the Parish Committees have conferred a great 
deal of benefit. 

6691. Also we have heard of roads made through 
bogs ? — The fact that there is a grant for Parish 
Committees to carry out improvements has been of 
much service in putting a great many habitations into 
sanitary condition. 

6692. Your point is the estates have not been 
bought by the Congested Districts Board as in other 
parts of the cou'ntry and re-sold? — I have not found 
any, and I believe that in Inishowen there are none 
from end to end. Besides that, I wish to complain 
that the parish I live in is one of the most congested 
in Inishowen, seeing that the three electoral divisions 
are scheduled, and I can find no other parish in 
which all the divisions are scheduled, except Clon- 
many, 'and I can only find since the Ashbourne 
Purchase Act was passed one townland in tlie parish 
that has been purchased under any of the Purchase 
Acts. Therefore I consider that the small occupiers 
there are debarred from one of the greatest beneficial 
factors that could possibly be brought to bear on .their 
condition by purchasing and iinproving their farms 
so as to yield more. 

6693. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When the tenants 
purchase the farms they are made to yield more? — 
Tliat is my experience. 

6694. The Ciiaieman. — Are they judicial tenants? 
—-Nearly all. 

6695. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a farmer your- 
self ? — Yes. 

6696. What is the rateable value of your holding? — 

£12. 

6697. Have you many holders of much smaller 
rating roimd yo^n ? — Yes, there are holders of £1 and 
thirty shillings valuation^ 

6698. In yoiir district are you the largest, or nearly 
the largest holder? — There are some holders larger. 
There may be half a dozen in the parish. There 
may be three or four. I could not say exactly the 
number. 

6699. Who in your district feel most strongly 
that there have been no purchases, the big men or 
the little men? — The little men are the hardest 


pushed for payment. The big men are genially a 
little better able to pay. The little men have to pay 
heavy costs for proceedings when they are not able 
to pay their rent when due, and they consider that 
purchase would be a great improvement, as it would 
give them more heart for improvements ; because, on 
an estate purchased under the Ashbourne Act in a 
parish adjoining where I live, the tenants have made 
vast improvements since they purchased. 

6700. Had they to find money themselves to pay 
the interest when they purchased ? — It was under 
the Ashbourne Act they purchased, and the land 
was got cheaper than it is being oSered now, 
because they got it at twenty years’ purchase, and 
besides the best tract of bog in the whole district was 
attached to the land. The rate we are asked to pay 
is twenty-six and a quarter years’ purchase, and if 
we were foolish enough to give that price we would 
also have to go and purchase bog from tenant pur- 
chasers on the other estate. 

6701. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There would be 
only a small proportion of holdings in the parish 
valued at anything like £10 ? — Veiy few ; a small 
number entirely. I could nearly count them. 

6702. But the bulk would be down to £5 and £6 ? 
— The great bulk would be less than £4. 

6703. The Chaieman. — You say they have suffered 
from not buying ; why have they not bought ? — They 
would not consent to pay twenty-six and a quarter 
years’ purchase for the poorest land in the North of 
Ireland, exposed to the sea, without shelter, and of a 
barren class. 

6704. Mr. Beyce. — Whereabouts is it?i — ^Bctwcun 
Buncpana and Malin Head ; between Trawbreagh 
Bay and Dunaff Head. 

6705- The Chaieman.— Have they asked the land- 
lord to sell ? — Yes, he wants twenty-six and a quarter 
years’ purchase. 

6706. Mr. Bryce. — Are those first or second term 
prices ? — Second term. 

6707. Mr. Kavanagh. — Under the Ashbourne Act 
they were first term ? — Yes, but we only got 10 per 
cent, off on second term rents. About two years 
would make the difference, and then we would have 
to pay for sixty-eight and a half years and there 
would be no decadal reductions. 

6708. The Chairman. — There has been a refusal of a 
certain landlord to have purchase negotiations carried 
out througli the CoiigestM Districts Board ; what do 
you wish to say about tliat ? Do you know of any case 
here in Inishowen where the Congested Districts 
Board have offered to purchase an estate and tlu‘ 
landlord has refused to sell ? — Yes ; the estate I live 
on. I had written to the Secretary to the Congested 
Districts Board to see would they interfere, and they 
said they would gladly if the landlord consented, 
and the tenants a.-'ked the landlord, and he refused 


Mr. Philii) 
O'DoherLy. 


H 
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Ocl U 1006 leave it to the Congested Districts Board. We 
-Hrouid -willing to abide by the report of the In- 
Mr, I’liilip specters of the Board sent down to examine the land 

O’Dolierty. and consider -what would be a fair price for it. We 

agreed to abide by the a-ward in that way. The land- 
lord lepUed he did not see any good purpose served 
by introducing a third party into the matter, and 
that he and the tenants ought to be able to settle 
affairs themselves. 

6709. What estate is that on ?— The Gilliland estate. 
He is not the -worst landlord in the country. Here is 
liis letter (produced). 

6710. Ai-e you a tenant on this estate ? — Yes. 

6711. Is your suggestion that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should arbitrate as to the price at wJiich 
you were to buy direct from the landlord ? — Yes. 

6712. Tliat was your suggestion ? — Yes. 

6715. You did nob suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should buy from the landlord ? — I did 
not understand the law quite clearly at the time. I 
considered that the Congested Districts Board could 
interfere and make the price between the landlord and 
tenant and give a hand in that way, but I discovered 
since I went into the matter that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would have -to take over the property 
themselves, and "we would prefer that, because we 
would expect that the Congested Districts Board would 
make necessary improvements on the pi-opeity so as 
to enable the tenants to live better on their small 
holdings, 

6714. When you say there has been a refusal by 
the landlord to liave purchase negotiations carried out 
through the Congested Districts Board, what you mean 
is the landlord refused to have the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, or the officials of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, arbitrate as to price between himself and 
his tenants ? — Yes. We consider also there should he 
some consideration for us in fixing the price of an 
estate like that, seeing that we have to go three and 
a half miles for bog, and pay a very sharp price for 
it from the other purchasing tenants, whereas we 
used to have bog. The landlord does not seem to 
give any heed to that matter. He seems to tliink we 
should pay as much as other tenants who can sell ns 
the bog. 

6715- Mr, Bryce. — Ai-e there any considerable 
arrears of rent on this property? — Very little at pre- 
sent, because they have -been hunted up sharply for 
years past. The people have to go to England and 
Scotland and America and send the rents from there, 
some of tliem. I know others who are in Scotland at 
present. 

6716. Sir John Colomb. — ^V ery small holders? — 
Some of them not inoi-e than thirty shillings, and 
some of them less. 

6717. Mr. Bryce. — They get remittances from 
America, and they go to Scotland to harvest and so 
on ?— Yes. 


6718. Do they fish too ? — Not in my immediate dis- 
trict, but near Dunaff they. do fish, and these men 
complain lately that they have not the means of 
enabling them to carry on their business. 

6719. The Chairman. — You wish to say something 
about -the inconvenience of want of bog for fuel? — We 
have to go three and a half miles as compai-ed with 
a half mile previo-usly on the estate, and have to 
pay. The bog we used to get a supply from is cut 
away. 

6720. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnbli,. — Have you to go 
outside the estate at present? — Yes, and buy bog from 
othe>- tenants who have purchased under ihe Ash- 
bourne Act. 

6721. Who may refuse to give you facilities ? — 
Yes ; I believe they can chaa-ge us any price they 
like. 

6722. Sh John Colomb. — You are a judicial 
tenant ? — Yes. 

6723. Did you claim turbary at the time of fixing 
Tour rent ? — There was no turbai-y on the estate. We 
did not think we had any means of claiming it. it 
had been cut away. There may be half a dozen 
tenants who are getting a little, but about 100 others 
have done. 


6724. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you lay claim to tur- 
bary on another estate ? — I could not exactly lay claim 
to the turbary that these other tenants have purchased 
and agreed about. I could not think it fair to lay 
claim to tlie turbary purchased by tenants on a 
neighbouring estite. They sell to us, and I believe 
they liave the right to do so now. They can aSord 
CO sell some. If they refuse we have no turf whatever 
and must go and look for coal. 

6725. What do jou think selling through the Con- 
gested Districts Board could do for you in the way of 
aurbary. You don’t mean to say that the Congested 
Districts Board could give you any right of turbary 
on another estate? — I think not, but they could fix a 
price. 

6726. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Wliat is tlie district 
you live in? — Clonmany. 

6727. Mr. Kavanagh. — You tliink they should fix 
the price ? — I think they should fix the price lower oh 
account of no bog being attached to the property. It 
costs each tenant ten shillings or £1 a year to get a 
supply, and he has to go further a great deal and thus 
spend time that could be employed more profitably in 
some other way. 

6728. Sir John Colomb. — T hat letter from youi- 
landlord was in 1903 ?— Yes. 


6729. Mr, Bryce. — You refer, in your precis, to 
tenants being afraid to go into court to have a fair 
rent fix«l ; why ? — Because they are in arrears with 
tlieir rent. I have linown tenants in arrears having 
to pay up very sharply . after they got a fair rent fixed 
in the Court. That is one of the reasons that make us 
anxious to get rid of the landlords. 


Mr, .loKO|ili 
M'Artliuv, 


Mr. Joseph M' 

6730. The Chairman. — You are a member of tlie 
Londonderry Rural District Council? — Yes. 

6731. You are of opinion that there has been an im- 
provement of stock in the Congested Districts? — Yes. 
Attending the fairs and cattle shows in the County 
Donegal I see a manifest improvement in stock of all 
kinds, which I could not attribute to any other cause 
than the Congested Districts Board. I bought horses 
twenty years ago, and sent some to Belfast and 
some to Liverpool, and from that time up 
to the present there have been great changes, 
’.riic Clydesdales did well with Irish mares, but 
now they liave passed away, and I think it would 
be better to go in for tho thoroughbred and Irish 
draught horse. I would leave out the hackney and 
the Shire liorse. I liave been in the Congested Dis- 
tricts a great number of years and the bulls sent to 
those portions of the country improved the breed of 
cattle very much, and as a fact they are getting 
as much for a one-year-old in some places as they 
were getting for a two-year-old some years ago. Of 
course it has been the Angus bull they have been breed- 
ing from, but I think it would be better now to go in 
for the shorthorn more. The swine have improved 


Aktiil'b examined. 

very much with the large York and the Irish sow, 
but when they went out the Yorks did not do 
so well as did the cross -with the old Irish sow. 
I think that portion of Londonderry No. 2 should 
be included in the congested portions of the county ; 
for instance, take the parish of Fahan, in which cer- 
tain portions should be scheduled. 

6732. You know that the work of improving stock 
has been taken over for the last few years by the Agri- 
cultural Department, and is not now done by . the 
Congested Districts Bo<ard any longer ; have you noticed 
any difierenee since the work has been transferred to 
the Agricultural Department. It has been said by 
some that the work has not been so well done for the 
last two or three years ? — That is not my impression ; 
but I believe that breeding from the' black bulls and 
cows is not so suitable. 

6733. You are quite satisfied with the present con- 
dition of things ? — Yes ; I would say that the work has 
been fairly well done in the past. 

6734. Sit John Colomb. — You say you do not think 
the Angus bulls so suitable as the shorthorns ? — At the 
present time I think they are not. 

' 6735; Have the Angus bulls been sent in here during 
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the last three years? — Yes, they have, to tlie congested 
parts of the country. 

6736. Were they sent in before that ? — They were. 

6737. Are you sure it was the Congested Districts 
Board sent them ? — Yes ; I am confident. 

6738. Is your reason for preferring the shorthorn 
to the Angus that the Angus is poor for dairy pur- 
poses?— Yes; that is one reason, 

6739. Is there much dairying in the district you 
speak of — Londonderry No. 2? — Yes. 

6740. Have you found in consequence of the Angus 
IduH the milk is falling off ? — It is. 

6741. Has that been represented by the farmers to 
any authority — the Agricultural Department or the 
Congested Districts Board? — I don’t believe it has. 

6742. You don’t know, at all events, that any le- 
presentations have been made ? — I am a member of tire 
Agricultural Committee. We choose the bulls we 
think suitable, but that is not under the Congested 
Districts Board. 

6743. It is the opinion of you and your neighbours 
that the Angus bull is not so adapted to your wants 
as the shorthorn? — Yes. 

6744. Has that opinion been represented to the Agri- 
cultural Department or the Congested Districts 
Board or anybody ? — It has been discussed repeatedly, 
Lefore our Committee. Of course every district choose 
wliatever sort they think best. 

6745. Was the Angus chosen by the District Com- 
mittee ? — By portion of the Committee ; but that breed 
lias gone on for some time and it is a great mistake 
to go on with the polled Angus, and they should take 
up the shorthorn. 

6746. Most Bev. Dr. O’Dossell. — Y ou have taken 

a practical interest in all these questions ? — Yes, I 

Iceep a large stock of cows myself. 


6747. You attend regularly at the meetings of the 

Committee ? — Yes. ^ ^ 

6748. Londonderry No. 2, of which you speak, is jPArthur^ 
not a Congested District? — It is not. 

6749. That is the district you know best? — It is. 

6750. Are there in it some very poor townlands? — ■ 

Yes, in the parish of Fahan ; I know of some town- 
lands. 

6751. Mr. Bryce. — ^Whereabouts is Londonderry 
No. 2 situated? — About five miles to the west of 
Londonderry. 

6762. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donxeli.. — Is Fahan touched 
at the railway station a little distance up the line 
from here ? — Yes, Fahan comes into the railway station 
there. 

6753. Where do the poor townlands lie 1 — A short 
distance from those mountains. They run up the 
estuary on the Lough Swilly line, going away to the 
Foyle. 

6754. You think those townlands are as much in 
need of attention as several districts that are 
scheduled ? — Yes ; I would say they ate. 

6755. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou spoke of the Irish 
draught horse just now; have you any experience of 
them? — I had a very large experience of the Irish 
mares, and of course I saw Irish draught horses too. 

6756. You approve of their introduction? — Yes; it 
would be a great change for the better for the poorer 
districts. 

6757. Mr. Bryce. — What is your opinion of the 
Galloway breed? — They don’t like them in this dis- 
trict at all ? — They cannot keep them long enough. 


Mr. Charles Oraig examined. 


6758. The Chaikmak. — Y ou represent the London- 
derry Rural District Council ? — Yes. 

6759. I , believe there are several townlands in that 
district where there is great poverty ? — Yes, the moun- 
tain districts, ten, twelve, or fourteen townlands in 
the mountain districts. 

6760. You think they should be scheduled ? — I think 
tiiey would require to be scheduled as much as places 
that are scheduled. 

6761. You think the people are in as bad a position 
*s those in the scheduled districts close by ? — Yes. 

6762. What is the meaning you attach to tlie word 
“congested” ? — I think where there are too many people 
living on a small farm of land that is not fit to 
support them all and give a livelihood without some 
•other source of income, having to leave the district 
and work somewhere else. Take a farm of ten acres 
with a family on it of three or four boys. They must 
emigrate or do something to support themselves. 
Some assistance should be given • to the people 
living in these mountains, some of them on bog 
land, and little improvements carried out that would 
Letter their condition. Give tliein two or three or 
more acres of land that would be of more benefit for 
grazing purposes and enable tliem to keep a few head 
•of stodc. 

6763. Do these people living out.side the scheduled 
area observe that tlieir friends in the congested areas 
get benefits from whicli they are excluded — they would 
like to receive these benefits too ? — They would like to 
get some assistance to help them. 

6764. What do you mean by lielping them — im- 
provement of their live stock by systematic efforts ? — 
T think these people up on tlie mountains should be 
supplied with a new breed of animals — I would not 
suggest the shorthorn bull, as it could not live on the 
class of soil up there ; it would not be fit to feed one 
of these large bulls. I would suggest some other 
breed, the Roscommon, or cross-bred, something like 
that for these mountain districts. 

6765. You think more roads are wanted ? — Yes, for 
these mountain people. I live in Fahan. I notice 
a lot of these poor people drive their turf to sell in 
Derry market. They are handicapped for roads. 
Where the county road goes the turf is practically 
cut to the bottom in these places, and when the poor 
people make an application for a new toad it comes 


before the District Council, who come to the con- 
clusion that there is no money. My own opinion is 
that the Congestei^Districts Board might assist these 
people to make the road, or let the County Council 
or District Council give a portion and let roads be 
made to enable these poor people to get into the turf. 
There were some new pieces of toad made where these 
people blocked them out in a tough kind of way. 

6766. Sir John Colomb. — Do you live upon the 
mountain yourself? — No, but I used to get my tur- 
bary among tlie mountains. 

6767. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there a big 
supply of turf up there ? — There is. 

6768. I suppose selling the turf is one of the prin- 
cipal ways they have of making a little money? — • 
It is. 

6769. Where does the turf go 1 — They take it to 
Derry market and they sell it to the farmers of Burt 
and Inch. 

6770. It is good for those who get it and those who 
sell it ? — Yes. The island of Inch is on two different 
estates. In my early days we used to get it from the 
landlord’s estate as long as there was a road near by, 
but all the moss was cut out of these places, and 
the road was never extended any further. 

6771. Up there in the mountains where they have 
this turbary have they themselves a good supply of 
turf for many years to come, or is there any danger 
that they would sell away the turf that their sons 
or gi-andsons may require? — I don’t think so on this 
mountain. It is there for six or seven generations. 
The fact of tlie matter is there are three miles of 
a tract there. 

6772. You think a road into that turf would be a 
public advantage ? — I am positive it would be a 
public advantage. 

6773. Sir Fbancxs Mowatt. — A public advantage 
to these poor people? — Yes, it would assist them to 
earn money. What I mean is they could cut more 
turf and get it handy and sell it and keep some of 
the family about themselves. 

6774. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are there many 
families in it? — Yes. 

6775. How many? — It is over several townlands. 
In one of them there are over thirty families. 

6776. What length of road would you need ? — The 


Jin Cliarleii 
Craig. 
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'Ori 9 1906 . least would be a mile, but that would only be 

through the lieart of the moss. 

Mr. CharlcR 6777. Sir John Colomb. — If there were a road 
Craig. 'would you be able to sell turf cheaper to the people 

below ? — There would be more competition. There 
would be more people to work at it. It would not 
be dearer at any rate. 

6778. Mr. Bryce. — Does this peat belong to the 
people who cut it, or do they buy it ? — They pay moss 
money to the landlord. 

6779. On the estate on which they are tenants 1 — 
Some of them are tenants on the estate, and some of 
them are not. 

6780. Mr. Sutherland. — Do the tenants on the 
estate pay separately for the turf ? — Yes. 

6781. There is rent paid, and turbary rent? — My 
own opinion is they do. This moss is on Lord 
Shafteebury’s estate. I am not positive sure whether 
his own tenants pay. 


6782. Do you think it is not charged to his own 
tenants ? — I don’t know, but I am almost sure his- 
tenants are charged. There is another townland in 
a backward part of the island of Inch and there is a 
load needed there badly for the poor people in that 
back district. That is the principal place where the 
fishermen are. From a place known as the Hawk’s 
Nest there is no county road road going, and about 
a mile further round there is a little fishing village 
with six or seven men who live principally by fish- 
ing. Tho fishing is not as good as it formerly was. 
I was a fisherman myself, and fished on Lough Swilly 
for twenty years. 

6783. Sir John Colomb. — What is the rateable 
value of your holding? — I don’t live on this part of 
the place, but more towards the centre. My own 
holding is £13 10«. on land and £1 on houses. 

6784. You don’t live up in the mountains? — No. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


FIFTEENTH 

THURSDAY, 


PUBLIC SITTING. 

IlTH OCTOBER, 1906, 


AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At O’Donnell’s Hotel, Burton Port. 

Present:— The Eight Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
C oLOMB, K.c.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; Jobn Annan Bkyce, Esq., m.p.; Walter 
Kavanagh, Eaq., D.L.; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Very Rev. Monsignor Walkze, p.p., examined. 


(M. n, IS«>6 


6784-. ri\e (hiATRMAK, — Moiisjgnor Walker, you liavs 
been, I think, Parish Priest of this parish for a great 
many years? — Ten years. 

6785. And I think your brother was your predeces- 
sor ? — Yes. 

6786. And so from your own experience and from 
what he has been able to tell you you are intimately 
acquainted with the place for a number of years? — 
Yes. I used to frequent this i>lace. My vacations as 
a youth and as parish priest were passed here. 

6787. Will you tell the Coiinnis.sion what your view 
is of the present condition of the people of this locality, 
.and your opinion as to anything that might be done to 
improve their condition ? — My lord, I am sure the 
Commissioners and yourself will have observed in com- 
ing through the county that it is very congested, that 
there is a dense population, and that the little hold- 
ings are very small, mere patches of land. In fact it 
is congested nearly all along the Donegal sea-board 
from Fannet Point, and you will liear evidence here- 
after about other parts of the county. 

6788. What is the electoral division? — Therei are 
three electoral divisions in this parish, and part of niy 
parish is in a fourth electoral division — Annagry, 
Rutland, Aranmore, and part in Dungloe. 

6789. Sir John Colomb. — Is that your parish ? — Y’es. 

6790. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And this is the 
Rutland Electoral Division? — Yes, the Rutland. 

6791. The Chairman.- -You say it is very congested? 
— ^It is very congested. In, fact all along the coast is 
very congested, and you will all have observed this, 
that it would be impossible for tbe people to live the 
entire year on the produce of the little patches of 
land that they occupy all along the coast from Fannet 
and the neighbouring Parish of Roskull and most of 
Doagh and Gweedore and Cloughaneely, and then the 
Rosses. And when I say the Rosses I include the 
upper and lower parish, and also Lettermacaward. 
My own parish — Lower Rosses — is, I think, the most 
congested part of Ireland ; and in order that you may 
have an idea of that congestion you will, perhaps, 
permit me to refer to some figures. The electoral divi- 
sion of Annagry contains 9,614a. 1r. 23p., and the 
valuation is £632 1^. Od., and the population 3,090. 
The valuation per head is 4s. Id., the lowest in all 
Ireland.* 

6792. Those figures are for 1901? — 1901, yes. 

6793. We have got the figures of the total rateable 
valuation for 1906, and they show a great increase 
on the figures that you have given, whereas 
the population cen.sus return is the same. We have 
only get the 1901 figures for that, naturally. + The total 
wteable veduation tliat we liave is £765. It is just a 
little higher, I think vours was loss ? — £632 ; and the 
population 3,090. That is for Annagry ; and your 
lordship will have observed that the valuation per 
head i« the lowest in all Ireland. There are very con- 
gested places in the West of Ireland, and still I am 
sure this is. the lowest rating in all Ireland. 

6794. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — That is the Anna- 
gry electoral division? — In the Annagry electoral 
division. And noiw I take the Rutland division in 
which wc arei. The Rutland division contains 8.732a. 
3e 26p. Tlie valuation is £1,030 7.'i. Od., and the 


population 2,913, the valuation per head being 7s. Id. 

Then the acreage of Aranmore and the islands is 
4.415 a. 2b. 31r., and the population is 1,396, and the walker, 
valuation per head 6s. 9d. Now, there are three town- 
lands belonging to ray parish in the electoral division 
of Dungloo — Meenmore, Sheskinarone, and Craghey- 
bcyle. Uragheyboyle, the first, contains 1,607 a. 3r. Or. 
its valuation is £10, and its population 88. The acre- 
aon of Meenmore, the next townland, is 1,548 a. 2b. 

34p., and the valuation is £188 Is., and the popula- 
tion is 273. Then, Sheskinarone, the third 
townland in the electoral division of Dungloe 
belonging to this parish, contains 1,313 a. 2e. 

21p., its valuation is £58 8s., and it con- 

tains 203 of a population. The entire acreage, then, 
of this parish is 27,233.4. Or. 15p. ; the entire valua- 
tion is £2,390 14s. 6d., and the total population 7,963. 

Now, this valuation erf £2,390 14s. 6d. divided by the 
figures of the total population gives the valuation of 
the whole parish as 6s. per head. And there is another 
table wliich will give an idea of how the people are 
housed and the number of one-roomed houses we 
have and the number of people living in them. Foi' 
instance, in the Annagry electoral division there are 
nineteen houses, each with one ps^n living in it ; 
twenty -nine, each with two people living in it four- 
teen, each having three people living in it ; thirteen, 
each with four people living in it ; seven with five ; 
ten with six ; twelve with seven ; four with eight ; 
thiee with nine ; one with ten ; and one with eleven. 

That is in the Annagry Electoral Division. 

6795. Th© Chairman. — Those are dwellinghonises? — 
Dwellinghouses. 

6796. You do not make any distinction in that aa to 
the number of rooms ? — They are all one-roomed houses, 
all one-Toomed hovels to my mind. 

6797. There is no distinction of livingroom and bed- 
loorn -nothing except one room? — No. One room. 

6798. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Within what 
area ? — Annagry Electoral Division. The total of one- 
roomed houses in that electoral division is 113. Now- 
let us come to the electoral division of Aranmore. 

There are nine houses with one individual in each of 
them ; nine with two ; eight with three ; thirteen 
with four ; five with five ; eight with six ; ten with ‘ 
seven ; four with eight ; three with nine ; one with 
ten ; two with eleven ; and two with twelve. The 
total of one-roomed houses or hovels is seventy-four in 
tile electoral division of Aranmore. Now, in the elec- 
toral division of Rutland there arc twenty-five houses 
with one inhabitant each ; thirty-nine with hvo ; thirty- 
one with tliree ; foi-ty-six with four ; forty-four with 
five; forty-eight with six "T thirty-five with seven; 
twenty-five ivith eight ; eight with nine ; eieht -srith 
ten ; one with eleven ; and two with twelve. The total 

of one-roomed houses or hoi-els in Rutland Electoral 
Division is 322. 

6799. Is all this informaiion up-to-date? — 1901. 

6800. In Aranmore it might be assumed that under 
the operations of the Congested Districts Board some 
improvement has occurred in the condition of things?- 
— A great improvement. 

6801. There are not so many single-roome-d houses? — 

II is improved sineq. I do not know the exact number 


• See p. 
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Oti. 11, lOOG. fakon fooni it, but thers is a good deal of im- 6823, And also I notice tiiat there has been an in- 

— proveinent m the houses, a vast improvomenb, and there crease of population in tliis district 1 — Yes 
M Z- I' one-roomed houses now. 6824. I liope I am making myself clear, I am deal- 

c sigiior OHUi!. iiie Ottaieman. — M onaignor, these figures tiiat ing with the census of 1901 at the present lime ? 

ivanter. you have just been giving us, I understand, are to be Yes. 

found in the County Donegal Census Book, page 78,* 6825. And therefcro there has been in this very con- 

jind thei-efore, although they are of immense interest gested district since 1901 an increase of both houses 
as throwing light upon the condition of the people and population? — Yes. 

Jiere, I think we need not go into details ?— Very well. 6826. The Chaikman.— A considerable increase, is it 
JNot counting Cragheyboyle, Meenmore, and Slieskin- not? — Considerable. 

•irone in the electoral division of Dungloe, as I have 6827. Mr. Sutiieelajjd. — I s it above the average in- 

mdicated, there are in Annagry, Rutland, and Aran crease of the growth of population, do you knwv? 

509 houses of one room, containing 2,310 people. At I think so. c , j ■ 

fnu*r 'rZf average of about Mr. S-othbri-and.— Is it .above the general rate of 

four and a half to one room. Of these there are 188 mcroase of the population of the country’ 
which contain from six persons each, and eighteen 6828. The Chairman.— The populatiMi is decreas- 
■‘•P persons in a one- ing?— The population is decreasing in another section 


ibout _ Mr. SuTHBRiAND. — Is it .above the general rate of 
3 188 iucjMase of tlio population of the country? 
iteen 6828, The Chairman. — The population is decreas- 
one- ing ? — The population is decreasing in another section 


jnnmprl t1 , 1.4 T « one- uig.— ano popuiacion IS uecreasing in anotlier section 

would be safe to say that the aver- of tlie county, but in this section of the county it is 
age valuation per Jiead m these cases of one-roomed increasing ^ 

TaS 1)!,“™?, tS"' P»- 6829. Mr. SninsuLm.^I Ii.d the whole of Sre.l 

oauo. i;o you see in yciir experience any improve- , t , , . . . _ 

ment in that respect? — A great improvement. 


Britain and Ireland in my mind. Do you know what 


»«erhturtrdS^^ ■’’sf i.rte «... 


aspect of Aranmore is transformed, and there are com- 
fortable houses now, greatly improved. 

6805. You have got a good many one-roo.med houses 
in Aranmoi-e still?— Yes. Seventy-four in 1901, and 


> greater than that rate?— 


Yes, I tliink so. 

6831. The Chairman. — ^Ve cannot compare because 
we do not know tiie rate. Is it your experience that 
in Ireland the places wliere tliei-o is an increase of 


6806. A..d it i. part of the Parish Co.amitt*, in £ bSter^^^^M 

^ ? “IS- powest lands in Donegal and Mayo?— That is the 

fact, my lord. 

6833, Sir John Coiomb.— I should just like to follow 


roome<l cottage, is it— to build an extra room?— OIi, 
yra ; more rooms, Unless they have more rooms they 
■will not have anything to do ivitli tliem at all. 




iirv« Z -T, n -A. the operas natural increase in tlie locality or due to people com- 

tion of the Parish Committee scheme that people hav- ine in on account of tlio (la,rQir.»avr. * t u- 

6808. Mast Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. —So that in 1901 6835 Mr K vvana r w • +• t 


Pansh Prirst 509 one-roomed liouses? — Yes, my lord. croatlv decree 

6809. Tho Chairman. — Then, liow long has the- " 683^ And i 

Pansli Committee scheme been working here 1 — It lias 'crease of the 
been working in my parish since 1902. A grant was 6837 Sir Ji 
first mi^e m 1903, the first we received from the Con- consider that 

® SlO • 1 t, - 4 population an 

6810. lh,»e figures vhich vrai have given us to-daw of comfort of 
ppply to a state of things existing previous to the es- higher at pres 
wblishment of the Pan.sh Commitloe scheme here?— gested District 


S^atly decreased, in fact has almost ceased. ' 

6836. And tliat is the way you account for the in- 
■crease of the population ?— I'es. 

6837. Sir John Colomb.— And, Monsignor, do you 
consider that in view of the fact of an increase of 
population and of the number of houses the standard 

of comfort of the people is iiiglier or lower ? It is 

higher at present on account of the work of the Con 
gested Districts Board. The comforts are much higher 
than thev were ,..;ai. Ai,. ° . 


68il. And it it your experience tlut >mcc the P.ri.h IhTpopui.S'n "f 

0i"tC“li,"SfTl;rW^^^ h.yT exT,“d i, t2iei”°orth™S‘‘Sls "‘“.P”?'® 


6812. And, therefore, there are not nearly so many 
one-roomed houses to-day as there were when those- 
returns were made out? — No 

6813. Was thei-e any improvement in that direction 


Committee crease of sub-division Tholdings?~S^ 


•on amount of the industrial development caused by 
* amongst the people. 

6839. pie Chairman. — But concurrently with the in- 
crease of the population there has also been an in- 


scheme i — .Mo. fipan cirt it,q4. t "u » xca. 

6814. Then you attribute the improvement entirely it not by the facM-hsf hZ * question is answered, is 
to the Parish Ooinmiftee .scheme ?-Tes. There was the sous of Lr. wc i 

some little improvement in some nlacc.s. Some of them tlie original holdiucrr allotted portion of 

got their circumstances iiunroved W f.h.:,. iu. holding ?-Qu,te so. 


some little improvement in some nlacc.s. Some of them -the original hohUucr? allotted portion of 

got their circumstances improved by their fisliing in- 6841^ And hiSuf "r 

dustrv. • ' inciases?-Yes ® ^ population 

6816. But outside the operation of the Parish Com- ,p„r, , i, 

mittee scheme did you notice any disposition in the O’Donnell. — Until recent 

people to add to or improve their liousos? — IVell, not was tliere a marked tendency in this parish feu- 

much Tho principal improvement lias taken place back from tlie sea-shore and to take up 

since the establislunent of tho Parish Committees. to cultivate in the mountain bogs? Ye« 

6817. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnelt.. — There was no there lias been a great increase. Formerly that was 

notable start till then ?— No notable start. so, and there was a place called Careytown where 

6818. Were your people apt to follow a good lead in , living. Now the plots are all 


uoiclings to cultivate in the mountain bogs’— Yes 
ihere has been a great increase. Formerly that was 
therf n Careytown where 


> no person living. 


that class of work?— Oh, v-ps ; very much so. They ® number of pei-soos paying rentf P^®^® 

are a. very intelligent people, and hare good, natural 6843. Mr. BRYCE.-Does that tendency continue ^ 

D'^’ts. It continues. ■' ' 

6819. Sir John Colomb— I see bv the returns tb.at 6fi4a A-r,. «iTT.n,vy, t • 

there was an increased valuation between 1901 and the i„w? Te • ’ f it permissible under the 

present time ?— Yes. tolerated. 

6820. That increaaei of valuation could nnlv be bv means cf checking 

-he a<Mition or in,p-oy-d v.Lmtion of baildmgxlZ '''“k « 

Yes. “ Because it increases Ins rent. 

6821. A'ow, doeo that mean that .more houaea hare >ti2v 2-Th! .TIIT ’^*®® .®®®*® ®^. *ke' Law, do vou 

W bm Mlf °®”®®’*"’ 1- More l.oiiae, but they do not mi™°t here!"””" "■ “‘® 

6822 I. am to nndevstan.l that file nunibet of hou.es judfd.ltoa2™is'’lt™“!^Y2‘‘ “ ‘’■ecaae with 

IS ou Ihe 'Ticrcaso m this district ?— Yes fiflaa i . ' * “ • YuS. 

6848. Speaking generally i. it y„„ e.rperience 
• Pee rp, ROS-.'i. 
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that in this district that you have been describing to 
US the tenants are non-judicial? — Non-judicial. 

6849. They are future tenants?— They are judicial 

tenants in a certain way. At present they ace not. 
hor instance, on one of the estates here, on the 
^larquis of Conyngham’s estate, in 1880 the landlord 
offered a reduction of rent of 4s. in the pound, and 
they signed, I think, on this estate judicial leases for 
fifteen years, but they have expired long ago, and they 
have not been renewed. • • 

6850. So then they will continue, with all the obli- 
gations, a judicial lease. They continue, do they not, 
although not renewed ? — It is merely a question of 
the rate. 

6851. Mr. Kavan.^gh. — I t is a question of revision 
e^-ery fifteen years. The lease remains all the same V — 
Perhaps so. 

6852. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dosseli.. — 'Would you con- 
sider that the tendency to go towards the mountains 
and take up a strip of bog for cultivation has been 
checked -within the last few years, or does it go on as 
much as before? — It goes on increasing. It does. I 
5iotice some new houses building in the mountains 
every year. 

6853. The Chairman. — Do you notice that the 
people wlio go and settle further back from the sea- 
shore are in a less prosperous condition than the ones 
near the shove ? — Yes, my lord, in this way, that the 
family, the old people, we will say^ live on the sea- 
shore, and then they have part of the mountain, and 
sometimes the son goes and builds a bit of a house on 
tlie mountain and he keeps up connection with the old 
people till he gets it more cultivated or broken in 
there, and then he, himself, and his wife go to live 
there. 

6864. When yon say that he goes and settles on the 
mountain, was that part of the mountain originally 
included in the tenancy of the people; is that the 

6855. «But how, otherwise, could he occupy it ? — 
It must have been belonging to him beforehand. 

6856. It belonged to his father ?— rlt belonged to his 
father. Yes. 

6857. And the father gives the son portion of the 
mountain, which is his grazing land, to settle upon; 
is that so ? — That is it. And where there is a family, 
sometimes they go and spend part of the year in the 
sea-shore part, and part of the year in the mountain 
part. That is sometimes the case. 

6858. How do those people get on who -go and settle 
on the mountain there? — It takes them years to get 
on. They are assisted from home. They could not 
subsist unless they got some help from the old people 
for some time. 

6859 Do they have to carry up the seaweed from 
the shore to the mountain ? — They have. 

6860. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do they migrate 
for part of the year to Scotland or to the Lagan for 
employment? — Oh, they do. They go away to Scot- 
land or to the Lagan, 

6861- Mr. Bryce. — That opens up an idea. Suppose 
that the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
mission weie to buy untenanted land in other parts 
of Ireland do you think you could induce tlie sons 
who at present have great difficulty, with the increase 
of population, in finding any place to live to migrate 
to other parts of Ireland, suppose that you gave them 
.1 prospect of a good holding, and that they had some 
experience in agriculture ? — Yes, but I think tlie old 
people would not migrate. 

6862. But you think the sons miglit ? — I thinlc the 
sans, if they got good encouragement, would. I 
think they would, especially if the migration could 
take place near themselves. For instance, suppose the 
Congested Districts Board bought a great quantity of 
bosiland in this -narish and ths neighbouring parish 
where tliere is a immense amount of mountain or beg- 
liind — supposing the Congested Districts Board bought 
that from the landlord and drained it and put roads 
in it, and striped it, and that then they gave assist- 
ance in building houses, and let it to the tenants on 
leasonable terms, I think it would be a success. I 
tliink they would go to it. Tliey would go gladly. 

6863. Do you think it would be more difficult to get 
them to go to a distant county ? — I think it would be 
more difficult by far, because they are givatly attached 
to the place, to family, friends, and relatives, and 
they would nearly starve before going far off. 


:6864. And you do not think you could migrate whole jj 
groups of families, or that they would consent to go ? ' 

— I think it would be diffioolt. I think they would Very Rev. 
nPt go so well. Possibly they might go, but I think Mousignor 
they would object. W.-ilkcr. 

6865. The Chairman. — Supposing that the son was 
prevailed upon to go and take the kind of holding that 
-\Ir. Bryce Jias suggested to you, do you think that he 
would be willing on consideration of the fact that he 
got that holding, to give up the old holding when he 
inherited it at his lather’s death ? — I think he would 
keep the better holding, tlie one that would be better 
for him. 

6866. And he would be willing to give up the other 
one to the Board in consideration of their putting him 
into the new holding? — Yes; but they like to hold on 
to the land. 

6867- My point is this — the great advantage of 
migration is to enlarge the holdings, is it not? — Yes. 

6868. Unless you get the people to migrate, or un- 
less you get them to make some arrangement such as 
I suggest; you would never get hold of sufficient hold- 
ings to enlarge other ones. That is obvious, is it 
not? — Yes, that is quite true. 

■ 6869. And it is quite possible that some such plan 
as Mr. Bryce suggests could be worked if, in the life- 
time of the old people who would not move, the young 
people v/ould be willing to give up their right to the 
uld holding when they came into it ? — It is very likely 
that they would, if tliCT saw that the holdings would 
be better and that the Congested Districts Board built 
such houses for them, and that they would be sanitary 
and comfortable, and possibly if they got some re- 
muneration for the little holdings tliat they had, and 
if they were assured that they would be permanently, 
there. They are a very cautious people. 

6870. You do not think that they would say that 
they wanted their brother, or some one to go into the 
original holding to keep it in the family, as it were?' 

— WelJ,' there is something in that. 

6871. Slost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think 
young people in the parish if they had a chance of 
getting holdings- outside the parish wliere their fami- 
lies would dwell, would be inclined to go to them ? 

— I thiiilc tliat the young people would be inclined to 
go to them. 

6872. Supposing, for instance, at Fox Hall, farms 
were provided and promised on reasonable terms to 
the young people, do you think they -would gladly go 
to tliem ? — I am sure they would. 

6873. Mr. Bryce. — Tlie limit is the limit of pos- 
sibility of intercourse with the old people — they would 
not go to 'V\'’estmeatli or Roscommon, but they miglit 
go to Ramelton ? — I think the young people would go 
far enough if they had good inducements. 

6874. Most llsv. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be the 
fact that tha difficulty about Westmeath is due largely 
to their want of any acquaintance with that part of 
the country ? — Quite so, my lord. 

6875. It would be a strange country to them ? It 

would be a strange country to tliem. Everything 
would be new to tliem. ‘ ° 

6876. If by some means intercoiir.se were established 
-ivith Roscommon and Westmeath do you consider 
that the same objection would continue to hold?— 

1 es- I do not think they would go to Roscommon and 
Avestravath. 

6877. If men oj the labouring class in tlie Rosses 
luie in the habit of going for employment to West- 
meath. as thev now go in Donegal to the Lagan, 

(.lo vmi think the young people would have the same 
objection to go as far as AVestmeath as they now 
have?— No; thev would know all about it thej and 
they would go gladly. Some of our people do go to 
tlie Lagan, and settle down there. “ 

6878. Settling the unmarried people upon other 
lands in^IreLand would not helji to solve the difficulty 
of^^the Conge.^ted Districts, would it?— No, it would 

6881. Tlie e.vperiment has never been tried nf 
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Oct. 11, 100(3. 6882. Sir John Colomb. — When you speak of the 

— young people migrating, I presume, you only mean 
VoryRer. the young married people? — Yea. 

^lusigiiur 6883. You do not mean the single ones?— No, the 

YV:iJtcr. young married people. 

6884. And is tlie proportion of the young married 
people to the older people in this district so very 
great ? — Yes. 

6885. If migration was limited to the young mar- 
ried people, and assuming they all went, would that 
really produce a very marked effect upon the number 
of people in this district? — That would prevent fur- 
ther sub-division of those small pieces of land that 
will be sub-divided as long as they have a place to 
put a house on. 

6886. Then, migration, in your opinion, in order to 
be effective must be accompanied by the operation or 
absolute compulsion to prevent any sub-division going 
on ? — Yes. 

6887. And it is not wise to speak about a policy of 
jiiigration unless accompanied by a very stiff policy of 
compulsion to prevent the sub-division of the vacated 
area ? — Yes. 

6888. The Chairman. — I think you told his lord- 
ship that a great many of these people went to Eng- 
land and Scotland to earn wages over there ? — Yes ; 
Scotland, and the County Tyrone anil Derry. Great 
TnimbeTS go there.* 

6889. The County Tyrone and Derry as well?- -Yes. 

6890. As labourers? — Yes, as servants. 

6891. Is there any diminution of this practice, or 
is there an increase?— I think there is a diminu- 
tion in the Scotch migration from this parish. It has 
been somewhat diminished, and when they hear of the 
fishing they come home again. If they hear of a par- 
ticularly successful fishing they come home again, and 
some farmers that would go before would stay on the 
speculation of having good fishing. 

6892. The development of the fishing has diverted a 
certain number of those migratory labourers? — Yes, 

6893. Sir John Colomb. — T hen, I gather from this 
system of migration that at certain times of the year 
there ai-e a great number more people in this dis- 
trict than at other times? — Yes. 

6894. Would you kindly tell me in what month of 
the year there arc most people away ? — In June. 

6895. Are there a considerable number of people 
away in April? — Not so many. 

6896. Not so many ? — No ; they are attending to 
their little crops. 

6897. Tlie reason I ask you is this, because, as you 
know, the Census is taken in April? — Yes. 

6898. And do you consider, therefore, that in dis- 
tricts where migration is in operation on such a scale 
as here, the April figure fairly represents the real 
population of the district ? — I think it does, 

6899. Mr. Sutherland. — Are there many who go in 
April? — Very few. 

6900. They would nearly all be probably at home at 
that time? — Yes. 

6901. I was going to ask about what time they re- 
main away from home? — They remain from June till 
November away. 

_ 6902. So that they have considerable experience of 
living away from their people, have they not? — A 
great deal. 

6905. And how, then, does the difficulty arise with 
regard to permanent migration, seeing that they are 
so accustomed to living away from their frmiUcs so 
long? — But they are so attached to the family. 

6904. But the family would go with them in the 
case of migration ? — Yes. 

6905. It seems to me rather a strange thing to tell 
me that those people who live away from home such 
ii large portion of their lives should desire not to 
migrate permanently ? — Yes ; they are very much at- 
tached to their homes and families and friends, and 
tlrat is the principal cause, I think. 

6906. But if they take their home.s and their 
■families with them, I do not see where the objection 
arises ? — And their condition there. 

6907. And their condition there would be improved 
—I am always assuming that? — ^Their conditicjn in 
Scotland, for instance, does not attract them to r<« 
main away from home. 

6908. No ; because their families are here, of 
course? — And the accommodation they have during 
Ihe harvest there is bad and they are poorly housed, 
and they are glad to get home agaia. 

6909. .Sir John Colowb.-- With ivference to this 


point of whole families moving from the Congested 
Districts, was it not the case that there was a con- 
siderable emigration carried on here under a Govern- 
ment scheme in 1883 and 1884 ? — Yes ; some went out 
then to America. 

6910. I see about 1,500 went out. They were whole 
families, were they not ? — They went mostly in fami- 
lies, yes. The way that occurred was this. The land- 
liirci in Aranmore was a Mr. Charley, and I think it 
was about thirty families that he sent out to Canada, 
and occupied their places. 

6912. What I put the question for is this, not to 
raise questions of emigration or anything of that 
sort, but merely this, to show that on a former occa- 
sion from the Glenties Union there went out 1,200 or 
1,500 people in whole families. Does not that rather 
go to show that whole families would go under certain 
conditions — if they would move across the water, why 
should they not move in Ireland? — Yes, I suppose 
they would in some cases, as I said before. 

6913. Mr. Sutherland. — But it appears that up to 
now they never had the offer made to them definitely ? 
— They never had the offer, and those people who emi- 
grated, you see, had friends out in Beaver Island. 
1 here was a colony sent out from Aranmore to Beaver 
Island by the landlord, and they then kept writing 
home to these to go out. And people came round — I 
think it was Father Nugent, and some others, that 
came round and gave them encouragement or a free 
passage or something, to go out, and in that way there 
went a number of people, perhaps eighty. 

6914. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — Acquaintance 
and the report of friends in the district to which they 
were going would count for a great deal?— It would, 
my lord. 

6915. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose that <a demand 
arose for migratory labour in Canada, and that the 
Scotch demand diminished, in view of the fact that 
it is as easy to go to Canada now as it was to Scotland a 
few years ago, do you think that the young men here 
supposing the Scotch demand diminished, would be 
likely to go to Canada and to take up work there as 
migrants? — They would go any place to get labour in 
the circumstances 

6916. The Chairman. — You have told us that you 
thought under certain conditions migration might be 
possible ? — Yes. 

6917. Is there any land in tills part of the world 
that would be available? — Yes, there ate areas of 
land. Besides the sentimental difficulty, that is a 
practical difficulty, about the vacant laud. For in- 
stance, tlie only land that I know in the vicinity 
that could be utilised is the vast tract of mountaisi 
land that I have referred to already. Now, from the 
town of Dungioe on to Dcochary, it is one vast tract 
of moorl.ind, and it would seem to be capable of 
reclamation ; and also in my own parish there at'^ 
vast tracts of mountain land. There is a place called 
Jleenmore, and there is Annagry mountain, and 
there is Belcraft mountain, and Cragheyfaoyle and 
Meenband, and that is all bogland. And I think if 
there were stripes made as I liave indicated already 
they would be very much in lequisition by the people 
who would go there. 

6918. But such lands would take an immense 
am-ount of labour and the expenditure of a great deal 
of money before they would be worth living upon? — 
They would, but I think it would be worth while for 
the Government and the Congested Districts Board to 
purchase this bogland from the landlord and make a 
trial of it, and I think it would be quite success- 
ful. In the West of Ireland I see that they have 
done a great deal to promote migration in that way. 

6919. But I do not think they have migrated peopli^ 
on to land of that kind. A certain amount of land 
has been reclaimed by making drains and a certain 
amount of land has been handed over to the tenants, 
and they have improved it and reclaimed it, but I do 
not think — the Bishop will correct me if I am wrong — 
that the Congested Districts Board have ever under- 
taken any very large work of reclamation such as you 
have described. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am sure our Chair- 
man is quite right. But it would appear to be your 
point, and I should like to know, whether you con- 
sider th.at these tracts might be reclaimed profitably ? 
— Well, it is this way, my lord. They have reclaimed 
some of them already, and more might be done. 
This, perhaps, is more problematical, but still 
I think myself that they could. For instance, 
taking several parts of this parish, the people have 
;U4. 
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gone up to the mountain in the beginning and kept 
a connection with the home, and they are living there 
now, and they have good oats on those bog grounds. 
And there is a property belonging to a man of the 
name of O’Donnell, and I daresay it would not cost 
much. That property is in Dungloe Parish in the 
mountains, and if it were purchased and striped and 
drained, and roads made to it, it seems to be capable 
of reclamation. An experiment made on that would 
not cost the Board very much, and, I think, it would 
be a success. 

6921. We might propose an experiment in your own 
parish. Would there be limestone to help? — In parts 
of it. 

6922. And the draining would not be so difficult ? — 
The drainage would not be so difficult there. 

6923. Furthermore, would there be seaweed to 
manure the land ? — Some seaweed. 

6924. The Chairman. — There is an unlimited 
amount of sand there, is there not? — Any amount. 

6925. In the reclamation that the tenants have 
efiected upon the holdings in which they live 
now, do they cut the bog down and put sand on it ? — 
Not so much. Sometimes they put in some gravelly 
stuff. This would be an education for them, too, in 
the matter of reclaiming land — the fact of making an 
experiment of the kind. 

6926. I did not catch the name of the particular 
place? — Well, outside Dungloe, in fact, between Doo- 
charry and Dungloe. 

6927. Sir John Colomb. — Are any of those places 
named in your notes of evidence ? — No ; these are in 
the Lower Rosses, immediately in the vicinity here. 

6928. How is that land now used — is it grazed? — 
There are some cattle on it. 

6929. Do you know at all if gravel is near the sur- 
face of the iiog ? — In some places, in other parts the 
bog is very deep. 

6930. We have heard that the Congested Districts 
Board have never attempted anything of the sort, but 
if your idea of the duty and obligation of the Con- 
gested Districts Board was followed up they would 
acquire the land and make any arterial drainage that 
was necessary? — Yes. 

6931. And, then, how would you deal with this bog 
— would you auction it off to the people here, and let 
them improve it, or what would be your process — 
would you expect that the Congested Districts Board 
besides doing the arterial drainage should stripe it, 
fence it, build houses on it, and then put tenants on 
it — is that your view? — Tes. 

6932 Not that the Congested Districts Board should 
simply acquire the land and do what is necessary in 
the way of arterial drainage? — No. 

6933 And then auction it off, as it were? — Yes. 

6934. To tlie congested area, to let the people there 

improve it? — Yes. Those people would improve it 

then, supposing they could let it to these people at a 
reasonable amount, so as to recover the money that 
they had expended on it. 

6935- Most Rev. Dr. O’Donhell. — D o you think, in 
view of the importance of reclamalion and the amount 
of bog in the county, we should be warranted in re- 
commending a pretty large experiment by the Board 
in reclamation ? — Yes, my lord ; fairly large. 

6936. Would this be the process — should the Board 
acquire a large tract of land? — Yes. 

6937. Should it then employ labourers and drain 
the land, and break it in? — Yes, they should drain it 
and make roads. 

6938. And break it in ? — Yes. 

6939. And, then, when it would be reduced to a cul- 
tivable condition it would be split up into holdings. 
Might it not ? — Yes 

6940. And houses put upon it ? — Yes. 

6941. And tenants invited to come to those hold- 
ings, surrendering their own ? — Yes. 

6942. And the holdings given to them at a fair 
valuation ? — Yes. 

6943. Would tiiat be the process? — That would be 
exactly the process that I liave been trying to in- 
dicate. 

6944. The Chairman. — Monsignor, you would not 
suggest that an unlimited amount could possibly be 
spent in that sort of way by a Government Depart- 
ment? — No, unless it was got back afterwards, 1 
would not ; but in the initial stages they require 
to be assisted in a case of the kind. 

6945. But it is obvious that they have got to re- 
sell that land to tenants — they have got to establish 
a tenancy and re-sell the land to the tenants ? — Yes. 


6946. And there is a limit to the amount that the „ , , , 

tenant could pay for the land ? — Yes, " _1_ 

6947. And the amount that the Board got back Very Bev. 
from the tenant might be altogether disproportionate Monsignet 
to the amount that they had spent upon the land — Walket 
might not it ^? — It would be possible. It could 

be, but I do not think it would be, really. I think 
the people would pay back to the Board a great 
amount of the money, and if they lost a little by it I 
think it would be right. 

6948. Now we have heard from witnesses that the 
Board have averaged an 8 per cent, loss, That is 
what they calculate. That, perhaps, would be reason- 
able, but you would not suggest that the Board should 
lose perhaps 20 or 25 per cent, of the money that they 
have to spend? — Oh, no. 

6949. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And would you 
recommend a tentative experiment before going in on 
a large scale for it ? — Yes. 

6950. Sir John Colomb, — Taking the land in this 
district, what is your idea as to how many acres 
might, you think, be reasonably taken up for the' 
experiment ? — I should say about thirty or forty acres. 

6951. You would make a small beginning? — What 
I mean is that the amount of land allotted to the 
tenants should be from twenty to forty acres each. 

6962. But in order to try the experiment, what 
area should you think the Congested Districts Board 
should acquire in order to carry out an experiment 
that would be really of value ? — I would say that they 
should acquire a considerable amount of the property, 
for instance, Mr. O’DonnelTs property in the parish 
of Dungloe. 

6953. Would you be satisfied to try a thousand acres 
for the purpose of experiment? — Yes, very well. 

6954. The Chairman. — Now, Monsignor, I think 
you want to tell us something with regard to the- 
necessity of promoting industries in this part of the 
country ? — Yes ; that is what I consider the most 
important of all things here, that is, industrial de- 
velopment. Now this year the failure of the potato- 
crop would have been very serious were it not for 
the industries that have been established by the 
Congested Districts Board over a great deal of the 
country. All along the coast it has supplied means 
to the people of acquiring boats and yawls, and 
luggers and nets, and it has also built fishery piers 
and slips that are essential to the success of the 
fishery, and in that way its work has borne great 
fruit. Take, for instance, last jear in Burtonpoit. 

Local gentlemen who have experience will be able to> 
give you the exact figures, but 1 am sure last year Mr. 

Sweeney sold, perhaps, £10,000 worth of fish, and 
Mr. O’Donnell perhaps £8,000 worth, and Mr. 

Patrick Sweeney £9,000 worth ; nearly £27,000 in 
all. 

6955. And all this is new ? — Last year. 

6956. Was last year the first year ? — No ; I was just' 
coming to that. The interests of the people depencf. 
upon the development of the fishery. 

6957. How long is it since the fishing has been in- 
this port — since the gieat spui-t took place? — Well, 
the fishing commenced in tlie nineties, and in the 
beginning it was private individuals that tried to ■ 
develop it and lost a considerable amount of money 
in it; and then it came under the Congested Dis-- 
tricts Board, and they encouraged it by giving grants' 
in the way that I have indicated. I remember in- 
1896 or 1897, when I came here, there were great takes 
of fish. In 1897 there was a great take of fish, with 
the result that there was no market, and those boats 
filled with fish, so that they had actually to 
empty their boats into the sea again ; there was no- 
market for them. And then some gentlemen who had' 
been here saw this great loss and they communicated, 

I believe, with a gentleman in London. 

6958. Were these gentlemen that you speak of con- 
nected with the Congested Districts Board ? — No ; 
they were gentlemen, I believe, that were visiting tlie 
town here, and they saw the fish being thrown into 
the sea, and they got specimens of the herrings and had 
them sent to a London firm, Mr. John L. Sayers, 
and he has done a great deal for the promotion 
of the interest of the fishing. He has done a great 
deal in his way, in proportion nearly as much as 
the Congested Districts Board. He has encouraged 
it in every way. _ Well, he opened a market for those 
fish that were going to loss. He opened a market in 
London for them, and he came down here and he 
built kippering stations and curing stations, and he- 
supplied boats and nets, and developed also Salmon- 
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fishing, and he certainly did a great deal, and I am 
sure he invested £2,000 on the island here in the in- 
terest of the fishing before he made much of it. And 
in that way he assisted a great deal in the develop- 
ment of the fisheries here, because there was no 
market. Since then there have been good markets, 
and he has not only developed the herring fishing 
but the salmon fishing, and tiie lobster and crab fish- 
ing, and all that sort of thing, and the winkles, he 
has taken in everything. 

6959. And this is the place where all the herrings 
are brought to be sold? — Mostly. They sell them in 
Gortinasate, in this parish, where there is a magnifi- 
cent pier, recently erected under the Marine Works 
Act and by tlie Congested Districts Board. A useful 
pier it will be to vessels which can land at low water 
there. There are eleven feet of water there at the 
pier at lew Witter. 

6060. Where is this? — Gortinasate. 

6961. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not the case that 
those gentlemen were drawn here by the operations of 
the Congested Districts Board operating through Mr. 
Green? — (Witness). — Which gentlemen? 

6962. Those you speak of? — No; I think it was 
some private gentlemen. 

6963. But was not their attention drawn to it — 
were they not brought to come and look into this 
business by the operations of the Congested Districts 
Board? — It strikes me that it was not the Congested 
Districts Board. That is my impression. 

6964. Tlio Chairman. — Will you- continue your 
story. You told us that in 1896, when you came here, 
you found those great catches made. And when did 
the Congested Districts Board first make their loans 
for fishing boats and help the fishermen here — do 
you remember what year iJiat was ? — I daresay they 
gave in a small way before, I do not know the exact 
years, but not in a very large way till after then. 
But I know the opening up of the market was at that 
time. That is iny impression. 

6965. And the curers came here and also where the 
pier exists? — Yea. 

6966. Curers in both places? — Yes, and in Rutland 
we have any amount of curing. There is a very good 
market for fish now. 

6967. In Burtonport? — And in the island. 

6968. Had they then a curing station in the island 
too? — Yes, Mr. Jolin L. Sayers has a kippering 
station there. 

6969. For herrifigs ? — And he has a curing station ; 
and there are several other curing stations built by 
tlie Congested Districts Board. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board lias one in Inniscoo. 

6970. Then you told us that the people had bene- 
fited tremendously by this fisliing. What area do 
you tliink lias benefited — is it merely the people living 
round Burtonport, or how far up the coast ? — They go 
along up to Downs and all along the coast. 

6971. For instance, do you say that the people up 
at Gweedove Bay have benefited ? — Yes, they have been 
benefited by it, and Cloughaneely and all that dis- 
trict. 

6972. AVliere are tlie principal herring grounds in 
the autumn — where do they catch most of the herrings, 
do you know? — I'hey catch tliem ofi Aranmore, the 
North and West Bays, Gortnasate, and Tnnisbofin 
Island, Cloughaneely, and, of course, at Downings. 

6973. Inside or outside the bay here? — Inside the 
islands of Aranmore and Inniskeeragh — between the 
islands and the mainland — up to West Bay. And 
they catch a good deal of herrings in a place called 
Trienagh, .and then on to Dowras, there is an immense 
lot of liervings caught along there. 

6974. And men with boats work up to Glenart Bay. 
Where do they talce their catches ? — Tliev take them to 
Burtonport 

6975. Wliat would be called the West Bay? — Be- 
tween Aranmoro and Croghy Head. 

6976. Do you know from how far inland do the 
men come to fish — do any of tliose mountainy men that 
you were telling us of, people who settled on the moun- 
tain take part in it? — No. 

6977. They have nothing to do with the fishing? — 
No ; except they gain more or less by things con- 
nected with tlie fishing— carters and girls who go to 
the curing. 

6978. Do you think anybody outside two miles 
round would benefit by the fisliing? — I think not so 
much practically. 


6979. It is practically only the people of the sea- 
shore? — On the coast. 

6980. I suppose you have not an idea of how 
many people in your parish live by fishing? — I did 
not look into that. 

6981. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxnell. — N early all the 
Aranmore population would be interested? — Yes. 

6982. And the island population? — Yes, the island 
population and the coast population. 

6983. Would it be within the mark to say that in 
your parish the fisliing population is a considerable 
proportion of the whole ? — It is, my lord. It is sup- 
posed to be perhaps a half. 

6984. The Chairman. — Are any views held in this 
part of the country as to the way in which the fishing 
can be developed ? — They believe that the Congested 
Districts Board is on the right lines with r^ajd to 
the development of the fisheries. They would want 
more piers and more slips, and more accommodation 
in that way, and they would waut a number of larger 
boats. You see that if the fisliing failed here our 
people should have boats sufficiently large, like the 
Scotch, to go over there to fish just as they come over 
here. 

6985. Would your people do that? — think they 
should. 

6986. What makes you soy that ?— Because they are 
an energetic people, and would do anything to earn 
a livelihood. 

6987. Can you put your hand on a crew who would 
be willing to do what the Scotch do ? — I think I can, 
because tney go to Scotland, in any case, and I think 
they would go there to fish if they had proper boats. 

6988. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know what one 
of those boats costs — tlie Scotch boats that pursue the 
fish? — Well, they are a small kind of fishing boats, 
and they cost about £100, I think. 

6989. I am talking now of boats capable, as the 
Scotch boats, of following the fish away from Home ? — 
I think the Campbeltown boats would cost from £80 
to £100. 

Mr. SuTHEELAN.o. — But the Campbeltown boats can- 
not do what Sir John Colomb says. 

6990. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that they would do as the Scotch do, and follow the 
fish? — I suppose they would cost about two or three 
hundred pounds. 

6991. I understand that the Scotch boats that you 
are accustomed to here are the Campbeltown boats ? — 
Yes. Then all along the coast there are a number of 
piers and slips wanted for the accommodation of the 
fishermen. 

6992. The Chairman. — Do yon mean shelters? — 
Landing places. Take, for instance, tlie pier now 
in Burtonport. If you saw it you would feel vei 7 
much for the people that have to climb up those 
coarse rocks burdened with fish emptying the boats ; 
and there should be something done,' steps or some- 
thing made for the purpose ; and it is a great incon- 
venience, and there is not accommodation here for 
the amount of traffic that is on it. This little pier 
here cannot accommodate them fully. There is a road 
being constructed here that would relieve the conges- 
tion on the pier if it were finished, but it is not 
finished, 

6993. Whilst tliere is not sufficient accommodation 
for boats to come up alongside the pier at low water, 
has anything ever been tried in the way of having a 
sot of posts or sometliing of the kind driven into the 
sea at deep water and allowing baskets of fish to be 
swung ashore along a wire rope — has ever an attempt 
of that kind been made ? — No. No attempt of tliat 
kind has been made. 

6994. But one would tliink that instead of this 
scrambling of boats on the rocks that you describe, 
something might be arranged by which vessels could 
Ue out in deep water and send their baskets ashore? — 

6995. Tlien in your opinion you want greater pier 
accommodation? — Pier accommodation, yes. 

6996. And you think that the men would want 
bigger boats ? — I think they want bigger boats. 

6997. Are you talking of the present time or of the 
future with regard to bigger boats?— Of course they 
would be all right for the present, for they get the 
fish along the shore ; but supposing the fish failed 
us and were ofi Scotland, I think bigger boats would 
be necessary for the purpose. 
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6998. Sir John Coloub. — Y ou spoke about a road 
that -would relieve the congestion of the pier? — Yes. 

6999. That has not been, finished ? — That has not 
been finished. 

7000. Where does that road go to or where is it sup- 
posed to go to? — It comes right from the seashore, 
from the railway road up here behind the store we 
were in and it would draw ofi a great deal of traffic 
from the pier. The pier is a very narrow one, and it 
is blocked very frequently by the throng, and if this 
was finished it would be a great relief. 

7001. That road has been commenced ? — It has been 
commenced. 

7002. Who commenced it ? — I think the Board of 
Works. 

7003. Being a county charge or relief work, it was 
not the Congested Districts Board, at ail events? — 
No ; it is not the Congested Districts Board. The 
Board of Works had it in hands, as far as I under- 
stand, in connection with the railway. 

7004. Some years ago ? — Yes ; it is about a year and 
a half. 

7005. Have you any idea of why it was stopped ? — 
Some local difficulties, I think. That is what I 
heard. But it would be a great relief ; and the con- 
gestion has done a great deal of mischief, I am sure, 
with regard to the boats. I am sure that we have 
along the coast hers in my parish 400 yawls, and also 
twenty to thirty luggers, built by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, in the usual way. They have done a 
great deal in that way for the fishing. 

7006. And I suppose we may take it that in your 
opinion if that is to develof) into a great industry 
tlie process must be necessarily a little slow? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7007. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donneli. — I s it a fact that 
the fishermen along this coast are punctual in paying 
their instalments? — Very, my lord, as far as I know. 

7008. The Chairman. — And now tell us about the 
industrial side of the question? — We have a large 
population of girls that go to the Lagan, and it is 
somewhat dangerous to them in many ways, moral 
and otherwise, and I would like them to have employ- 
ment at home. It is very hard to break up families 
so young by hiring them abroad. Mr. Wyndham, 
when Chief Secretary, recognised that very much, and 
when I described to him the age at which they had to 
go to hire, and all that sort of thing, he said he would 
try -to do something to meet the difficulty, and he was 
greatly touched with the hardships of young people 
going away from their homes, breaking up the family 
at an early age, and so he said he would use his 
influence to get factories for us ; and the Congested 
Districts Board (he was then, of course, the Chair- 
man of the Congested Districts Board) got Mr. 
Merton, who seemed to be a very sympathetic 
man, to open factories in the eastern part 
of this parish, which is very congested, and those fac- 
tories are in operation now, one of them over two years 
and the other one year, and when they were built, I 
believe, the Congested Districts Board also helped in 
that ; they g?,ve money to help to build the fac- 
tories. And then Mr. Morton, who is a Scotch gentle- 
man. and who was very kind and sympathetic to the 
people, undertook to start the carpet factories, and 
they are working now, one of them for two years, and 
another for one, and they are capable of accommo- 
dating 400 girls, but at present there are 100 in one 
and 120 in the other. 

7009. Is the difference between the number that 
these factories can accommodate and the number of 
girls working due to lack of orders from Scotland, or 
is it due to any lack of willingness in the people? — 
Lack of orders. 

7010. Could you put on more hands at present ? — I 
have from five to ten applications for every one who 
gets admission to the iactories. They come to me 
asking to get into the place though the wages 
must be small. The wages in the beginning 
must be small, I suppose. I was asking the manager, 
and he says these factories pay out yearly between 
£1,200 and £1,300 each, that is £2,500 in all yearly. 
They complain sometimes of the wages being small. 
However, the girls are all working away, and he hopes 
that perhaps as time goes on the industry will develop. 
The sum earned depends, of course, the manager says, 
on the capacity of the girl. A few of them might 
earn 9s. a week, but I suppose the average would not 
pass 5s. or 6s. a week, and in the beginning they 
started with 3s 6<i. per week, and then they got on. 


Very few reached 9s. a week, but, however, they are 
delighted to have any employment of the kind, and 
they do well in the factories, and the managers are 
pleased with them. 

7011. Sir John Colomb. — A re they paid on the 
work done, by the piece — has there not been a fixed 
scale of piece-work f— In the beginning it is paid on 
a fixed scale, and then they learn piece-work, and 
many of them can earn at piece-work about 5s. or 6s. 
a week. 

7012. Those who are merely learning get 3s. 6d. 
a week ? — Yes. I was inquiring from the girls, and I 
think their earnings are about 5s. or 6s. a week. 

7013. Mr. Kavanash. — ^T his factory is run on com- 
mercial lines now ? — Yes. 

7014. It is not subsidised at all by the Congested 
Districts Board ? — No ; I do not think so. 

7015. It is a paying concern? — Just so. That is 
■what it is. 

7016. And if it had more ordei-s it would give larger 
employment ? — ^Yes. 

7017. The employment is in the county, and you 
could supply more hands if wanted ? — Yes, they could. 

7018. And there is room for another? — There is no 
doubt that another one would be wanted very much 
in the western part of the parish here, and there is 
a very suitable house over towards Dungloe, and I 
wrote to the present owner — whose deceased father 
was a gentleman tliat always sympathised with the 
people — to ascertain if he would sell it to the Con- 
gested Districts Board for a factory for the girls there, 
but he replied that he had not yet made up his mind 
about the sale of it, but would inform me later on 
should he decide on selling it. 

7019. Is water-power required for a factory of that 
kind ? — No. There is one thing the want of which is 
a great loss to the people, because the loss has been 
going on for a long time, that is to say, the want of 
a good knitting centre. At one time there was hand- 
knitting, and it was very poorly paid. Three half- 
pence for knitting a pair of socks was what they used 
to get, and now they get machine work. And I con- 
sider it a great loss that all the tufts used in the 
factories in the manufacturing of carpets are all 
imported. If they were, for instance, supplied at 
home here, if there were spinning factories -to make 
these at home, it would be a great advantage. And 
all the yarn called “Queen’s yarn” that is used has 
been all imported, too, and if the people were em- 
ployed in spinning that yarn it would be a great help 
to them. I consider that a. great defect. 

7020. Then hand-knitting has gone out of the dis- 
trict? — No. We have a fair share of it yet, but not 
a great extent on account of the competition. It is 
not 80 well paid. 

7021. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — Have you the raw 

materials here ? — No ; we have not the raw materials. 
If there was a spinning factory somewliere in the dis- 
trict it would be of great utility. 

7022. With regard to the falling off you mention, 
in the demand for carpets, has it been' suggested at 
any time that you should seiid some expert to the 
markets in England and Scotland to inquire the cause 
of the falling off — has there been a falling off in 
orders ? — Yes. Orders fluctuate. 

7023. Are there fewer girls employed ? — Yes, fewer 
girls at times. Tliis week is a verv poor week, be- 
cause they had not orders. They can only employ a 
certain number. They liad only fifty in the factory 
that we visited yesterday. 

7024. Do you think that on commercial lines the 
assistance of the Congested Districts Board ought to do 
some good ? — It might. A spinning factory would be 
verj- useful to give employment to a great number of 
hands. 

7025. Yes, but the absence of the raw ma-terials is 
a drawback to an industry of that kind ?— Yes, but in 
Gweedore and elsewhere we have a good deal of sheep, 
and there is a little woollen factory in Gweedore. 

7026. Is that wool that is grown here exported now, 
may I ask, or is it used at home ? — They use it at 
Jiome. There is not much wool in this parish, but in 
Gw^dore there is a woollen mill, and they bring the 
wool there to have it made into clothes from this part 
of the country. 

7^7. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnxll,— I n the highlands 
of Donegal there is a good deal of wool?~A great 
deal of wool, and I thought that might be utilised 
for the purpose of supplying the material for making 
those carpet® and also for spinning. 

I 2 


Oc(. 11, 1936. 

Very Rev, 
MoDsigDur 
Walker. 
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rtf 11 Mr. SuTHEELAND. — Where are the tufts spun, 

vet. 0. know? — I am not quite certain. I inquired, 

Very Rev. and they could not tell me. 

Monsignor 7029. But it is outside Ireland ? — Outside Ireland — 

Walker. imported. 

7030. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Is it the case 
that Mr. Morton originally hoped to be able to turn 
the Donegal wool into his carpets ? — Yes ; he had some 
hope of that kind, but it has not been verified. I do 
not know that he has got any Donegal wool for the 
purpose. 

7031. It was his intention to have all the manu- 
facturing processes done within this county 1 — Yes ; it 
was ; but nothing has been done in that line up to the 
present. Throu^out the whole congested area, all 
Along the coast, I think a lot of little factories could 
be got up if they were assisted by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in their initial stages. 

7032. The Chaieman. — What sort of factories? — 

You could have some carpet factories, and 

7033. I take them one by one. But there are some 
carpet factories? — You have plenty of hands for two 
•or three. 

7034. And could you get anybody to order carpets ? 
— That is the difficulty, but this will disappear when 
their excellence becomes more widely known. 

7035. I understand from what you have told us 
just now that in the existing factories orders are 
falling off. What makes you think then that even 
with the aid of the Congested Districts Board there 
is room for more carpet factories ? — Yes, that is a 
•difficulty ; but at times it falls off, and at other times 
they could employ far more hands. For instance, at 
certain times they have plenty of orders and cannot 
supply the orders, and at other times the demand 
ialls oS. 

7036. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The demand is 
principally from America ? — I think so. 

7037. The Chaieman. — What other sort of factories 
can you tell us? — I think a spinning factory. The 
wool is in Gweedore and elsewhere throughout the 
counties, where they rear a lot of sheep. 

7038. That would be by machinery? — Yes, ma- 
chinery. If these things, the tufts and hosiery that 
they make so largely, were made at home, if the 
material was wrought at home the spinning would 
give a great deal of employment. 

7039. Has any demand been made, or have any in- 
quiries been made in the district' about the possibility 
of starting any such thing ? — No. 

7040. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you en- 
large a little upon what you recommend ? — For in- 
stance, if the spinning of those tufts or the weaving 
of what they make ■the carpets of, could be made 
here at home it would employ a great number of people 
in the district, and it would be a n'eat convenience 
for them. And also if those yarns that they set from 
abroad could be got in Donegal, through tlie Con- 
gested Districts Board, it would help to give employ- 
ment to many. 

7041. Would the process be something like this. 
According to your recommendation, native wool should 
be bought and the carding process conducted here ; 
^lie spinning should be done here, and the weaving of 
.the carpets ? — Yes ; everything could be done. 

7042. And the dyeing process ? — Yes. We have 

splendid dyes. 

7043. The Chairman. — You were talking about hand- 
knitting? — Yes. 

7044. Does the Congested Districts Board carry on 
that industry — I mean is it helped by them now? — I 
think they have got machinery in some parts of the 
country. 

7045. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, — Is it the case that 
the Board sometimes sends an instructor to a district 
to teach how to work the machines now. Is that the 
way it is dona ? — Yes ; that is the way it is done, I 
suppose. 

7046. And they sometimes give out a considerable 
number of machines to girls?— They do. 

7047. Mr. Sutheeiiand. — B ut does not the quality 
of the Donegal socks depend upon their being hand- 
knitted? — The hand-knitted socks were considered 
better than the machine-made ones. 

7048. Are the machine-knitted socks made in this 
country better than in any other place ? — I suppose 
they would not be better than the other ones. 

W9. So that the virtue of the old Donegal socks 
was that they were hand-knitted? — Yes; they were 


made by excellent knitters. The business was pro- 
moted here years ago by my late brother, and some 
ordera were got in England and elsewhere for the pur- 
pose, and then it was handed over to shopkeepers. 

7060. And they were preferred simply because they 
were hand-knitted and so well done? — So beautifully 
done ; and sometimes the shopkeeper in his orders made 
certain conditions. 

7051. For hand-knitted socks? — For hand-knitted 
socks. 

7052. Sir John Colomb. — In former days was it to 
meet a demand for socks outside the district ? — Yes. 

7053. And now when the demand has ceased the 
knitting has of course very much diminished? — The 
knitting has very much diminished. 

7054. Did the wives and daughters knit socks for 
their fathers and mothers and for themselves? — They 
did. 

7055. They did not go to the shops ? — No, generally 
not. They made them at home. 

7056. When you see a pair of socks on anybody in 
this district will you not conclude that they are made 
by the people themselves ? — Yes. They all can knit. 

7057. The Chairman. — Is there any other form of 
industry that you think of? — That spinning factory 
I think would be a very useful thing, and the Con- 
gested Districts Board it seems is going in a good deal 
for establishing domestic science classes and lace 
classes. 

7058. Domestic economy classes ? — Yes. Those 

teachers went round and helped to improve the girls 
for service and also for their homes. These girls learn 
something of laundry and cooking and everything of 
that kind, which is usual. 

7059. Are they being maintained, these domes- 
tic economy classes ? — They are, I think. They were 
here at the beginning, and I thought they did a great 
deal oE good. 

7060. In Burtonport 1 — In different parts of the par- 
ish. Four months in Burtonport and afterwards in 
Aranmore, Annagry, and Kincasslagh. 

7061. Did you ever trace the effect that that had 
upon the girls ? — I think it improves their manner and 
gives them taste to keep their homes nicer and better, 
and also helps them very much at service. 

7062. And did you notice that the girls that had 
been put thi-ough those domestic economy classes were, 
as a matter of fact, getting better wages when they 
went into service than other girls had been? — I am 
not quite certain. 

7063. That was not your experience ? — I do not know 
of any particular case that I could refer to. 

7064. And did you notice, in your experience, that 
it had a dii-ect effect upon their homes? — I noticed 
that the houses when they were there were kept more 
neatly and that the girls themselves had habits of 
cleanliness and taste and so forth. Then we have a 
lace class now in Aranmore, and it promises very well. 

7065. Before we leave that point about the domestic 
economy classes. Those classes came to an end. Did 
the Board cease all that kind of educational work; 
was there nobody left in your parish to carry it on ? — 
No ; nobody was left. They sent teachers all round the 
country and they have only a limited number. 

7066. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are aware 
that the number of instructors at the disposal of the 
Board is rather limited — about half a dozen? — Yes. 

7067. Then, in your parish how many centres had 
you? — We had Annagry, Kincasslagh, Burtonport, 
and .\ranmore. 

7068. Do you not think that for one parish that 
would be very good treatment ? — Yes ; very good treat- 
ment. 

7069. And has the effect been .so permanent with 
you that you don’t require much to have that treat- 
ment repeated often? — Yes, I think so, and I think 
the girls are just helped in those ways that I have 
said. 

7070. The Chairman. — But the moment that those 
girls liave gone into service or are married you are 
exactly in the same position as before? — During the 
time that they learn in these classes I think they 
assist the rest of the family. 

7071. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The girls may 
have sisters, and the sisters learn from them? — Yes. 

7072. What are the subjects taught in those classes? 
— They teach laundry-work and cooking ; and also their 
efficient manager or superintendent studies and knows 
what is best for the locality, and tries to develop that, 
for instance she teaches them how to cook potatoes. 
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7073. And vegetables and fish ? — Yes. 

7074. And how to keep their own houses ? — Y'es, and 
how to scrub ficors, and so forth. 

7075. And in reply to the Chairman’s question 
would you add that in the household from which one 
of those girls has gone to one of those classes there is 
a permanent improvement ? Do you think there is a 
permanent improvement? — I think there is. 

7076. The CHiiEMAN. — A permanent improvement 
perhaps, but, as a matter of fact, do you believe that 
a girl who learns these things in the domestic economy 
class passes on her knowledge to her sisters ? — I think 
she improves the home. I don’t think she passes on 
tile improvement. 

7077. She certainly improves the home ? — Yes. 

7078. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that 
she teaches her sisters to anything like the extent that 
she is taught herself ?— I do not think she does. 

7079. Do you not think that if any permanent good 
is to be done locally a class of that kind ought to be a 
permanent institution? — Y'es ; it would be better to 
have them. 

7080. Do you believe that any permanent good can 
be done to make girls more qualified for domestic ser- 
vice without some permanent class of that kind? — A 
permanent class would be better. 

7081. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat is the mini- 
mum time that a class should last to be of advantage 
to the locality? — Four months. 

7082. As bearing on the question of the permanency 
of the effects of those classes, do you think that the 
effect of the holding of a class of that kind in a 
locality would be to rouse up ideas in all the house- 
hold of how domestic work is to be done ? — It would. 

7083. Is, so to say, local public opinion in that 
respect affected by the holding of the class ? — It is ; 
but, as Lord Dudley says, every person in the house 
would not be as efficient as the persoii who attended 
the domestic science class. 

7084. You think that if the instruction was per- 
manent in a pretty narrow area, that would be best ? — 
Yes. 

7035. And would it not answer if domestic instruc- 
tors returned and did corresponding work in some 
other centre of the parish? — Yes, very much. 

7086. The Chaikman. — D o you think that would be 
as good as having an instructor pernianently in the 
centre? — Not as good. No. 

7087. Sir John Colomb. — How long is it since one 
of those classes was held in your parish ? — Two years. 

7088. And the lecturer and teachers were the Con- 
gested Districts Board lecturer and teachers? — Yes, 
they were. 

7089. Have you had any of the Technical Depart- 
ment people down here? — None, in my parish. 

7090. Since the withdrawal ol the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board teachers have you had anybody from the 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction _ Departmpt 
acting on the same lines? — Not in my parish. I think 
there was one in the neighbouring parish, 

7091. But not in yours? — No. 

7092. The Chaieman. — Do the Agricultural Depart- 
ment send out instructors? — They do; We have one 
in Dungloe. 

7093. Mr, Sotheeland. — Is domestic service not 

taught as a subject in the common school? — Yes, it 
should be taught in the school. 

7094. Have you got lady teachers in your school? — 
Yes, we have. 

7095. Why do they not teach this subject? — The 
Board made no provision for that being done. 

7096. It would appear to be a matter for the curri- 
culum of the common school ? — It would, 

7097-8. Sir John Colomb. — And do you think that 
it would be a very desirable thing that at the National 
school this should be part and parcel of the education 
of the girl ? — It should be pai-t and parcel. 

7099. You hold that opinion strongly? — I do. I 
think it should be in the schools, 

7100. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — You think it should be 
permanent in the National schools ? — Y'es, I think so. 

7101. The Chaieman. — Now, you have dealt with 
the subject of carpet factories and domestic economy 
classes. Are there any other industrial subjects 
you wish to speak of? — Well, here, for in- 
stance, I think we should have a net-making in- 
dustry. The people should be instructed in net- 
making. Wo are getting our nets from abroad, and 
if those nets were made at home I think it would be 


a great advantage to the people. I remember writing l 90 g. 

to Father Hill, the secretary of the Baltimore School, — 
asking him how they got their nets. He said the Very Kev. 
girls and women made the nets in the winter time. I 
think if they were instructed in that way it would be Walker, 
well. 

7102-3. But would you not be trying to compete 
against the great factories with machinery that make 
the nets? — Yes. 

7104. You would not regard it as advantageous to 
establish a net factory here if it could only supply 
nets at a higher rate than the fishermen could get 
them from abroad. You would not think that a good 
thing ? — No ; that would not do at all. 

7105. And therefore this all really becomes a com- 
mercial question of profit and loss in the establishment 
of a factory, whether it is iikely to pay or not? — Yes. 

7106. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But you would 
not have as much hesitation about profit and loss in 
reference to the cooperage? — No. 

7107. You are pretty cesrtain. that iho cooperage could 
be enlarged with advantage? — Yos, the cooper^©. I 
thinic I should find fault with the Congested Districts 
Board for thedr treatment of the cooperage. We have 
a cooperage here for the last ten years, and it was 
my late brotlier sold ^the premises to them. The 
cooperage is ten years in existence, and the vast bulk 
of the baiTels are imported here into Burton Port not- 
withstanding that there is a cooperage for tlie last ten 
years, and in that cooperage, where I think there should 
be thirty or forty people or more at the teade, there 
are only five apprentices and two or three joutneyraeu. 

7108. The Chaieman. — They import all the barrels? 

— They import nearly all the barrels here where the 
congestion is so great. 

7109. And what do the journeymen and apprentices 
do? — TIic barrels lie for two or three days. They are 
carried away in the beginning of the fishing, and in 
two or three days they are all bought up. 'There are 
at present veiy few ban’els in the cooperage from the 
fact that the fishing is at Killybegs. They take all 
the barrels on. And there .should be so^m^hing done 
with this cooperage that should enable it to supply 
barrels for the locality and for the district all round, 
and we should not go elsewhere to get barrels. And 
I have been troubled with applications by young fellows 
to get into the cooperage, and out of scores of them 
only one gets in now and again ; and it cannot get 
along after ten years. It is a miserable thing that 
this cooperage should be obliged to go on m this way, 
and a number of young fellows trying to get in 
cannot be admitted. And as lo barrels, I remember 
15,000 of them sent away from here one season, and 
of those 15,000 barrels only a fraction of them are 
made here. The others all came from abroad ; and if 
this cooperage were properly developed I think they 
should be made at home. 

7110. Sir John Colomb. — Do ycai mean that the 
staves came from abroad or the whole barrels? — The 
whole barrel. 

7111. Mr. Kavanagh. — W liere do you get the timber 
from? — Wherever they can. The Congested Districts 
Board supply timber fer a few at present, and if they 
do so for a few I don’t see why they should not supply 
it for the rest. And tJiere are tome coopere that had 
served their time here. They complain bitterly that 
they cannot get staves now. And they would be 
anxious to work at home at making barrels. They 
give them some, and they do not give tliem enough. 

They depend on the quantities they get, and I think 
the cooperage should be extended. 

7112. The Chaieman. — The barrels are sold to the 
curers?— They are sold to the curers. 

7113. Do you know whether the c-ooperage is carried 
on at a profit or loss to the Board ? — I do nob know. 

It pays its way, I think. I have felt that for a long 
time, and I represented the matter to the Board more 
than once. There is a fine intelligent population, and 
there are fine young fellows coming day after day 
applying to get into the cooperage, and it has been 
there for the last ten years, and only five or six persons 
in it, and all those barrels coming into this veiy place 
where there is such a fine population that might be 
employed profitably, 

7114. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — At tlie present 
time might not there be some explanation of the ap- 
parent slowness with which the Board is moving in the 
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Qg_ matter, from the fact that the Board might not con- 
sider it TPise that a large number of the local hands 
should be engaged till it was pretty welJ established 
that an industry was going to be permanent that 
might emj)loy thejii afterwards? — Tliere might be 
something in that, but still I think they might run 
the risk. 

7115. You think that the Board should act now, and 
that hesitation should be thrown .aade? — think that 
after the experience of ten years therei should be no 
hesitation in the matter. 

7116. The CHAntMAN. — Which should you prefer — 
that the cooperage should remain in the hands of the 
Board and that tihe people employed should be em- 
ployee of the Board, or that it should be handed over 
to private ento^rise and to allow that private enter- 
prise to make its own arrangements about labour? — I 
think it would be rath.ei better in the hands of the 
Board for some time longer, provided that it T^ould 
be aided and got a grant for the purpose. 

7117. You would prefer to see it retained in the 
hands of the Board ? — I think so. 

7118. I am told that thea'e is no i)rofit in it now, but 
that it just -pays its way. But supposing that the 
cooperage develops to such an extent that it makes 
a profit, should you be in favour of its remaining in 
tlie hands of the Board? — I would. 

7119. Sir John Coiomb. — You do not wish the Com- 
mission to understand it is your opinion that a great 
business can ever be carried on if instead of tak- 
ing the gmieral necessities of the business into con- 
sideration you tried to make arrangements to suit the 
particular desires of a particular part of the population 
anywhere. You do not wish us to understand that, 
in the question of the supply of barrels to the fisher- 
men on the west coast of Ireland, you advocate that 
the wishes of a section of the population art one placo 
should determisie the policy of the supply of barrels to 
tlie west of Ireland? — No. 

7120. You do not wish us to understand that, but 
you wish us to understand that there are young men 
here who would be very glad to be employed in the 
cooperage here if it could be done ? — Yes. 

7121. Mr. SuTHEKLANO. — May I ask you if the 
cooperage is working now, at tlie present time? — It is 
working at the present time — five apprentices work- 
ing. 

7122. It is now working ? — Yes. 

7123. Do you know have they any store oif barrels ? — 

I think all are exhausted, carried off to Killybegs. 

7124. You say that tlie Board ought to establish a 
cooperage now to supply the boats with barrels? — 
Yes. 

7125. Of course you are .aware of the way that the 
barrels are made in Scotland, that it is the particular • 
business Oif each curer. Tha curer makes his own 
barrels, and I presume when he comes here to Ireland 
ho brings them here by ship — is not that the way? — 
Yes, but there is generally a great scarcity of baiTels. 

7126. Would this man if he found the baiTels ready- 
made here in Ireland insist on having his own from 
Scotland ?— I fancy he would ; but 1 know barrels last 
no time here. There is a great demand. 

7127. I>o you know at what price the cooperage could 
sell the barrels if these men made them ? — I have not 
the exact figures, but perhaps !Mr. Green could tell. 

How would it compare with the price at wliich they 
could produce them in Scotland. Mr. Green? 

llev. R’. S. Green. — Y"ou ought to know what the 
barrel is worth, 

Mr. Sutherland.— 4s. 6<f. What can they produce 
them for here? 

7?ci'. W. S. Green. — Oli, it is free trade. They 
could not produce them under 4,s. 6s. 

7128. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
would tell us what has been done in thei houses' at 
.^.ranmore, and one or two of the adjoining islands? — 
Well, Aranmore as an island has benefit much by 
the Board, and so has Inniskeeragii Island. The 
islands were bought by the Board, I think, in 1901. 
and when bought by the Board were in a very confused 
state. There were three receivers appointe'd and the 
people did not know to whom to pay tlie rent, and the 
very recently the tenants had to pay four per cent. ? — 
people were wretchedly housed, and the condition of 
r.he island was very bad, indeed. But now all that 
is changed. The houses are fine, beautiful houses, 
slated houses. Two-thirds of the houses in 
Aranmore arc slated and zinc-covered, whereas 
before they were only thatched hovels, and in a great 
many of these the cattle used to remain in the 
houses. Now the eaitle are out in the office-houses, 


in the byres. Then the Board also expended a great 
deal of money on improving the island. They made 
drains and roads. I asked a man the other day, 
when I ivas in tlie island, what length of roads w^ 
made by the Congested Districts Board on the island, 
and we made it up to about twelve miles. The new roads 
are fine roads, most useful roads. He was sure they 
were twelve miles long, these roads, if all were put 
together. Well, the roads are a great improvement, 
good roads leading to the bogs and to the mountain 
land. And then they did a great deal in fences on 
the island. Tliey fenced in thousands of acres of what 
they call mountain land, and they have fenced it in 
with barbed wire, and there are nearly twelve miles 
of barbed wire dividing the mountain from tlie arable 
land, and also along the cliffs. The cattle used to fall 
over those cliffs, and thei Congested Districts Board 
made those fences so as to prevent the cattle falling 
over and to save them ; and they made drains, and in 
every way they improved the place neatly beyond re- 
cognition ; and the people are well satisfied with the 
action of the Board in every respect. They had the 
good fortune to buy tlie land at the time when the price 
of land was not inflated as it is at present. In Aran- 
more they bought the tenanted land at four- 
teen years’ purchase, and if they had to buy it now I 
am sure that the price of land would be four or five 
years’ purchase more. And why I say that is that in 
a neiglibouring parish there were two estates there, 
one sold some years ago as the Irwin property, and 
that was bought at fifteen years’ purchase by the ten- 
.ants, and they added, for the arrears were very large, 
a year’s purchase to the price. 

7129. Sir John Colomb. — To the fifteen? — Yes. 

7130. Can you tell us what the addition brought up 
the number of years purchase to ? — In some cases they 
added a year, and in a few cases they added two years. 
A year was the general thing where the arrears 
were very laige. And they were well satisfied, and 
they got adequate reductions, and the people are ex- 
tremely well satisfied. And there was another estate 
being sold called the Deasely estate, and the bargain 
was nearly completed, but by some mishap the sale 
miscarried, and now at the present time they will not 
get it under twenty years’ purchase. But to pay four 
or five years’ purchase more, these people on the 
Deasely estate could not do it safely. 

7131. The Chairman. — Is the Deasely estate being 
sold through the Board or direct from the landlord ? — 
No ; direct from the landlord, my lord. 

7132. Sir John Colomb. — Before you pass from that 
— you have given us this additional number of yeare' 
purchase? — Tee. 

7133. But you know very well that in the purchases 
very, recently the tenants had to pay four per cent. ? — 
Yes. 

7134. And now they pay three and a half ? — Three 
and a quarter. 

7135. And can you, in order to complete the com- 
parison, say what is the difference to the tenant in the 
shape of the annuity? — I have not the figures just 

llZb. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Perhaps some 
other witness would do it 1 — I have this general know- 
ledge. I have it from a person who I believe under- 
stands it very well, but there will be other witnesses 
afterwards from whom you will get these parfcioulars. 
But to purchase Aranmore under these circumstances 
would hive been very bad. 

7137. The Churman. — Just before mentioning the 
Deasely ©state you mentioned another estate? — Yes, 
the Irwin estate, 

7138. Tliat is sold ? — That is sold. 

7139. Direct to the tenants, t-oo?— Direct to the ten- 
ants. 

7140. vSir .Tons Colomb. — .\nd I think I understood 
you to say, in speaking of the position of the Aran- 
more tenantry, that the whole of the property was. 
mountain or bog, was it >iot ? — Yes. 

7141. And the landlord broke?— Yes ; and the ten- 
ants scarcely knew who was the right receiver. 

7142. The Chairman. — ^You passed on to the ques- 
tion of Aranmore as it is. Did you say all that you 

wanted to say with regard to the industrial ado? 

Very well. 

7143. You have rather gone off to another subject. I 

think you wanted to say som-sthing about minerals? 

Y’es, the minerals. I think there are minerals all 
along the coast tliat might be assisted by the Board in 
a small way. I think the Board should send expertB 
to where those minerals exist who would report whether 
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they are there itt quantity and quality to justify 
working, 

7144. What minerals da you reder to 1 — will com- 
mence with the parish of Panad. They would reqmre 
a pier there, and there is granite. Tlieii, in the neigh- 
bouring parish at Rosguill, there is also granite there. 
And then in Doe there is beautiful marble. In the 
parish of Doe, in the Presbyterian Church, there is 
beautiful Doe marble. The place is called Ballymoie. 
There is what they call Muckish Sand in that parish 
which could be utilised for several purposes ; and then 
I go on to tile parish of Cloughaneely, which is the 
parish next to Doe. Thera arei various mines and 
minerals there. There were silver mines opened thefre 
at one time, and they said the ore was good. 

7145. ^ver? — Yes, silver; and they say that there 
is a streak of gold in a place called Cashelnagorr, in 
the same parish, and it would be worth testing. And 
there is a flag quarry in Cloughaneely parish that could 
be opened. The people are very poor there. When I 
was a curate in that parish I thought the pctorest place 
1 ever saw was a place called Dunmore, in the parish 
of Cloughaneely. 

7146. Are they as bad as Meenacladdy ? — Just as bad 
as ever 1 saw. 

7147. Sir John Colome. — W hat Union is that in?— 
In Dunfanaghy Union. 

7148. The Chairman. — Your view is that something 
might be done with regard to these various minerals 
that you have told us of? — Yes. 

7149. May I ask what makes you hold that view — 
what makes you think that private enterprise would 
not take these things up if they could be profitably 
worked in any way? — ^Yes ; I think th^ should be 
started by the Congested Districts Board ivith Govern- 
ment funds, and it should be seen whether the quan- 
tity and quality were such as would justify the exten- 
sion or continuance of the works, and then for the 
Board to give it, up only assisting the thing in the 
initial stage, and then to make the people round it in- 
terested in the thing and work it as a company, or 
something of that kind. 

7150. Would you suggest that the Coi^ested Dis- 
tricts Board should ever permanently subsidise an in- 
dustry of that kind? — ^No, I would not go in for that ; 
only in the initial st^es. 

7151. Your point of view, I take it, is that if, by a 
grant for the erection of buildings or for the purchase 
of machinery or anything of that kind an industry of 
this sort can be started, that that is within the duty of 
the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

7152. Do you go so far as tO' say that the duty of the 
Board would be to make those researches themselves? 
— I do. I think they ^ould send there a scientific man 
to inquire — it would not be costly — into the eaistence 
of the mineral and ta develop it. 

7155. Would not that mean that they would have to 
have a branch of scientific men of very high order. I 
do not think they have got anybody that you could 
suggest. Mr. Walker works very Imd, but I doubt 
very much if Mr. Walker is an expert on gold mining? 
— Ho is y&ry good in his own department. 

7154. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould you sug- 
gest that there should be a'special mining expert in the 
employment of tlie Board? — I would. 

7155. The Chairman. — ^Is not the successful way the 
other way — is it not possible for these things to be de- 
veloped by people without the Congested Districts 
Board taking the first step ? — Certainly if tliey had the 
means. You are in a very poor district. 

7156. There are plenty of people who are always 
ready to start a company if it promises well, and 
surely it is for these people to make up some scheme 
and then to approach the Congested Districts Board 
vLili a definite proposal, is i± not? — Tliat would be the 
liglit way if it could be managed, but you must take 
into consideration, my lord, the circumstances of the 
people around this sea-board, who are all poor. 

7157. I do not mean that the people themselves 
should do it, or perhaps anybody living in the locality 
should do it, but I take it that the extent of gold or 
the extent of silver, or the extent of iron, or of any of 
those minerals that you have alluded to, are all fairly 
well known to scientific men in England. I fancy 
that these are all pretty well known and it would 1» 
for these men to formulate some scheme, and if it was 
merely a question of a grant in aid, or for buildings, 
or for machinery, that they should then approach the 
Congested Districts Board and ask for money? — Yea. 
They would have some data that they could go upon, 


some scientific investigations that would justify these 
people in undertaking it. — 

7158. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— T he way you Very Kev. 
suggest would be one way of doing it. Perhaps what Monaigaor 
was occurring to you was that as Mr. Walker’s report Walket. 
attracted Mr. Morton, so the report of an eminent 
engineer might induce a firm of contractors to look 

after the mineral resources of the parish? — Yes. 

7159. Mr. SuTHERLANP.— Have you any body in 
Ireland dealing with these things — is there not a 
geographical survey of Irish experts ? — Yes. 

7160. And you would propose that tlie Congested 
Districts Board should invite them to do it? — Yes, 
that would be a good way. There is another local in- 
dustry that we are all very anxious should he assisted. 

The fishing, which is a great relief to the distress, 
might fail. The fishing is very precarious, and 
if it faifed I do not know what the people could do. 

The only solution, if it be any solution at all, would 
be that we have a railway now, thanks to Mr. 

Balfour, to bring away the people out of the place ; be- 
cause if the fishing failed I do not see any means how 
they could live at all at present if they had no other 
industry to fail back upon, and there is an industry 
which if it were possible should be developed, and 
as it is even, can be developed, and that is the granite 
quarries. There are granite quarries, and they 
are quite extensive, and experts, I am told, have pro- 
nounced vei7 favourably on the quality. But about 
the quality I can only say myself that I have had 
columns polished from it for the altar in St. 
Columba's, and also for tbe tower in the Letterkenny 
Cathedral, and thejr are really beautiful, and 
there is some hand-polished, out of the quarries, to be 
seen in the graveyards, and they attract the atten- 
tion of any stranger immediately because they are 
most beautiful. It is of beautiful quality and beauti- 
ful texture. I am not an expert in matters of this 
kind, but these are things I know of my knowledge. A 
private company was started in 1889, as I understand. 

The Marquis Conyngliam leased the granite of this 
part of the country entirely to a private gentleman 
for the purpose of developing it, and, if I am cor- 
rect, the gentleman Jiimself I see is here ; I tliink 
that he, perhaps, sold it to some other parties, per- 
haps in Liverpool, after the company was formed,, and 
when it was in existence. This quarry was in opera- 
tion for three years, and our men are very intelligent, 
and the manager here, Mr. M'Bain, said he never met 
men of better ability for work of the kind, and he was 
well pleased with them ; and he worked in that way 
and it gave very great employment to the people of 
that place, and there were about fifty or sixty men 
employed, and the wages varied from 14s. 

7161. Sir John Oolomb. — Did it fail because it would 
not pay ? — It failed because funds ran out. The 
company raised a certain amount of money on 
it. They expended a lot of money in pur- 
chasing machinery. They puichased two cranes, 
which cost £600 or £700 each, and they made 
a railway line, so as to be able to bring the granite 
to the nearest port, a place called Cashelnable. 

They got tlie railway up there, and a channel sounded 
all the way up, and went to all that expenditure, 
and got a steamer for the lake to bring it across the 
lake, first from tlie quarry to the lake and then from 
tho lake to the railway, and from the railway to the 
boat, and when they had expended all th.at money 
they had to suspend operations, and there has 
been no employment there now for the last four or 
five years. And, starting that way, I do not know 
how it stands at present beyond this, that I heard 
they were about to form some company for the purpose 
of resuscitating it. 

7162. Presumably, people having spent their money 
in making preparations for a business, if they find 
it does not pay must drop it, must they not? — Oh, 
yes, surely. 

7163. Mr. Kavanagh. — Since then the railway line 
is closed ? — Yes, the railway line is closed ; it never 
was in operation much. 

7164. When they started by what means had they 
to bring the granite down to the sea ? — By cart. 

7165. Down here to Burtonport? — Yes. 

7166. The Chairman. — And then your view with 

regard to that is the same as with regard to the other 
minerals — that the Congested Districts Board 
should ? — Subsidise, 

7167. Should temporarily subsidise, but previous to 
that they should make some definite inquiry as to any 
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Oel 11 1906 ^®^^ conditions under -which these things 

■ L could be worked ? — Yes. I was anxious to give all the 

Very Rev particulars as to what was done, but this gentleman 

Monsigaor here will be able to tell how the thing stands. 

Walker. 7168. Then, we will get back to Aranmore, if you 

please ? — Aranmore, as I was saying, was very for- 
tunate in getting the Board to purchase it. 

7169. You liave told us that the fence was to divide 
the mountain from the arable land ? — Yes. 

7170. Is the whole of the mountain land on the 
opposite side of the fence to the- arable land held in 
common for grazing ? — Held in common grazing, and 
for turf. 

7171. And are the number of cattle that each tenant 
can graze on that land regulated according to the size 
of his holding ? — It is regulated by what he paid for 
it. They all paid the same amount. 

7172-3, By what he paid for it? — Yes. They bought 
out the mountain as well as the other parts of it. 

7174. There is a system which I do not personally 
quite understand. It is called the stint system 1 — 
Yes. 

7175. Do you know is that what they have hei-e ? — 
It is not. They forhid putting sheep on from the 
mainland, which was a great abuse formerly. 

7176. From the mainland ? — From the mainland. 
They put on cattle equally. All tenants have equal 
rights to graze on the mountain. 

_ 7177. Do you know who manages, who settles ques- 
tions of that kind — supposing one man wanted to put 
on more cattle than he was entitled to ? — There was a 
representative of the Board that saw about the thing. 

7178. Is there a representative of the Board there 
now? — No, he has gone to Tory Island. 

7179. Is there any kind of committee of the tenant- 
purchasers to carry on things of that kind, or would 
it be for one man to bring an action of trespass 
against another, or liow would it be settled? — They 
never have any disputes of the kind now. 

7180. But supposing there was a dispute of that 
kind is there any machinery for settling ii ? — I do 
not think so. 

7181. Mr. Kavakagh. — E xcept the law? — Except 
the law. We have something of that kind here in 
Rutland. A committee settles disputes. It was sug- 
gested that Aranmore tenants should elect a com- 
mittee for the purpose, too. 

7182. Is it your experience that the mode of arrang- 
ing this division of grazing from arable land works 
well ? — I think so. 

7183. We have heard at Buncrana, for instance, of 
one or two cases where the mountain Iiad been what 
they call “striped” to the top? — Yes. 

7184. Tliat is to say, tiiat eacli man had been given 
a piece of grazing individually for himself alone, and 
tiiat they had not got tills sort of commonage system ? 
— Yes. 

7185. Have you any experience of that system? — 
Yes, I think it would not be wortli the fences they 
would have to erect. 

7186. You prefer tliis system ? — Yes, this system is 
better. 

7187. Another point you have told us is that on 
Aranmore a number of cow-houses have been built, 
and tiiat the cows no longer share the dwellinghouse ? 
— That is true. 

7188. Is that improvement due to the Congested 
Districts Board when they were re-arranging the pro- 
perty, or to the Pari.sh Committee? — To the Parish 
Committee. 

7189. But when tlie Board bought the estate and 
improved it, did they not build cow-houses in con- 
nection witli the houses ? — No. In some cases they 
did, but not generally. 

7190. Most Rev. Dr. 0’DoN^■ELL. — Aranmore lias 
a Parish Committee, and it has a separate House 
Committee. That Committee had to be formed on 
Aranmore to see after improvements. It had a grant 
from tile funds available for the improvement of the 
estate ? — Yes ; but they did nothing to speak much of. 
The Committee has largely increased. They intend 
to prevent that practically. The Parish Committee 
was very large. 

7191. The Chatuman. — A ranmore is not a parish* 
-No. 

7192. But it had in that way a special Parish Com- 
mittee for itself?— Yes. We spent nearly £400. I 
have the figures here. 


7193. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Lord Dudley has 
mentioned local effort. When the Parish Committee 
was started here on the mainland was there a local 
contribution in this parish ? — The establishment of 
the Parish Committee — we are going into that subject 

73.94. Merely one case. I will ask you whether 
when the system was adopted here on the mainland 
you and others gave local contributions? — Yes; they 
did. A small committee meeting was held, and when 
we saw the use and the wisdom of this Parish Com- 
mittee scheme they handed in over £20 that very day. 
They considered it the best thing that had occurred 
yet. 

7195. Tlie Chaieman. — With regard to the cow- 
houses, have you found the same disposition on the 
mainland to erect cow-houses as you have on Aran- 
more? — Yes, the veiy same. The Parish Committee 
has done a great deal on the mainland, too, though 
the funds were far too small where the things were 
so very bad. 

7106. Do you find on places like Aranmore, where 
they have bought their holdings, that there is more dis- 
position to build oow-houses, as the Parish scheme 
helps them to do, than amongst the tenants of other 
estates who have not bought? — I think they also are 
disposed. 

7197. Have you noticed any difierence? — Not much. 

7198. That the parish scheme works equally weU 
with all classes ? — Yes, that is my impression. 

7199. Then, as to Aranmore, did the Board enlarge 
any holdings on the island? — It did. It enlarged 
some. 

7200. Wliere did they get the land? — The landlord 
at one time, as I have indicated already, sent away 
thirty families to Canada, and that land was vacant. 
He kept a good deal of it in his own hands ; and then 
when the land was vacant they enlarged with that 
some of the smallest farms first — a splendid idea. 
They added the land to the small farms. 

7201. I suppose there is nobody on Aranmore that 
lives entirely by the land — they all live by the fishing, 
also ? — 1 do not think they could exist in Aranmore 
without the fishing. 

7202. And there is nobody who has what is called 
an economic holding? — No economic landholders on 
the island — or on the land here, I might say. 

7203. Sir John Colomb, — Are there any licensed 
houses in Aranmore? — There are a number. 

7204. Can you offer any idea of how many there 
are? — I am almost ashamed to tell you there are 
seven. 

7205. Now, the Congested Districts Board in deal- 
ing with a problem like that of Arran Island had no 
power wliatever to do what they considered best per- 
haps, having regard to the interests of the people, 
with respect to those licences ? — No. 

7206. If there had been fifty you would have gone 
on and settled it, and left the fifty there? — There is 
no way of preventing this. A grocer’s licence is very 
easily got, and you could not prevent them from 
getting it. 

7207. Mr. Sutheeland. — And there were seven? — 
Seven. 

7208. Were there seven before the purchase ? — They 
increase much. 

7209. Did they spring up from the purchase ? — No 
there were seven always before the purchase. 

7210. Sir John Colomb. — Is Aranmore a Petty 
Sessions district ? — Y'es. 

7211. And there are Sessions regularly held ? — 
TJieie are. They come there occasionally. 

7212. And those licences, I suppose, were granted 
by the magistrates who sat there? — They were. 

7213. As long as the Temporary Law operates, how- 
e-ver, tliere will be no increase of them ? — No. 

7214. But when that law does come to an end it is 
possible you might have additions made without any 
power to prevent it ? — It is. 

7215. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did the Board in 
settling. Aranmore make the improvements to which 
you have referred, and which cost over £6,000, and 
sell the estate almost without any loss? — Yes — £6,083 
they expended on the estate. They bought this for 
about £8,000, and they sold it in 1905 to the tenants. 
The original rent when purchased fay the Board was 
£591, and the reduction decreased that by £230. The 
total annuity in respect of the resale price was £361, 
which was a reduction of £230 on tJie original rental. 
And then the houses were improved, the fences were 
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made, offices were added, the cattle removed from 
the dwellings, and the sanitary surroundings were im- 
proved, and spring wells were made for them. I 
think we gave £25 out of the Parish Committee money 
for the construction of wells. To realise what has 
■been done, my lord, I contrast it with the dreadful 
state it was in when the Congested Districts Board 
began to buy it. It was most miserable in every way. 
The liouses were most unsanitary, and the surround- 
ings also, and everything was in confusion on the 
mountain land, and I think the management of the 
island is an everlasting cr-edit to the Board. Mr. 
Doran, whom I accompanied there in the beginning, 
"has, I think, wonderful talents, and he met objections 
in every possible way that he could do to satisfy the 
people on every question that he was asked, right off, 
and I think now it is a model island compared with 
what it was. Besides the Congested Districts Board 
have helped the good lady whose name is, and 
•will, bo • in benediction for years to come, by 
giving the loan of money on easy terms for the erec- 
tion of suitable houses for her nurses in this parish 
and elsewhere. Lady Dudley deserves the lasting 
gratitude not only of the sick poor in remote parts, 
but of everyone who sympathises with and loves God’s 
poor. Her scheme is a Heaven-inspired cliarity, and 
whtn people come to realise its wisdom and its service 
to the sick, her charitable services for the relief of the 
suffering poor will be the theme of praise and grati- 
tude throughout the land. 

7216. Sir John Colomb. — Do you not find that those 
nurses are not merely allovia-tors of suffering, but 
that they also exercise a great humanising influence 
by contact with an ignorant people ? — Yes ; most cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. SuTHERLANTJ. — May I ask with regard to those 
Lady Dudley nurses, where did you get tliem from ? 

The CiiAiRiiAN. — I do not think this is within the 
•scope of the inquiry. 

7217. Mr. SuTHERLANP. — Oh, yes, it is directly 
connected with the relief of congested districts. Are 
they regularly trained in hospitals ? — They must get 
tliree or four years’ training in the best hospitals. 
They have the highest qualifications of any nurses in 
the Kingdom. 

7218. And are they under the manasement of local 
•medical authorities in the country 1 — They are under 
the management of a Committee in Dublin. But 
really there is no telling now the most horrible occur- 
rences that used to take place on the island. In the 
winter time no doctor could go across to the place, and 
then many of these poor people died ; many families 
were left helpless and many orphans, by the want of 
proper nursing. 

'7219. Is there a nurse resident on Arranmore Is- 
land ? — On Aranmore Island, and that is what I re- 
lerred to. And Lady Dudley has given another nurse 
for Annagry, in my parish. 

7220. Sir John Coiomb. — Then, on Arran Island 
there was no doctor and seven publichouses ? — Yes ; 
that is it ; and no nurse. And now they have every- 
thing. 

7221. Most Rev. _ Dr. O'Donkelp. — B efore taking 
leave of Aranmore, in connection with the agricultural 
.•condition of the island, while the land is not good 
land, it is, on the whol^ I take it, better than tlio 
rest of the land of the Rosses ? — They can be said to 
have no land in the Rosses now. It is nearly all 
rock. I asked some of the people how long could they 
live on the best land last Sunday at Kincasslagii 
Church, in the centre of the parish, and tliey said 
two months. 

7221a. If the Commissioners go to Aranmore, would 
it take them long to see much of the improvements ? — 
■Well, not long ; I think they could not see much in 
two hours. That is all I can say on the subject. 

7222. The Chairman. — Now, just one question. You 
know, some few years ago the Congested Districts 
Board carried on the work of agricultural improve- 
ment as regards stock ? — Yes. 

7223. And since ihat work was handed, over to the 
Agricultural Department, have you noticed any cliange 
in the work? — Oh, we have got no advantage from 
this Agriculture and Technical Board at all. 

7224. Was anything done in that respect in this 
district two years ago by the Congested Districts 
Board? — No, not jnuch, except tliat they made some 
drains. 

7225. But I mean as regards the improvement of 
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Stock. Did they improve the sto£k? — They sent ani- 

mals. The stock was very bad, inferior, and they sent L 

animals and improved the stock considerably. Very Rev. 

7226. Was anything done on Aranmore? — "Yes. Muusiguor 

7227. What was done there ? — They sent bulls, and 
asses, and rams, and so forth. 

7228. The Congested Districts Board ? — They did. 

7229. Is there a bull now on Aranmore? — There is. 

7230. Is there a shire horse ? — No. 

7231-2. Is the hull on Aranmore now, one sent by 
the Congested Districts Board or by the Agriculture 
Board ? — I think, by the Congested Districts Board. 

7233. You are sure of that? — Well, I am not sure, 
as I don't take any interest in the Agricultural Board. 

7234. But have you noticed any difference in the 
way that th^e things have been done since the trans 
fer was made to the Agricultural Department?— 
Practically speaking we had nothing to do with the 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Department. 

7235. But I wanted to know whether, going about 
your parish, you had noticed how these things were 
being done ? — No. 

7236. Is there any foundation for the belief that 
the animals are neglected now ? — The animals are not 
so numerous as they used to be at all. 

7237. Did you hear any complaints iji that respect in. 
your locality ? — Yes ; I used to hear complaints of those 
animals not being sent. 

7238. Would not that be rather the fault of your 
Committee? — Yes ; hut we here don’t do much in that 
way. 

7239. Mr. Kavanagh. — A nd tliat might be the 
cause ? — Yes. 

7240. The Chairman. — You know there are two 
systems of Parish Committees. There are what they 
call the Donegal system and the Mayo system. 

7241. Have you any views as to the relative merits 
of those two systems? — I know the system we adopted 
this year is the system of prizes and assistance. 

7242. You like that? — "Yes; that worlcs very well. 

For instance now, to give an idea of the amount of 
work done in my own parish, in the first year we got 
£36 from the Board, and £20, was subscribed 
locally. Then the following year, 1904, we got 
£75, and in 1905, £75. Well, it has been estimated 
by the supervisor that tlie value of the improvements 
made by those who got grants amounts to seven and a 
half times the amount of the grants that were made. 

But in this parish quite a number applied, and 
there will be some fault found that they did not carry 
out the views of the Board. And he estimates that 
all the improvements effected in this parish at twenty- 
five times the amount of the grants. And as to this, 
putting it in figures, £75 multiplied hy twenty-five 
would be £1,875, and £75 multiplied by seven and a 
half would £562, Hence the evident utility of in- 
creasing the grants generally throughout the Con- 
gested Districts. Our Committee has at present this 
year nearly 111 applicants, and can help only thirty- 
nine of them. Before I pass from the farms in this 
district I should mention that there are, in the land- 
lords hands, areas that might be utilized for the pur- 
pose of enlarging farms, and right here there is a 
farm which contains eighty acres of grazing land, and 
the people here are very badly off, and their holdings arc 
so miserable that it would bo very desirable that tliis 
place should be added when the purchase takes place. 

There ai-e eighty acres at Lackenagh that could be 
added to tlie holdings in the district, and there is also 
an island — Inniscoo — wJiere there are over eighty acres 
of grazing land, and it would be a,benefit to the people 
who have miserable holdings if ibis was bought and 
added to the small holdings by the Board. This 
would make their farms bigger and comparatively 
comfortable. 

7243. Sir John Colomb. — Y^ou speak of these eighty 
acres as being on a farm. Are there any houses on 
it? — No houses on it. It is a grazing farm, 

7244- It is in the landlord's own hands? — In thw 
landlord's own hands. 

7245. And ho has ether property ’—This other pro- 
perty !s the island of Inniscoo, which he lets for graz- 
ing to a person from the mainland, and to another, 
who I’esides there occasionally. For vears there was- 
a gentleman here named Mr. Keown. He 
rented both Lackenagh and the island of Inniscoo 
as^ a tenant, and I think his heir failed, and was 
evicted or did not meet the landlord and pay the rent, 
and it consequently fell into the landlord’s hands. 

K 
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/iw 11 lofir grazes it?— He lets it, and there are 

). i^ijub. claims in justice against it in this way. 

Very Rev. The tenant wlio owned it was a merchant, who lived 
tUdiiHigiior here, and was very well liked hy the people, and they 

Walker. made his shop a bank, and deposited their money 

there. Aranmore people who saved money in America 
came home, and deposited their money witJi Mr. Keown 
at five per cent., relying on his honesty ; and he was 
an honest, upright man ; and the extensive lands he 
possessed, as security for their money, but his heirs 
failed to pay the rent, and the property thus fell into 
the landlord’s liands, and the people lost hundreds of 
pounds in this way. 

7247. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneli. — T he eighty aci-es 
are on the mainland ? — Yes ; and eighty in the island. 

7248. And how did the Aranmore people come to 
take an intei'est in grazing so far away? — These de- 
positors looked upon the eighty acres Mr. Keown had 
in Luckenagh and the ei^ty or ninety he had as 
tenant in Inniscoo Island, and other property as 
sufficient security for their deposits, but lost all when 
the landlord seized for the arrears of rent. They got 
their groceries and everything in Mr. Keown’s shop, 
and he would give thorn five per cent, on deposits, 
and they woulcf trust anything to him. And then 
when the lands fell into the le.ndloid’s hands 
these people lost their money. They could not recover 
it fic.m tlie landlord oneo it came into his hands. , 
And these, lands should go to enlarge the holdings in 
the immediate vicinity of the places ; and if it was 
bought in the same way by the Board and divided 
among the people of Eiglicer and Burtonport it would 
help iLem very much. 

7249. Sir John Cot-omb. — I want to turn to another 
aspect of the question. How many publichouses are 
there in Annagry ? — Five, I suppose. 

7250. I asked yesterday, and I was told there were 
eleven? — There are not so many. There are four there 
right at the bridge. There are four in Annagry. 

7251. Now, you said one of the reasons of the conges- 
tion was the repugnance to the breaking up of fami- 


7252. Considering that among the well-to-do 
classes the breaking up of families is an inevitable 
thing that they all have to submit to, is it your 
opinion that as education advances and knowledge 
becomes mors general that that cause of congestion 
may be looked on as a declining force? — I think so. 


7253. Now, taking migration, I should like to have 
some information. It is not merely the adults that 
migrate to tlie Lagan and other places, but very young 
children go. Is that so ? — That is so. 

7254. Has that the effect of taking tliem away 
from the schools ? — It has. 

7255. And therefore it is prejudicial to the educa- 
tion of the people? — Very much. 

7256. And I see by some returns that I have that 
in this district of .Annagry forty-five per cent, of the 
population of the district are illiterate? — Yes. 

7257. Should I be justified in attributing that illite- 
racy to the fact that migration so interferes with the 
education of the children tliat they are left more 
ignorant than other people. Am I right in that? — 
Yes. 

7258. You see the line I am taking. 'The line I am 
on is that the sentiment which contributes to congestion 
must be influenced by more knowledge of the world, 
more education. And at present this education of the 
young is actually hampered in this district by the fact 
tliat economic necessities compel the young to be sent 
c.iff to earn money, and that they cannot attend school ? 

7259-60. Will you kindly develop that, because, from 
your vast knowledge, this may be an important point ? 


7261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnebl. — A t what age do 
they go to the Lagan? — They go very young to the 
Lagan at present. They nsed to carry them on their 
hacks out to Letterkenny to liii-o, and sometimes still 
they hire them at six and seven years old, and they 
are thus deprived of going to school, and when they 
come home in the winter they are sent to school for a 
few months, and it is impossible for them to make 
progress when they are so long a time away. 

7262. The Chaieman. — Do you mean to say that 
girls of six or seven years old are sometimes sent out ? 
— Sometimes sent out, yes. I have seen many a child 
of four years of age sent to hire. 

7263. For wliat? — For herding. She would get a 
pound a year. 


7264. They usually send them to the Lagan?— The' 
factories have taken a great deal of them. 

7265. But the factories will not employ a child of 
four years of age? — Not under fourteen. 

7266. Why is it necessary to import children into 
the Lagan — what is the necessity of importing chil- 
dren ot four ? — They generally don’t send them so 
young to the Lagan, but they hire them with friends 
at home. 

7267. Mr. Sotbeeland. — S ent away from their 
parents’ homes? — They herd in the district with 
friends and relatives. 

7268. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneli,. — W hat is the 
minimum age at which they usually send a child to 
ihe Lagan? — At nine or ten. 

7269. The Chaieman. — T his is the first I ever heard 
of it. What is the actual age at which they send 
them — what is the average age? — The average age 
would be about the age of sixteen perhaps. 

7270. And what is the minimum age at which they 
go? — Well, several of them go in at nine and ten. 

7271. They no longer go at six? — No; no longer; 
but lii.re in the parish at six and younger. 

7272. And nine and ten are the lowest now? — I 
think so, of those going to Lagan. 

7273. And children nine and ten years old go as 
herds ? — They go as herds. They go young to hire 
with neighbours. 

7274. Do you mean to say tliat children averaging 
that age are employed in factories? — No ; the factories’ 
won’t take them under thirteen. 

7275. And why should those children of. nine and 
ten. go tliere at all — why should not the local children 
of nine and ten do the herding? 

7276. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T o what class of 
people do they go — do they go to the big farmers? — 
They go to the big farmers. There may be an .older 
sister, in the Lagan, and when they want some little 
lielp she takes her little sisters there. 

7277. They go to earn money? — They go_ to earn 
money. They must earn money for their existence. • 

7278. Mr. Kavanagh, — H ow much do they give a 
four-year-old child? — I know one case in which I 
asked a woman if tlie child went to school, and she 
said, “ She is hired with me; I am her aunt, and 
she is getting a pound a year.” 

7279. And she is fed? — She is fed. 

7280. j\Tr. Suthbuland. — W hat would the educa- 
tional authority say to that ? — The educational 
authorities do- not interfere with that here. 

7281. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I f the Compul- 
sory Act were in force it could not touch that class of 
tiling as it could if it occurred in England ? — No. 

7282. Mr. Sutherland. — W itli regard to the ques- 
tion of ignorance and illiteracy, are illiteracy and 
ignorance' synonymous terms do you think? — Well, 
there is a distinction, but I don’t see the drift of it. 

7283. I only want to make it clear, because very 
frequently they arc mixed up. Those people though 
they are illiterate in English, which is a foreign 
tongue to them, are very intelligent people? — Yes, 
very intelligent. 

7284. And they are bilingual? — Yes. 

7285. And they can speak two languages ? — Yes. 

7286. And is not this a great test of education ? — 
They speak them eloquently. 

7287. They are masters of two languages? — They 
are. 

7288. And tliat in your opinion makes up a good 
deal for illiteracy m English ? — Yes ; they are very 
intelligent. 

7289. 1 must say something about the houses which 
ai-e so much mentioned. What struck me yesterday 
in going through the district was the difference be- 
tween the liouses and the quality of the land on 
which they live ? — Yes. 

7290. You say you have 509 one-roomed houses in 
your parish? — Yes. 

7291. What is the size of those rooms?- — Well, they 
vavv, and are fairly large. 

7292. Where are these dwellings — not near the 
road ? — Some of them. They are mostly away in the 
country. 

7293. And how do you account for the difference be- 
tween the quality of the houses and the land on which 
the people live ? — The land is of a very inferior 
quality. If you can judge the land by the rent — 
poor land here sometimes varies from 2s, 6d. rent up. 

7294. I want to know where the money came from 
that built the house. It certainly did not come out 
of the land? — They earn it ifi Scotland and elsewhere. 
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7295. Sir John Colomb, — A nd the Lagan? — And 
the Lagan. They used to earn a great deal of money 
in Scotland, and the Scotch farmers wrote to them 
Jiere whenever they wanted them. 

7296. Mr. Sbtheeland. — A nd are those houses on 
the mountain on sub-divided holdings ? — Mostly, yes. 

7297. And as cultivation goes on they add to the 
house ?— Yes. 

7297a. Is that the process ? — Yes ; they begin with 
one room, and then they afterwards add another 
room. 

7298. So that those 509 one-roomed houses may be 
reduced in number very considerably by and by ? — ■ 
They may. 

7299. Sir John CoiOMB. — I use the term “illiterate" 
in the ordinary English sense of being unable to read 
and write. 

Mr. Shthebiand. — T o read and write English. 

7300. Sir John Colomb. — T o read and write. You 
do not mean the Commission to understand that these 
people can write in Irish ? — Some of them at the class 
oan write Irish now, but up to lately they could not 
write in Irish. But all the classes write"lrish now, 
noth languages. 

7301. The Chaikmak. — I do not think you have said 


6T 


anything with regard to the desire of the people to jj 
buy estates through the Congested Districts Board. I ' _L 
understand your references all referred to direct pur- Very Rov. 
chase ? — There are three estates, and the tenants would Muiisiguur 
lilce the Congested Districts Board to purchase for V'alker. 

7302. When you say that the tenants would wish to 
purchase do you mean that they would wish to pur- 
chase direct from the landlord ? Is there any question 
of the Congested Districts Board purchasing ? — They 
would like the Congested Districts Board to purchase 
fciv them. It has been so successful at Aianmoie and 
elsewhere that they would not like to buy any other 
way than through the Congested Districts Board. 

They would like the Congested Districts Board to 
buy directly from the landlord. They so well 

pleased with Aranmore that they would like the Con- 
gn.stcd Districts Board to follow the same course. 

7303. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On the point of 
illiteracy you say that altliough for the want of 
school and for the reasons you have named many of 
the agriculturaJl people are illiterate, many of them 
know the two languages equally, and are very keen- 
witted, and have an amount of general information 
that sometimes people who have been at school could 
not boast of ? — They have. It is astonishing. Th«y 
go to Scotland and elsewhere and leani a great deal. 


Mr. James F. O’Donnei.l examined. 

_ Ml'. James F. 

7304. The Chairman. — You are a member of the and a decent boat-slip made. The fishermen at u’Doimell. 

County Council? — I was, but I am not at present. I Falchorrib are very much handicapped, and Palmore 

was nominated by tliem. and Maghery are equally as bad for want of pier 

7305. We would be glad to hear any views which accommodation for the safety of their boats. The 

you care to bring before us in reference to the matters herring fishing is a very uncertain industry ; the fish 

with which this Commission has to deal ? — Since the are here to-day and away to-morrow, and may stay 
Congested Districts Board was established it has done away for years, as they did before. If such were to 
? towards the improvement of this district happen the people who make their living by fishing, 

(the Eo^es), one of the most — if not the most — con- having no land to fall back on for support, would be 

gested; district in Ireland. A wild district has been in a worse state than ever ; and, consequently, we 
opened up by new roads, encouragement has been want some permanent industries which we could de- 
given to people to improve their holdings and offices. pend on. Kelp-making on the coast has declined, 

The Board purchased ilie Island of Aranmore, and and very little money is now made of it. Although 
has transformed the aspect of the place in various it is very severe and slavish work, the present price 
ways, and has brought peace and contentment to the does not pay the maker over 2s. per day ; and even 
Islanders. The work of the Board is very popular, at that price it is only in good weather it can be 

and long may it exist to carry on the benevolent work, made. During the trying times in this district (be- 

But the greatest benefit of all is the encouragement of fore the. fishing was developed) the people depended 
the fishing industry, wliicii has put new life into the solely on -the money earned at the Scotch harvest for 
inhabitants of the coast. Private individuals, befoi-e the payments of rents and all other demands ; to-day 
the Board was established, attempted to establish the it is a thing of the past ; as the introduction of reap- 
herring fishery. Mr. William Hammond (who was ing and self-binding machines has done away with the 
then Lord Conyngham’s representative in the Rosses) demand on manual labour. The development of our 

attempted it in the year 1876, and again in 1880, but granite quarries on an extensive scale would be a 

it failed. Later on, in 1889 and 1890, our respected very great boon to tliis district, as it would give con- 

Parish Priest (the late Vei-y E.ev, Bernard Walker) stant and widespread employment to a great number 

and Mr. Hammond made success sure. Father of our people. The quality of tlie material 

Walker purchased a large quantity of nets and some is first-rate, and if properly managed it cannot 

boats, and distributed them throughout the Rosses ; fail to find an extensive market. The manu- 

at the same time he distributed some salmon nets facture of peat for fuel and peat-moss litter 

amongst the fishermen. I think T am safe in saying could be established, as in various townknds 
lie expended over £500 of his own money in trying to there is an abundance of the raw material, 
develop the fishing in this district. He also gave the The reclamation of moorland is a matter of great im- 
stores in which the existing cooperage is carried on portance, and could be taken in hand by the Board, 

to the Board for a sum of £200, which was only a small with permanent benefit to the people, as migration 

part of its price, as it was value for £1,000. The could be adopted, if even on a small scale. Moorland 

Board then took the matter up along the coast of the drained, limed, and properly tilled gives good crops, 

county, and, no doubt, made it a great success. Still There are instances of this to be found in the town- 
much more could be done in order to develop the land of Cronashallog (where Mr. Hammond reclaimed 
fishing industry on our coast properly ; larger boats, a field of moorland of the rawest materials. I have 
if supplied, would do better ; the facilities for saving known him to gi'ow eighty tons of good potatoes in 
life and property is very bad. and, in tact, we have one year off the field referred to, and a mangificent 

very poor facilities for the landing of fish. The crop of oats the following year), and also at Meen- 

Tslands of Innishfree, Tnnishkerragh, Innisliaal, Rut- bannad, where a number of small plots has been re- 
land, Inniscoo, and Eigliter send a fleet of not less claimed by neighbouring farmers, who had not 

than sixty boats to the Bay, though there is not even sufficient land of their own to live on ; and also 

a boat-slip on either of the islands mentioned. On similar instances are to be found at Meenmore, Bel- 

the Island of Aranmore we have a fleet of almost 200 emit, and Annagry Mountain, The existing plots 
fishing boats, which are all manned off the Island. on which the people are living are far too small, and 

These 200 boats have to be launched every morning, a large proportion of the acreage is rock ; average rent 

and hauled up at night ; strange, there is not even a about Ms. There are thousands of acres of this un- 

landing stage on the Island for boats to come along- reclaimed moorland at Craghy, Meenatootan, Meen- 
side. Much hardships could be saved if two piers derryahirk, Brockagh, Tangavane, Meenleoknalore, 
were built, one on each end of the Island, and also and Cronashallog, all within a distance of nine miles 
some boat-slips. The mainland from Dunfanaghy to from here. These moorlands have several limestone 
Falchorrib requires being looked to. Magheraroartv, quarries in different centres, which would facilitate 
Macheragallon, and the Islands of Tnnisboffin, In- the mode of reclamation very much. The mode of 
nishitter, and Innishmane are in much need of safe transit to this district is greatly improved within the 
landing and boat-slips. Burtonport requires the last twenty years. Previous to that the bulk of the 
approach to its liavbour dredged, its pier extended, provisions were carted by road from Londonderry, a 
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distance of almost fifty miles, which meant £2 10s. 
per ton carriage, adding very much to the price of 
the goods. In the year 1887, Mr. Hammond, who 
was always most enterprising, purchased a small 
steamer, which he ran between Londonderry and 
Killybegs, serving all the ports on the coast of the 
county of Donegal, resulting in a reduction of the 
carriage from £2 IO 5 . to 10^. per ton. Later on the 
late John Herdman, d.l., came to Mr. Hammond’s 
assistance, thus leaving us a regular sea-service ever 
since. Now the railway made by the Government 
from Letterkenny to Burtonport is a further improve- 
ment to the district. I am pleased to say that the 
Jish market on the coast of the county has much im- 
proved for the past ten years, which is principally 
due to Mr. John. L. Sayer, of London. In 1895, 
although there were not more than one-fourth of the 
number of boats fishing that are at present, the price 
paid at Burtonport was very small. I purchased 
lierrings myself in that year for 4«. per cran. The 
following year His Grace the Dulce of Abercorn visited 
the district. He witnessed not less than seventy boats 
lying at tlie Burtonport Pier, all having good catches, 
but no market for the fisli. He immediately tele- 
graphed to Mr. John L. Sayer, of Billingsgate, 
London, requesting him to appoint a representative, 
who would take the fish from the boats, and have 
them forwarded without delay. Mr. Sayer took the 
matter up at once ; sent his representative, Mr. John 
Guthrie, who went to work, and expended over £3,000 
on the erection of fish-curing stations and kippering 
houses. Mr. Sayer then formed a company, which is 
known as the Donegal Fishing Company, This com- 
pany had nets woricing this year value for £2,000, 
boate value £5,000, stock value £3,000, and the amount 
of cash paid out by them for lobsters alone, from 1st 
May to 30th September, exceeds £900. The total 
amount of cash paid for fish, wages, and incidental 
expenses by this company from 28th February, 1904, 
to 31st August, 1906 (two and a half years), is 
£27,360. The adoption of a Crown brand would, I 
think, be a great benefit to both fisliermen and local 
fish-buyer. 

7306. A Crown brand on the barrel before going to 
market? — Yes. In the first place because it would 
enable the small local buyers to realise as much for their 
lierrings as the large, established Scotch firms. Pro- 
vided the local buyer cure thi* same barrings as the large 
Scotch firms, and cure them equally well, he cannot 
realise within 10s. to 12s. per barrel of his Sebteh 
competitor. The Scotch curevs have their brands 
alwaj;9 in the market, and it is so well known there 
that it is sufficient guarantee for the quality of the 
fish. In the next place the fishermen will reap the 
benefit in their prices, as local buyers have little ex- 
pense, and if placed in an equal position with Scotch 
and English buyers we are inclined to think they 
would work for a smaller margin of profit, At pre- 
sent the rates of transit for fresli herrings are most 
prohibitive, as Norwegian or Danish fishermen can 
send their helpings much cheaper to the London 
market. I think the State should at least put the 
poor people living within the bounds of the Empire 
in a position to compete with foi-eigners. On the sub- 
ject of barrel-making, I should say that some young 
men in this neighbourhood have served their appren- 
ticeship to the coopering trade at the Congested Board 
Cooperage. The Board undertook to supply them 
with staves, and these young men went to considerable 
expense in building a cooperage, or shed, in buying 
the implements, and everything connected with barrel- 
making. They now find that the quantity of staves 
supplied cannot keep them employed more than three 
months. This is a trade that should be encouraged, 
as there is plenty of employment for coopers during 
iho fishing season, and wo cannot turn out sufficient 
barrels locally, thousands having to be imported from 
Peterhead There are quantities of staves lying 
unused at Burtonport cooperage, and it is certainly 
very harsh on those young men being kept walking 
about with such quantities of material in the country 

7307. You touched on the subject of the manufac- 
ture of peal fuel. Is it yoiii- opinion that it would be 
advantageous, speaking generally ? — I think it would. 

7308. Suppose that this attempt to make fuel out 
of peat is a success, or that some other process which 
entails the use of peat is adopted, do vou -think that 
the improvement which might for a time be derived 
in a district like this from the sale of the peat would 
counterbalance the evils which might be expected later 
on from the shortage of peat?— I think it would. 


7309. You would be for using the peat up as long as. 
you can get a sale for it as quickly as you can, no. 
matter wliat the future may have in store? — I think, 
it would benefit the people very much at the present 
time, and last a considerable time, considering the 
quantity of peat we have in this district. We have- 
no less than 20,000 acres of it within a radius o£ 
nine miles of us. 

7310. You are not one of those who think that peat, 
cught to be husbanded for the purposes of domestic- 
fuel ? — There are parts of it could be utilised for that. 
I would not go in for utilising the whole of it for that 
purpose. 

7311. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where yoix 
have a large supply of peat, is there any water power 
that could be utilised? — It is all dotted over with 
lakes and rivers, the unreclaimed moorland referred 
to. 

7312. The Ciiairman. — H as everybody in this dis' 
trict got facilities for turbary? — No, they have not. 

7313. What happens in these cases ? — There are a 
number of us have to go five or six miles for the peat. 

7314. They have all got it? — Some have to buy it 
from their neighbour at a distance of five or sis 
miles. 

7315. Have you noticed that their condition is 
much worse than that of those who have peat: does- 
it make much difference ? — It makes a great deal more 
difference, because they have to find the money to pay 
for tlie turf, and they have more labour than the man 
who cuts it on his own land, 

7316. You don't think you would have a very 
serious state of things if peat in great quantities were- 
used for these purposes? — I don’t think so. Of 
course, if we had constant employment for our people, 
if our industries were properly developed, and there 
were constant weekly wages paid the same as in Glas- 
gow and elsewhere, we could. 

7317. You have spoken also of the development of 
granite. You are a business man. Have you any 
reason to suppose the granite could be worked success- 
fully? — I have every reason to suppose it could be 
worlced with great success. I think there is a gentle- 
man here who can throw much light on it ; but con- 
sidering we have thousands of tons of it here, and we 
have facilities for shipping it along the coast, and 
that we have a railway station too, I think it coulii 
be worked with great success. 

7318. You have not gone into the figures at all ? — 
No, I have not, 

7319. As regards the reclamation of moorland, is 
that moorland grazed at present ? — A very small por- 
tion of it. It is the worst kind of grazing. It re- 
quii-es draining and tilling. It is sour, dangerous 
grazing. 

7320. At present a great portion of it is lying un- 
used ? — Yes. 

7321. What would its valuation, per acre, be about ? 
— It would be very little. I had the grazing of 1,500 
or 1,600 acres of it for seven or eight years, the whole 
lot of it for £8. 

7322. You think if tlie moorland were reclaimed, 
and reclaimed successfully, it would not create a 
shortage of grazing grounds in the locality ? — No, I 
don’t think we would suffer in that respect at nli, 
because this is not a good stock-raising country. 
There is too much granite in it, 

7323. I suppose the people have got cattle ? — Y'^s. 
Each house has a cow or two. 

7324. This moorland is some distancei away ? — 
Bt'tween eight and nine miles. 

7325. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would not 
produce much for cattle ? — No ; it would be very bad 
fur grazing. It wduld require to be tilled and drained 
properly. There is no substance in the grass. 

7326. Would you b.avc to out deep before you reach 
a gravel sub-soil? — In some places it is shallow, but 
iu many places it is vei-y deep. There is a great 
deal of peat on it in many places. 

7327. Sir. KavanaGii. — D ocs not it carry sheep? — 
Some sheep run upon it. 

7328. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Docs it do well 
for sheep? — Not veiy well. 

7329. The Chaiuji-an. — There are a wooUen and a 
carpet factory ? — Yes. 

7330. If you did away with the sheep grazing, you 
would do away witli the supply of wool?— We have 
not many sheep in this district. 

^ 7531. Not enough to supply those two factories ?— 
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7532. Tlie cooparage 3'ou ate speaking of, do 3-011 
•think it oould be made a paying concern ? — I think it 
could. Last season ■we cured over 16,000 barrels here. 
I think, at the most, there cannot be more than 
7,000 or 8,000 barrels turned out, and they are not 
all used at Burtonport. Some of theme ate sent on to 
Killybegs, and some of tlsem sent on -to the Downing’s, 
and even some of these men who are learning tlieir 
trade as coopers have to go to find employment in 
Scotland, Peterhead, and these places, and make 
barrels which come back to Burtonport again to be 
filled. It would be a great matter for these poor 
jieople to be employed at home, where they learn their 
Irade. 

7333. It is worked by the Congested Districts Board 
at present? — Yes. 

7334-5. You are not aware whether they make a 
2)rofit or loss? — As far as my experience goes, it 
should be worked at a profit, because they get from 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. a barrel, and we can get barrels 
from Scotland at 3s. lOd. delivered in Burtonport. 

The Chaikman. — I am told, as a matter of 
fact, it is not worked at a profit. It is just worked 
without loss. I believe the price is about 4s. 4d. 

7336. Mr. Kavanagh. — If they can get barrels from 
Scotland at 3s. lOd., people are not going to pay 
4s. 4d. here ? — No ; but necessity will make people do 
such things, and if I see a chance of making a few 
pounds, I am not going to wait for a 3s. lOd. barrel ; 
if a 4s. 4d. barrel is convenient, I will fall back on it. 

7337. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donsell. — I f local coopers 
began to make barrels here, would it be in their favour 
to fix the price of the barrels at a fair market stan- 
dard ? — Yes, it would. They would only require a 
living. I know the two coopers. They are two 
brothers. The Congested Districts Board was to 
supply staves. If they got staves to keep them going 
all the year, they could sell the barrels and make a 
profit, 

7338. Have they been idle? — Yes. 

7539. The Chairman’. — Why cannot they import the 
staves they want? — These poor men have no means 
of importing staves. 

7340. Why cannot they import staves when other 
people making barrels import staves ?—Tliere are 
never any staves imported liere except what the Con- 
gested Districts Board import. 

7341. Do you mean to say that these people don’t 
know how to set about importing staves ? — They would 
1‘equire to forward the money. No company would 
give the staves without security, 

7342. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnet.l.— W hat objection 
was made to supplying them with staves?— I don’t 
Icnow. There was soinetliing occurred, and there was 
some correspondence, but my memory is not clear 
about it just now. 

7343. - Do you think we could have the correspon- 
dence here without going to Dublin for it?— Yes 

7344. Mr. Sutherland.— I s it Scotch-grown timber 
*Kat they make into staves? — It is; at least it is 
Scotch timber tliat lias been used in all the barrels 
made in the Rosses since the Board was established, 
or at least Norwegian. 

7345. You know the custom in Scotland is to im- 
port directly from Norway and Sweden ?— That is the 
way we get it. 


7346. Could not you get one of these small vessel 
to come direct with a cargo to Burtonport ?— We couL 
very well, if we had the means of purchasing them. 

7347. Is local enterprise not equal to that; is ther 
no local bank that would help you?— We did no 
reach that stage yet. 


7348. What you want is money advanced to these 
Ygg”® them to buy a cargo of staves ?— 


7349. They would repay it?— Tho 
enough. They are anxious to work, 
to make money without money. 


men are honest 
It is very hard 


7350. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D id these youni 
men learn their trade at the cooperage? — Yes the- 
put up their time and when they could not find em‘ 
before the- 

Scotland, they came to the conclusioi 
SXrZ-'’ cooperage of their own 

Tid they communicated with the Board 

The Board, as far as I could gather from them, pro 
11* them with staves to keep them work 

ing all the year with the result that the quantity 
of staves they got lasted throe months. ^ 


7351. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a complaint of a jj ^gQg • 
definite breach of promise on the part of the Con- -1— 
gested Districts Board ? — As fur as I can gather, it is. Mr James F. 

7352. Sir John Colomb. — D o I understand you to O'Donnell, 
say that the cooperage established by private enter- 
prise would pay ? — 1 think it would. 

7353. And that there is money in it ? — I believe it 
would malce money if the fishing continued, but, of 
course, the fishing is uncertain. 

7354. Suppose that the Congested Districts Board 
advances money to these two young men, and that the 
fishing turns out uncertain, how are they to pay 
back ? — In the first place, they had the material. 

7355. If the fish failed, there would be no demand ? 

—‘There would be a demand somewhere. 

7356. Why? — They could send the barrels to Scot- 

7357. You mean because there are two excellent 
young coopers here who would like to see a great 
alteration made so that they could get work at their 
door, and then if the fish failed them, they would be 
able to export? — Yes. 

7358. Do you really think, considering the cost in- 
volved in an undertaking of that sort, it would be 
possible for two young men in tliis country, having 
assumed a heavy debt to start their business, to carry 
it on under those circumstances? — I think there can 
be no question of a heavy debt. £30 worth of staves 
would keep them going a considerable time. 

7359. Would £30 put into the cooperage here bring 
a remunerative profit ? — It would. 

7360. Do you mean to say that in a district like 
this, with something like £10,000 a year coming in for 
fish — it was said £27,000 for two years and a half, 
and that is over £10,000 a year — do you mean to say 
that, though that much money is coming in here, 

£30 cannot be raised to start a paying business that 
would employ these two young coopers ? — That is not 
entirely money paid for fish. There are other in- 
cidental expenses included in that £27,000. 

7361. But it is due to the fishing industry? — It Is. 

What I am trying to convey to the Commissioners is 
this, that we should have these barrels that were im- 
ported last year into Burtonport, 6,000 or 7,000 
barrels from Peterhead, made at Burtonport, and 
employment given to young men, not these two- 
men that I refer to altogether, but tliirty more 
besides. See tho number of coopers it would take to 
make 7,000 or 8,000 barrels. If we had these barrels 
imported from Peterhead made at Burtonport, it 
would give employment to a number of persons who 
would be first to supply tlie barrels cheaper to the 
fish bu3’er. 

7362. You have no complaint to make against the 
Congested Districts Board except tlint these two young 
men and others are not employed ; do you think there • 
is any hampering of the fishing industry by the pre- 
sent system ?— Yes. I think the barrels should be all 
made where the fish are fished. 

7363. Mr. Sutjierland. — Or in Ireland ? — Or in 
Ireland. 

7364. Sir -John Colomb. — That is your opinion in 
the interests of this district or in the interesr.s of 
Ireland, but what I want to get at is, is the operation- 
of fishing hero in any wa,v hampered or restricted hy 
tlie present system adopted of providing the barrels'? 

— It is. 

7365. In what way ? — The mode of transit here is 
not entirely certain. Suppose we have a great fishing 
to-moirow, and we have a breakdown on the Lou^h 
Swilly railway, which is carrying 1,000 barrels, and 
suppose those barrels don’t arrive in time, the Luvers 
will not buy the fish from the fishermen. 


.w.—. uie iisuing inaustry t-een 

in any way hampered or stopped bv this system prov- 
mg ineffective to provide the barrels where wanted ?— 
On some occasions it has. For instance, last season 
1 liave Jenown buyers to come to me and sav “I am 
sorry I could not be at your sale to-day, ‘because I 
had no empties, and I cannot depend on the train 
bringing mv empties to-day,” whereas, if we had the 
barrels up hwe. I would certainlv expect that man’s 
bid, but he is handicapped for the want of barrels, 
and the result is a loss to the poor fisherman. He is 

Sr ”",, '»“0 

7367. Then we are to understand that there have 
^en occasions on which the fishermen suffei-ed becaul! 
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Oct 11 1906 this? — On many occasions last 

■ _L ' winter. I won't go beyond last winter. 

Mr. James F. 7S69. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donkell. — W as it due to a 

O’Di'imcll. breakdown in the train? — Yes. 

7370. The Chaieman. — Your point is, even if there 
had not been breakdowns in the past, if the fishing 
is good, at any time there might be a shortage of 
barrels unless the local supply is kept mote or less up 
to the possibilities of the demand? — Yes. 

7371. Your other point is, that as it is necessary to 
develop labour in this district, as many hands as 
possible should be employed locally here to make the 
barrels that are used for tlie fish ? — Yes. 

7372. Sir John Colomb. — And that that could be 
met and a proper supply of barrels got if there were 
a cooperage, the cost of starting which would be 
£30 ? — No ; but if the existing cooperage belonging to 
the Board were made at least three times tlie size it 
is, and employed at least three times the number of 
persons it employs at present. There are only about 
seven apprentices in the yard and a few coopers. 

7373. A reserve should be kept? — Yes. 

7374. When tliat reserve is reached, the boys would 
be discharged? — I think not. 

7375. They would not go on making barrels in- 
definitely beyond what was required for the wants of 
the district ? — At present not more than one-eighth of 
the barrels used are made here. 

7376. Your point is that these barrels should be 
made in the country or Burton port? — Not necessarily 
in Burtonport, but in Donegal. 

7377. Most Rev. Dr. CDonkeli,. — Is it that you 
would make barrels on the Irish coast for the Irish 
fishing ? — That is my point. 

7378. Sir John Colomb. — ^How are you to stop com- 
petition from Scotland, Norway and elsewhere ; 
suppose in these places, with machinery and advanced 
appliances, they can supply barrels cheaper, don’t 
you think the fish buyers would buy them, and where, 
then, would tlie dearer Irish barrels be ? — I think they 
would be in favour of supporting industry. 

7379. Although at a loss? — At present they are 
paying the Congested Districts Board 4s. 4d. 

7380. The Chairman. — Would the coopers around 
here be willing to worl: on terms which would reduce 
the cost of the barrels below that of the Scotch bar- 
rels ? — They would sooner work here than go to Scot- 
land, because in Scotland they have to pay for 
boarding out, and here they would live at home. 

7381. If there was a competition for fish barrels, 
would the people be willing to work here for such 
wages as would reduce the cost of the barrel below the 
price for which it could be produced in Scotland? — 
They would, certainly. 

7382. Therefore, would not it be likely that if the 
barrels were produced liere more cheaply than in 
.Scotland, the local barrels would be bought? — The 


local barrels would be bought, and of course they 
could afford to work cheaper, because by living at 
home they save the expense of going to Scotland and 
coming back, and they have not the expense of board- 
ing out. 

7383. Mr. Sutherland. — That does not come in at 
all, the question of the cooper working at home here. 
The question is, would they work at a little lower 
wages than the Scotch cooper in order to be able to 
undei-sell him in the Irish market? — The coopers 
would. 

7384. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — In order to sell 
articles of Irish manufacture, they should be sold at 
the same price as imported articles ? — Yes. 

7385. If the price was about the same, you considea- 
the preference would be given to the local manufac- 
turer? — I am confident of it. 

7386. Sir John Colomb. — About lime for the moor 
lands — where are the limekilns ? Take the moor- 
lands we have heard described to-day by Monsignor 
Walker — how near is limestone to that district? — 
There are limestone quarries to my own knowledge in 
each town, as mentioned. 

7387. Is any lime burned there? — There is. 

7388. Where do they get the culm — do they burn it 
with turf ? — ^They burn it with turf, and send it on to 
Burtonport here. 

7389. Is there a large demand for lime in the 
neighbourhood of those kilns? — There is, but they 
have to send a long distance because these districts 
referred to are very thinly populated, and they have 
to send to tiie Rosses here and Burtonport and all 
round. 

7390. The limestone is not convenient to these areas 
of bog that you think might be reclaimed ? — It is in 
the centre of the bog. 

7391. Is tliis tile case, that where the limestone is 
•close to tlie bog there is no population ? — There is not. 

7392. And the people who do use the lime have cora- 
sequently to draw it a long distance ? — They have. 

7393. What is lime a barrel at the kiln? — Nine- 
pence and tenpence, delivered in Burtonport a 
shilling. 

7394. Is it much used in Burtonport for the potato 
gardens ? — Very little for potato gardens. It is only 
used for building purposes and limewashing. The 
lime is too far away. 

Sir John Colomb. — I f it is delivered in Burtonport 
at a shilling that is not very dear. 

7395. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The size of a 
barrel of lime varies a great deal in different parts ? — 
As far as I understand a barrel of lime should weigh 
from five to ten stone. 

7396. How many barrels of lime could be carried 
in a cart ? — Twelve barrels in an ordinary cart. We 
reckon twelve barrels of lime. 


Mr.'.TnIm A. 


Mr. John A. Pcw-’Jerot examined. 


7397. The Chairman. — I think for the last fifteen 
years you have been acting in connection with Lord 
Conyngham’s estate? — Yes, I have been agent of this 
portion of the property for about thirt^n years, I 
think. I was, and am still, agent of another portion 
of the Marquis Oonyngham’s estate in County Done- 
gal for a long time. 

7396. Ton have prepared notes of your evidence for 
the Commiesion? — The first paragraph refers to a 
large number of tenants in the Rosses. It is 
very difficult to tell how many tenants exactly there 
are in tiie Rosses. I could tell you the number of 
tenancies in the rental. Some of the places would 
be places held by the same person. There are about 
1,500 tenancies in the rental at an average of 
£1 2s. 6J. a tenant. That does not accurately re- 
present the number of tenants on the estate, because 
the estate technically extends from the Crolly river to 
the barony boundary to the westward and includes in 
it fee farm grants. In Glenties district, for 
which I am agent, there is congestion, but it is not of 
the same character as in t!ie Rosses, and I think 
hereafter improvements could be made there whicli 
would be of great benefit, but the Rosses is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult question, and I have thought a 
great deal as to how it would be possible to deal 
with the Rosses. 


7399. You say although other portions of the 
Marquis’s estate are more or less congested there would 
be no immediate necessity for dealing with them? — 
No. 

7400. What parts do you refer to now? — Parts of 
the neighbourhood of Glenties. 

7401. Why do you think there is no immediate 
necessity for dealing witli them ? — Because the hold- 
ings are larger, and they approach nearer to paying 
their own way. 

7402. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — It is a relative 
question? — Yes, and T think that a district like this 
^ould engage the attention of the Government more 
immediately. 

7403. You consider a district like the Rosses calls 
for more immediate action than a property like the 
Glenties property? — Yes. 

7404. The Chairman. — Does the Glenties property 
not want improvement at all? — It wants improvement 
and attention very much, but I don’t look on it as 
so pressing, nor is it so difficult to deal with. 

7405. Then, tell us about the Rosses ? — As to 
the Rosses, I have always thought I could only deal 
with it, suppose I had unlimited power, by some large 
scheme of migration or by establishing industries. 
For practical purposes there are no large grazing 
farms in the Rosses that could really relieve the 
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congestion where there is such an immense numher of 
people to be dealt with. 

7406. Did you 'hear the evidence which Monsignor 
Walker gave this morning? — I iieard Monsignor 
Walker talk about a farm of eighty acres, I think. 

7407. Did you hear his opinion that, although it is 
not possible to get the old people to move, it might 
be possible to move the young men ? — Yes. 

7408. Do you agree with that ? — I don’t think you 
could get any of them to move, either young or old, 
except on to good pasture farms or something like 
that. 

7409. Do they emigrate from here ? — Not to a very 
large extent. 

7410. They migrate greatly ? — They migrate over to 
Scotland. Great numbers of them go over for a few 
months in the year. 

7411. You think although they migrate every year, 
in order to assist in agricultural work over there, 
they would be indisposed to migrate if better farms 
were_ found for them than those they inhabit now ? — 
I think BO. They have an extraordinary devotion to 
their own locality. I have known men who have 
been aU over the world : I know an Aranmore man 
who has been in South Carolina and all over the world 
and he always came back again to Aranmore. I asked 
him why he came back, and his answer was, “ Home, 
sweet home.” 

7412. You think it applies to the young men as 
well as to the old? — I think it does. 

741S. Have you ever thought whether it would be 
possible to remove a little community of, say, six or 
eight families ? — think that would be woi-tli trying. 
I cannot form an opinion as to whether it would be 
practicable, but I believe it might be possible. 

7414. Suppose you had a tract of land in some other 
part of Ireland and you could deal with it in tlie 
same way as you could deal with such land in Canada, 
South Africa, or other countries, and that you could 
take down there a little community of people, do you 
think they could be induced to move ? — There would 
be enormous practical difficulties, because the land you 
would remove them from has in their eyes, and for 
practical purposes, a very large value, and you could 
not get them to leave that without giving them the 
full price of it. 

7415. You would give them, naturally, land which 
would certainly not be worse?— They would not be 
satisfied with that. 

7416. Even if they had land that was better than 
the land they had occupied ? — You would find great 
difficulty in carrying it out. I don’t say it could not 
be done, but you would find it very difficult to carry 
out. 

7417. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNxmL,— If you had land 
on some other part of the Conyiigham Estate, say up 
towards Mountcharles, and were anxious to get tenants 
for it, do you think Rosses young men would go so 

? — They would not go on the bare land. I should 
be obliged to go to great expense before the land was 
in a fit state for them to go on it — to put houses on it 
for them. 

7418. But provided the houses were there, do you 
Me any insuperable difficulty in getting them to go ? — 
No. I tliink it could be managed, with difficulty, but 
managed; but of course tlie expense would be very 
serious. I think a great deal could ' be done in the 
way of starting industries here. The opening of the 
fishery here is ratlier suggestive. As you have heard 
it stated by other witnesses, Mons'ignor Walker’s 
brother first discovered that there was something in 
it, and then the Congested Districts Board established 
a curing station : then other men discovered that tho 
Congested Districts Board was making a good thing 
of it, and^ they established on their own account 
curing stations; and, the initiative having come in 
the first instance from Monsignor Walker’s brother, 
and the Congested Districts Board showing that there 
was really money in it, I believe that the Congested 
Districfa Board might take the initiative in more 
industrial enterprises at a comparatively small cost 
to the State. Tliey would be taken up when thev 
turned out successful from a commercial point of 
view._ I'or instance over this matter of the cooperage, 
1 believe that when it was shown the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was even working the cooperage without 
any loss a good commercial man would take it up 
then with a view to profit, and make it a very large 


thing, which would give a great amount of employ- q , ,, jgf.- 
ment in the neighbourhood. • Another reason why in- ' _I_ 
dustries could be started here is that the cost of Mr. John' A ' 
labour depends largely on the cost of living, and the Pomeroy, 
cost of living here is extremely low. It is very low 
here, and will rule the cost of labour. The cost of 
coal here is not more than the cost of coal in London. 

Of course I know that in industries connected with 
iron the cost of coal would be prohibitive. 

7419. The Chaikman. — I understand that you arc 
of opinion that nothing short of compulsion 
would induce the tenants to move, because they 
feel • in good years it is much better to be 
where they are, because they have free fuel 
and no house rent, and get from two shillings 
to a half-crown a day for their labour in the neigh- 
bourhood; some of their families earn considerable 
sums in the salmon fishing time, and the girls earn 
by knitting : how do you say they have free fuel and 
no house rent : is not that included in the rent ? — No ; 
because the rents being mostly judicial nothing is 
charged for the houses. They built them themselves, 
and they have practically no house rent to pay. 

7420. When a judicial rent is fixed no consideration 
is taken of the house? — ^No consideration is taken of 
the house. This is the tenant’s property. 

7421. They pay no house rent for the good reason 
that they put up the houses themselves originally ? — 

Yes. 

7422. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not the common law 
that you supply a house with a holding let for agri- 
cultural purposes? — The tenant supplies the house 
himself, but is charged no rent. 

7423. The common law is that you cannot supply a 
holding without a house; is not that the case?— Not 
in Ireland. 

7424. The Chairman. — What do you mean by free 
fuel?- — Fuel free for those who can cut it. In this 
district it is perfectly true that some of them have 
to go so far for the fuel that the cost of conveying it 
to their houses is serious. 

7425. But, surely, turbary is included in the rent 
they pay to the landlord? — For practical purposes 
no charge is made for it. It amounts to nothing. 

7426. But the fact that turbary is included in the 
holding is a vital factor in the manner .in which the 
rent is made up ? — It is, no doubt. 

7427. Therefore it is not accurate to say that they 
have free fuel ? — No, but it is practically accurate,, 
though not technically accurate, to say that thev have- 
free fuel. It enter-s very slightly into the computation- 
of the rent, though there is no separate charge. 

7428. But we have heard instances in Ireland where 
a great deal of trouble has been caused in getting 
turbary ? — There is a great deal of trouble over the tur- 
bary question here, too, because where tenants have 
tracts of hog they won’t allow other people to cut on 
that bog without sometimes charging them an exhorbi- 
tant sum for trespass. 

7429. So the other people have no free fuel? — But 
they have no legal riglit to do that, but still it is tho 


ot employment; tor whicli they get two shillings and 
half-a-crown a day in tlie neighbourhood?— You could 
not get a man here to work for you under that. If 
you went on the street and asked a man to work for 
.you that is what you would liave to pay. 

7^1 No doubt : hut would it he true to say 
that the male population have employment at that 
rate / — It would not. The reason why the price is so 
in ScotUn? ^ number are away earning money 

7432. The Chairman.— I suppose it is prettv seldom 

they hm the opportamt, of Betting .hillings a 
n suplojment in that »aj during 

niit£‘°® ““ '’“y " 

7433. Most Eev. Dr. O’DonnTSLT,.— That is mainlv 

'Wiltl *riso in this dislricU 

Yes. Of course it is not .sufficient to meet the diffi- 
cnll, m nuT ,,ay. I afraid migration L the 
mountain districts such a. Monsignoi Walker su7 
gested would real], only perpetuate congestion bS- 
canse land reclaimed from deep bog and mountain 
holding. 1 . more liable to jofto disea™ 
plsM down neat here ; and .Zther ihrijr is il 
IS dependent very much for the supply „f mfnuK on 
the seaweed, and it is a long way from Ihe Zl “ 
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Ot 4 . n 1906, “P weed. ,In a great deal e£ the land I 

— ’ have seen reclaimed in the places referred to here the 

Mr, John reciamation was very insuflicient. Good reclamation 

A PoBicioy. jg an expensive thing, and where you have insuffi- 
cient reclamation you will have a very bad potato 
crop except in very good years. 

7434. Would you chiefly recommend such reclama- 
t’on as can be efiected by the members of the family 
without hired labour ? — I think reclamation on the 
outskirts of a man’s own farm is exceedingly advan- 
tageous, but when you plant a man down in a district 
to be reclaimed the result is not so favourable. The 
people would be exceedingly poor, and there would be 
great danger if a bad year came. 

7435. Do you consider that the crop would be more 
liable to frost in spring, and blight later on, than 
crops by the sea 1 — A great deal more. They are 
higher up. They sufler more from frost in the spring. 

I would be very much afraid of anything of the kind. 

7436. Is it your view that if you are going to take 
away a man from a sea coast like this, where he has 
various sources of remuneration, where he has fishing 
and facilities forgetting seaweed and for kelp burning, 
and various ways in which lie can help to make his 
income up, if you are going to take him away from 
that district and put him on a holding where he lias 
nothing but land to ioolc to, then you must put him 
on land which will really be capable of supporting 
him ? — Yes, you must. 

7437. And you are doubtful whether mountain land 
cf this kind could over, witliout enormous cost, be 
really made sufficiently good to support him alone ? — 
Yes. That is exactly my view. 

7438. Mr. Kavanagu. — I s it not plain that they 
will be able to enlarge their proscut holdings with the 
reclaimable land we are talking of ? — A good deal 
could be done in the way of enlarging existing hold- 
ings that could now no doubt be done if the land was in 
the hands of the Congested Districts Board. They 
would deal with tenants of the grazing lands in the 
neiglibourhood, and, by one means or anotlier, induce 
them to give up sufficient land to their neighbours to 
reclaim. 

7439. The Chaiumax. — ’When talking of grazing 
land, you mean mountain land ? — Yes ; we are talking 
of mountain grazing land. 

7440. Not 'a regular grazing district, as we know it 
in Roscommon? — There is very little of that. There 
is one large farm down at Ci’chy that you might call 
a grazing farm. 

7441. How big is that? — Sixty or seventy acres, but 
it is in the hands of a tenant. 

7442. Has he bought? — No, he has not. He is an 
ordinary tenant of the estate. He is a judicial lease- 
holder, and has had a judicial rent fixed. 

7443. Sir John Colomb. — T aking the price given 
here for tenant-right, what do you think it would cost 
the Congested Districts Board to j>urcliase his tenant- 
right: how many years’ purchase? — It would take 
forty years’ purchase. 

7444. In order that the Congested Districts Board 
might take up that land, with a view xo the enlarge- 
ment of {ho surrounding holdings, they would have 
to give forty years’ purchase for the tenant's interest, 
and buy the landlord’s at twenty-five, to make tlxe 
land available for the enlargement of holdings? — 
They would have to give that roughly. Of course 
they would get part of it back again in some shape 
or other. 

7445. I want to know the initial expense the Con- 
gested Districts Board would have to face if they made 
up their mind to acquire that I'Snd for the 
xnirpose of enlarging adioining holdines : xnay I 
take it, not to put it too high, at something at all 
events about fifty years’ purchase ? — It would have to 
be fifty or sixty years’ purchase, no doubt. 

7446. Most Rev. Dv. O’Donsell. — Does a large farm 
like that when it goes on the market bring as many 
years’ purchase of the tenant-fight as a small holding ? 
Certainly it would not, but you might have a diffi- 
culty in acquiring a large liokliiig like tliat, because 
the man might say he had the option of cutting it 
up into plots and selling the tenant-right at these 
large prices, or that he ouglit to have the option. 

7447. At all events, theiu is very little laud in this 
district of that class? — Very little land. 

7448. With reference to the nuni!>er of year.s’ pur- 
chase paid for the tenant-right of small holdings, 
svould the large purchase price be due chiefly to tlie 


fact that very little of this land comes into the mar- 
ket? — Of course it would, lb is a factor in it no 
doubt, because if you were to throw a large number 
of small farms on the market at once it would, as is 
the case with every other commodity, pull down the 
price considerably. 

7449. Considering the number of small occupiers, is 
the number of holdings that come into the market 
from year to year very small ? — A man in this neigh- 
bourhood is very apt to sell one field oft his farm when 
he gets into difficulti^, to sell it to his neighbour. 

7450. Sir John Colomb. — Not a judicial tenant? — 
Yes. 

7451. How ? — He has no right, but it is the custom 
of the country. 

7452. Do you mean to say tliut the covenant in the 
statutory lease is constantly broken here by sub-divi- 
sion ? — Constantly. 

7453. Am I to understand that the feeling in favour 
of that is so general that the difficulties would be too 
great for the landlord if he attempted to enforce tlie 
covenant against sub-division? — Yes. It would involve 
him in constant litigation and trouble with the 
tenants, and it would not be to his advantage to insist 
en his rights. 

7454. Therefore owing to the general public feeling 
ill favour of sub-division the law is in abeyance? — 
The law is in abeyance. 

7455. Do you suppose that on the parties becoming 
purchasing owners with the same covenant there would 
be the same difficulty confronting the Government, 
if those properties were purchased? — At first, but if 
it were firmly met it would not be insuperable. 

7456. Do you or do you not think, with your know- 
ledge of the neighbourhood, that the process of exer- 
cising that power and enforcing that covenant would 
be exceedingly difficult for the Government ? — It would, 
but it would be absolutely necessary to prevent the in- 
crease of population in the Congested Districts that 
something of the kind should be done. 

7457. Then, the Government would have to act with 
a degree of severity and stiffness that the present 
landlords do not attempt ? — At first. 

7458. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donkell.— "W hen you say 
the average number of year's' purchase of the tenant 
right in the Rosses is forty years’ purchase, that is of 
the i-ent? — Y'es. 

7459. Suppose you went up from the coast to reclaim 
the mountain side the rent on that per acre would 
be almost inappreciable before you went up there ? — 
Yes. 

7460. After you reclaimed that holding xvould not it 
be reasonable tliat the tenant right should sell for 
forty or eighty times the annual rent ? — I don’t thinJc 
such a large sum as that would be reasonable. 

7461. Would not the tenant have to sell almost all 
the value that was in the Jiolding ? — He would have 
to sell practically all his value that was in that hold- 
ing, 

7462. Such a case as that prepares us for a great 
many years’ purchase of the rent? — It does, but not 
for as large as forty years’ purchase of the rent or 
anything of that kind. 

'7463. Why not? — I don’t think the man would have 
given value for it in his reclamation. 

7464. Suppose the moor were rejited at three pence 
an acre or sixpence, or even a shilling, an 
acre before he went there, and that he reclaimed two, 
tliree, four, or five acres, would not you expect that 
what he would get when selling his interest in the 
holding under free sale would amount to an enormous 
number of years’ purchase of the rent? — Of course it 
would come to a considerable number of years’ pur- 
chase of the rent. 

7465. Would not you consider, in a district like the 
Rosses, the holdings have been formed to a large ex- 
tent by reclamation? — I don’t thinic they have. On 
tlie verge of the heathery mountain there has been 
of course a large amount of reclamation. Down here, 
on what they call the seaboard — take the limit of a 
mile inland as a rough approximation — I don’t think 
that was the case, because the land there was not quite 
mountain land, not heather laud, but grass land, such 
as you may see at the back of this house, which has not 
been reclaimed ; and I imagine wliat brought the people 
here originally was that instead of havina to reclaim 
wild heathery mountain they found land of the same 
character as at the back of this house here, which did 
not require the same very expensive, troublesome and 
uncertain process as the mountain land there. 
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7466. But the difference would be very much between 
the bog land and tiie clay land? — Of course it is all 
beg land here with a certain amount of granite 
•detritus in it. That is what the land is principally 
iorraed of, but where the remains of the granite have 
iormed, and the heather has not flourished there has 
been grass land formed. These lequired very little 
xeclamation, and I believe what brought a large num- 
ber of people into this district in the old days when 
potatoes were easily grown was that they found tlie 
land easy to work for potatoes, and they had, in addi- 
tion, seaweed for manure, and also the fishing ; but, 
-of course, this is only speculation. 

7467. Very naturally ; but where the bog was deep 
the reclamation was much more difficult ? — Much more 
difficult, and very difficult to make a good job of. 

7468. Mr. Kavanagh. — You think these people on 
the seaboard are better off than the people more in- 
land ? — A great deal better off than a great many 
tenants on the Glenties property, where they are de- 
pendent solely on agriculture. 

7469. But the inland people have the turf nearer? 
— Yes ; but of course there is only a certain amount 
■of the Rosses in which turbary is so difficult to get. 

7470. Js there much sale of turf? — Not very much 
s.ile in this particular district. On some parts of Lord 
Conyngham’s estate Ihere is a very large sale. 

7471. For export?— -For export. 

7472. Sir John Colomb. — Have you observed that 
the tende:icy to sub-divide gets less in proportion as 
She size of the holding gets bigg.3r ; is it among the 
small owners dependent upon agriculture that the 
tendency to sub-divide is greater?— I hare not noticed 
that. I could not answer that question one way or 
another. 

7473. Do you think that these tenants up on the 
mountains have generally larger lioldings than the 
tenants down here? — Yes. 

7474. Is there the same tendency to sub-divide the 
Ij^er holdings, and in practice is thea-e as much sub- 
division on ^ese holdings as there is on the small 
holdings near the se.a?— There is not so much sub- 
division on the large holdings up on the mountains. 

7475. Mr. Sotherland. — What is the deduction 
from that; is not it that the cure for sub-division is 
to give them larger holdings?—! think the deduction 
is, that the opport-unitios for earning money down by 
the seasid-3 are so much greater that the head of the 
family is prepared to let his son make a fresh start 
for himself, seeing that his son can earn money by 
the herring tisliing, and so on, than up in the moun- 
tains where there are no opportunities of the kiiid 

7476. But from your answer to Sir .lohn’s question, 
in which you state that the sub-division on the small 
holdings is greater, does it not seem that the way to 
cure it is by giving tliern larger lioldings? — Th.at goes 
'into the general question of migration. If it can be 
done satisfactorily, of course, migration is an admir- 
able thing, but i think the difficulties are so great 
and the amount of money that would have to be found 
is so great, that the same money spent by the State on 
the encouragement of industries would be better laid 
out money, and in time, the sub-divisinn would, to a 
great extent, die out as I have seen it die out in inland 
counties. 

7477. The Chairman. — I suppose the reason there 
is more sub-division on the smaller holdings than 
inland is because the occupation of land is of less 
value ; th^ look for thoir living to other sources ? — 
Yes. 

7478. Therefore, he can afford more to give away 
the lesser factor ; is that so ? — Yes. 

7479. Sir John Colomb, — Have you kept any record 
of the sub-division on tlie property which you manage, 
and, also, of the sales by the tenants of their in- 
tere.d;? — No, I have not. Of course, I could give if to 
you, but I have no means of giving it to you now, 

7480. Giving you ample time, could you give it to 
us? — Not accurately on this property. 

7481. The Chairman. — I wcaild like to liear your 
opinion with regard to the possibility of promoting 
industries?-— I have great hopes .about the granite now, 
because it is being taken up. Within the last month 
the Marquis has given a new extended lease to a new 
company. The granite was badly managed, and in a 
manner which was sure to lead to niisfortune, and it 
will start now under very much better auspices, 
because it is within reach of this railway, and thev 
will be able, by means of a short tramway, to bring it 


on to the railway and get it down to the quay here to 

ship it. I believe it is possible to make it a commer- ' * 

cial success. Mr. John 

7482. Is the quarry about to be opened again? — So A. Pomeroy- 
I understand. At least, a new lease was granted, and 

that was the undertaking of the people who look the 
lease. 

7483. When operations were on before how many 
hands were employed ?— There was a considerable num- 
ber, forty or fifty. 

74S4. You have ei'ery reason to believe that this • 
wUl soon be the case again ? — Yes. There is soapstone 
to rhe westward which would also give a great deal of 
employment if it was opened and- developed. Soap- 
stone is what they use for making French chalk. 

7485. Sir John Colomb. — Is it near- the sea?— It is 
quite close to the sea ; actually opening partly on the 

7486. The Chairman. — Is there any other industry 
which you think could be started? — I think it is very 
probable tliat a peat compressing industry could be 
started. In Sweden and Norway it is carried out with 
success. Of course it requires to be inquired into; 
but where it can be carried out in one country it 
should be possible in another w’her© there are transit 
facilities. 

7487. Do you mean briquettes?— Yes; I don’t see 
wli 3 ' the}' should not be made in this country. 

7488. That has been attempted frequently in many 
parts of Ireland? — It has been attempted frequently 
without success, but there must be some means by 
wliich success can be attained. It has been attained 
in Sweden and Norway. 

7489. Have you heard of a new process started in 
the County Antrim for making, not fuel, but ammonia 
from peat? — I read about it. A number of products 
might be got out of peat. Other things might be 
started here. I tliink small industries could be 
started, and a very much larger number of sheep 
could be kept on these mountains if there werei sheep 
drains, as I have seen made with enormous success in 
Tyrone. They enormously improve “the mountain and 
it is not a very costly process, and I believe, that if 
the Congested Districts Board could show the ad- 
vant;>ge of these things it would be taken up by the 
people, because in the district to which I refer in 
Tyrone, a Scotchman took a large tract of mountain. 

He slieep-drained it. I managed the property adjoining. 

The tenants on that property took up the sheep- 
draining with great advantage to themselves. If yon 
liave more sheep you have more wool, and it would 
be easier then to start woollen mills. 

7490. Is it not a fact (hat there is .n, difficulty about 
making sheep drains on a mountain where cattle are 
running too? — There is, of course, a difficulty in keep- 
ing open the drains, but it is hardly a very serious 
difficulty. 

7491. Is not it a fact that the cattle trample on the 
edges of the drains? — They do, to a certain extent. 

7492. If the Congested Districts Board were to 

make sheep drains over the grazing land or any par- 
ticular land where cattle were running too, they would 
be called upon constantly to restore those drains and 
keep them in effective order? — ^What I suggest, is 
doing it in certain places to show the advanti^e of it. 
because the tenant.? of Ireland would, if they once saw 
the thing carried out successfully, carry it out them- 
selves. I have seen a number of cases where thei Con- 
gested Districts Board have shown the way to do a • 

thing and it has been taken up. 

7493. Do you think the tenants ought to doi it in 
places like these to which yon have referred. If the 
tenants nmde sheep drains and they were trampled in 
by cattle it would be waste labour? — No, I think not. 

There would be plenty of time during the winter to 
re-open theses drains which would have a great effect. 

7494. Sir John Colomb. — Have yon ever seen in 
Scotland, or anywhere else, any mountains with sur- 
face drains for sheep wbeio cattle were allowed to be ? 

— No ; I don't think I have, 

7495. If you would not exclude cattle from the moun- 
tain grazing how would you get over the difficulty? — I 
think, perhaps, it would be an advantage to exclude 
cattle and keep to sheep. Sheep have been veary much 
more paying the last few years. 

7496. You would divert the tendency of these tenants 
from keeping cattle to keeping sheep? — Into keeping 
good sheep. 

7497. Are the mountain lands of which you have 
been talking striped to the top. or held in commonac© 

L 
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by tl*e tenants ; which is the custom ? — The greater 
part is hold in commonage. 

7498. Therefore, in order to c.airy out surface drain- 
age and the transformation from mixed grazing to 
sheep grazing it -would be netiessary To get all the 
tenants to agree not to put cattle on the lands? — It 
would in these districts, but there- are many districts 
in. -which the Congest^ Districts Board have ad- 
vanced money -for fencing the mountain, and the moun- 
tain is completely fenced from top to toe, and in these 
districts no question arises. 

7499. Tout suggestion does not go further than 
this — for the purpose of experiment and example the 
Congested Districts lioard wcnild do well to 'get some 
commonage of this sort, get the tenants to agree, sur- 
face drain it for them, and let the result be seen 
through the country; is that it? — I think so. 

7500. The Chaiiiman.— I s there any ether industry 
you wish to touch upon 1 — Except the woollen industry, 
which I believe, with oheap labour, might be started 
•with advantage in_ this country. Of course, here I 
should like to see improvements made in the landing 
facilities for fishermen, but you have other evidence as 
to that, I believe. The difficulty is to shake their nets. 
The laocommodation is wholly insufficient when there 
is a good fishing for the boats to shake their nets and 
it would not be a very difficult thing to improve tlie 
facilities for that here. 

7501. Do you think the Congested Districts Board 
would be justified in spending more money on piers 
and boat-slips along this coast? — Yes; I think that is 
a thing that public money could very fairly be spent 

7502. You think that the result would repay the 
expenditure? — I do, indeed, because the expenditure 
I think would be a comparatively small thing here 
and it would be an immense advantage to the people 
to be able to get their herrings quickly into other 
boats, not like the Isle of Man where the boats are 
larger and the nets are shaken going across a centre 
partition. Here the boats are smaller, with, perhaps, 
5,000 or 6,000 hexribgs and they cannot do that. 

7503. Have you got any reason to suppose that the 
work of improvement of stock is not being as well done 
by the Agricultural Department as it -used to be by 
the Congested Districts Board ? — No ; I think the 
Congested Districts Board manage their part of, the 
business admirably. 

7504. Do you see any difference? — No. I have not 
been taking any jjarticular notice of that, but they 
certainly revolutionised the stock since they came to 
this part of Donegal. 

7505. But you have not got any reason to suppose 
that the Department is not maintaining the good work ? 
— No. ,Of course, the Congested Districts Board has 
established a very good name for itself, and a good 
name in Ireland is every tiling, and they can carry out 
things with much less difficulty than any other Govern- 
ment department , because they hai'C got the good name 
o.nd good reputation. 

7506. Of course, I know that the Congested Districts 
Board is exceei^lingly popular in Ireland, but as a 
jiracfical man brought into touch with agriculture, 
you have got no reason to complain of the way in which 
the new Department is carrying on the work in this 
district? — No, but I have not taken particular notice 
of that point. 

7607. But are not you aware whether they ai-e send- 
ing bulls into the country or whether they are looking 
to the development of the horses ? — I believe they are. 
I have not made any comparison between the previo'us 
onethods of the Congest^ Districts Board and the 
present methods. 

7508. You have not heard whether the landlords in 
this part of the world, or their agents, or other people 
interested in aCTioulture. have any particular views 
on that subject? — No. I have not heard the matter 
discussed. I think it 'would be very desirable if it 
could bo managed in this district that markets should 
be established, such as you see everywhere abroad, 
where on a certain day of the week, fowl and eggs and 
produce of that kind umuld be brought in and sold in 
a market. There is, at present, no satisfactory wav 
of e woman selling her fowl, geese, or turkeys. If 
there was an open market of any kind, say, at Burton 
I’ort, here, it would be a great advantage. 

7509. Don’t those things go towards reducing the 
debt to the shopkeeper ; are not they taken in reduc- 
tion of the debt to the shopkeeper ; don't the people 
about here owe money to the local shopkeepers ? — That 


is the case, to a great extent. It would form a eheck 
on that if the xaarkets could be established and things 
sold openly. 

7510. As long as they owe mon«^ to the shopkeeper 
would they have any produce to sell in tlie market? — 
I think there would be a groat deal not taken to the 
local shopkeeper. Besides that, it is a very bad way 
of doing business and anything that could be done to 
bre-ak it down would be a great advantage, because 
the woman who brings in fowl and owes money to the 
local shopkeeper does not get the real value of wliat 
she gives. 

7511. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNirmL. — ^Is that systMH of 
doing bnainsiss as prevalent as it used to be? — I don’t 
think so, because the herring fishery enabled a good 
many of these old debts to be paid off. I don’t think 
it is so prevalent as it used to be. 

7512. Through the development of the fi.shery the- 
people are able to pay ready cash to the shopkeepers ? — 
A 20 od deal of ready cash has been paid, and they 
ai-e a great deal more independent in tiiat way. 

7513. Is there a great deal of competition betweem 
merchants along the Rosses coast? — I believe so. 

7514. Mr. Kavanagh. — A re there not any local fowl 
buyers going round? — No ; I don’t know of any'locaE 
fowl buyers. 

7515. How do the people dispose of their fowl ? — 
They sell a great many to the shopkeepers. They sell 
a great many in the summer to the hotel and to peoplo 
who come to stay for the summer. 

7516. There are no travelling fowl buyers like there 
are in the south? — There are in the Gleuties district 
travelling geese merchants going round and buying: 
the geese, but I don’t know many local fowl buyers. 

7517. ^TO the poultry improv^ during the last iew 
years? — "Very much improved. 

7518. It is a larger ind'ustry now? — Yes. 

7619. Is there any special recommendation you would 
make for the establishment of a market in this dis- 
trict : it seems an important question ? — I should like 
to see portion of the space that is between this house 
and the railway station filled up t-o make that market. 

I Jiave not thought sufficiently about how to s-bart the 
thing, but it should be done. 

7520. It would be a market for other commodities be- 
sides fowl? — It should be used for fish, too, if that 
space were filled up to which I have referred. I don’t 
know whether there are sufficient other commodities 
besides foud and geese th.at would be brought in, but 
there might be ; once it was started people who had 
potatoes to sell might bring them in. 

7521. In the summer would there be a little butter? 
— No, I don’t think so. 

7522. The Ciiatrm.sx. — A re tliere creameries in this 
part of the world 1 — No. 

7525, Sir Joint Colomu. — R eturning for a moment 
to the question of migration, with your knowledge of 
the Rosses how many families do you think would have 
to be migrated from the Rosses appreciably to affect 
the economic condition as i-egards congestion? — I am 
afraid nothing less than about 500 would have any 
appreciable effect. 

7524. One more question. 1 want to ask about 

cattle. Who are the buyers of the dry stock in your 
district ; are they graziers ? — ^Yes. They buy for the 

graziers. 

7525. Taking an ordinary fair what would you say 
was about -the average age of the dry stock the graziers 
buy? — Of late years they are young stock for the most 
part in this part of the country. They sell them too' 
soon, three-quarters of a year old, 

7526. Does the necessity of these small holdings 
compel the tenant to sell his stock at that age because 
he cannot keep it? — In some cases it is so, and in 
other cases they have got into the habit, which the 
big buyers complain to me about, of selling too soon. 
They are anxious to get hold of the money, and sell 
the 'stock sooner than they ought to. There is profit 
in the stock if kept a little longer, and some of the 
large buyers have complained of that to me. 

7527. Do you think the ordinary conditions of the 
tenantry in the district that you manage would neces- 
sitate their parting with the dry stock before two 
years old in any case. They sell them too young 
now, but taking' the ordinary capacity of the land, 
do yon think the average tenant could possibly keep 
any dry stock much longer than a year 1 — Not in this 
particular district ; but up about Glenties and Mount- 
charles, whic'h is also congested, they could be keut 
much longer with advantage. There are not nearly 
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^5 many cattle kept cn the mountains now as tliere 
were thirty years ago. 

7528. Where do these buyers take this young stock 
to? A fair takes place, and so many yearlings are 
.drafted off ; do they go to grazing land up country ? — 
They mostly go over to Glasgow. 

7529. Right away? — Yes. 

‘ 7530. At that age? — Yes. In the Glenties district 
•cattle are kept on a good bit longer. 

7551. Then, in your opinion, there is no economic 
•danger, as affecting the small holders in Ireland, of 
breaking up the grass lands which are being used for 
.grazing. Is it or is it not your opinion that there is 
an economic danger in breaking up grass lands ? — You 
are not talking of this district we are in, but of 
larger grass districts, with better grass lands than 
that I am acquainted with in this part of the world. 

7532. What I want to get at is your opinion, with 
your practical experience, of the ages at which the 
average farmer in this far West has to part with his 
•dry stock, and to whom that young dry stock^oes ; be- 
•canse in other parts of Ireland, certainly in Kerry, 
they all go to grazing lands in Ireland? — That is not 
the case here, as far as my experience, goes. The 
majority of the cattle from Donegal go over to Glas- 
gow from Londonderry. 

7533. Mr. Kavakagh. — The breaking up of th? 
grass lands would not affect the store cattle trade of 
this district? — No, not this particular district. 


7534. The ChaIrjias. — A nd so far as around Glen- jqq( 5 _ 

ties is concerned, you are of opinion that the people ' ' . 

might keep their cattle on the land on which they are Mr. John 
br^ considerably longer than they are with profit to A. Pomeroy, 
the breeders ? — Yes ; and that is the opinion of the 
cattle-dealers. 

7535. So the breaking up of any grazing lands 
would not affect them either in that way? — I don’t 
believe it would have much effect in that district one 
way or another. 

7536. Sir John Colomb. — T o what do you attribute 
the diminution of keeping cattle on the mountains ? — 
Cattle-buyers tell me it is entirely owing to the 
anxiety of the people to get hold of the money as 
quickly as they can. They are more anxious to get 
hold of money at once than they used to be, and that 
is the reason ; but I know that there are appreciably 
much fewer cattle kept on the mountains than when I 
was a young man. 

7557. Are there more sheep there ? — No. 

7538. The actual returns for the last twenty-fiv.; 
years show there are 500 less cattle and 25,000 m.>re 
sheep in Donegal ; might not it be that there are 
more sheep and less cattle kept ? — It might be so ; 
but the explanation does not satisfy me. I wish to 
correct a mistake of Monsignor Walker. He spoke 
about a farm of eighty acres that was in the land- 
lord’s hands. This has been for years let as per- 
manent grazing to a permanent tenant. 


!Mr. Edmund Sp.-uigo examined. 


7539. The Chairman. — I understand you are con- 
nected with this company that proposes to work these 
<juarries? — No, I am not connected with the present 
proprietors. I was the original lessee of this pro- 
perty twenty years ago from the Marquis Conyng- 
ham. I sold the property afterwards to Colonel 
Russell, of York. Some years afterwards it was taken 
over by a Liverpool company, with a capital of 

' j£50,000. 

7540. You obtained a lease from Lord Conyrgham 1 
—Yes. 

7541. Did you float the company yourself? — No; I 
disposed of it privately. I spent £800, and submitted 
to preliminary tests, and e.xhibited samples in the 
International Exhibition, London, for which I got 
a diploma. 

7542. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is the date 
of your lease ? — Sixty years. 

7543. Had you transferred it or at what time ? — I 
cannot remember the year exactly, it is so long ago. 
I think there are nineteen of it expired. 

7544. The Chairman. — You parted with the lease, 
in what year ? — I cannot remember the year ; but I 
think it must have been in 1888 I got it. 

7545. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For how many 
years ? — For sixty years. 

7546. The Chairman. — How long had you it in your 
hands before you disposed of it? — Four years. 

7547. That would be in 1892 you disposed of it to 
'Colonel Russell, of York? — Yes. He died. Other- 
wise he intended to have devoted iiimself privately 
with his friends to working it. We had extraordinary 
evidence as to the value botli of the samples, and also 
from the Government surveyor here. 

7548. Did you make any attempt during the four 
years it was in your hands to float it as a company ? 
— Not personally ; I am not a promoter of companies. 

7549. Did you approach anyone? — Yes. I ap- 

proached a gentleman in London — a barrister there, 
Mr. Thomas Suthurst. 

7550. Is that the Mr. Suthurst that we have re- 
cently heard of ? — Yes ; Lord Townsend’s father-in- 
law. Two gentlemen came over here, and brought 
over Mr. Freeman, the well-known expert, and Corn- 
wall quarry proprietor. He is. periiaps, the greatest 

. quarry proprietor in tlie world. 

7550a, You approached Mr. Suthurst? — Yes. I 

met him before on certain Norwegian matters. 

7551. You approached him, and asked him to get 

a company floated for you? — Yes. At that time I 
had not disposed of the whole of my interest to 
'Colonel Russell; I was retaining one-third, with a 
view of retaining my interest in the property ; but 
subsequently I got Colonel Russell to offer Suthurst 
the whole of our interest, and at that time 


7552. Do I understand you passed over a portion of Mr. EaVh und 
your interest to Mr. Suthurst? — No. We gave him Sparge, 
the option to promote a company. He got some 
friends to join him in the matter, and they 
came over to examine the quarries afterwards. Some- 
thing went wrong, and then Colonel Russell bought 
the other portion of my interest, and he became the 
owner of the whole of the lease. 

7555. Before you got the lease from Lord Conyng- 
ham had Mr. Suthurst any interest ?— No. 

7554. Had he heard of the estate or heard of the 
quarry? — Not at all. 

7555. And then lie failed to float the company? — 

Well, I can hardly say that he failed. The company 
was not floated. We got into loggerheads as to the 
price, and the interest we put on was considered too 
large — ^the difference between our price and theirs they 
tliought too much, and the thing fell through on that 
account. 

7556. And then you sold it ? — I sold my remaining, 
one-third then to Colonel Russell, of York, and he in- 
tended to get some private individuals to join him, 
but he died. 

7557. What happened the other two-thirds ? — 

Colonel Russell held the other two-thirds before Sut- 
hurst came in. If he had not died he would have 
gone on. He had plenty of wealthy people behind 
him. 

7558. Colonel Russell at two different intervals ob- 
tained the whole of your interest? — That is so. 

7559. Then he died, and then what happened?— 

Then his executors sold it to Mr. Bradburn, a bar- 
rister. of Liverpool, and it was floated for £50,000, 
out of which the vendor and liis friends got £26,000. 

They had £24,000 left, of which they spent £20,000. 

They spent in machinery alone £8,000 for cnanes, 
and other things. You would be surprised at the 
amount of money that was spent. 

7560. Wait a moment. This gentleman, you say, 
was in Liverpool? — Yes. 

7561. He bought the lease practically from Colonel 
Russell’s executors, and he floated a company for 
£50,000, of which his share, as vendor, was £26,000? 

— That is so. 

7562. Then the company proceeded to spend 
£30,000? — No, the balance of £50,000. £24,000 that 
would be. 

7563. So that when the company had purchased and 
satisfied the vendor, they had only £24,000 to devoto 
to machinery here ? — That is so. 

7564. That handicapped them considerably at the 
start? — That is so. 'That was the unfortunate part 
. of the preliminary proceedings. 

7565. We have heard of it before. They put up 
this machinery. How long did they work it ? — 

For, I tliink, between three and four years. They 

I. 2 
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Bold some very fine cargoes of stone. It was not 
a matter of want of demand. It was because they 
could not deliver the stone, not having had the means 
to open the quarries in such a way that they could 
be worked to the best advantage — that would take 
some £20,000 or £30,000 more. This property of 
seventy square miles cannot be looked upon as a pri- 
vate enterprise. No one company could work it 
effectually. It is estimated that at least fifty quarries 
will eventually be establislied here, as in Scotland. 

7566. How big was this area comprie^ in the lease ? 
— Seventy square miles — the whole of The Rosses. It 
is not a quarry; it is a district. There is as much 
red granite here as there is in the whole of Scotland 
put together. 

7567. But, perhaps, they confined themselves to one 
quarry at first ? — They were obliged to owing to lack of 
capital. 

7568. Why was it that they failed as regards this 
one quarry? — Well, I think, they opened quarries 
or made tests at two or three places, but tlie 
principal quarry was just under Dungloe Sta- 
tion. They had this £24,000, and something 
like £12,000 was laid out and spent on machinei’y, in- 
cluding the carriage, which would be a great expense 
at first. Then they had to boat the granite 
across the lake. They had a steam barge, instead' of 
filling the lake up and making a causeway on which 
they could construct a tramway. That involved a 
great deal of outlay, and eventually they built a pier. 
By the time they had got the place in a sort of ship- 
ping condition all the capital was gone. There were 
only thirty-two shareholders in the company — most 
of them Liverpool people and tradesmen. AU the 
money, I understand, was subscribed in one week in 
Liverpool. I had nothing whatever to do with the 
promotion of the company. 

7569. A certain number of local people had shares 
in it? — Yes. Mr. Sweeney lost £1,000. I do not 
know whether there was any other person besides him, 
but he acted very gallantly on behalf of the company. 
He tried to foster the industry in a permanent way as 
well as he could. 

7570. Most ^T. Dr. CDonitell. — C ould yoti give 
the year in which Mr. Bradburn got hold of the pro- 
perty. Colonel Russell acquired it in 1892 ?— Yes. He 
had it some three or four years only. 

7571. And his executors transferred it to Mr. Brad- 
burn sometime about 1895 ? — After two or thr^e years 

7572. About 1895?— Yes, about 1895 or 1896 it must 
be. 

7573. How long did they continue working it? — 
Three years. 

7574. The CHAxniiAN. — Did they actually ever send 
any stone to the market? — Oh, yea, they sent two or 
three cargoes. The shipping was the great difficulty 
on this part of the estate. I think four cargoes were 
sent. Tlie Aberdeen people were willing to buy 
any quantity of tlie red granite. But unfortunately 
they opened a salmon granite quarry which was more 
convenient for shipping. Of course, there is plenty 
of salmon granite in the Island of Mull. That is the 
cheap granite. 

7575. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnelx, — W hat do you 
imply by saying that the Aberdeen people were willing 
to take the red granite ?— Because they had plenty of 
the salmon granite. 

7576. What do they do with it ? — They manufacture 
it into monuments and things. 

7577. And it would be sold as Aberdeen granite ?— 
Yes. If there were two samples of tlie granite put 
on the table Iiere, one might choose one for Aberdeen, 
and another might choose another. The home granite 
really excels in brilliancy. The two red granites, 
Aberdeen and Donegal, are exactly alike. 

7578. But the chances of the market would be 
greatly influenced by this stone being labelled Aber- 
deen? — Well, I am speaking of Peterhead now, which 
is about forty miles from Aberdeen. There are no 
red granite quarries in Aberdeen. 

7579. Why should the red granite go to Aberdeen 
at all?— We don’t want that. We want to foster it 
here. 

7580. What do you mean by saying that the Aber- 
deen people wanted red granite ?— They wanted to 
polish it there. 

7581. Mr. SuTHEKLAXD. — Would they carry it 
cheaper from here than from Peterhead to Aberdeen? 
— No. The price of Peterhead stone is £6 per ton — 
about the average of copper ore. There is beautiful 


granite at Peterhead. I do not want it to be any 
better than Peterhead, which is, as I say, forty miles- 
away from Aberdeen. 

7582. But Ireland is very much more ? — Yes. 

7583. The Chaieman. — I s there an unlimited, 
quantity of this granite at Peterhead? — Oh, no, it is 
very confined. Anyone who knows Peterhead will 
agree with me. 

7584. Then, is it your view that the Aberdeen people- 
wished to sup-plement the failure of their own quarries 
by importing stone from here ? — I do not mean to say 
that they do, but I mean that they could get this 
stone from The Rosses at a much less price than they 
would pay for the Peterhead stone in the rough. 
Then they have the benefit of manufacturing it at- 
Aberdeen where there are a hundred granite manu- 
factories. No one could tell the difference between 
Peterhead red granite and Donegal red granite. 

7585. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — D o you consider 
the demand from Aberdeen sufficient to encourage the 
industry here ? — <Most decidedly. This industry 
was intended to compete against Aberdeen. That was- 
the original intention. The press of England and 
Scotland stated distinctly — i^^cluding The Times, the 
Architect, the Bitgineer, and fifty other papers that 
this property had all the facilities for working and 
cheap labour on the spot, and would certainly be a 
most serious competitor to Scotch granite, not only red 
but grey. 

7M6. Mr. Sutherland. — W here did you send the 
cargoes you exported to. Where did you consign the 
cargoes to that you exported. I think you said three 
cargoes ? — I really could not say ; Garston, I think. 

7587. Of course the market is a very important ele- 
ment in considering the probable success ? — Yes. 

7588. Tlie Chaieman. — M ay I ask you had you any- 
thing to do with the actual management of the quarry 
after the Company was foi-med ? — None. Not the 
slightest in the world. 

7589. You were practically the vendor of the lease? 
— Just so. 

7590. Therefore you are not familiar with the com- 
mercial details? — No. I have no knowledge of the 
inner workings of the Company. 

7591. Sir John Colomb, — I s the person alive who 
had ? — Lots of them. 

7592. The manager or whoever was here in charffe?' 
—Yes. Mr. M‘Bean. 

7593. Do you know where he is now ? — I do not' 
know personally. I think he is at one of the Newiy 
quarries. 

7594. The Chairman. — W hat first gave you the im- 
pression that there was granite to be had in this part 
of the world?— I happened to get hold of Professor- 
Hull’s book on ornamental stone, and I observed that 
he refen-ed to a monolith on Aranmore, some fifty- 
feet in one block. He suggested that it would be a 
splendid monument for one of our noblemen to- 
erect on the Thames Embankment, and it induced 
me to visit the place. I spent a week here driving 
about, and ins-tead of taking the lease for Aranmore, 
which would have been more difficult, I took the lease- 
liere on the mainland. I also applied for the lease 
for Aranmore as well, which then belonged, I think, 
to a Mr. Wilson, ■who was Clerk of the Limerick 
Board of Guardians. Tlie agreement was about to- 
be signed when be collapsed financially, I believe. 

7595. Most Rev; Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou were not 
limited to the Conyngham property ? — Not at that 

7596. You did not tell us, yet, I think, if the Brad- 
burn lease has been transferred ? — No, Mrs. Ernest 
Hart has purchased the original company’s interest 


7597. From whom? — From the Donegal Granite 
Company, Ltd. They have shown their confidence in 
the undertaking by accepting shares in the other com- 
pany. They are very anxious to recoup themselves 
for the £50,000 they were out. 

7598. Shares to what amount ?— I could not exactly 
say. I do not know exactly what Mrs. Hart has 
given for it, but the present company contemplate a 
capital of £250,000, and they have already, I under- 
stand, some £55,000 underwritten. 

7599. Sir John Colomb. — Did the original company 
that you have been telling us about go into Kquida- 
tion ? I do not think they have liquidated yet but 
they will have to liquidate when thcv assign the pro- 
perty. I do not think they have passed a fiquidation 
but they must before they can transfer it. 
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7600. Was thex« a receiver put m?--Nc>. 

7601. They merely suspended operations? — No, 
the company did not fail in consequence of any fail- 
ure in value or colour or quality of stone. There 
cannot be any possibility of doubt about that. 

7602. The Chaiemah.— Y ou need not answer this 
qnestion if you do not wish. But do you mind telling 
tlie Commission what the terms of the lease were — 
what you agreed to pay? — Oh, yes; the terms of the 
lease were very exceptional ; exceptionally favourable. 
My lease, I think, was sixty years. For the first ten 
years we paid no royalties whatever, and then after 
that it was to be 2d. per ton. That would be about 
one-third of the royalties of Scotland. Moreover, 
the rent, I think, was to be £20 a year up to the fipt 
ten years, and then it was to run up by gradual in- 
crements to £250 at the end of thirty years. 

7603. You did not have to pay down any particular 
sum? — ^Not a farthing. 

7604. You had to pay no royalty for ten years, 
and then 2d. per ton royalty afterwards? — Yes, and 
a gradually increased rent until it reached £250. 

7606. Does that royalty continue ? — No, I think his 
Lordship has agreed to grant a lease to this new 
company for 100 years or 90 years, probably on the 
same terms — that is to say, that the first ten years 
is to be free of royalty. 

The Chairman. — I did not want to ask that. 

7606. Sir John Colomb. — D id you consider it was 
a most liberal lease? — Yes, given with the object of 
improving the district. His Lordship thonclii it 
would be to the interest of the people to get employ- 
ment. I wish it to be clearly understood t)»at the 
failure of the first company to make the thing par 
was nothing extraordinary at all, because I do not 
think a Scotch quarry was ever started that did not 
suffer in the same way at the beginning. 

7607. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Nor have you at- 
tached any blame to the management, as far as I 
can recollect? — Well, I think they ought to have 
opened the red stone quarry instead of the salmon. 

7608. I mean you have not blamed the local workers ? 
— Oh, no, not at all. We had every satisfaction 
from them. There was no difficulty with the men or 
anything else. 


EVIDENCE. 77 

7609. Tile Chairman. — You talked about shipping 
difficulties. Was the pier finished in a satisfactory 
condition before the company came to an end ? — ;Yes ; 
small cargoes, not exceeding 400 tons could be shipped 
at certain tides. It was since that that the Com- 
missioners have expended thousands of pounds, and 
given us a shipping pier to enable ships of 2,000 
tons burden to approach for foreign export. 

7610. Who did this? — The Irish Board of Works. 

7611. There is a pier now which will let big ships 
come alongside at any state of tide? — Yes, in the 
centre of the coast line of this estate. 

7612. When you say that the pier was sufficiently 
enlarged, at the time the company came to an end, 
to enable small ships to come alongside and take off 
cargoes of 400 tons? — Excuse me; you had 
to go through the Sound to get there, and the Sound 
is only 11 feet deep at high water. This new pier is 
on the coast. The other pier was at Dungioe, where 
large vessels could only go on the fifteen or sixteen 
days when it is spring tides. 

7613. Would it not have been possible to enlarge 
the pier they made sufficiently? — Well, the Board of 
Works sent an engineer to sound this channel with a 
view to deepening it down to Burtonpoit and im- 
proving the harbour. I have not heard the result 
or what they are going to do. 

7614. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The pier you call 
your pier was built by the company itself ? — Yes. 

7615. Sir John Colomb. — You attribute the failure 
of the company to one cause, and one cause only, and 
that was iiisufficiency of working capital? — Entirely. 

7616. Mr. Sutherland. — B ut you have hopes that 
it will still go on ?— Oh, we have hopes that it will. 
I think there is no doubt it will go on. 

7617. Most Rfiv. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
interest in it now? — No, not in any shape or form, 
but the present company has got considerable assist- 
ance from the people, and those that are interested — 
except Mrs. Ernest Hart — are all Irish. Mr. Segrae 
was the principal promoter of it. He is greatly in- 
terested in Irish improvements, and during the last 
eighteen months has started works, including the 
Waterford copper mines, and so on, giving permanent, 
employment to hundreds of people. 


Commission adjourned. 


Oct. 11, 3906 

Mr. Edmund 
Spargo. 
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and Walter Callan, Esq,, Secretary. 
Rev. J. Gavigajt, p.e., examined, 


7618. Tie Chaieiiait. — Y ou appear here at the re- 
quest of the Rural District Council ? — Yes, my lord. 

7619. What is your present parish ? — Mevagh. 

7620. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd you have the 
Downing’s fishery in your parish? — Yes, my lord. 

7621. The GaAiaaiAN.— What is the union?— Mil- 
ford Union^ 

7622. The electoral division ? — There are four in the 
parish, Rosguill, Carrigarfc, Glen, and Cranford. 

7623. In the district with which you ate acquainted 
very few or no sales have taken place ?— No sales have 
taken place between landlords and tenants, or through 
the medium of the Congested Districts Board. 

7624. And therefore you do not want to deal witli 
that part of the Inquiry ? — Nothing further, my lord, 
than to say that it is my own opinion that if the 
•tenants became owners of their lands, that would 
-contribute considerably towards the relief of con- 
gestion, because, generally speaking, a person’s con- 
sciousness of being the owner of a piece of land en- 
courages him immensely to make the most of it. Even 
the hope of becoming the owners of tlieir land in the 
near future has encouraged a great many of my people 
to make improvements in the last three years, since 
the passing of the Land Act of 1903. 

7625. I suppose your people all live on very small 
holdings ? — They are all very small holdings. If 
you will allow me I will go over a few figures. Taking 
up the first division you mentioned, Rosguill, the 
valuation is £804 9s. 6ti., and the population 1,182; 

• and there are 216 families. 

7626. Sir John Oolomb. — A re you giving us the 
figures of tills year ? — 1901. 

7627. The Census figures? — Yea. 

7628. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — UT iat does the 
valuation in Rosguill oomo to per head? — Fifteen 
shillings. Something considerably under £1. I did 
not go into the exact figures. Then, to oome to 
Carrigart Electoral Division, the valuation is 
£1,096 17i. Od. ; the population, 1,536 ; and the 
number of families, 249. In Glen division the valua- 
tion is £679 12s. Od. ; the population 740, and the 
number of families 157. In Cranford Electoral Divi- 
sion the valuation is £1,096 10s. Od. ; the number of 
inhabitants 1,298, and the number of families 247. 
From these figures it would appear that the district 
with which I am intimately acquainted is congested 
in a very acute degree. 

7629. The Ohaiuman. — I see that in Rosguill of the 
total number of 192 holdings there are 154 not exceed- 
ing £4 and thirty-four above £4, and not exceeding 
£10, leaving only four holdings above £10 valuation ? 
— Tes. 

7630. And there is a similar state of things in the 
other electoral divisions you have alluded to, and it 
is evident from that, that the people live on very 
small plots? — Very small plots, indeed, my lord. 

7631. You say that there are dangers in purchase. 
Do you think that there is any danger, supposing the 
fishing were to fail, and supposing that tJie demand 
for harvest labour in Engbnd were to fail, that the 


people purchasing under these conditions might fail, 
to pay up their annuities ? — Well, if those conditions 
were fulfilled of course it would be disastrous. But 
I do not anticipate the failing of the fish. The fish for 
a number of years frequented the waters round aSbut 
Downing’s Bay. They are certain to frequent waters 
somewliere, and if our fishermen are to be fishermen at 
all they must go in search of the herrings wherever 
they are, whether on the Irish coast or the Scotch 
coast. 

7632. I only asked you your opinion? — I am not 
expressing any opinion of my own ? I answered 
straight that it would be disastrous of course if the 
fishing industry failed, and if labour in England and 
Scotland ceased to be forthcoming for these people. 
Of course they oould not live upon the small holdings 
that they have. 

7633. The question of land purchase being financed 
from the State presents very different aspects, does it 
not, when you come to deal with a class of holding 
that in itself is unable to pay its annuity ? — Of course 
it is quite different. 

7^. Mr. Sutheeland. — In the meantime. Father 
Oavigan, you must acknowledge that the means are 
not -at the disposal of these people for pursuing the 
fish in the way that you have indicated? — No, sir, 
they are not. 

7635. But you anticipate that possibly by and by 
they may be? — Yes, we are getting to that, and I 
anticipate that. We are coming to it every year. 

7636. Are you hopeful? — I am quite confident it 
will come. 

7637. Sir John Colomb. — Then you 'believe in the 
possibility of failure through the cessation of the 
fishing industry and of the demand for labour in 
Scotland and other places, but I suppose you will 
agree that there is a law of compensation in the 
world that opens new countries and that enforces that 
demand (Canada, for instance, will be almost as use- 
ful as Scotland), and that, therefore, we need not 
take it that because one thing fails another thing is 
not going to open? — Yes, precisely. 

7638. The Chairman.— Y ou do not wish to dwell 
upon the relationship of the Congested Districts Board 
to the Department of Agriculture ? — Just a little. 
Early in the spring of 1904 the Congested Districts 
Board transferred the agricultural portion of its 
work to the Department, and I must say that it had 
very serious consequences for the parish to which I 
belong. Up to that time the Congested Districts 
Board took a considerable care of agriculture in our 
parish. There was an official there resident, who went 
among the farmers, advised them of the best qualities 
of seed and manures that would best suit the different 
soils, and gave 'advice generally that was very much 
appreciated and had excellent results in the district. 
Besides, the Board established a depot where farmin'^ 
implements were kept, implements that our poor 
farmers oould not of their own resources purchase 
for themselves. We had rollers, drill-harrows, 
grubbers, hoes, spraying macRines and sowing 
machines for sowing turnips. Well, these were let 
out for a nominal hire to the poor farmers and they 
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i>roved a great boon to them. In 1904, however, , we 
had a rude awakening. When the- Spri^- of the year 
came on I applied to the Congested Districts Board 
that the farmers in my district diould have the use 
of those implements as in previous years. Courteously, 
as they always acted, they replied, -and said they had 
nothing now to do with the agricailtural portion at 
all of the work ; that the Department w'as dealing, 
with it, and that they had sent on my ' application 
to the Department. I waited for a few days to see 
what reply I would get from the Department. 1 g-ot 
none after four or five days. I then wired to the De- 
partment and asked them would they be good enough 
to release these implements, that the poor people were 
very much in need of them and looking out for them ; 
and they did not condescend to make any reply what- 
ever to that beyond saying that the implements would 
be sold next week, but they gave no further particulars 
and did not write. I waited to see if I would get 
further particulars, and asked again what day would 
these implements be sold an3 how would they be sold, 
would it be by auction or by private bargain, and to 
that query they never made any reply whatever. 
Treated thus with scant courtesy and in the middle 
of tJie Spring, and well on in the season too, I was 
informed, accidentally, that those implements, so 
useful to the people hitherto, were being sold. I 
immediately sent over two men to purchase all those 
implements with fhe view of putting them into the 
charge of our Parish Committee, and when these men 
arrived all -the good articles were sold. They were 
sold to well-to-do farmers of the place who could very 
well afford to purchase implements themselves, and 
we were left with a few worthless things. I wrote a 
long letter then to the Secretary of the Department, 
and he told me that they would not send any other 
implements in their place, neither were they prepared 
to give us any aid. I had asked for a little aid so 
that the Parish Committee might be able, not with 
our own resources only, to put together as much 
money as would purchase implements that proved to 
be of such immense service to our people. And there 
the matter ended and the confidence of the people 
in my district in this Department was shaken, and 
we do not feel that there is any appreciable good done 
by that Department for the last few years. 

7639. Sir John Colomb.- — A nd you share that feel- 
ing? — I perfectly share, and I have every reason to 
share it. 

7640. There has been a committee to inquire into the 
working of that Department? — I am aware of that. 

7641. You have never been examined before it? — 
No. 

7642. The Chairman. — T hen would you like to see 
this agricultural work restored to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — My lord, I would like to see the Con- 
gested Districts Board working on the same lines on 
which it worked so successfully prior to 1904 when 
we had this bitter experience. Stepmother-like 
treatment the Department gave us. 

7643. Mr. S'OTherlanh. — 'W ith regard to the lend- 
ing out of implements, may I ask whether the Con- 
gested Districts Board made a charge for the use 
of them ? — Nothing at all only to ensure that they 
would be returned in time — sixpence for the day. 

7644. So that the Department might have had the 
consideration of saving expense in that case ? — Yes. 

7645. But would not the users of those implements 
be prepared to pay such a charge as would meet the 
working expenses — 1 am not saying the price of the 
implements, but to provide for the supervision of 
them ? — I have no doubt but they would. 

7646. 'What waa the charge here and what was the 
most commonly used of those implements ? — Well, the 
rollers. 

7647. And what would they charge? — Sixpence for 
the day, and perhaps one shilling if they had to take 
the roUer a long distance. 

7648. And the user provided the horse? — Yes, and 
man for the implement and returned it. 

7649. And what other implements were used? — 
Dnll-harro-ws, grubbers, hoes, and spraying machines. 

7650. Do you mean the common handle hoes ? — ^No, 
wheel hoes. 

7651. Is spraying continued in the dLstrict?— Yes. 

7652. Are you satisfied yourself that it is a bene- 
ficial operation? — Oh, decidedly. 


7653; -What is your opinion regarding it? — ^Where 
potatoes have • been -sprayed in time and sprayed 
properly it has always an excellent result. 

7654. In the tuber or in the plant 1 — ^In the tuber, 
and you could see it -in the plant too. 

7655. So that it acts as manure does, does it? — 
Well, of course it keeps the plant green, and vigorous 
till the tuber is matured. 

7656. So that it acts rather, you think, as a manure 
in strengthening the resistance to blight ? — It keeps 
the plant, anyway, strong and vigorous. 

7657. But can it cure the blight after it appears ? — 
I do not say it would cure it, but I think it would 
arrest to a certain degree its progress, the progress of 
decay. 

7658. You think the chief benefit is that it 
strengthens the plant’s resisting power ? — Oh, yes ; 
there is no question at all about it in our district. 
The spraying operations began early -through the 
beneficent action of the Congested Districts Boar-3., 
and have been continued down to the present day. 

7659. Is it so expensive that the people cannot carry 
it on themselves ? — Some poor people have had 
difficulty enough to procure the materials, and others 
to get a machine. WEen we had the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board looking after us in this way tie had no 
real benefit till after getting the machines. 

7660. Do the larger tenants keep machines of their 
own and spray ? — They do. 

7661. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You look upon 
spraying as a preventative ? — Decidedly, my lord. 

7662. Sir John Colomb. — It was in 1904 that the 
change took place ? — Yes. 

7663. And the resident official of the Congested 
Districts Board was then withdrawn ? — Yes. 

7664. Since that time to the present has anybody 
been down from the Agricultural Department to in- 
quire on the spot as to the needs of the district ? — I 
have no knowledge whatever of any visit. 

7665. He never came to you, and you never heard 
of him? — No. 

7666. Is it likely that an official of that sort would' 
go down without your knowing it? — Well, generally, 
they call on me. He might have come round on a 
bicycle to the place. 

7667. I gather distinctly that it is your opinion, 
and you will correct me if I am wrong, that it is 
essentially necessary, to promote good agriculture in a 
congested district, to have a resident to adrise and 
help the people to learn how to make the best use of 
their labour in the district, and you do not think 
that an itinerant inspector on a free-wheel bicycle can 
do much work with any appreciable good result ? — No. 
That is my opinion. 

7668. The Chairman. — 1 think you wish to say 
something with regard to the fishery work of the 
Congested Districts Board? — Yes, my lord. I became 
intimate with the fisheries in the fimt electoral divi- 
sion to which I referred, the Rosguill Electoral 
Division. Now, about twelve years ago tliere were 
no less than about 300 migratory labourers from 
that one division, and in that number I do not 
include the boys and girls who went out to prosperous 
districts for hiring. To-day, I am glad to say, there 
is scarcely one in the whole electoral division going 
in search of labour outside of the parish. They 
liave been supplied with means to live at home 
through tile action of the Congested Districts Board 
in developing the fishery at Downings, the herring 
fishery. I am speaking now of my own parish, but in 
the parish east of where I am they have also been 
helped. But in my own parish we have twenty-five 
boats giving employment to 150 men, and giving 
employment also to about 140 boys and girls lo cure 
and clean the fish, and to about thirty cart-owners 
coopers, carowners, and cardrivers. The develop^ 
ment of the herring fisherv, then, at Downings Bay 
has relieved congestion in that particular electorM 
division wholly and entirely. There is no question 
in the world about that. Thev have the means of 
living comfortably now. As to the second division to 
which I have referred — Carrigart — I would venture 
to say that with the exception of the place where I 
am it is as poor an electoral division as is to be 
found in Donegal. It is a part of the county extend- 
ing from the shores of the Mulroy on over towards 
Harness Gap, over towards Creeslough, and the people 
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along the whole of that county go in large numbers 
to Scotland. There are about 400 of my parish vho 
are in Scotland for the last few months, and as many 
more boys and girls gone to hire. They cannot 
live at home. The little farms would not support 
them more than two or three months, or at most, 
four months in the year. I merely mention that 
fact to show that these people need I'elief of some 
kind, and I would like to say tliat it is iny opinion 
that the further development of the herring fish- 
ing industry at Downings would not, of course, 
relieve the whole of the congestion of this electoral 
division to which I have referred, but would be an 
enormous help to do so if some further action was 
taken by the Board in the direction of development, 
and for that purpose, of course, we would require to 
have piers. Now, in the parish of Fanad, there is a 
place called Ballywhurriskey, and the people down 
there have been fishermen as long as I remember, and 
long before, but they have no pier whatever, and it 
is a very backward district, and some of the people 
there come to Downings to fish on the new big boats. 

7669. Mr. SuTHEELiND. — Is that in the same open- 
ing on the sea as Downings ? — Not quite. 

7670. Is it on the Mulroy? — No; it is at the 
extremity of the Fanad Peninsula ; it is between 
Mulroy and the Swilly. It is a very poor district, 
and it would be even an advantage, too, to liave a 
pier there where boats in stress of weather cculd run 
in. Ballywhurriskey is thei centre of tlie fisliing 
ground. 

7671. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there a ship- 
ment of granite from neqr there? — There is at the 
present moment work going on, and the people en- 
gaged in exporting the granite had to build a little 
pier of their own. 

7672. The Chairman. — When you speak of a pier, 
what kind of a pier do you mean — do you mean a 
pier for sheltering the boats or merely for landing ? — 
For landing. 

7673. You suggest that the people about there would 
fish those waters and land their fish there ? — They 
could, and if they were going round to Downings 
they would have the means of leaving home by their 
boats. They have to travel over the country. 

7674. You mean that they could keep their boats 
there? — They could keep their boats there and land, 
and land their fish if they fished. 

7675. Do you contemplate a curing station? — 
Possibly there might be even a small curing station 
in it. 

7676. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think 
that there might be a duplication of Downings there 
on a small scale ? — I do not know that it could com- 
pete with Downings, my lord, but there might be an 
enterprising curer there. 

7677. You consider it might be turned into a pros- 
perous fishing station ? — Yes. 

7678. The Chaieman. — What is the actual practical 
disadvantage they suffer from now in having no 
pier? — Well, they cannot go to sea of course if there 
is any stir in the water, and no way of bringing in 
a boat. 

7679. Have they any boats now ?— Oh, yes ; a good 
many of these fishermen are working on the Board's 
boats, and they have to travel over the country and 
over Mulroy, and travel then again to Downings 
when they ate going to the fishing. 

7680. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They have to 
•keep their large boats at Downings at present ? — They 
.have, my lord. 

7681. At some distance ? — Yes. 

7682. The Chairman. — You want a shelter pier ? — 
.A pier that would be large enough. 

7683. It is more than a landing stage that you ask 
for — for a pier that would act as a landing stage and 
also as a shelter pier ? — I think it would be better. 

7684. Do you contemplate, then, a duplication, if 
possible, of the fishing at Downing’s Bay? — I do not. 
I contemplate only giving these people the facility of 
going to sea and landing again. 

7685. But if they go to sea from this place to catch 
lierrings tliey go to the great fi.shiug ground dl Down- 
ing's Bay? — Yes. 

7686. If they caught the herrings would they go 
back to Downing’s Bay, or would they go back here? — 
Likely they would come to their homes. Not only 
•do they fish for herrings, but for other kinds of fish as 
well. 


7687. What is the distance between the two places ? 
— Well, it would be about twenty-five miles. 

7688. The Chairman. — And, as a matter of practioe, 
do you contemplate that in all those creeks where 
fishermen are likely to live you can have a curing 
station at each place, or would you suggest that a 
place like Downing’s Bay should be a kind of central 
station? — Well, I am coming to that, my lord. I 
just mentioned that, as I know that these people are 
very much in need of a pier. 

7689. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The place is not 
in your parish? — It is not in my parish at all — Bally- 
whurriskey. And I would also wish to say a word 
about Portnablaugh in Dunfanaghy. Downings is 
and must be the centre of the herring fishing, because 
it is to Downings that all the Board’s boats as a rule 
go, and it is to Downings,. too, that the Scotch boats, 
when they come, go, and since I have been parish priest 
there I have often seen as many as one hundred boats 
working up to Sh^phaven, and in order that this 
large fleet should be properly accommodated at Down- 
ings it would be absolutely necessary, in my opinion, 
that there should be a further extension of Downing’s 
Pier. 

7690. The Chairman. — That is Downing’s fishery ; 
but what I want to get from you is this : Supposing 
that money was spent on enlarging those piers in 
creeks adjoining Downings, how could it practically 
benefit the fishermen. Will you give us your opinion 
of how it would work. The men should be on their 
ground at night, should they not ? — Yes. 

7691. They then get in in the morning with their 
catch to dispose of ? — Yes. 

7692. It takes them some time before they have sold 
their fish and got their fish ashore? — Yes. 

7693. Perhaps it is twelve or one o’clock before all 
that is finished ? — Yes. 

7694. And do you suggest that they should then sail 
round for an hour or two and then go back to the 
fisliing ground for the next night’s fishing? — I dot not. 
I would expect that they would remain at Downings 
as long as fish is caught there, all the time stopping 
about the boat ; but when they are leaving home them- 
selves, supposing they are not going to Downings at 
all, would it not be a great boon when those poor 
men from Fanad would have to go over to Downings, 
all that long way, to go on their own boats — they 
have no way of floating their boats from their own 
doors. 

7695. But then when would they use their boats 
except when they are going to the fishing ? — ^It is not 
the hen-ing fishing alone, my loccd, that these people 
would bo engaged in. That is only part of the season. 
They would be engaged in other lands < f fishing. 

7696. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it your point 
tliat if they were going out to fish and that the 
Downing’s lierring fishing were Over, it would be a 
great drawback to have to walk overland to their 
boats before starting for the fishing ? — Yes. 

7697. Woilld it be a great convenience if the boats 
were near them so us to go straight to their other 
fishing ? — Yes, my lord. 

7698. The Chairman. — What other fishing is there 
round the coast that they would take part in ? — They 
fish salmon. 

7699. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do they fish cod 
and ling ? — I think so. 

7700. Sir John Colomb. — Lobster fishing ? — Lobster 
fishing. 

7701. The Chairman. — Is there sufficient fishing out- 
side the herring fishing to support a fishing popula- 
tion in a place like that? — I do not think so. 

7702. Then what is the practical object of the pier ? 
— For the accommodation of the fishermen. 

7703. During the time that they are not using their 
boats. Surely it is just as convenient that they 
should be kept at Downings as kept there, for they 
do not want to look at their boats every day if they 
are not going to uso them ? — No, but they will be 
using them a good many times when they could not 
use them iit Downings ; for instance, during the 
salmon-fishing time. 

7704. Mr. SriHEELAND. — ^But is there sufficient pro- 
tection at the place just now for boats, apart from 
landing? — ^I think there is not. 

7705. There is not safe anchorage? — No. • 

7706. They haul them on the beach ? — Yes. 

7707. The Chairman. — Suppose there was a very 
good shelter pier there, what times of the year would 
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they use it ? — They would use it in the spring oi the 
year — a very good time for cod and ling fishing — and 
it would be useful during the salmon fishing and the 
lobster fishing. 

7708. And they would go out and fish during the 
night or day, and come back within twenty-four 
hours ? — Yes. 

7709. And that would mean having some kind of 
curing at this place ? — Well, it might or it might not. 
They might send it away fresh to the market. Of 
course the salmon and the lobsters will not be cured. 

7710. What happens to the cod — what process are 
they put through ? — They might send them fresh, too. 

7711. Can you send cod, for instance, fresh cod, 
without iceing at all ? — Well, if they had a great dis- 
tance to go of course it would not be safe. If they luid 
a great distance to go they would require to be iced. 

7712. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — ^You aro aware 
that the Board in its earlier years did establish curing 
stations for cod and ling along the coast? — I heard 
that. I never had any esperlence of it. 

7713. Sir John Colomb. — Do those people that have 
boats where there are no piers have to haul them up, 
or are the boats such that they must leave them at 
anchor ? — They must haul them up a great distance. 

7714. Do you mean this, that when the salmon fish- 
ing and the herring fishing do not take these men 
away to the great centres at other parts of the year 
their own local fishing ground, if they had shelter, 
would be more thoroughly fished locally? — Certainly. 

7715. That is your idea ? — That is my idea. 

7716. And supposing that they had those piers, and 
supposing that this subsidiary fishing was a success, 
would there be any means at this pier, or anywhere 
in the neighbourhood, of disposing of this fish ? — Well, 
not very much means of disposing of them in the 
neighbourhood, but by means of transit. 

7717. Then your opinion is that a pier would be 
desirable to develop the fishing in the immediate 
locality, to catch fish for local consumption ? — Yes, 
and for the markets at a distance. 

7718. My point is that if these piers are some dis- 
tance from any market, it opens up another question 
— ^the means of conveying fish to the market? — But 
they could send them on to the market. The railway 
could take them to the market. 

7719. Mr. Kavanagh. — But all the landing of the 
fish would still take place at Downing’s ? — The 
herrings. 

7720. And this pier that you recommend is merely 
to enable boats not to be hauled up on the shore — to 
keep them ready at their hand? — Yes. 

7721. A departure pier will not be a landing pier ? 
— Yes. 

7722. Mr. Sutheeland. — Of course, Father Gavi- 
gan, the principal argument in favour of these small 
local piers is the possibility of acquiring larger boats ? 
— Yes. 

7723. Because until you have a boat large enough to 
go far to sea you must haul it up? — Yes. 

7724. But beyond that I doubt very much .whether 
there is so very much need for these sheltered creeks ? 
— This is not a sheltered place at all, and the people 
could often go to fish if they had a small pier. 

7725. With a small boat — it would save the trouble 
of hauling up ? — Yes. 

7726. The Chaikman. — The pier would shelter the 
boats ? — Yes. They cannot go out to sea on that rough 
shore, if there is not a pier in it, at certain stages of 
the tide and in certain conditions of the weather. 

7727. Would they use for the cod and ling, or for 
the salmon fishing the same boats that they use for 
the herring fishing ? — They make use of a small boat 
for the salmon fishing. 

7728. A small boat? — What they call a yawl. 

7729. They are row boats ? — Yes. 

7730. Are the boat® which they would use for 
salmon, csr for cod and ling, too big to be hauled 
up ? — No. 

7731. Why then should they not be hauled up — ^why 
should they want a pier to shelter them while they 
ride at anchor? — I do not understand the point. 

7732. You say you want a pier which would shelter 
the boats? — Yes. 

7733. What class of boats do you allude to? — I 
allude to the two diflerent classes you have referred 
to, the large lugger and to the yawl. The people 
that I am speaking about, those fishermen, in certain 


conditions of the weather cannot go to sea at all. 

There are rough rocks round about, and if there is a ’ ’ 

ground sea on they cannot launch a boat at all, and Rev. J. . 
hence the necessity of having some little pier. Gavigan, p.r. 

7734. But what I want to get at is what sort of a 
pier do you want. Is it a pier merely to enable them 
to get into their boats, a landing stage, or do you 
want a shelter pier? — I would like to have a shelter 
pier if there was money available for that purpose, 
and, failing that, to have a landing stage. 

77IK. Why do you want a shelter pier? — That is 
what I want to get at. I understand that you want a 
landing stage in order to enable the men to get into 
their boats ; but when it comes to a question of a large 
expenditure of money for a shelter pier, I want to hear 
how you make out a case for that, because what you are 
asking for is typical of what is being asked for at 
many parts of the coast, and I should personally like 
to be convinced of the necessity for what you call a 
shelter pier? — Yes. 

7736. You say that you allude to two classes of 
boats, the lugger and the yawl ? — Yes. 

7737. The luggers are the boats used for the herring 
fishery ? — Yes. 

7738. Would those be kept in the place you describe 
if there was no herring fishery? — Scarcely. 

7739. Then you do not want it for them? — Yes, in 
this way. The Board’s boats are already lying on this 
Donegal coast, and you can never know when a swell 
gets up, and when it is necessary for those boats to 
run into some place for shelter. What an enormous 
advantage it would be in passing by Ballywhuiriskey 
for a boat in distress to get shelter there from the 
pier. 

7740. But that is not a question of a shelter harbour 
but a question of a harbour of refuge, which is a 
much bigger business ? — The shelter pier would attain 
all the object I speak of, and would meet the difficulty. 

It is a very rough and difficult coasc, and it is _my 
point that we should have a number of these piers 
all along the Donegal coast. 

7741. Harbours of refuge? — No; little piers, where 
they could nin to in stress of weather — where they 
could run a boat in for safety. 

Chairman. — Bub is not that a harbour of refuge 1 

7743. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What you desire 
is that the people of Ballywhurriskey, who are fisher- 
men, should have safe standing for their boats at 
home? — Yes, my lord. 

7744. The Chairman. — But then would they not con- 
tinue to pull them up if they were a small class of 
boats? — Sometimes it would be very difficult to pull 
them up, when a ground sea would be rolling. 

7745. Do you suggest that these yawls should ride 
at anchor ? — They might in fine weather. 

7746. But in the winter time, when they are fishing 
for cod and ling, would they nob pull a boat of that 
class up ? — They would have to. 

7747. Then where does your shelter pier come in 
except as a shelter of refuge? — (TTifness). — Would it 
not prevent the people having the trouble of dragging 
them up if they could be alongside the pier? 

7748. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have the Bally- 
whurriskey people large boats ? — Yes. 

7749. They have deck-boats, have they not ?— Yes. 

7750. And what you desire is that at Bally- 
whurriskey there should be a shelter pier for the deck- 
boats that the Ballywhurriskey people have? — Yes. 

7751. The Chairman. — The deck-boats are herring 
boats 1 — Yes. 

7752. But they would never use them after the 
herring season ? — Surely they would. 

7753. But they would go into Downing’s? — But 
when they are going home. 

'7754. The day they actually go home ? — They might 
be there for three or four days. 

7765. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Supposing they 
were at Downing’s Fishery, that would nob exhaust 
the case. Might there not be herrings at Teelin or 
at Kincasslagh, or at Burtonport, and if tlie herrings 
were at Burtonport might it not be much more con- 
venient for the Ballywhurriskey fishermen to leave 
from Ballywhurriskey than to have to walk over the 
peninsula and get on board at Downing’s? — Decidedly. 

7756. So that it is your opinion that for the herring 
fishing on the Donegal coast it would be a convenience 
to have a shelter pier at Ballywhurriskey? — I think 
so. 

M 
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7757. The CHiiaMAN. — That is only in case the 
centre of the herring fishing was shifted from off 
Downirgs to off Ballywhurriskey ? — Ballywhurriskey, 
or, as they sometimes call ic, Portnalee. 

7758. As long as the centre of the herring fishery 
was at Downing’s Bay you would not suggest that 
these people should make their headquarters at Bally- 
whurriskey ? — No. 

7759. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not the biggest 
herring fishery in Donegal oft this coast? — It is, my 
lord. 

7760. Whilst you consider that Downing’s is a very 
fruitful bay you do not consider that Downing’s waters 
yield the most herrings oft the Donegal coast? — No. 

7761. The Chairman. — What are the waters that 
yield most ? — Off the Rosses. 

7762. And the centre of that would be Burtonport? 
—Yes. 

7763. I could understand your asking as regards 
Burtonport that they should have a large pier here 
like they have at Downing’s? — Yes. 

7764. But that does not affect the question of going 
to large expenditure on those little places where five or 
six fishermen might live. What I understand is that 
you want to have a pier there for convenience, not 
for the shelter of a large fleet ? — I do not want it for a 
large fleet at all. 

7765. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you aware that an 
experiment like this has been made in other parts of 
the country? — Yes. 

7766. And you probably are aware that all those 
small piers erected in that way have all been super- 
seded by the development of events ? — Yes. 

7767. You have heard of chat? — Yes. 

Mr. SuTHEEiAND. — The experiments I refer to took 
place in Scotland, and large sums of money were 
spent, eighty or ninety years ago, in making sucli 
harbours, and every one of them at the present day is 
superseded. It may have been that a phenomenal 
development of the fisheries began too, but at present 
they are gone, and practically the whole of that ex- 
penditure Jiad to be reduplicated in order to make 
those piers big enough for large boats to come to. 
I would therefore suggest that you should separate 
the two things from each other, and advocate a big 
thing, and give up those things which, in the experi- 
ence of other countries, have been, found to be a 
useless expenditure. 

7768. The CHAiRMAN. — Is it not your opinion that 
in centres like Burtonport and Downing’s, and per- 
haps Killyfaegs, and places of that kind, which are the 
centres of a considerable fishery, large sums of money 
should be expended on pier facilities ? — Certainly, my 
lord. 

7769. Do you suggest that anything like the same 
sort of piers should be erected at scattered places 
where tliere is no centre ? — No ; that is not at all my 
contention. 

7770. If that is so I do noc understand what the 

object of having what you call a shelter pier is? 

I thought that I made myself clear. 

7771. It may be my stupidity ?— No. You would re- 
quire, my lord, just to know the particular locality 
that I am speaking of to understand me. 

7772. Mr. Sutherland.— T hese coasts on the North 
of Ireland here are all deeply indented ?— Very much. 

7773. And you have very good shelter creeks 
naturally ? — Yes. 

7774. And I suppose all you would need for safe 
anchorage from whatever direction the wind blows 
would be to shift your position?— I do not know that 
there is evidence of chat. 

7775. I quite admit that. But when you go outside 
to where the fishing ground really is, that is a little 
more exposed ? — Yes. 

5[JY6. But spill with creeks and very much indented ? 

Yea ; but till you come to Lough Swilly you have 
not much safe anchorage except Downing’s. 

/777. That is caused by what is the prevailing wind 
I suppose, but the point that I had in my mind was 
that you might save your money as it were. I pre- 
sume that you would agree that the erection of large 
Pi®” of landing accommodation at all 

the diflerent centres by rail or otherwise would be a 
very mucli better policy than frittering away tlie 
money on these other places? — Yes; I am entirely 
with you that it is necessary for the development oi 
the fishery at Downing's tliat there should be a verj- 
laige extension of the pier at Downing's. 


7778. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But with reference 
to that very practical suggestion thac Mr. Sutherland 
has made to you are you not in this practical diffi- 
culty, that on that whole coast there is no railway 
communication at all. There is no railway touching 
Ballywhurriskey, or Downings, or Portnablaugh, and 
therefore the problem thac you have been trying to 
solve for us is not one of trying to develop the coast 
fisheries by railway communication with important 
fishing centres but of doing your besc witli a coast 
whicli is not touched by the railway at all? — ^Yes. 

T770. Chairman. —Then you tliink, I undea-stand, 
that the ccoperags at Donvning’s sliculd be extended? 
— I think tl’Ait' the pier above all should be ex- 
tended. There is not at all accommodation 
for the 200 boats that are there. They are often 
delayed in che landing and the carrying of fish, and 
opportunities have been missed, and there is danger 
of losing a night’s fishing, and sometimes damage is 
done to the Board’s boats. Damage was done since 
I came to the place becau.se there was not a little 
shelter. If the pier had been extended there would 
have been more shelter and the boats would have been 
safe ; and I suggest to you, and it is my opinion, that 
it is necessary to have more boats there, and larger 
boats. There are a great many boats at Downing's. 
We have twenty-five belonging to the placOj and a great 
many of those are very small and cannot go to sea at 
all in rough weather, and in fact if the sea is any way 
discurbed in the May fishing a great many of those 
hearts cannot go safely out. It was only last May one 
of our small boats — I think she came to us from one 
of the Arran Islands, a boat called The Enterprise — 
went cut round the coast and off Inisbbofin. She 
had to run to Tory Island, with the result that the 
crew lost £40 by the transaction from the face of hav- 
ing a poor unseaworthy boat. What I would say is 
that there should be larger boats, and moi'e boats, 
and if thece were they would relieve the con- 
gestion in 1 he electoral division c«E Carrigart, where 
there are, as I have already stated, so many people 
who have to tiuvel away to Scotland for employment, 
that could be got easily at tJieir own doors if tliey bad 
the means at their disposal. 

7780. Talking about large boats, do you remember 
that Congested Districts Board’s boat at Downing’s 
the other day with a big catch? — I did not happen 
to be present. 

7781. The ordinary herring boat is a twenty-con 
boat ? — Yes. 

7782. Do you mean that they should liave larger 
boats than that? — Well, at least they should be oliat 
size. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is a second-class boat. 

7783. The Chairman. — Would you suggest having a 
bigger boat than that in any case? — I think that 
ought to be the smallest boat to be now at Downing’s 
— a twenty-ton boat. 

7784. When you get to a bigger-sized boat you run 
into a good deal of money, do you not ? — Certainly, 
my lord. 

7785. Is it your opinion that fishermen who only 
intend to prosecute the local fishery can afford to pay 
for a larger boat ? — I think they could. I think our 
people must continue at the work and become real 
fishermen. As I said in the beginning of my evi- 
dence, they must go else-where than about this coast 
of Donegal if necessary. 

7786. Then you contemplate +hat they should go 
further afield than the local fishermen? — Yes. 

7787. That they should do like the Scotch boats do ? 
— Certainly. 

7788. But have you seen any disposition on che part 
of the men to do that ? — If able to go they are 
ready to go. After the herring fishing is over at 
Downing's a number of our people go off to the Scotch 
fishing. 

7789. Is it not the fact chat any attempt that has 
been made to provide larger boats such as you de- 
scribe by the Board has failed ? — The Board has made 
no attempt to provide those larger boats thac I speak 
of, as far as I know. 

7790. Have not the Board attempted to get these 
Downing’s men to man and use larger boats and to go 
off to other paits after the herring fishing at Down- 
ing’s is over? — No; not to my knowledge. 

7791. Mr. Kavakagh. — Are they sufficiencly good 
seamen to work larger boats ? — A good many of them 
are. They have had experience these five or six 
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yeai'8, and are fairly well trained ; and they w-oiild 
go further afield to lootk for heixuigs. 

7792. If they got the larger boats do you thinh they 
would be able to work them ? — Decidedly. They are 
very keen for that work. 

7793. Nob only the Downing’s men but the men in 

your parish 1 — Yes. The people of my own parish 

are the people I speak of. 

7794. The Chaisman. — A nd your opinion is that if 
larger boats were provided by the Board the men would 
avail themselves of it and go away from the coast ? — 
They would, ray lord, and the fishermat have been 
continually expresssing that opinion to me, and they 
are applying 3ay after day to me to get larger and 
better boats for them. 

7795. Have representations been made by you to 
the Board to that eSect? — Frequently. I have 
written as many applications as would fill a basket. 

7796. And what replies have you received from 
them? — That they have received my letter and that 
it will receive due attention; and an odd boat came. 

7797. An odd boat ? — An odd boat. 

7798. But for the big boats — have you represented 
to the Board that the Downing’s men would man big 
boats and go to Scotland? — I never made thao repre- 
sentation, but have asked for larger boats than we have 
at present. But I should distinguish, tliat about lialf 
of them are fairly good-sized boats, but the others are 
small and old and not good for working. 

7799. But if there is a general feeling that larger 
boats even than the biggest ones already supplied 
should be provided, why have not local representations 
til that efiect been made to the Board ? — Well, it did not 
come to that stage. There are not many of that class 
of people willing to have large boats to go away, but 
must be so in the future for those that have been a 
long time engaged at the fishing, and are going to give 
themselves to it. 

7800. Mr. Suthehland. — ^A nd they have accumu- 
lated some little capital? — ^Yes. 

7801. Are there as many men as would man thac 
one boat in your locality ? — Yes. 

7802. You are aware that a boat of that kind would 
cost seven to eight hundred pounds? — I am sure it 
would cost that at least. The boat that I contemplate 
would cost that at least. 

7803. And you would get seven or eight men to join 
together foi' that? — I am sure I would. I merely 
ofier that as my opinion, and it would be a good 
thing towards relieving the congestion of this district. 

7804. Yes ; but, as a practical measure, you know 
eight men,_ who of their own resources, would be able 
to contribute a share of the expense — a small share 
of the expense of the boat? — Well, I do not, but they 
might, a small share. I contemplate that the Board 
would supply those boats of which I speak on the 
same terms on which they supply the ocher boats. 

7805. That is reasonable ? — That is what I contend 
for, and let them pay for them on the share system, 
which they have always done very well. 

7806. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doknell. — Y ou would like 
to see your most experienced fishermen getting new and 
larger boats and trying their foi-tunes wherever the 
fish were found? — I would, my lord. 

7807. Would it be your object to give the small 
boats to people living in the congested area of Carri- 
gart Electoral Division to enable them to get some 
of the herrings ? — That would be my plan. 

7808. Is it your hope that in that way a good deal 
of the congestion in your parish would be abated as it 
has been in Rosguill peninsula ? — That is my opinion. 

7809. This being your programme you do not con- 
sider, from your observations, that the Board is pro- 
ceeding at a sufficiently rapid pace? — Well, I always 
thought so. 

7810. You would like to see the Board giving out 
large boats more rapidly? — Yes. 

7811. _ But do you not think that there might be 
some justification for not giving ouc boats more 
quickly than the reasonable anticipation of what the 
fishery would turn to would justify?— I think that 
would be a wise precaution on the part of the Board. 

7812. Would it not be possible for the Board to 
act too quickly ? — Quite so ; but their action has not 
been rapid here. 

7813. Sir John Colomb. — Y our policy I understand 
to be a process of development, to get men who now 
fish close t« the shore, and in the locality, to follow 


the fish the same as others do, when they are off the 
coast of England and Scotland? — Yes. 

7814. That is your policy ? — Yes. 

7815. Now, do you not think that chat lieing a big 
policy it must take time and be very cautiously de- 
veloped ?— Surely ; it would require time, and need 
caution. 

7816. The Ohaieman. — T here is one point which 
I overlooked just now in dealing with the land. You 
stated that in your opinion land purchase should be 
accelerated, and that these people should be given 
every opportunity to buy their holding. Do you think 
that any migration amongst them could he eSected, 
to other places? — Well, if good inducements were 
offered to them, I cannot see for the life of me why 
the people would not avail themselves of it. 

7817. Have you ever talked to your ^ople about 
that? — Never. It never assumed a practical form. 

7818. 'V^at is the reason of your view, then, that 
they would migrate ? — Simply the reason that applies 
to everybody, that they would like to better their 
condition. 

7819. We have heard from several witnesses that 
they cling to the locality of their birth to such an 
extent that it would be very difficult to move them ? — 
Undoubtedly they are very much attached to the 
place of their birth, and they are bound by a number 
of ties to their home ; but still they are reasonable 
people, and if, as I said, proper inducements were 
offered to them, and if they were not removed very 
far from home, I think they would migrate. That is 
my opinion. That is all. 

7820. Sir John Colomb. — Do you consider that the 
transformation of persons from tenants to owners 
would change the current of popular feeling in this 
district, which is in favour of sub-division? — Well, I 
am not much acquainted with that. I am not very 
much acquainted with sub-division in the district. 

7821. We have had evidence here from several wit- 
nesses of the established custom of sub-division, and 
that popular feeling is all entirely in favour of it? — 
Yes. 

7822. Am I to understand that that condition of 
things does not pertain to your parish? — It does not. 
The men there are quite opposed to sub-division. 

7823. You spoke to us just now of fishing relieving 
congestion ? — Yes. 

7824. Then may I take it from you that you do not 
tliink that the mere fact of a low rateable value may 
mean congestion although there is a crowded popula- 
tion?— No. 


7825. That rateable value is only an incident, and 
you cannot take it as an established standard of 
congestion alone? — No. 

7826. The CuAiEitAN. — Now, will you go back to 
your views with regard to fishing. I think you want 
to tell us about the cooperage at Downing’s ?— Well, 
I do not want to dwell upon that point any more than 
this— to encourage local labour— to give local labour. 
I find that we have a large number of Scoreh outers 
coming over here, aiid they require coopers, and we 
would have employment for perhaps a score of these 
at Downing’s during the season ; and they are allowed 
by the Congested Districts Board during the curing 
season "to assist the curers. I think if we had more 
apprentices at the cooperage at Downing’s it would 
be an advantage to the people, giving so many people 
employment, and thus securing both employment at 
home and having work done at home that must other- 
w«e be done by the coopers in Scotland and else- 
where. Of course some of the curers have their own 
cooperages also, but a great many have not. Those 
that have their own cooperages in Scotland take over 
generally speaking, their own barrels, and a number 

barrels, and there will be always 
sale. There is never a barrel to spare at Downing’s. 

7827. Do they take over their own barrels when 
the I(«al supply is exhausted ?— Sometimes they do 
I-hey have them made in Scotland and they take them 


11 Yi. ■ li. X " • — because they ta 
all their other stores. They hire a steamer for t 
^^ose and utilise it for carrying across the barrel 

7829. The Chaieman.— D o you think that if v 
were to make more barrels at Downing’s they wou 
be bought?— Well, I think more employment would 
given and there would he a sale for &em. 
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7830. But would not the Scotch curers still bring 
their barrels across even if they found more at Down- 
ings? — Possibly they wuold. There is always a de- 
mand there for them. As long as I know, the supply 
is scarcely equal to th© demand at Downing’s. 

7831. Sir John Colomb. — When you talk of work 
done during the season, I suppose barrels are prin- 
cipally mad© during the slack time, during th© 
winter? — Yes, the winter principally. 

7832. So that it is practically in the winter you 
would have more employment given ? — ^Yes ; but all 
those apprentices work the whole year round, and 
when the curing is going on they work at the curing. 

7833. Do you think that the cooperage should be 
carried on by the Board ? — I think so. Our cooperage 
is only a short time in existence altogether.' The 
coopers in the district are all apprentices, and it has 
not come to that yet that it could stand by itself. 

7834. Do you think that the Board could embark 
in cooperage works on a large scale ?— As far as I can 
see, it w'ould be without any loss whatever. 

7835. But the question is, if the Board were to 
undertake to become large barrel-makers, large manu- 
facturers, would not that be a competition with State 
funds against coopers in other parts who carry on 
their work by private funds— would not that be rather 
unfair competition?— Well, in this poor Congested 
District I do not think it would be unfair. When 
tile industry is properly fixed then let private enter- 
prise deal with it. 

7836. Has not that point been reached yet? — I do 
not think it has, ■with us. The cooperage is only two 
or three years in existence ailtogetlier. 

7837. Now that the necessity of getting the barrels 
has been clearly shown, do you think it would not 
be possible to find enterprising Irishmen to run a 
cooperage of their own?— Not at the present time, 1 
tlunk ; but by-and-by it might. 

7838. As a matter of business, do you think that 
the Scotch curers would give more for an Irish 
barrel than they would get it for in Sccrtland?— 
A person would scarcely expect that they would. 

7839. We heard evidence yesterday that they could 
only produce them here for 4s. 2d., and that they 
could make them in Scotland for 3s. 10-i. ?— Yes. 

7840. How could a trade like that go on? I was 

told by a gentleman, a manager, that th© Board sold 
barrels at Downings as cheaply as they could be made 
and landed from any part of Scotland. 

7841. Well, that was not the evidence that we had 
yesterday?— They said, of course, the Board has to 
pay freight on staves, and all that sort of thing, 
and the curer has also to pay freight on the empty 
barecis, and the one thing l^Ianced the other. 

7842. The Chaiuman.— T hen you think that a boat- 
building yard is necessary?— That is a necessity, 
in orfer to equip that industry at Downing’s, 
the Board has, I think, about seventy boats now 
working along the Donegal coast, and in the i^einnina 
of the season, if it is wild, and a storm arises, some 
of those boats may get damaged. Well, if there is 
no carpenter at hand, those boats must be beached, 
and tlm crews lie idle, and they lose perhaps their 
whole fishing ; and it may take a long time to get a 
carpenter from Killybegs or Belfast or some other 
place, and it is necessary, then, where there are so 
many boats working, and where there is a likelihood 
or some of them coming to grief, it would be very 
necessary, I think, to liave a caipenter on the ground : 
in other words, a little building yard. 

w ® yar<i or a building 

^ a building- 

yard. The Board could make boats there during the 
giving employment. 

build the boats tliere?— They could build them there 
as well as elsewhere. 

refreshment-room at 
h."T»d rSSf ‘“"I' would 

the principle that we heard with 
regard to -^rranmore that the refresliment-room drives 
away the doctor?— The refreshment-room in this case 
the doctor. 

784'7 Most Rev. Dn O’Doxneii,.— I t would drive 
away the medicine? — ^Yes. 

7848. The CHAinMAN.— Why do you suggest that a 
refreshment-room should be provided ?--WelI the 
^ard themselves, when the fishing industr^ was 
started there, built a small little room, I think fifteen 


feet fay eight, and, of course, it was quite equal to 
give accommodation to aU the demands that were made 
on it ; but as the work expanded, and the number of 
people engaged in curing increased, and the number 
of fishermen, too, it was found that it was quite in- 
sufficient to accommodate all those that were working 
there ; and when I suggested that, my idea would be 
that besides the tea, bread, and butter that were 
supplied to those that came, there should be a cooking 
range that would give the men a bowl of soup or a 
bowl of broth, 

7849. That is a detail. No doubt that would re- 
lieve congestion, but that is congestion of a different 
kind ? — Well, it would save money. 

7850. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doniiell. — You do not anti- 
cipate much difficulty in getting the Congested Dis- 
trict Board to move on at once in the direction to 
which you point? — No, my lord. 

7851. The Chaieman. — A nd you say that the pro- 

portion of payment on shares is unpopular in th© 
case of small takes? — ^When the Board first started 
with this division it was popular. It was this. Six- 
ninths of the earnings of the boat went to the crew 
and three-ninths were retained by the Board to pay 
for the boat and the gear. They worked on till a few 
y^s ago^ when they changed it, and instead of six- 
ninths going to the men, only five-ninths went toi th© 
men and four-ninths were retained by the Board. 
People considered that very unpopular. They thought 
that when a small struggling crew made a very liglit 
fishing they should not i?© paid 16s when they should 
get £1. was tlie meaning of the difierenc© 

of the division. Of course the Board said it was all 
the better, that the sooner the men’s instalments 
were paid the sooner the boat would become their own 
properly. That was all very well if the people could 
afford to pay those laage instalments, but many of those 
people were needy people, and I think it would be 
much better if the Board could be content with small 
instalments instead of the larger ones. 

7852. Is that system of 4-9ths adopted now? — It is. 

7853. In all the new boats? — All the new boats. 

7854. Then whac are the rules ? — There is one rule 
that it occurred to me to make special reference to 
before the Commission. It is this. I propose to 
make myself clear by giving you a concrete case, or a 
case in point. A man who had been working on a 
boat for four or five years, and had a considerable 
interest in what I call the sinking fund of that boat, 
was called away, as anybody may be, by death. That 
poor fellow, some couple of years ago, died of fever, 
and he left behind him a young widow and a number 
of small children. I was approached and asked if I 
could manage to get from the Board what this man 
had to his credit in the sinking fund, or his share of 
the present value of the boat, and what he had paid 
into the boats and nets, and the reply I got was that 
they could do nothing, so that till a boat is bought 
out no man would, or if he was taken away his repre- 
sentatives, have any right or claim to anything that 
he has earned. It does not appear to fit in very well 
with the ideas of justice of the man in the street. 

7855. Do you mean to say that when a man who 
has very nearly worked off his share of the debt on the 
boat dies his family loses all -bhe interest?- Yes, and 
his successor just steps in and claims all his rights, 
and a man who might never have worked in th© boat. 

7856. Mr. Sutherland. — But had he no acknow- 
ledgment to make of his predecessor's rights?— No. 
This man was appointed to tlie boat first of all. 

7857. Before there was any arrangement? — There 
was no previous arrangement at all with anybody 
else. 

7858. The selection of his successor was not re- 
ferred to the family of the predecessor at all then?— 
No. 


• VTj t — lujgiit not tnat be ob- 

viated — I quite see the point and I sympathise with 
It, and I am glad you brought that forward, but 
mght It not very well be obviated by the Savings 
Bank. A small insurance arrangement to insure the 
man in case of deatli for the amount of that very 
small share— that would meet the whole difficultv 
I merely put it to you. Have you thought of that?— 
a matter that could be dealt with in that wav 
Board ?-I think the 
Board should be responsible in this case rather in this 
way. I think that the Board should see that the 
successor, the man who is appointed to this vacant 
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place in the boat, is bound to recoup the representa- 
tives of this dead man. 

7860. The Chaieman. — B y means of his share ? — Let 
the Board retain part of his earnings in the boat 
afterwards till the vested interest of the dead man 
in the boat is paid off. 

Mr. SuTHEELAUD. — could recognise an arrange- 
ment being made between the predecessor’s representa- 
tives and the successor, but really to have the Board 
paying in this way is more than I could expect. 

7861. The Chaieman. — W ould it not meet the diffi- 
culty if the man who went into Ms place was made 
to buy his share and pay that money not to the Board 
but to the family? — Yes; any way that the ends of 
justice would be met would be just as satisfactory. 

7862. Mr. Sutheeland. — I wish to put this from 
the Board’s point of view. The Board have the share 
as security for the advance, and they must have some- 
thing to show, and it would meet the object in view if 
when a man is removed by death thei new owner should 
arrange with his representatives. I think the Board 
must look after their security? — ^And should also do 
justice. 

7863. The Chairman. — T hen, when you talk of re- 
moval of a fisherman from a boat, do you mean 
removal by death. There is no other removal ? — 
Yes, my lord. What I had in my mind was tMs. A 
few of the crew might make some complaint against 
an individual member, and he gets an order down 
from the Board, without any previous notice at ail, 
telling him — “Your services are dispensed with, we 
don’t want you.” I think that before a man is dis- 
missed or relieved from his boat I would have him 
heard. 

7864. Mr. Kavanagh. — T hen the Board selects the 
fishermen. They do not club together themselves? — 
Six of them apply to the Board, and then the Board’s 
Inspector considers these men, and if suitable they 
get the boat. 

7865. In the case of a man who dies, the Board 
elects his successor — is that so? — Yes. 

7866. The Chaibuan. — T hen, in the case of that 
man, is not he the man to discharge all the liabilities 
on the share of the dismissed man? — Tlie very same 
thing as in the case of death. 

7867. He forfeits his share? — He forfeits his share. 
Does not get a halfpenny or a halfpenny’s worth. 

7868. Sir John Coiomb. — ^H is lordship, the Chair- 
man, very properly proposed not to take up time with 
any further details with respect to the refreshment 
room ; but in connection with a question of fact, I 
would like to ask you this : what is the sort of food 
that the average family in your parish lives upon — 
will you tell us the daily diet as shortly as you 
can? — They live upon br^ and tea. Sometimes 
the tea has not got milk; and less frequently is 
there butter. TJieir dinner is potatoes and milk and 
sometimes fish, and for a time in the winter perhaps 
they might get a little coarse American bacon ; and 
tea and bread in the evening. That is the kind of 
diet that our poor people live upon. 

7869. That is the present condition? — ^Yes. 

7870. Now, you have had a very wide and long 
experience, and have looked into these things closely. 
Is that an improvement upon twenty or tliirty years 
ago. Has any great change taken place in dietary? 
— Yes, a great change has taken place. 

7871. For good? — I do not think it is for good. 
Under the ol3 system we had a stronger people, when 
the people did not use tea to such an extent as they 
do now, and used oaten bread. 

7872. Do you think that the people make a little 
more money and are a little better ofi by fishing and 
through the action of the Congested Districts Board? 
Does it go into improved dietary? — It does. 

7873. They live better? — They do live better. 

7874. And I suppose from your observations, that 
the men who live better are more active and energetic 
than the men who live worse? — Oh, certainly. 

7875. But when people come long distances in to 
fairs and go home early, they have only had this tea 
and bteadl — Yes. 

7876. And when they come into your parish, into 
the towns, they do not get any sort of refreshment 
except milk ? — Oh, yes, they can get a cup of coflee. 

7877. And tea and bread? — And tea and bread. 
Yes. Quite easily. 

7878. That is rather an innovation, is it not— that 
used not to be ? — ^Well, it is nearly as long as my ex- 
perience goes. 


7879. The Chaieman. — Now, as to roads? — Benefits 1906 . 

were conferred on the people of Mevagh by the kind ' 
action of the Board in making some roads for them. Rev. J. 

Now, thirty years ago Eosapenna Hotel had no road Gsvigan, p.p. 
leading to it, and in passing, I may say tliat the hotel. 

built by tbe Earl of Leitrim, has done a great deal of 
good in the district, and has supported a considerable 
mrffket for fish and fowl and those things, but for the 
year it was built and the year after there was abso- 
lutely no road to it, and it, as you have seen, is on the 
south side of the peninsula, so that there were 1,182 
persons that had no road out to the country till the 
Board made a grant which connected the peninsula 
with the rest of the parish. There were several other 
roads that opened up the country and gave the people 
roads to the mountains. 

7880. I do not think you need go into any details of 
what the Board have done with respect to road- 
making ? — I would suggest that the BoaM ehoifid 
continue to give assistance in the future in making 
mare roads. In the past all the backward districts 
were neglected. There were scarcely any roads. It 
was only since this Board came into existence that 
we have had any attention given to road-making. 

Why, now, in the very same peninsula that I was 
speakii^ of a little while ago I will tell you a fact 
which will appear ludicrous 

7881. Mr. SuTHEKLAND. — How was the hotel built 
ivithout a road? — ^Ib was built at the expense of much 
labour. 

7882. How did the contractor bring in his materials 
to the site? — I suppose they were taken with tlie 
greatest difficulty. 

7883. The map before me shows a road marked out 
on that peninsula to the east. Is that the road made 
by the Congested Districts Board — from Eosapenna to 
Carndonagh ? — That was made partly by the Congested 
Districts Board and partly by the County Council. 

7884. That is the new road that you refer to? 

The road from Carrigart to the hotel is the one that 
they made? — That is the one. There is a place on 
that peninsula where a man managed some years ago 
to bring a cart to a house that was in preparation, 
and when he put it together he was never able to take 
it out of the townland since. 

7885. Sir John Oolomb. — You advocate the making 
of more roads by the Congested Districts Board ( — 

Yes. 

7886. Is it your opinion that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should keep them up or the county? — 

Oh, the County Then, I liave a word or two to say 
on tliat. 

7687. The Chairman.— Is it your opinion that the 
people are too poor in the district for the District 
Council to maintaiii those roads ? — My lord, tlie Dis- 
trict Council has not the funds to meet all the de- 
mands that this large district is making on them. As 
I said to you before, the place was not opened up at 
all, and there was not much work done by the authori- 
ties in tbe place, so that it will be necessary for some 
Board like the Congested Districts Board to give the 
people roads to their places. 

7888. Have you ever thought of what should be the 
principle determining the Board as to when it should 
make the road and when the District Council should 
make the road? — ^Well, when there is a very large 
and considerable section of the people in need of a 
road, and that the road is a very expensive one, I 
would ask the Board to contribute, not all, but, I 
would say, to contribute half of the expenses, and 
that the Council would, of course, take care of the 
road after it was made. 

7889. Sir John Colomb. — Is it your policy that the 
roads should be made by co-operation between the 
County and the Congested Districts Board^ — ^would 
that mean that they would be absolutely maintained 
by the County? — That is what I mean. 

7890. The Chairman. — ^And now, I think, you wish 
to say something of the Parish Committee ? — The 
Parish Committee has been wonderfully successful 
in our district. In my parish, at the end of 1905, 
works were completed at an estimated cost of 
£562 17s., and in the neighbouring parish, in the 
same year, works were done there at a cost of 
£1,259. The only remark I will make in connec- 
tion with the Parish Committee work _ is this : — In 
my opinion a Board like the Congested Districts Board 
could not make a better use of its money than by 
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making larger grants to these committees ; and I re- 
spectfully suggest that a Parish Committ^ like ours 
should get £200 a year for a certain number of years. 
£100 of this should be devoted in the manner in which 
we have already been spending it in giving prizes or 
grants for the improvements of houses and offices, and 
the other £100 in giving prizes for the reclamation 
of land and for fencing and draining. For this rea- 
son, that as the encouragement whidi the people re- 
ceive from the prizes stimulates them to these won- 
derful exertions in improving their houses, I think 
you have every reason to expect that when it comes 
to the improvement of their farms greater results will 
be obtained with the like encouragement. 

7891. Sir .John Colomb. — Is it your opinion that 
the sort of work the Congested Districts Board has 
to do lb more likely to be carried out witli the good 
will of the people and more effectively by reason of 
the Board being composed of men of all parties?— 
Yes. 

7892. Is it your opinion that that work, from the 
conditions of the country, is more likely to be carried 
out effectively and well than by a Government De- 
partment ? — Decidedly. 

7893. You have no doubt about that?— Not the 
slightest doubt in the world. 

7894. The Chairman. — What is your experience of 
toe usual attendance at the meetings of your Parish 
Committee ?— The attendance at our Committee is not 
very large, but those who do attend attend very regu- 
larly, and I am happy to say that the very friendiest 

between all creeds and classes there 

7895. It includes the clergymen of all denomina- 
tions ? — Yes. 

local landlord and his agent, the 
District Councillors and County Councillors, magis- 
trates and doctors ?— Yes. ® 

7897, Whi^ of these attend the best at the ordinary 
mectir^s ?— The District Councillors are more numer- 
ous. They attend better. 

7898. They generally number how many ?— We have 
seven altogether ?— We have seven altogether, and, I 
suppose, there is an average of about four at every 

*be Chairman, and the 
Presbyterian clergyman is the Secretary, who takes 
the dwpest interest in the working of our Com- 
mittee s business. 

fo” District Councillors . 1 - 


7901. Does the doctor attend ? — He is a rather old 
man ; and we could not expect him to attend, 
home^' landlord attend ?— He has been from 

,7903. Does the landlord’s agent attend ?— Occa- 
sionally. 

7904. How often do you mean by that ?— About once 
a quarter. 

X'?'*, have a meeting how often?— Every 
month. If there was anything special we would have 
it oftsaer. 

_Ye-^' attends about once in three times t 

7907. Do t^e County CounciUors attend?— We have 
no resident County Councillors. 

7908. The meetings are generally composed of four 
district Councillors, yourself, the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and sometimes the agent?— Yes, and the Roman 
iJatholic curate. 

7909. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D oes the rector 
attend i - — wo. 

7910. Sir JoEiN Colomb. — I suppose all your life, 
and during your seivice in the Church, you have been 
eonnecteo with ci-;mmittees — is it, or is not your ex- 
peneoice that however lai^e the committee is fjie work 
IS usuEiUy done by a very few ?— Decidedly ’so. So it 

mpbese are all working men. 

7911. The Chairman.— I wanted to know who were 
the workingmen?— These already named are the 
working men. They work harmoniously together. 

7912. Mr. Sdtherlanp. — Have you any directly 

elected members on the Committee ?— No. Just one 
word more in TOnnection with the Board. It has 
teen doing all it could to promote other industries 
beside the great, one I am speaking of, the her- 
ring fishing, It had the great advantage of being 
guided by the very efficient and able official, Mr^ 
JJuthie ^d no less zealous, efficient, and intellirent is 
Mr. Walker, Inspector of Industries. He has done 
ail he could to promote weaving and lace-making in 
our district, and he has, of course, classes at present 
working, one at embroidery, and another at lace- 
making. but 1 don t propose to detain you any longer 
by referring to this, as it has been only a short time 
working. 

7913. The Chairman. — How many girls are em- 

ployed ?— There are sixty on the roUs, but thirty is 
the average attendance ; and there are twenty at the 
embroidery work. • 

7914. Those are all fairly occupied ? Yes. 


7915. The Chairman.— Y ou are Pariah Priest of 
Glcaities?-! am Parish Priest of InniskSl That t 
the^name of the parish. Glenties is theprtodpa! 

you are very well acauaint/j/i 
with this district of Buitonport as well as G^nties ? 

Jan^ir^v with the UniJrKm 

fanaghy ^d the Union of Glenties. I spent the 
Union^of Dun- 
^ ^ of Milford, and 

Ties. Both, the Unions of Dunfanaghy and Glenties 
are acutely congested in my point of view -as the 
teunty is generally. I have taken a few figures which 
kevlalft^^tf I thought would if^erest yS 
they taffi greatly about the poverty of the West' An 
hiking into the figures I fi^d that D^egS is the 

?!^!l to Galway, 5s. lid.; in Sligo 9s 4d 

liP 

‘‘m'JS'’”,'**’'’" Ilwelliiig on it. ”’“"•““■”8 

Ye™b, “■<= >“<'*- 

would not say so. Of course, cities are congested in 
the s»mo way. D.yelopment iwclndas all ildartria.. 


Very Rev. Canon M'Fapden examined. 


and, of course, I do not mean land exclusively ; I 
mean all aids appurtenant to the land, and including 
the land. ® 

7919. Speaking generally of this district of The 

Itosses, and the coast line running down Donegal, is 
It your opinion that the land could ever be developed 
sufficiently to support the people alone ?— It depends 
on the area they have in their possession. I think 
an average area of the land in Donegal would be 
able to support a family independently of any other 
resources. ^ j 

7920. Do you consider that the average land in The 
Rosses, for instance, could ever bo mafe to support a 
family outside fishing or other help?— The ^a in 
possession of «ie families here in The Rosses is quite 
msufficient. Why, the valuation of a holding in The 
Rosses IS only £1 12s. 

. 7921. What size of holding in The Rosses do you 
imagine it would taJie to support a family ?— Well, I 
think that The Rosses, like a great many of the sea- 
boaiR parishes, _ is partly agricultural and partly pas- 
torah and I think if you had, say, ten or twelve acres 
of the arable land or tilling land, with a grazing 
tract, or a light of grazing in common on a large 
tract— I think, combining the two things, you woidd 
succeed in ekeing out existence fairly well. But of 
course, the question does not arise in Tlie Rosse? ’ Via 
^ use in The losses they have other resources, ’aiTd 
although the houses are very thick and 
Je holdings are very small, they are favoured in 
other ways by nature and other means. Thev are 
very much favoured by fishing and other industries. 
On that point I just wish to say this much that iw 
!Tit tJ’e inshore fishing does 

nol read, very S„ ,„to the country. Ot couSie, it 
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happens here that the population are largely dwelling 
on the seaboard, but at the sanie time there are people 
even here in this parish who do not gain anything by 
the fishing, and, certainly, in my parish we hardly 
know that fishing is going on at all. Of course, we 
hear of it, and the haulage of fish from the place of 
taking to the railway station is at times a source of 
income to those who have carts, but that is all they 
.gain by it. 

7921a. It is only the actual seaboard population 
that profit by the fishing ? — Yes. I would like to im- 
press upon the Commission that severer congestion 
and more acute distress prevail amongst the moun- 
tain districts that are far away from the sea alto- 
gether, and that do not get anything from the points 
we have been discussing. I wish well to the seaboard, 
but I would not like that it should absorb all the at- 
tention of the Commission or all the attention of the 
Commissioners, because I know that the people in- 
land are in a most distressful state, and because I 
know that if the crop fails they have nothing else to 
fall back on. Of course, if they have migratory 
labour amongst them, that is a very good thing, but 
even migratory labour is precarious — and that, and 
sending their little children to hire — those are all the 
resoui-ces left to them in the case of a distressful year 
or bad season, and their condition then is more piti- 
able than on the seaboard, where they have the fish- 
ing, which is also very precarious. I do not think 
the inshore fishing lasts more than three months in 
the year, but there is a fishing that is valuable to the 
people on the seaboard, and that is the deep sea fish- 
ing. I do not know that sufficient attention is given 
to that, but in any case on the seaboard they have the 
fishing and the kelp — an industry which I attach 
great importance to, and which I think might be 
used to advantage by the people living on the sea- 
board. Then, they have the seaboard for getting 
wrack for manuring the land and for reclamation 
purposes. In fact, there are a hundred and one re- 
sources on the seaboard that are not available in- 
land, and hence the congestion that is tolerable on 
the seaboard would be intolerable inland. The parish 
in which I dwell — I am just speaking generally — has 
an area of 143 square miles. 

7922. Mr. Suthkrt.akd. — W here is that? — It is 
Inniskeel parish, above the Gweebara river. 

7923. Sir John Colomb. — W hat Union is the parish 
in? — In the Union of Glenties. The gross valuation 
of the Union is £22,313 18s. and the valuation of the 
buildings is £6,840 Is., which would leave the valua- 
tion of the land £15,473 17s., so that the average 
valuation per head in the Union on the land alone 
would be about 9s. 3d., and if you include buildings 
as weE as land, 15s. 6d. The average valuation of a 
holding in it would be about £2 10s. at most, includ- 
ing the good and the bad land. All my parish is in 
the hands of the occupiers, so that actually there is 
not the same field for reclamation that there is in 
the other places that I know so well, as, for instance, 
Gweedore. In Gweedore there are areas which are 
very suitable for reclamation, and I think that is a 
business that would well become a Board like the 
Congested Districts Board. They could take charge 
of a considerable area of a reclaimable moor, and deal 
with it and improve the condition of the people on 
the spot bj' either transferring them altogether to the 
new farms, or adding portion of the reclaimed land 
to the home farm. That same is true also on the 
property of Mr. Olpheit. There are five areas of the 
best mountain that I know in that locality. On the 
property of Captain Hill there is Corveen. He has 
1,130 acres 2 roods 1 perch of fairly reclaimable moor 
in his own hands there — that is to say, in fee. The 
tenants have secured a grazing right under their 
judicial rents on about 8,000 acres of this place, but 
at the same time they have not the right of occupa- 
tion unless for grazing purposes, and hence it would 
be more convenient for the Congested Districts Board 
to deal with those. But, really, I must say this, that 
while I was acting like a contractor for the Congested 
Districts Board some years ago promoting a very use- 
ful road by the sea side of Bloody Foreland to Gwee- 
dore, the Board had to deal with the landlord and 
the tenants as to their rights before they entered on 
the work, and to the everlasting credit of the poor 
people they did not ask a cent of recompense for the 
area that went through their land and through their 
crops, and every landlord that wss trespassed on for 
this road squeezed the last cent out of the Board 


before he let them go on. Then, tb.ere is on Mr. 01- 
phert’s property Maheraroarty Mountain, that has 
capital tracts on it for reclamation, and he has in 
fee 1,049 acres 0 roods IQ perches. In Dunlewy Far, 
the landlord, Mr. Hebum, has 4,015 acres 1 rood 24 
perches of mountain in fea — in fact, in his occupar 
tion, but it is not all good for reclamation. Then, 
there is Glassagh, the property of Mr. Nixon. I 
tViinlf there is a very fine valley for reclamation from 
the little village of Glassagh up to Corveen Road. 
The landlord claims in fee 1,457 acres 0 roods 17 
perches. Captain HiU, the landlord, owns in fee a 
very large tract of mountain grazing in Gweedore — 
that is Tor— the best mountain grazing in the parish 
—2,877 acres 2 roods 35 perches ; also in Mennacu- 
ing, 1,050 acres 1 rood 8 perches ; and in Arctuns, 
2,366 acres 1 rood 25 perches. These are tracts that 
could very easily be got at, and I notice that they are 
actually held in fee, only subject to the grazing rights 
of the tenants obtained on the fixing of fair rents m 
1884. Captain Hill has in his hands 13,586 acres 1 
rood 3 perches. 

7924. Well, it is hardly necessary to go into these 
details, because, of course, we cannot deal with that 
now. It is sufficient for you to say_ that you think 
there is a lot of mountain land which you think is 
available for reclamation. There are two questions 
on that that I should like to ask you. _ In the first 
place, supposing it was possible to reclaim this land, 
who would you suggest should be put upon it — holders 
of land at present, or their sons ? — Either the one or 
the other that would relieve the congestion, or the 
whole family, if they would change from their pre- 
sent farm to the new farm. 

7925. You would try and move the people who ac- 
tually hold land now? — Yes, if they would benefit 
by the change. 

7926. Would that be possible ? — Certainly. 

7927. Are you sure they would go? — I have no 
doubt about it. As to that matter of attachment to 
locality — know all about that, in Gweedore, for 
instance, and I think, notwithstanding that feeling, 
they would go. 

7928. You have told us that the people who live in 
proximity to the seaboard are really better ofi than 
the people who live inland, because, to use your own 
words, they have one hundred and one sources of 
income ? — Yes, that we have not in the mountain dis- 
tricts. 

7929. Therefore, this reclaimed land would really 
have to be of a good quality in order to make up to 
them for the one hundred and one resource which 
they would lose on the seaboard ? — Yes ; but allow me 
to say that a reclaimed farm is a great deal better 
than the worn-out holdings are, ana gives a better 
crop after four or five years. Of course the process 
of reclamation extends over mote than four or five 
years. 

7930. That is not the point. This reclaimed land 
would have to be not only better land than the land 
which they left, but would have to be as much better 
as to compensate for the other resources which they 
were giving up ? — Certainly, provided the place in 
which th^ now live placed tfiose resources at their 
disposal, and if the place to which they are to be 
moved is outside the reach of those resources. If you 
take a man from the seaboard, and take him up to 
the mountain, the holding he is going to must be of 
considerably enhanced value to warrant him in select- 
ing it. 

7931. Do you think that by reclamation such land 
could be made good enough to support a family with 
advantage to themselves by the change from the sea- 
board ? — About 150 new cuts in Gweedore have all been 
reclaimed out of the mountain, and families live on 
them. I know a case where a man cut away a bog to 
get to the foundation to build a one-roomed house. 
As years went on he was always enlarging his street 
by cutting out of the turf-bank adjoining his house 
the quantity of turf he consumed during the year. 
He made the land, and when he made it, it looked 
far more fertile and suited to crop than the old worn- 
out land- These old worn-out places are reduced to 
hardly any activity at all in the way of vegetation or 
fertilising properties. 


Ocl. 12, 1906. 
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7932. If you are going to move people at all, do 
you not think it would be better to try and move 
them much further afield to land which does not re- 
quire aE this labour and money to be spent upon it? — 
I think the first duty is to improve them on the spot 
if possible. If not, migrate them to a distance. I 
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think, as I would contend that we ought to eihaust the 
resources of the country beifore encouraging anyone to 
leave the country out of necessity, so, too, I would go 
in for the principle of developing every locality to its 
greatest extent before I would entertain the idea of 
moving them into a different locality. 

7933. But there is also a question of expense, isn’t 
there? Supposing that they were willing to move^ 
which, of course, I admit is a large supposition — it 
mieht be far cheaper to obtain land in other parts of 
Ireland which does not require all this money to be 
spent on it than to try and move them on to a moun- 
tain such as you describe which would want an enor- 
mous amount spent on it before the land was made ? 
— I do not consider expenditure. 

7934, But, unfortunately, the Board in charge of 
these operations have got to consider expenditure? — I 

met some short time ago one of the “ We axe Seven ” 

Mr. Jesse Collings — and we were talking over this 
s^e question. He said, and I entirely agree with 
him, that if lhe Goveimment are able to raise the 
people from this slough in which they are floundering, 
they ought to do it at any expense. I thoroughly 
agree tvith that. If they can attain their end, th© ex- 
pense should not stand in their way. If they can 
attmn their end by pulling them up to that position in 
which they can save themselves they ought not to con- 
sider excuse. 

7955. Do you know whether he said that when he 
was in the Government? — Well, I do not know. I 
did not take any note of what he said when he was in 
the Government. 

7956. The Ciiaiuuan. — T he matter of expenditui® 
comes in in this way. It is a matter of importance 
to more than the official classes. The people have got 
to re-piirchose these holdings which you make for them. 
Obviously, if tile Board spend a great deal of money, 
tile price of th© holdings will be much greater than if 
the Board is only compelled to spend a small sum ? — 
Yes, but I would not go in for giving the Government 
or the Board an annuity or interest on all their ex- 
penditure. I would not agree to that at all. They put 
the holding into condition for occupation as moderately 
as they can, and then hand it over ta the tenant at a 
rent something like tlia average rent of th© locality, 
irrespc-ctiva of what the expenditure was in putting it 
into that condition. 

7937. Oh, in-espective altogether of what it cost? — 
Irrespective altogether of the expenditure. That is the 
meani^ of relieving congesllon. It is a necessary 
condition. 

7938' Most Rev. Dr. GDonwell. — Y ou think thexe 
must bo a loss on the transaction ? — Certainly j other- 
wise yooi cannot deal with it. 

79^. But you admit it would be legitimate to try 
and measure the extent of the loss? — I would admit 
that, of course 

7940. Ohaieman. — W ouldn’t you limit the loss which 
the Board might incur in improving estates? — I think 
you would be cheese-paring in relieving congestion. 

7941. Take the case as I understand it is at present. 

I think the Board as a rule have lost eight 
per cent, cn the price that they have given for th© 
land. Do you suggest that they should lose flve and 
twenty or fifty per cent. ?— Well, I declare I 'congra- 
tulate tiiem on the little they have lost on the opera- 
tions up to tile present. I thought they had lost more. 

I would go in for a loss of twenty-five per cent. 

7942. You would approve of twenty^five per cent. 
Supposing they could not do it at twenty-five per cent, 
would you go in for fifty per cent. ?--The question 
would arise wJiether the reclamation should be tackled 
at all. 

7943. You would then say there is a consideration of 
money ?— Of course there is. You would not go in for 
useless expenditure. 

7944. Even if the expenditure waa not useless — ^if it 
produced good land, would you say that there should 
lie any limit placed upon the amount of money?— D it 
produced benefit for the good of the locality, I would 
not stand at any expense incurred for reclamation. If 
it is a good take or a good holding, the occupier would 
be in a position to give a reasonable return for the 
expenditure. 

^ 7945. Mr. Katanagh. — Then, about these grazing 
riglits. Would the other tenants like to give up their 
graaing rights on this mountain that you speak of? — 
No, they would not. 


7946. Supposing it was taken for reclamation pur- 
poses, that would take away from them thedx grazing 
rights? — Yes, over that area. 

7947. Would not that be taking away one 
source of income from the district ? — If you take up 
a very lai^e tract of it it would, but 1 do not expe^ 
you would go into it on such a very large scale, at all 
events at the beginning. I agree it would be injurious 
to the rights of the tenants to take as much of this 
grazing tract as would interfere with their stock graz- 
ing or sheep grazing, and tliat sort of thing, but I 
woirid not expect tliat any large tracts would be taken, 
until the experiment had been made. 

7948. And you would have To get eivery tenant to 
^eo before you took up reclamation? — Yes, where 
they had a joint interest. 

7949. Do you think they would agree to give up 
their rights?— I think that would be a difficulty. I 
s^roe that that would be a difficulty. 

7950. You think, then, there are a good many diffi- 
cultly in the way of reclamation schemes 1 — Oh, yes ; 
if they scattCT out over large areas I think there would 
be those difficulties. Those are th© principal difficul- 
ties you have mentioned — the interest of th© tenants 
in grazing rights and the unwillingness to part with 
them if they did not see that it would benefit them- 
selves. 

7951. The only benefit you would see is that you 
would enlarge their holdings or provide holdings for 
some of them near their houses instead of bringing 
them further afield to better land ? — Yes ; if it is 
possible to improve them on the spot, improve them, 
and if it is not, transfer them as far as you like. 

7952. You think they would go? — Certainly, I do. 

7953. Sir John Oolomb. — A s I understand you, the 
land having been reclaimed, practically regaraless of 
expense, your proposition is that it should be let at 
tha aver^ei rat© of holdings now existing ? — Yes. I 
said SO' — in order to have it appreciated by those going 
on to it. 

7954. And you also said that that land should be 
more valuable — that the value of the reclaimed land 
should be better than the land the average tenant in 
the locality left to go to it?— Yes ; after the process of 
reclamation had been completed. That would be after 
the lapse, of five or six years. 

7955. Never mind that. I want to know whether I 
gather your meaning correctly. That land, you say, 
sliould be better, having !>een reclaimed regardless of 
expense — should be better than the land held by the 
people in th© congested district that you are going 
to ronove them from ? — Certainly. 

7956. But you said you would let that batter land 
to th© tenants at the same rate? — Oh, well, I did not 
intend to convey that. What I said was this, that I 
would not regulate the future rent of that holding on 
ihe expenditure at all, but on what such a holding, just 
taking it as it is, would be let at in the place. 
That is, in comparison, in a certain sense. I do nob 
mean to drive the comparison so far as you have done. 

7957. Well, now, the tenant that goes vacates his 
existing holding to go upon a new holding, reclaimed 
at public expense — he has a tenant right in his exist- 
ing holding? — Yes, he has. 

7958. What are you going -to do with that ; are you 
going to pay him for his tenant right ? — Certainly ; he 
would not give the holding up without it. 

7959. Then, in addition to leclamatioo at unlimited 
expense, you would have to add to the cost of the 
public the payment to the migratory tenant for 
his tenant right. Remember that is in addition? — Of 
course, that is one of the important inducements for 
the raigration, because not only does tbe tenant feel 
that he is unable to subsist with bis family as he is, 
but he finds that ho will have a little money in pocket 
by the payment that will be made to him for giving 
up his old holding. 

7960. Am I right that in estimating the gross ex- 
pense yx>u must add to th© cost of reclamation th© cost 
of payment for the tenant right of the man you mo<ve?' 
— Yes. 

7961. Very well. But theira is a further addition to 
be made. The tenants on these lands going to be re- 
claimed have grazing rights? — ^Yes. 

7962. Now, must not they be fully compensated for 
the abandonment of those rishts? — Yes, 1 think they 
ought to get compensation for the surrender of their 
grazing rights, but really you seem to me to have taken 
in th© whole tract, and redu.'jed it to a reclamation 
company’s scheme. I am merely mentioning tracts 
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■whea -0 reclamation might he trial, but only as an ex- 
periment at first. 1 • i • 

7963. But that experiment before you begui it, m- 

volvihe, as it must, the spending of a portion of pubhc 
mone^we must see exactly under what the 

expenditure is going to be incurred? Isnt that soi— 

7964. Then, we have got from you the reclamation 
cost which you aay must not be hmitM ; added to tlmt 
rivere is the cost of purchasing out the migrant s _in- 
terVsb, and added to that again the cost of 

out the grazing interests on the land to be reclaimed. 

Is not tlmt so? — Yes. , a ■ ^ „„+ ? 

7965. I only wanted to get the financial aspect . 

Yes hut the tenant whose holding would be enlarged 
would likdy give you something for the right to occupy 

would fix the rent of the reclaim^ land ? 
—That ought to be fixed by mutual consent. The i^ 
who is going must know the rent he is gomg to pay 
before he letves. I would expect that the rent shoidd 
be fixed mutually on both sides, and not ^rbittmly. 

If the tenant who is to leave does not like the rent he 

*''t 967 Tf they thought these reclamation l^ds were 
an experiment, they would naturally expect to 
them at a low rate. And their wiU.i^ess H 
depend on the rent they were lo pay ?— Yes, in a great 

”’^68,^'Would not thlere be some reasonaMa pro- 
bability at all events of the tenants thinking that they 
ought not to go on that land unless at a very much 
less rent than you would tlunk or other 
think to be fair?-Well, the Board having charge of 
the place ought to nominate or fix a i^nt, or say ™ 
they^would expect as rent for this holding , then sub- 
mit it to tlie prospective tenant, and if he was satis- 
fied all right.'^ If he was not, or if he was desirous 
of coming to business, they could both sides appoint 
an umpire or Land Commission agent to judge what 

'"^^iryoOT^^LOMB.— I only wanted ta get accurately 
what wa.9 in your mind. Thank you. 

7969. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnf.ll.— Let us contrast 
for a moment what you are su^esting with the^tu^ 
operation conducted by the Congest.^ 

Do you know in the case of migrants that the Board 
does not put upon the migrant m the new holding an 
instalment above a fair rent ?-Well, my lord, I do 
not know much about how they deal with migrants, 
because it has not come my way yet, although i read 
the Blue Books. , . .. , 

7970 Well, you may assume that is the policy oi 
the Board that they wiE not put on any migrant an 
instalment above a fair rent?— Very well. 

7971. Do you appreciate the principle that it would 
not be -irise to plant a man in any circumstances m 
which he might hot reasonably be expected to thrive < 

^9^'wrihthat before you, would yau consider that 
the same principle might be followed in the ca^ of one 
who is migrated from the seashore and plan-^ on one 
of these reclaimed farms?— Yes, I would think so. I 
think the same principle oughr to b© earned out. 

7973. Before the migrant came to this new farm ne 
would know the instalments he should have to pay < 

^^"^74 Would YOU not prefer uhat he should go under 
an instalment rather than that lie 

tenant ?-(Wif7iess)-Do you mean by mst^ents 
pavin'^ off in a number of years all liabilities ? 

7975 Would you mot prefer that, he should come 
there as a tenant purchaser rather than as a tei^t 
from year to year?-Yes; I would prefer lum as a 

** 7 OTl^Are you aware of this, that in a 
tion as proinoted by the Congested Districts Bwr^ 
when a man is migrated he gives up Ins fomer farm 
for the enlargement of adoining farms?— I should say 
that is what they do, but I am not aware. 

7977. Are you aware that the way in which he 
ceives payment for the farm he nS 

getting the better farm to which he go«?-I did not 
know that. You see I have been arguing under dif- 
ferent convictions. I did not know_ that. 

- 9878 Let us come to the convioUon on which y<m 
h.T. been argning. Ton said tbat before to 

this new farm you would require the man w na 
some money in his pocket, so that he could start with 
advantage ? — Yes. 


7979. Might not that all take place without his Ocl. 14, 1808. 
getting, at all wenls, the full purchase money of th^ 

place he is rebnquishing ? — ^I ivoiiild not expect thait • 

he would get the full purchase money. I think a man / 

undeir those circumstances would not expect the same 
purchase money. 

7980. If he was getting undoubtedly a better place 
than that in which he was would not that, in many 
instances, be a sufficient inducement ? — ^I would say so, 
but you see, the salo of the holding and of the place 
he left gets him some compensation for it, and ho pays 
an annuity for the new farm which has no claim on 
liim more than anybody else. He sella the old place 
and actually buys a new farm, because he takes on an 
annuity as a purchasing tenant. 

7981. Do not you apprehend this, tliat when he 
goes into this new farm he has as tenant purchaser both 
landlord right and tenant right in his hands. Wquldnt 
you allow some of the money for the tenant right of 
the farm which he reiiquishes to go in payment for the 
tenant right of the farm to which he migrates? — I 
would not go in for an increment over and abov© the 
annuity. I would not- d.o tliat. I would want an an- 
nuity for a certain number of years — say sixty-eight 
and a half— according to the land purchase operations. 

That is actually the purchasing of the right of occupa- 
tion of that place by me, because I undwgo an annuity. 

7982. Is not this the wav it. happens, that the in- 
stalments which are paid are the purchase money of 
the landlord’s right and not of the tenant right, and 
when this man undergoes instalments, they will pay 
for the landlord right, but they do not pay for the 
tenant right?— That is the very thing I regard as a 
grievance. 

7983. Would you give the tenant so much tenant 
right gratis, or would you not, in consideration of the 
fact that you are giving him tenant right in the nw 
holdin<y to require him to relinquish most of his in- 
terest in the holding he is abandoning ?— That is not 
a question I am prepared to satisfactorily answer, be- 
oaus 3 one of our giievances in the past was that the 
landlord required an “input”— say £20— for a tenant 
going in to a new “ cut.” Suppose a landlord invited 
a tenant to go in to a new cut. We regard it as^a giw- 
ance that he would have to pay an “ input.’ You 
would ask the migrant' to put in an “input” to acquire 
the tenancy of it. 

7984. Let us come down to a concrete case, sup- 
pose for a moment that there ie a farm reclaim^ by 
a farmer. Take it that it is a good farm. AVould 
not the farmer selling that land get somebody to 
give something for the tenant right whicJi he is sell- 
ing?— Yes, if you sold it to a tenant in that way, I 
tVirnk if you reclaimed farms, and offered them for 
sale, you would get many people to buy them. 

7985. Wouldn’t it be fair then to put tenant right 
against tenant right— the tenant right he is re- 
linquishing against the tenant^ right he is getring f 
Of course I appreciate your point very well. lOur 
point is this, that in this mounta-in land it is vain 
to talk about landlord right — that it is a small thing, 
and that there is no distinguishing between the two. Is 
that the way you look at it ? — Yes, all the expenditure 
on the part of the Congested Districts Board would be 
recoup^ by the annuity, and whatever other appur- 
tenant benefits were attached to the “take.” I really 
think that would be part of the relief of congestion. 

You see, my lord, I think the thing would be un- 
popular, if migration in the locality took place like, 
tliat, and if you had to pay something additional for 
the place you went into. 

7986. Remember that underlying your argument 1 
can see a point. There is put into that improvement 
what there would not be in the case of land in the 
hands of the landlord ?— In this case I know the place 
has been cultivated and reclaimed, and I really do 
think that in common fair play, the incoming tenant 
would be justified and entitled to give something. 

But. I would think it would militate against the 
popularity of migration. 

7^7. Mind, I would not require him to do anything 
except to pay his instalments and relinquish the hold- 
ing he had before. Do you apprehend that if he is 
paid for the holding he had before, the neighbours 
who got it will have to pay a corresponding amount? 

— Yes. 

Mr. SuTHEEiAND. — To whom? 

7988. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— L et us say to the 
Congested Districts Board ?— Yes, that is equivalent 
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to the amount you would expect from the other man. 
The other man had left the holding and left it to you. 
That changes the thing also. 

7989. The men who got an increase at the shore by 
the division of the holding should not ^ very 
much worse treated than the migrant. You would 
not liave them to pay for everything they got, and 
this man to make no sacrifice ? — Those are matters of 
detail that have to be worked out very carefully. The 
principle underijung the whole thing is that you must 
make it as convenient as possible for the people to 
avail of tliese improvements that are expected to 
relieve congestion. 

7990. Have we come then to this that if a good 
farm, a reclaimed fann were offered to this man, you 
would not expect him to get the farm for the pay- 
ment of the instalments, and at the same time receive 
the full purchase price of the farm he is relinquishing ? 
—I think I would not go that far. My difficulty is 
wii^-that by the purchase of the landlord’s interest 
in the new holding lie is relieved of the landlord’s rent, 
mough, in the state in which it was, the rent would 
be very small indeed — but the Board having expended 
so much on it — I think it is a matter that might be 
deba^ for a length of time. I think if the migrant 
gets into a good farm in which his position is greatly 
improved, and that he leaves a place where he has 
not b^n able to live in the past— I think he ought 
to make a sacrifice of the old homestead, at least to 
some extent. 

7991. On reflection you think that is so ?— I think 


7992. Mr. Sittheelaitd.— I s this your difficulty 
which 13 mine also. I admit, that the landlord at 
the present time lias an interest in the holding. 
While contemplating the change of his interest to 
^me one else, is your difficulty that when his right 
to the soil goes, what becomes of it ? — Of course the 
Congested Districts Board will have to buy from him, 
but whether at twenty years’ purchase or seven or 
five, or what they gave for the Meenaclady estate- 
five years' purchase of the valuation. 

■^95. Do they transmit it to those to whom they 
sell It. Do not mix up the two things— the improve- 
ments they make, and the landlord’s right. The 
landlord sells a certain right? What becomes of that 
right f— The value of the landlord’s right at the time 
the Congested Districts Board deal with him, do you 
mean ? ’’ 

7^- Yes, do they .buy it ?— Yee, but it is small. 

■TO95. Do they transmit this to the new purchaser ? 
— Yes, to the man who undergoes the annuity. 

The Chaieman. — A and B have two holdings along- 
side each other, B is moved to another part of the 
country, and B’s holdings is added to A’s. A pays 
tlie original rent he paid for his holding and B’s rent 
too. He pays B’s rent because he gets B’s holding 
as well as his own. 

Mr. SuTHEELAND. — My case is when the Congested 
Districts Board buys a whole estate, redistributes that 
estate and fixes what each new purchaser has to pay. 

The Chaieman. — A then pays the annuity that 
would have been paid by A and B if they had staved 
together. 

Mr. SuTHEELAND. — I thought all the responsibilities 
of the estate were transferred. 

7996. Most Kev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Suppose you were 
migrating a man to a piece of grass land, you would 
pay a good price for the grass land. Is not that so ? 


7997. Your idea is that the amount of money ex- 

pended on tlie reclamation of bog would correspond 
pretty much with the amount of money that is paid 
for grass land, It would be something perhaps not 
so big, but it would be considerable aU the same. 
JNow you said that you would expect a person who 
occupied one of these reclaimed holdings to pay a 
reasonable instalment or rent for it? Yes. ^ 

7998. Have you, as a practical man, in your mind 

any idea of how mucli of the expenditure on the 
reclamation oould be got back through tliat process 
and liow much would be lost?— I would say that 
in a process of that sort you ought to lose a good deal, 
and that the annuity in tlie future would recoup you 
for the balance per cent. Now, I must apologise for 
occupying time on this point. The landlord’s interest 
in this place that I have been talking about at the 
present tune is about 2^d, per acre. Supposing it is 
twenty acres — “ 


7999. The Chaieman.— Can I presume that is a 
hypothetical figure ?— No, it is an actual figure from 
the valuation records. 

8000. You are dealing with a particular tract or 
place ?— Yes. 

8001. Mr. Kavanagh,— Of mountain land?— Yes a 
prairie value. The Congested Districts Board deal 
with a landlord, and buy his interest, which is a 
fraction— a bagatelle that is not worth talking about, 
i hen, they ppend money in the reclamation of tliat 
tond to make it fit for habitation and occupation. 
By the annuity that they put on it, it appears to me 
that the tenant undertakes to re-pay them for tlieir 
expenditure under the Purchase Act, because, if it 
were not enhanced by the investment of their capital 
in It, the payment for it would be very small indeed 
But It IS enhanced by the action of the Congested 
Districts Board, and it is the annuity that pays for 

8002. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But you would 

psy a" annuity that would refund 
the fuU expenditure?— No, I would not, in a case 
like that. You know it is a desperate case, and a 
desperate case must be dealt with by desperate means 
I would expect you to lose at least twenty-five or 
per cent, by the transaction, 

8003. Probably underlying what you have said there 
IS a wider idea. Is it your idea that the condition of 
the congested population is so much in need of 
lemedial treatment that the Government responsible 
for the administration of the country should permit a 
very large expenditure to bring the people up to an 
economic condition ?— Quite so ; that is my firm con- 
viction. 

8004. But in such a matter as reclamation don’t 
you think that some limit would be necessary to ex- 
penditure. Wouldn’t you say this, that when re- 
clamation is undertaken, there should be a rule that 
in the opinion of men capable of judging, the land 
reclamation would be value for a certain definite pro- 
portion of the money expended ?— Yes, that is so 

8005. Mr. Kavanagh.— Wouldn’t it be much better 

to Irt the migrant put up his interest in the pubHo 
market and seU it for what he could get to his 
neighbours instead of going to the Board— that is 
he would^lo^'^ vacating ?— That is probably what 

Wouldn’t he get a good price?— He would. 

8007. How many years purchase ; what is the 

average price he would get ?— I have not observed the 
price in my own district. But there is a land hunger 
in some places and the price paid for tenant rilht 
13 very high. It is a fancy price. ° 

8008, I laiow very few of these holdings come into 
the public market, and I know the price is a high 
price. Have you any idea what the price goes to?— 
JJorty or fifty years’ purchase at least. 

, put him in capital for his new 

holding ?— Yes, he would get a high price no doubt 
if. there was a purchaser, but it so happens sometimes 
that there is no purchaser for lands that are oSered 
American, or anyone who 
wants to setfle down, he will give any money for a 
ground on which to settle. 

y®" SO to another 
point, I just want to ask you one thing. You com- 
i^ced your evidence by drawing a comparison be- 
;^n the rateable value of Mayo and Donegal?— 

I undei-stand you rightly as contending, 
that, owing to mountains and one thing and another 

basis. Do you mean that the rateable value is not 
so as m the case of Mayo and Donegal?— I think in a 
county like ^negal, that is studded with such huge 
^untains— the highest mountains in Ireland are m 
tteuTL tliat the valua- 

Ir. ^ ^ that the value 

isso™tu.g b.«er 

8012. You said you considered Donegal more con- 

8013 Do you coiioider Iho rateable value is an 
tbi'f.uS*’™ *1“ oongesfion !_Yes, on 

fne t ‘ -*«P ™ « 

you put a value of 
^d. an acre on— is that the rateable value of the 
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land? — That is the value on which the rate is struck. 
I will give you the exact figures if you like. 

8015. 1 want to spare you being troubled too much. 
It is a simple fact i want to get at. Is this the land 
that the tenants graze ? — The lands that I am refer- 
ring to are partly flat moors and partly lofty moun- 
tain. 

8016. But is the 2^d. land grazing land? — Yes, it 
is commonage for grazing purposes. 

8017. Can you give me any idea what that grazing 
brings in. Does it not bring in far more than 2^d. 
per acre? — They graze tlieir sheep and dry cattle on 
these places, and on the moor of which I am speaking 
now. They keep the milch cows on the home land, 
and I do not know how much it would return in the 
shape of profit. It depends on the number of sheep. 

8018. You take the rateable value as the actual 
value, but supposing that that land carries a great 
variety of cattle and sheep, surely the profit made by 
that grazing is really the market value and not the 
rateable value ? — Yes, that would be the letting value 
of it. 

8019. The letting value would be fixed by what in 
the open markes it would bring in for grazing? — I 
will give you a concrete case, which will settle the 
whole question. In my parish recently a farmer 
came k> me and he told me he had eighty acres of 
mountain grazing which he offered to let for 10s. a 
year. For several years he had got nobody to take it. 
He finally got a man who took it, but he kept it only 
for one year. 

8020. The land was too bad for grazing ? — Yes ; the 
grazing is so poor. Although I say there is a great deal 
of grazing in Glenties, much of it is very bad. A 
farmer came to me the other night, and told me what 
I am after mentioning, and I am glad your question 
put ic into my mind. 

8021. Can you tell me why he did not put stock on 
it himself ? — Because stock did not thrive on it. 
There are parts of th^e mountains that stock does 
not thrive on. They give various diseases to cattle. 
They are not suited for grazing so well. 

8022. Is that the land that you are putting down 
at 2^d. ? — I did not go into the value of what this is 
an acre. This is a farm in Glenties. I am talking 
about the value of all the moor land in Donegal as 
being worth from l^d. to 2^d. an acre. 

8023. But the particular land you speak of as hav- 
ing a value of 2^d.— -you are not prepared to say how 
many catde are on it, or what that land is bringing 
in to the owner ? — No, because I have no means of find- 
ing out. ■ 

8024. The Chaieman. — Tliea-e was one expression 
used here which I would ask you to explain, be- 
cause I do not know its meaning. You say in the 
notes of your evidence, “ Two holdings or two kitchens 
or ‘ smokes ’ should not be allowed on any holding of 
the regulation size.” I want to know what is 
a “smoke”? — A smoke is an independent family 
dwelling — a second chimney. 

8025. It is synonomous with house? — It may not 
be a distinct house. It may be in one block. There 
may be two houses with a dividing wall. It is a 
phrase which is somesimes used. I borrowed it from 
the land agent. With regard to sub-division, I wish 
you would allow me to say a word. I think sub- 
division is the secret of the tremendous congestion 
that prevails in Gweedore and other pares. Sub- 
division has gone on to such an extent that when I 
was regulating the land difficulty in Gweedore, witli 
the landlord I insisced that every sub-division should 
be recognised as a tenancy direct, because those sub- 
divisions were fruitful of a great deal of trouble. 
When two or three had a share in a plot of land, one 
would pay his rent, and another would not be able to 
pay, and the landlord would make one man the col- 
lector for all, and then trouble arose. I insisted 
that every sub-division existing should be recognised 
as a direct tenancy. By that process I think shere 
were 300 tenancies added to the rent roll. 

8026. Sir John Colomb.— Is this since 1881 ?— This 
was in 1887. We went into the Courts under the 
Act of 1881. We got the originating notices out in 
December, 1883. We had very disadvantageous years 
after 1881, and we were not able to avail of the Courts 
then. We went into the Courts in 1884 with Mr. 
Burke as Legal Commissioner, and Mr. Gray, and 
Mr. Mahony as Lay Commissioners. The first batch 
dealt with, was eighty-two cases from the whole estate 
and the average reduction was 38 per cent. 


8027. Do I understand that by your efiorts 300 
holdings were added as judicial holdings lo an already 
congested district? — Yes. 

8028. Has it stopped now ? — No ; and about 
■150 new cuts have been carved out of the head- 
lands of these townlands — so many in this townland 
and so many in that. It was very strongly battled 
against, but after all the landlord succeeded in getting 
the people to take these new cuts. 

8029. Has that stopped the sub-division? — No. I 
am rather inclined to think they still sub-divide. But 
let me observe this. The sub-division went on with 
the full consent of the landlord, who had the full 
poiver of stopping it, 

8030. He had the legal power? — He had, of course. 
And he exercised his legal powers in other respects 
not so desirable as that. He had the legal power, but 
he recognised every sufa-division when it added £1 
or 30s. to his rent. 

8031. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — So tliat lie is really re- 
sponsible? — He is, although in Court he argued cliat 
lie did not know there was sub-division, which 
would bar you getting your case througli. He argued 
that through his Counsel, and he could not escablisli 
it in any case. 

8032. Sir John COLOiiB. — Would I be right in say- 
ing that although the landlord had the legal power, the 
general public feeling in the locality was so strong, 
and the difficulty of enforcing that legal power so 
great, that he had to give in? — There would be no 
difficulty at all in doing it — in enforcing the law. 

8033. Do I understand there would be no difficulty 
if he refused to recc^nise these 300 sub-divisions? — I 
do not think so. 

8034. If he stood out against you and popular 
feeling? — I do not think he would have had any 
difficulty whatsoever if he had started at the beginning 
to object. 

80^. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNiniLL. — Is not that the 
point. Would not those people that you recognised 
be there in any case? — Yes. 

8036. Sir John Colomb. — At that stage you men- 
tion, wouldn’t it have been very difficult for the land- 
lord to prevent sub-division ? — Yes, it was a foregone 
work, but in the beginning he could have prevented 
it. Excuse me. Sir Jolin, I thought you meant at 
the beginning. As the cases arose at the beginning, 
he could have prevented it very easily. 

8037. I do not wish to misinterpret your evidence, 
or have myself misinterpreted. All it comes to is this, 
that originally this sub-division was winked at, and 
it grew to such proportions that there was no stopping 
it, and chat when it reached chose proportions you 
got the sub-division legally recognised, but that since 
that the sufa-division still goes on? — Oh, I do not 
know what is going on since. But I must qualify 
one expression afaouc tlie winking. There was no 
winking at all about it. When Jolin got married, and 
the father wanted him to dwell on the farm and 
build another liouse, “ Eamon Oge,” who was the 
general man at the time, would be approached and he 
would go to the agent, who would agree and say : 
“Just let John build the house if he pays £1 extra, 
and the father another,” There was nothing more 
about it. 

8038. Thac added to the popularity of the landlord? 
— I do not know, but it added to the rental. 

8039. Mr. Sutherland. — In all your long expe- 
rience, have you known an eviction to have taken place 
because of sub-division or to prevent sub-division? — 
Never; it never was practically objected co, but it is 
encouraged by landlords to this very day. About six 
weeks ago there was a landlord in the neighbourhood 
of Lough Finn who wanted to recover arrears on a 
holding. I think he insticuted legal proceedings. 
There were three people living on the holding, which 
was value for £4. One man was in occupation to tho 
extent of £2 valuation, and the two others had tho 
remainder. Thac is, one man had a half and the 
others had a quarter each. This landlord, or his agent 
or factotum, came down, and he agreed that these 
parties should start as future tenants — of course chey 
will be debarred from going into the Courts — one living 
on a plot the valuation of which is £1, another on a 
second plot cho valuation of whicli is £1, and the third 
man on a plot the valuation of which is £2 — and he 
got them to sign originating agreements to have that 
made a judicial rent. He also got chem to sign a 
promissory note for all the arrears on the place. 

N 2 
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That is landlordism for you to-day — encouraging sub- 
division. I should say that in Glenties there is no 
sub-division that I am aware of, but there is a good 
doai of mortgaging. 

8040. May I ask one question about mortgaging? 
Do you mean that the tenant is mortgaging his tenant- 
right ? — No, mortgaging a part of his holding — giving 
part of his holding to a money-lender for the use of 
it by him as an interosc for so much money lent. 

^41. Is that recc^ni’sed as a legal security? — ^Tes, 

8042. Mr. ICavanagh. — That would be mortgaging 
liis tenant right? — Yes; mortgaging the interest in 
the holding. 

8043. If he put up his tenant right later on it would 

be subject to mortgage ?— Yes. The next thing I 

wanted to dwell on is an important matter. I am very 
strongly for compulsory sale, and for the reason that the 
congested condition of the place is largely due to dual 
ownership. 

8044. The Chairman.— May I ask you whether, 
when you talk about compulsory sale, you have in 
your mind land which is suitable for the enlargement 
of lioldings ? — No, to buy out the interest of the land- 
lord as it is ; as the estate is jnst now. 

8045. I do not think that n’e are concerned with the 
ordinary question of the operation of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts and the mere transfer from landlord to ten- 
ant. Wo have to consider, of course, how to get land 
for the enlargement of holdings, and no doubt the 
question of compulsory sale might be considered in 
that connection, but when you start by saying there is 
no land in this district available for the enlargement 
of lioldings I do not think the question arises for our 
consideration of compulsory sale ? — With all respect, 

I think you are to consider the causes of the 
condition of congestion of particular localities. 

I am instancing this as a particular case 

in the dealing of tenants with landlords and 
landlords with them, and as to what makes con- 
gestion. I have a case where a landlord prosecuted a 
man last January and obtained a Court order. The 
man, whose! rent was £10 5s . — rt heavy rent — paid his 
landlord a year and a half’s rent, which carried Mm 
down to November, 1904. He paid him £15 9s., and 
he paid that on the 14th February, 1906. The land- 
Icird pressed him for the payment of anotlier year’s 
rent in August. He sent ihe landlord another year’s 
retnt the last day in August, and the same landlord 
received tliat rent on the 1st September. That was 
over £25 that was paid, and it cleared the rent of his 
farm down to November, 1905, The landlord received 
Ihe full ywj’s rent on tlio 1st September, £10 5s., and 
on the 12th September a ])roooss was out for another 
lialf year's i-ent up to May, 1906. I say those condi- 
tions of landlordism are ruining the country. 

8047. I do not think that bears directly on conges- 
tion ? — That is exactly what congestion means — the 
condition of a place where people cannot subsist with- 
out exti'aneous aid or, help. 

8048. Most Ber. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps in a 
couple of words you could say what advantage for the 
relief of congestion would be derivetl if the Board were 
owner of estates? — You can see that in the working of 
the sales already effected. You can see it at Meena- 
olady and Cashelnsgcr, and even with ourselves there 
is considerable contentment on the Letterelly estate, 
wliioli was purchased about a year ago, but the price of 
wMch was far too Mgh. 

8049. Is it your point that if O'Wneir&liip were in the 

hands of the occupiers — single ownership — ^they would 
be much more induced to improve their holdings? — I 
tliink so, and I think that a Commission like tMs, if it 
resulte in anytliing, tiiould result in encouraging land 
purchase. I negotiated 

The Chairman, — ^Please understand that we are not 
directly concerned with the operations of the Estates 
Commissioners, and when it comes to a question of 
suggesting means of facilitating purchase as carried on 
by the Estates Commissioners I really must decline 
to hear you. If you wish to deal with the operations 
of the Congested Districts Board and to bring the ques- 
tion of their operations through the Land Commission 
before us, then by all means tell us what you have to 
say, but please do not go generally into the whole 
question of landlord and tenant or the operations of 
ihe Land Purchase Acts as carried on the Estates 
fJJbmndssionere. 

8050. Sir John Colomr. — Was the estate you are 
deferring to sold to (he Congested Districts Board? — 
No. 'There is no second opinion on the fact 


that we are very much congested, and as to the 
methods followed in the past to remedy it we owe a 
great deal to the Congested Districts Board. Th^ 
have done a great deal in various ways. If you wish 
me to say any^ng on that I am disposed to say a 
good deal, but in some most useful aspects of its work 
it has been superseded by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the effect has been disastrous for the con- 
gested districts. The Congested Districts Board were 
the cause of making a splendid road from C!loughaneely 
light up to Mause. They then spanned the Gweebarra 
with an iron bridge of great service to tiie parishes on 
both sid^, .and in the present parisli of G-lenti^ they 
have done a great deal in the way of making roads and 
building bridges, and they liave also supplied domestic 
economy classes. They had two centres in my parish 
for four mouths. In fact, a domestic economy teacher 
has been there for a whole year, with very great 
IvineSt to the locality, particularly so, when girls have 
to go abroad to enter service, Tlie acquaintance with 
utensils is very valuable, and when they see things 
properly done once it is a great object lesson to them. 
In America, if a girl can cook she can get twenty-five 
dollars a month — much more than a girl that 
does not know anything about cooking would 
get. I heard here yesterday, that the benelits 
of this instruction were not yet becoming visible, 
but I can tell you that they are. We priests, 
have a habit of visiting our parishes twice a year to 
hold “ stations.” We take our breakfast in these 'houses, 
and I notice the cliangc. 'i'liey can give you potatoes 
whole, potatoes mash«l, potatoes in cliips, and they 
can give you boiled eggs, and scrambled eggs — ^it is 
simply marvellous. 1 say the result is simply mar- 
vellous, and with the desire to put the priest 
in good liumonr, they generally get one of these in- 
structed girls to look after the breakfast. With regard 
to these other matters, I will not go into details, 
because I seo you are very anxious to get on. 

8951. The Chairman. — I do not wish in any way to 
curtail the evidence that you want to give, because it 
is the desire of the Commission to hear everybody that 
appears before them, but as there are a great many 
witnesses to be heai-d, and, therefore, there should be a 
limit, especially as it was originally arranged to 
take your evidence at Killybegs ? — I am very 
grateful to the Chairman for allowing me to give 
evidence here, but my evidence is more germane 
to this locality than to Killybegs. I want to say 
a word about the other good works of the Congested 
Districts Board. We have got Icnitting machines 
in my parish, also introduced fay the’ Board. 
They have liad two classes in my parish, and they have 
a class at present in Lettermacaward, ’They can 
make a good deal by knitting. The macliine work is 
superseding the hand work, and it is veiy valuable to 
the locality. Then, of course, we have the Parish 
Committees which, I tMnk, are amongst the best 
departures of the Board. In 1903, the Parish Com- 
mittees commenced in Donegal. For the first year we 
got £36, for the second year, £72, and last year, £75. 

I have no note of 1903, but in 1904 — ^we work under 
the prize scheme, because we get more work for the 
outlay — the value of the work done, as given by the 
supervisor was £500 ; in 1905, the value of the work 
dona for £75 was estimated hy the supervisor at £800, 
and the improvement is visible in different places 
through the parish. Since the Department toot up 
the function of the Congested Districts Board as to 
agriculture we have not felt their existence at all. 
They removed the representative of thei Congested 
Districts Board that was in the locality. Ho was 
exceedingly useful in ihe way of directing ^ricul- 
tnral operations among the people and all that. In 
fact, I agree with all that Father Gavigan said about 
the usefMness of the operation.s of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, because the conditions in my parish were 
pretty much the same. Then we had the cattle and 
stock improvement scheme, (lie poultry improvement 
scheme, and various other things done, and we were 
in touch with them. Then, fencing, which is a very 
valuable thing wMch helps to’wards good neighbour 
making, as well as making herding and all that sort 
of tMrg unnecessary — all th^ese things were facilitated 
by the Board. Since thc-n we have not seen anything 
of th’j other Board. I/ast year I sent a ’tedegram, 
because I could not attend the County Committee down 
in Lifford, with r^ard to bulls in the placet, and I did 
not hear a word about it since. 

8052. Sir John Colomb. — We may take it as your 
experience that the work to be accomplished was far 
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better done by the Congested Districts Board than by 
the Agricultural Department ?— There is no compari- 
son at all. The Agricultural Depai-tment seems to be 
doing nothing. 

8053. Would you deplore the substitution of a 
Government department to do that work instead of 
the Congested Districts Board, composed as it is of 
men of all classes and politics ?— Most decidedly. 

8054. I see in your memorandum of evidence you 
state that everything that is consumed — even the 
potatoes to some extent— are imported, particularly 
in your present parish? — That is so. I would like to 
emphasise the necessity of more tillage and of dram- 
age and of cottage dairies. In a rural district like 
this, unless the population is very dense, factories never 
flourish. Cottage industries are the host thing for 
improving the conditions of pea-sant proprietors and 
tenants in rural districts, and the cottage dairies 
would be most useful, as well as more tillage. In 
order to qualify for tillage, the land ought to be weU 
drained. Draiiiagd is very necessaiy for GtteiBt^. 
There is a valley in Glenties they call_ the ‘ Big 
Glen,” and in heavy rainfalls all the rivulets are 
discharged into this valley, which is a dead level for 
three miles. The outlet is not sufficient to carry the 
water ofi quick enough, and it spreads out into a 
lough and injures the arable land a good deal. A 
proper opening and widening of the vent would bo 
very useful. In fact, it has been pressed upon me 
very- strongly by all the people in the place that drain- 
age is a most essential and necessary work, and also 
the erection of cottage dairies. Of course, if the Con- 
gested Districts Board continued their Parish Com- 
mittees and increased their grants, we would, be able 
t*, cope with that. Then, about the fishing industry, 
as I have said, we have not got much to do witn it 
in my parish, and you have heard enough of it 
already. I would like, however, to invite attention 
to the deep sea fishing, and the kelp indust^ along 
the coast, with regard to which, it is my opinion, a 
good deal could be done if a manufactory or chemical 
works could be erected on the coast at some convenient 

^8055. The Chairman.— I s there such a thing any- 
wliere as a factorv for kelp? — No there is not, but they 
manufacture kelp. The chemical works to whi^ the 
kelp is sent are at Falkirk, and Bowling on the Clyde. 
They seem to liare a held on the business _ 

8056, They buy the kelp that is made?— Yes, it is 

burned by tlie people here on the shore until be- 
comes a liquid mass, and then it freezes, and tliey 
cut it into Works of about 2 cwt. , u 

8057. Do you suggest that the kelp burning sliould 
go on as it does now ?— Yes, certainly. 

8058 And you suggest there should be chemical 
works to deal with the kelp ?— Yes, to liave the works 

8059. Mr. Sutheeland. — You wish to have the 
iodine manufactured here? — Yes, and the other bye- 
products, which are also valuable. 

8060. Mr. Kavanagh.— Is there the same demand 
for kelp that there used to be ? — I think the same de- 
mand usually prevails. I see something in tlie papers 
to say that the demand is not so good this year. 

8061 The Chairman. — In these chemical works, l 
tliink, they deal with other things besides kelp ?— I do 
mot think so. , . , u , i. 

8062. Mr. Sutherland. — You think it would not be 

impossible to get such a factory as they have at 
Bowling ?— Yes. It was once attempted, but aU such 
attempts fail through want of support. It was at- 
tempted at Meenaclady by Beniamin St. John Baptist 
Joule, of Rothesay, Bute. „ , ^ ^ 

8063. The price of kelp fluctuates? — Yes, from £3 

*°8^64, It would pay at £4 a ton?— It would pay 
well at £4 a ton. 

8065. What is the current price ? — From £3 to £4 
about £3 10s. Some years it is less. It depends upon 
the quality. 

8066. I was going to ask you about the quality. 
You are aware that it is made from two kinds of sea- 
weed— the lammaria, or tangled seaweed, which is the 
best, and the fucus. I was going to ask you which of 
the two kinds is most used here ? — The kelp is made 
here out of what is caUed “ longh." It is the seaweed 
which produces the best quality. 

• 8067. And there are large fields of that close to 
the coast?— Yes, the bottom of the sea out here is 


planted with it. Then it 'gets detached in times of 

storm and it washes ashore. _ ' _L ‘ 

8068. Do they ever go out and cut it at neap times? Very Rev. 

— Yes, I know they cut it, but it is more for manuring Canon 
purposes than kelp ; I daresay they do it for both. Mr'Fadden, 

8069. But you are of opinion that the industry is 
capable of development? — Yes, it is a valuable in- 
dustry. 

8070. And that the bye-products are valuable for 
manure ?— I am sure they would as a top-dressing. 

8071. Have you any locality to propose where this 
kelp might be gathered?— I would not suggest the 
locality. I think I would leave that to the people 
who know the neighbourhood well. 

8072. Do you think it would be well to encourage a 
branch firm — to establish a branch firm on the West 
Coast ? — Yes. 

8073. Have you ever tried?- 1 do not think they 
would take the trouble of getting ships to go as far 
as Bowling or to forward the kelp to Falkirk. 

8074. If you put the industry at the end of the 
railway? — Those interested in the business are more 
or less monopolists. 

8075. Quite so. Has any eSort been made to get 
in any other ?— I would be delighted to _ break the 
ifonopoly if I were able. My difficulty is to know 
how to do it. 

8076. Is there any local man who buys kelp ?— They 
have their agents along the coast, and they will not 
allow them to overlap. 

8077. It is the same syndicate ?— Yes ; they work in 
sections, and one man cannot buy in another man’s 
territory. The whole thing is worked under the iron- 
bound rule of strict monopoly. At one time I did 
try to break it, but at considerable loss. The next 
thing I come to in my evidence is the incidence of 
poor-rate. I do not know whether that is within the 
reference. 

The Chairman.— As to that, let me read the refer- 
ence, because it bears upon what I said just now. I 
should like to read it, because I do not want to shut 
out any evidence germane to the inquiry. It says we 
are “ to inquire into and report upon the operations 
of the Acts dealing with congestion in Ireland, the 
working of tlie Congested Districts Board and the Land 
Commission under those Acts, and the relations of 
the Board with the Land Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

Thus it would seem that when we discuss the working 
of the Land Commission, it is the working of the I^nd 
Commission witli reference to the working of the Con- 
gested Districts Boai-d, or in relation to Acts 
bearing upon the work of the Congested Districts 
Board. So long as the. evidence offered is germane 
to that working, we shall be delighted to hear it, but 
from what you said, it would seem tliat you were 
dealing rather with the operations of the Land (>m- 
mission without any reference to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, or to the Acts regulating the Congested 
Districts Board, and I think personally that, on the 
intei-pretation of that part of the reference, considera- 
tions of tliat kind are shut out. For mstance, lake a 
concrete question. In the course of inquiry, we are 
bound to liear a certain amount of criticism and dis- 
cussion with regard to what is called tlie zone system. 

It seems to me that a question like the operation ot 
the zone system upon the general question of land 
purchase is a matter really lying outside the considera- 
tion of this Commission. I give you that as a con- 
crete instance, and, therefore, as regards suggestions 
that tlie prices of land have been enhanced by the 
operation of the zones, I do not think great stress 
should be laid on the matter before the Commission— 
although, of course, it does bear to a certain extent 
on our inquiry bv reason of the fact that the Con- 
gested Districts Board lias to buy land at a certain 
price Then, we get to another part of our 
reference, which says, “ What changes in law 
or administration are needed for the relief of 
congestion as a whole.” _ That, of course, is 
a very wide reference indeed. It might be 
held to apply to all administration of law in Ireland 
dealing with land, but I think the common-sense way 
of regarding that is to consider changes in law or 
administration which bear upon the working of the 
Land Commission under the Congested Districts Acts, 
or in connection with the operations of the Congested 
Districts Board. 
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8078. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnbll. — W hile agreeing 
with the reasonableness of everything our Chairman 
has said — perhaps your standpoint was this. In your 
opinion, ownership is so important for relieving con- 
gestion, that in the Congested Districts powers should 
bo taken to end dual ownership quickly. Was that 
your standpoint? — Yes, that is so. 

8079. The Chaieman.— I perfectly see that point ; 

but, at the same time, that may lead you into this 

the consideration of the present policy which underlies 
land purchase all over Ireland, namely, the voluntary 
policy. And altliough I would not like to shut out 
all reference to views of that sort, still, at the same 
time, I do think that that question, in its general 
bearings, hardly comes within the purview of this 
Commission, at any rate not more than incidentally. 
Don t you thinlc so? — Better leave it there. 

8080. Most Rev. D. O’Donnell.— I t is better that 
you should bo satisfied with the view the Chairman 
talces. If it were a question of grass land, you would 
Imve views as to the compulsory powers for making 
that grass land available for the enlargement of hold- 
ings ? — Yes, I would. 

8081. Then, we should be disposed to ask you, in 
case there were tenants on an estate adjoining such 
grass lands, in the event of purchase, whether you 
would be disposed to exercise compulsion towards tlie 
tenants as well as towards the owner ?— Certainly ; 
that is a very important point, and comes within the 
four corners of the reference. There is a liuge tract 
of the Meena Valley in the hands now of Mr. Morton 
— I think about 1,800 acres. 

8082. Would you consider that such an authority 
as the Congested Districts Board ought to have com- 
pulsory powers to acquire such land, if necessary ?— 
Certainly ; how can they attain their object without 


8083. And you would bring compulsion on the 
tenant as well as the landlord ? — Certainly, on the 
man that has possession of more land than the maxi- 
mum that I would fix. 

8084. Then the only point of the question would be 


whether you would be in favour of the Board acquir- 
ing what has been described as “slum” estates by 
compulsory process, with the object of relieving con- 
gestion?— I think they ought to have those powers. 

Sir John Colomb, — I wish, as a Commissioner, to 
say that I entirely agree with the Chairman’s view 
as to the limits put on us by the terms of the 
reference. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I also agree with the 
view that the Chairman has expressed, but I desire, in 
addition, to state that I consider that answers to such 
questions as I have put to Canon M'Fadden come 
properly within the reference. 

The Chairman. — Certainly. 

,Mr. Kavanagh.— I do not think Lord Dudley 
wished to exclude such. It was entirely on the ques- 
tion of the direct purchase between landlord and' 
tenant. 

The Chairman. — And with the Land Commission. 

Mr. Kavanagh.— And with that I entirely agree. 

Mr. SUTHEELAND. — So do I. 

8085, The Chairman, — Have you anything else to- 
put before us. Canon M'Fadden? — I was asked to call 
your attention to a valuable industry in this district, 
and that is the granite industry. I need not go into- 
it, because it has been gone into before. But from 
my acquaintance with the locality, I think the granite 
mdustry would be a great source of help to the labour- 
in this district from Gweedore to Gweebarra. I would 
be greatly pleased to see the Commission giving it as 
strong encouragement and approval as they can in 
their Report, and particularly to encourage the com- 
pany that has now been formed to work it. 

8086. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you satisfied there is 
a good market for granite outside Ireland or inside 
1*1“^ do not know anything about that part of it, 
but I think probably there would be a good market. 
Those that are concerned in it would not tackle it 
^’^day if they did not believe they would get the- 
article sold. I have nothing more to add, and I now 
thank the Commissioners for the patience witli which 
tliey have heard me. 


Mr. William 
Montgomery 


Mr. WiLLiAii Montgomery examined. 


8087. The Chairman, —You appear on belialf of the 
Letterkenny District Council ?— Yes. 

8088. Tell us wliat points you want to deal with? 
—I wish to refer to the grass land on either side of 
Lougii Swilly, and I say from my point of view 
living on the east side of the Lough that there is a 
very large acreage on the other side of the Lough. I 
live at Manorcunningliam. There are grass lands on 
the opposite side up towards Letterkenny, and I 
sliould say thei-e is a quantity of arable land quite 
near me. The tide covers it. It is bounded by the 
county road, and by a bank about thirty acres of 
land could be made available for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. If the Congested Districts Board think 
of coming there to get good land I would say that at 
the very moderate cost of £500 there would be thirty 
acres of it at least, good alluvial laud. 

8090. Mr. Sutherland.— Where are these slob 
lands?— Near Manorcunningliam, on the estuary of 
Lough Swilly. 

8091. There are some sloblands reclaimed near 
Letterkenny? — Tliere are. 

80^. Were they e^ensive ?— They were fairly ex- 
pensive, but have paid very well all along, 

8093. Do you know the sloblands owned by Lord 
Brassey? — I do. They are further down. 

8094. You don’t know anything about the enormous 
expense_ on them and the results ?— I do, but in this 
case it is a mere nominal expense, because the tide 
does not cover it to any extent. It is very good 
valuable land, and I would guarantee 4 per cent, 
myself on the outlay, so well does it pay. 

8095. The Chairman. — Then your view is tliat there 
are lands of that cliaractor at the liead of Lough 
Swilly which could be reclaimed by the Board, and 
utilised for the purpose of putting people upon them ? 


80^. Are these grass lands on the west side of 
Lough Swilly held in large holdings, or how are they 
held ? — They are held by the owners, but I have rea- 
son to believe they would sell. 

8097. Are they tenanted ?— With the exception of 
one farm. ^ 


8098. Then you want to say something about the- 
of holdings? — 1 think less than ten acres even of 

good land would be of no use. My idea is that if 
there were two farm.s of ten acres adjoining one horse- 
each would do, without either of them having to hire 
an extra horse, if each obliged the other. A single- 
horse could not work the twenty acres, and the ar- 
rangement I suggest would save a lot of trouble and 
expense. 

8099. Sir John Colomb. — Two tenants with tea 

acres each would have a horse each ? Yes. 

8100. If you gave more than ten acres each you 
ivould want more than one horse ?— The occupier- 
could either hire or buy a horse. 

8101. The Chairman. — You think occupiers ought to- 
be taught farming properly ? — Yes. 

8102. By resident instnictors ? — Yes. 

8103. You don’t' believe in the present class of 
cattle ? — Not from what I see at the shows. 

8104. That is because the breed is gradually de- 
teriorating ?— I believe so. The Polled Angus may be- 
very good, but we find that these cows are too small, 
and don’t grow enough to pay. A cross of a short- 
horn and an Ayrshire would leave you a good figure, 
and the milk would be much better. The Ayrshire is 
very hardy. 

8105. Are there any bulls in the district put there- 
either by the Congested Districts Board or the new De- 
partment ? — Some blade bulls have been brought in— 
Polled Angus. They are not much us^ tJie last few 
years. 


— — ^ — AiiB uiBurict, you 

know, IS -not a scheduled district ? — No. 

^07. The Chairman.— The new Department send 
bulls to districts outside the sched-uled areas ?— Yes 
With regard to these Polled Angus bulls sent theie by 
the Department of Agriculture, they are bought sub- 
]«t to thmr approval. I may say I would recommend 
that the Department should buy the bull, because I 
1 ^"^. ill ^blin that was 

sold for £20 when fattened, and, of course, a charge of 
Is. each for the service of twenty cows does not cover 
all that. 
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8108. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — The premium charged 
•ought to cover the cost of the bull ? — Not exactly that, 
but I tbelieve the bull should be sent to parties who 
would keep him, the Department providing the cost. 

8109. Sir John Coloiib. — The cost of the keep ? — 
No ; the cost of the animal. 

8110. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — And that the premium 
should cover the cost of maintenance ? — I am bound to 
serve twenty cows at a shilling each, This means £1, 
but I cannot when that bull is fed lose £20 on flie 
transaction just for the honour of keeping him. 

8111. Mr. Kavanagh. — You can get a premium for 
more than one year — ^you can get it for two or three 
years. Would not a second year’s premium pay you 
for the bull, and you would have him fat at the end ? 
I believe it would encourage more men to keep them. 
We have not any in our district now, owing to the fact 
that they were very hard to buy, and were not worth 
the money ; 'and if they would arrange to provide bulls 
then it would improve the breed of cattle considerably. 

8112. The Chaieman. — Tell me your system : you 
buy a bull ? — Yes. It must be approved of by the 
inspector after that, and you must serve the first 
twenty cows that oome at a shilling each. 

8113. Mr. Kavanagh. — For yearlings ? — Any far- 
mer’s cows. That amounts to £1. That would not 
keep the bull at all. You must look to whatever im- 
provements you would have in your own stock. 

8114. The Chairman. — You are obliged to give the 
service of the bull to the first twenty cows for a shil- 
ling apiece ? — Yes. 

8115. What grant do you get from the Department 
to enable you to do this ? — They give a grant of £10 
after the season is over. 

8116. Towards the’original cost of the bull ? — Yes. 

8117. You find that the premium is not sufficiently 
large to recoup you for taking such a small service 
fee ; is that it ? — Yes. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — But you can get a second and 
third year's premium ? 

8118. The Chairman. — Youv view is that the pre- 
mium given is not large enough to recoup the far- 
mer ? — Decidedly. 

8119. You speak of the poor breed of cattle — you 
think it is due to the bad class of cow 1 — In refer- 
•ence to the cattle I see mostly at the shows, it means 


that owing to the poor quality of the dam she does jggg 

not produce good feedei-s to sell. A cross between the ‘ _L 
shorthorn and the Ayrshire leaves a very good feeding Mr. Willism 
aniraial tliat you can sell anywhere. Montgomery 

8120. Is the present state of things due to the bulls 
having been badly chosen ? — To the cows being in- 
fei’ior. I think the bulls were pretty fair. The 
Angus seems to be fair in quality, but the cows are 
too small to have a good growing quality of cattle. 

8121. How do you suggest the cows should be im- 
proved ? — By getting some Ayrshires imported into 
the district — heifers or cows as dams to breed from. 

8122. Do the Department do anything in the way of 
improving the cows at present ? — They do not. 

8123. They only import bulls ? — They have left it 
largely to parties to go over to Perth and soforth in 
Scotland for the Polled Angus. They aie shown at 
shows. The inspector passes the animal, and if it is 
not passed it is not eligible for a premium. 

. 8124. But your view is that cows should be dis- 
tributed in a district as well as bulls? — Certainly. 

I was off the Falcarragh coast this week, and I was 
told the potato crop was worse tlian it has been for 
forty years. I don’t know whetlier you could make 
spraying compulsory, but spraying potatoes should be 
compulsory. 

8125. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You seem to 
think spraying is ver^ important ? — It is, if you get it 
done in dry weather. There is no use in doing it in 
rainy weather, because it is washed ofi the leaves. 

8126. To be effective has it to be done more than 
once ? — Twice, certainly, and sometimes it must be 
clone three times. 

6127. In the Lagan distinct have tliey taken to 
spraying as much as they ought ? — I think there is 
room for improvement even in the Lagan ; and some 
of them I know in the Lagan are digging potatoes 
that it would make your heart sore to think of. 

8128. Land in the Lagan is not land in the same 
sense as here ? — Not in the same sense, 

8129. You seem to say in your notes that everybody 
living on a faim should try to do some work on it ? — 

I believe it thoroughly. Everybody should do some 
work on it by draining, manuring, and liming. 


Colonel Henrx Irvine examined. 


8130. The Ohaiem-an. — Y ou would like to give evi- 
•dence before the Commission with regard to the estate 
^>f Gweedore ? — Yes. 

8131. The late Lord George Hill’s estate ? — ^Yes. 

8132. You have had the management of that 1 — 
Yes ; for the last fourteen years. 

81IK. How long is it since Lord George died ? — In 
1867. 

8134. What is the present position of Gweedore ? — 
It belongs to his eldest son. Captain Hill. A great 
deal has been said about sub-division and sub-letting, 
and that has been the curse of this country to a great 
■extent, and, of course, is the natural cause of conges- 
tion. It was stated by a witness lo-day that sub-let- 
ting was not only winked at, but was encouraged, and 
I want to give a c’ery flat denial to that. I produce, to 
|irov6 that, a notice that was served upon the tenants 
in the year 1858 absolutely prohibiting such a thing 
taking place, and stating that punishment would re- 
sult from a continuance of it. I have a printed copy 
-of the notice here, which stated that the tenant wiU 
be punished, and that in every way it should be tried 
to lie stopped. 

8135. Can you put in that notice ? — Yes ; I can 
put it in.* 

8136. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Subsequently 
there was a great deal of sub-division ? — There was, 
and it is impossible to stop it — utterly impossible. I 
liave done my be«t. 

8137. Mr. Sutheelane. — Did you evict any persons 
for breach ? — The only possible remedy is a notice to 
quit, followed by an ejectment. An ejectment in this 
district would be absolutely hopeless and useless. 

'8138. It has been done ? — ^In Gweedore. I doubt 
whether it could be done in a large district where the 
farms are not properly divided and fenced off. 

Mr. Sutherland. — The fact is, sub-division goes on, 
and it does not matter very materially at this point 


who is responsible for it, except we have the asser- Colonel Henry 
tions on eifeer side. Jmne. 

8139. The Chairman. — But the old sub-division 
could have been checked if taken in hands ? — I doubt 
it. There is no check upon the people pledging their 
lands. Instead of paying interest on a loan they give 
the occupation of a field, and the land for all prac- 
tical purposes becomes tlie property of the man who 
lent the money. 

8140. Could that have occurred before 1881 ? — It 
did. 

8140a. What was the status of the tenant before 
that ? — He was a yearly tenant. 

8141. Do you mean to say any person would ad- 
vance money on a security of tiiat kind ? — Indeed they 
would, and it is done at the present moment. 

8142. Without any other security? — Without any 
other security except that they are given the land to 
labour on. 

8143. With whom was this pledging done ? — Between 
tlie occupiers of the land, 

8144. The more thrifty tenant advances to the less 
prosperous tenant? — Yes. 

8145. When the money becomes due what happens ? 

— If the man eventually is able to pay back the 
money borrowed, which happens very seldom, he gets 
back the field. 

8146. That surely would not lead to subdivision : it 
would lead to the enlargement of the thrifty man’s 
lidding? — It does not follow that it is on an adjoin- 
ing holding that that takes place. The holdings in 
Gweedore are arranged in the most extraordinary 
way. Some of them are held in ten or twelve patches, 
some of them perhaps not the size of this room, and 
not fenced. 

8147. Is that the process usually understood by sub- 
division ? — No ; the father wishes his son or daughter 
when married to live near him, and a separate house 
is put on to the farm. 
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Oci. 14, 1906. you usually understand by sub- 

— division. Ilie mere transfer of portion of a holding 
Colonel Henry to another holding of a man who lives some distance 
Iryine. off is not what you had in your mind when talking 

about sub-division ?— It is not. The second houses 
crop up in all directions. 

8149. The sub-division that was alluded to this 
morning by a witness who gave evidence before lunch 
was the ordinary sub-division where the head of a 
family divides his holding into two or three different 
plots, and allows his sons to build houses upon that 
and settle upon it. The theory that was advanced 
was that the landlord, had he chosen, in the very early 
stages could have prevented it ?— But he had no know- 
ledge of it. 

8150. Do you mean to say that on an estate where a 
resident agent lives it is possible for a house to be 
built and land to be made over in that way without 
the Icnowledge of the agent ?— The house could hardly 
be built, but the land could be given. Very 
often after marriage the son resides in the house with 
his father. A great many of the houses have two 
rooms, or two rooms and a kitchen, and he gets one of 
the rooms for himself and his young wife and he 
occupies half the land, . and the landlord has no 
knowledge whatever. Then some time after this he 
proceeds to build a house if he gets a family. 

8151. We were given to understand that in some 
cases the landlord had placed a rent upon these sub- 
divisions?- — I never heard of that being done. 

8152. Sir John Colomb. — Has it been done on your 
estate ? — Not in my time. 

8153. Mr. SuTHEELAKD.— Yon say in your notes 

that a settlement was arrived at about sub- 
division; all sub-tenants to be taken as tenants, 
and the rents apportioned and reduced 6s, in 
the £?— That was after the Plan of Campaign. 
Tliat was in 1887. At the timo the PI^ of 
Campaign was started here under the auspices of 
Father M‘Fadden, and as a result for a long time no 
rents were paid. The result was that the sub-tenants 
had to be taken into the rental and the rents appor- 
tioned between them by Canon M'Fadden and some- 
th* £**’ was a reduction all round of 6s. in 

8154. The Chaieman.— A nd the effect was that by 
this sub-dmsion a new lot of rent payers was brought 
in f some 200, but the rental was not increased in 
consequence. It was merely divided in proportion to 
the land occupied by the sub-tenants. 

8155. On the estate whicli you manage the rents of 
tJie original tenants were reduced ? — They were. 

8156. Sir John Colomb, — No extra rent was put on 
tlio sub-divides?— None. A portion of the on'einal 
rent was put on the sub-tenants. 

8157. The Chaieman.— A nd on that estate there ivas 
no net mcrease of rent?— Not as tJie result of that 
transacti on. 

8158. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell.— H as there been 
in the past any increase of rent?— There have been 
some Jncre^M, When Lord George Hill bought this 
estate in 1^ tb© rental was £500 a year. The rent 

onn as was mentioned before, some 150 

was'^put"*'^ were established on wliich rent 

8159. The rent was put on these new holdings as 
they were reclaimed ?— These holdings average «ome- 

Ss-ve them the holdings 
fr^_ of rent for seven years, after which they were 
^ject to a rent of ten shillings each. They have all 
been reduced to seven shillings. 

Was there no kind of a pre- 
Pon has been stated that there was a charge of 

this estate. 

ren7wa^ lr°*^'""u-n?' ‘I’en their 

rent was only ten shillings. 

, 8161. Mr. Kavanagh.— A nd although there was an 
?Hie7wn7 increase of acreage?— 

an increase of acreage under tillage. ^ 

* i' S’^^herland.— T he boundaries were not 

extended ?-No. They were called new cuts. 

ch^lS^fol Colomb. -I mprovements were not 

years ?-Tliey were not charged 

5 mom, 

8164. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W as it throuch 
reclamation that the rents went up ?— No These new 

S^ed7u by whS had holdiSg,! and 

moved on to the new holding after reclaiming il 


8165. But ten shillings for each new cut would add 
to the rental ? — It would. 

8166. The Chaieman. — Is the whole of the increased 
rental accounted for by these new cuts?— Not alto- 
gether. 

8167. Can you tell us what proportion is to be ac- 

counted for by these new cuts ? — Very much the greater 
part oE it ° 

8168. Half of it? — I should think more than that, 
because the increase in the rent of each was only ten 
shillings and the increase in the number of lioldings 
was something like 170 to 200. 

8169. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould thei-e be 
nearly twice as many holdings in Gweedore now as 
there were when Lord George Hill acquired the pro- 
lierty ? No. When Lord George Hill purchased the 
number appeai-s to have been between 600 and 700, if 
my recollection seiwes aright. 

8170. How many would there be now ?— 930 tenan- 
ciw, which, of course, included those cases where the- 
subdivision was admitted as well as t-]ie increased 
number of lettings. 

8171. The C^iRMAN.— In your opinion subdivision 
is a very bad thing ?— Absolutely. 

8172. Tell the Commission why?— I don’t call the 
Gweedore estate an agricultural estate. It is not an 
economic estate for agricultural purposes, but the fact 
ot the tenants having ground to live on and grow 
some small crops enables them to take advantage of 
the other things which bring them income, especially 

thing on tlie coast. 

8173. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donntxl— B ut if they were 
not there it would not be easy to make mucli of the 
resources ?— No ; the soil that is under cultivation is 
fairly cultivable, for about a mile in width along the 
coast line. 

8174. The Chairman.— B ut you admit that the 
people in this district live principally by fishing, 
migratory labour, and other sources of income 
Exactly. 

1 matter very much in a district of this- 

kind whether the agricultural portion of the revenue 
is divided up among a family, so small a proportion 
ot the income is represented by it?— It is veiy hard to 
say. 1 know it is a disastrous thing, agriculturally 
speaking, to have such a large population on such a 
small area. 

?^®Sard it as an agricultural 
estate ?— No, not economically, though they do grow a 
large quantity of crops. <= j s, 

8177. Would you be prepared to say tliat in a dis- 
triet like this, where people derive their income prin- 
cipally from sources other than the land, subdivision 
IS not so serious as it would be in a district wliere they 
have to look to the land entirely?— No, I don’t think 
i^t would 1» so serious at aU ; still if it goes on al the 
rate at which it has been going on it will be a mar 
vellous problem later on. 

fisl>ins f«ih!-Yes; ii the 
hshing fails it would be disastrous. 

8179. Is it not reasonable to believe that if the ordi- 
nary tenant in a district found it a source of great 
inconvenience to subdivide, and found that it lessened 
considerably his comfort, that that custom would be 
discontinued?— 1 , 0 ; they have a wonderful love of 
the place they were born in, and they are utterly re- 
gardless of the future as regards anything of that sort, 

8180. Are we to believe that so careless are the oc- 
cupicK of land m a district like this that they will 
^actically make away with their holdings to other 
^ople when it will practically make the whole difier- 

\ f i® arranged, a fortune must be provided, 

^ piece of land. 

aibl. Mr. Kavanagh.— A re you aware that mar- 
iiagM also take place in the south, and that they 
^(mth I have no experience of the 

8182. Chairman.- H ave you any experience of an 

estate on which there lias been purcha^ ?— I know no 
case except one near the town of Donegal, and there 
was no sub-division tliere. ^ ^ ^ 

8183. The sub-division has not decreased ? No It 

«P to the fullest limite. I 
1?^ mi.* V serving notices to quit and serving 
ejectments. Then the question arose, if the ejectment 
were carried out what would take place. They would 
simply occupy the land and use it. ^ 

8184. Mr. SuTHEELAND.-Am I to understand that 
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during all your experience of this estate there has 
been no friction? — During Lord George Hill’s life- 
time there were only two evictions. He died in 1867. 
There were only two evictions from 18;38 until the 
Plan of Campaign, and I don’t know if there were 
evictions even then because settlements were arrived 
at. 

8185. But neither of these were evictions for sub- 
dividing ? I have the record of the two evictions that 

took place. In both cases the tenant was reinstated 
after three months. 

8186. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I suppose only a 
comparatively small proportion of the Gweedore popu- 
lation have the advantage of fishing along the sea- 
board ?— There is hardly a family that has not some- 
body employed in the fishing industry. 

8187. Before the fishing was available for them 
was it migratory labour that they relied on ? — Migra- 
tory labour had a great deal to do with it. Large 
numbers of the able-bodied population migrated to 
England and Scotland, and other parts of Ireland, 
such as Tyrone and Derry, for employment. 

8188. Was there an idea at one time of selling the 
estate through the Congested Districts Board ? — It was 
mooted. There was nothing done. I think the diffi- 
culty would be the want of boundaries between the 
farms ; the identification of the holdings. 

8189. That would seem to point to the desirability 
of its being acquired by the Board ? — If they could do 
anything iu the way of dividing and getting the 
people to agree, but they have a great objection. 

8190. Would the land attached to the hotel be all 
required for hotel purposes ? — Yes, but the large area 
alluded to by Canon M'Fadden includes the utterly 
irreclaimable mountains, which are out of the question 
altogether so far as reclamation is concerned. Along 
the base of the mountain near the hotel the land could 
be reclaimed. 

8191. Could the land near Bloody Foreland be re- 
claimed ? — Some of it might. 

8192. The Chaium.^n. — You say you were appointed 
a receiver under the Court ? — At the time I was ap- 
pointed the estate was put into the Court of Chancery. 
There were so many charges on it. 

8193. You say a great number of people derive a 
benefit from the fishing ? — Yes. 

8194. Do you mean people other than those living 
on the coast line? — No. As far as my experience 
goes nearly all the tenants are along the coast line. 
A few mountain tenants live by agriculture, but 
nearly all the tenants occupy small patches along the 
coast line. 

8195. How far inland do the benefits from the fish- 
ing apply? — I think they would apply up all the slope 
of the mountain next the sea. 

8196. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But the people 
living on the Dore road would not be fishermen? — 
Y'es, numbers of them. 

8197. Up towards Crolly? — Up towards Crolly. 

8198. At Middletown? — Middletown is in the very 
middle of it. 

8199. The Chaikman. — ^How do those people benefit 
in the fisheries ? — They have a share in the boats of 
other people. 

8200. These are the actual people who go fishing ? — 
Yes. 

8201. There is a great number of them? — There is 
a very large number of boats on the islands and along 
the coast. 

8202. Surely the whole male community does not go 
to sea in boate ? — Not the whole male community, but 
there are very few families in which one or two do not 
go to sea in the herring season. 

8205. Mr. Suthehhnh.— H ave you in mind the 
actual number going now or the number that may go ? 
— The actual number at present. 

8204. Have you any idea of the value of the fish 
landed on the coast ? — I know they land large quanti- 
ties of fish at Magheragallon and here. This is the 
principal landing place. The Congested Districts 
Boai'd established a curing station some years ago at 
Magheragallon. They built a pier, which is going to 
pieces now. It is useless at low water even for small 
boats. 

8205. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t has done a 
good deal of service? — Yes. 

8206. It cost very little; only a couple of hundred 
pounds ? — I don’t know what it cost 

8207. The Chattiman. — Has the development of the 
fishing here affected the migration? — They don’t go so 


much to England. The Board gave boats on certain Oe«. 14, 3800 
terms, retaining so many shares, and the six men — 
getting the boats paid off the price in that way. There Colonel Henry 
is one family paid for the boat entirely, sold the boat Irvine, 
back to the Congested Districts Board, and bought a 
large one this year, and cleared £800 last season 
themselves. 

8208. Mr. Settherland. — Is that one particular 
family? — Yes, on the island of Gola. 

8209. Others could do the same? — Yes, if they paid 
the same attention. 

8210. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would con- 
sider the case on the whole somewhat exceptional ? 

— They are a very industrious, hard-working family. 

8211. You would consider that that was a case of 
luck and enterprise combined ? — Enterprise and 
energy. 

8212. Tlie Chairman. — All that money was derived 
from the local herring fishery? — Entirely. 

8213. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it a fact that 
tlie family to whidi you refer had so much enter- 
prise that they managed to put their own enterprise 
into the boat, and would not take a loan from the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Yes ; having paid off the 
old boat, they bought a new boat with their own 
money, and it was a great success. 

8214. The Chairman. — You say the potato crop has 
suffered this year, and that this might have been 
averted if people sprayed properly? — Yes. 

8215. Do you find a disinclination to spray ? — Yes. 

I don’t know why. They used to spray a little in 
a very desultory poor sort of way. I have seen them 
even scatter the stuff out of a bucket with the hand, 
while others use a broom made up of heather instead 
of getting proper pumping appliances. 

8216. Is that disinclination due to a belief that 
spraying is not very much good or to a disinclination 
to spend the money ? —As one man remarked to me, it 
was going against nature, interfering with Providence 
in the matter. 

8217. I suppose it happens that a good many years 
pass by without spraying being of any effect ? — For 
some years past the potato crop has been magnificent, 
even without spraying ; last year particularly so ; 
therefore the people were tempted to chance it. But 
I observed this year this result. Two fields were lying 
alongside each other. One field was sprayed and the 
other was not. The sprayed field was fresh and 
green and growing nicely, and the other had the crop 
destroyed. 

8218. How much does spraying cost? — The cost is- 
very small. I cannot tell you what. 

8219. Would it he six shillings an acre? — Hardly 
so much as that. 

8220. Calculating the price of the spraying 
machine ? — That is the trouble. 

8221. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have the Agricultural De- 
partment any experimental plots in the county? — 

None in my district. 

8222. Do they let out these spraying machines? — 

At first the guardians used to let out these machines. 

I don’t think they were ever taken advantage of in the 
Gweedore district. 

8223. Most Rev. Dr O’Donnell. — Don’t you think 
it would be a great matter to encourage spraying? — 

Most certainly, if it is done in proper time and in a 
proper manner, and the spraying done under the leaf 
instead of over it, and not on a wet or misty day. 

8224. The Chairman. — Would it be possible to have 
a little farmers’ club, and to get these spraying 
machines, on the co-operative principle, the property 
of the members? — I don’t see why they should not. 

It would be a most excellent thing if the Parish Com- 
mittee, which have done so much good, would take 
fclic matter in liands. They could mate very good 
results out of it. It would be most advantageous if 
they took the matter up, and kept a few machines for 
hire at a moderate rate. 

8225. You say there is a great deal of granite? — 

A great deal of granite, wliich you can see. 

8226. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
granite could be worked at a profit? — 1 don’t know 
that. That is not a thing that the Congested Districts- 
Board should take up. If it were taken up and 
carried out by private enterprise it would afford a 
great deal of labour in the country. The granite 
there is of excellent quality. 

8227. Would not you go si far as to say that the 
Congested Districts Board might give a grant in aid?' 

• — They might get a grant in aid. They might get an 

O 
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Oci. 14, 1000 . *0 report on these things. If the thing were 

— exploited private enterprise might step in. 

Colonel Henry 8228. Don’t you think private enterprise in the West 
Irvine. of Irelind mny be checked by ignorance of the con- 

ditions on the part of people who, if they knew the 
fa^s, might be ready to embarlc in the undertaking? 
—Yes ; but an undertaking of that kind is more a 
matter of manual labour properly directed. 

8229. But don’t you think if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board were, as you say, to prospect and make 
generaRy known what the results of their prospecting 
were it might stimulate private enterprise ? — That is 
my idea. 

8230. If the prospecting were to be carried on on 
the estate of a landlord, would it be reasonable to ask 
that landlord to contribute towards the cost of that 
pospecting, in view of the fact that it was success- 
lul hi3 estate would be improved ?— The rents are so 
small that it would be rather a hardship on the land- 
lord to ask him to contribute with the possibility of 
the thing not being a success. 

., was any reasonable cause to suppose 


iv i W'la ■iiiy reasonaoie cause to suppose 

that the prospecting might be successful, don’t you 
think it would be quite justifiable to ask the land- 
eases I think it might be. Sneaking 


r 1 — I'niidt It mignt be. ! 

of the Gweedore estate, I doubt it, because . „ 

think on the estate itself there is a prospect of any- 
thing of the sort being worked economically ; but out 
here, where you are near the railway, and have 
accommodation for water carriage, I think there would 

8232. Most Rey. Dr. O’Donotli.— I s the Dunlewy 

marble on a different estate?— On Mrs. Lingard- 
Monk’s estate. " 

8233. Don’t you think it reasonable that the Board 

shouM come re an arrangement with the landlord in 
case there is a good prospect, and that the 
expense should be defrayed partially by him if his 
property was thereby partially impioved?— Certainly 
J think Those mines which I alluded to— the 
mines at Keeldnim, on Mr. Olphert’s property— these 
were worked a long time successfuUy, and it is quite 
m?nes ^ be worked again. Tliey were lead 

8234 The Chaiuman.— W hat was the reason it 
company failed for some 
mason. I think the water got in, and it was difficult 
to keep it out. 

8235. Onm the company was established there there 
miuid not be any inclination to relinquish the work 

f good reason?— At that time there 
was ^o. jailway, but now the railway passes on the 
otlier side of the valley, and you could easily have 
*•10 Products sent to the best market. ^ 

8236. How long is it since the company has been 

worl«ng?-A great many years. I am af4id to 
how many. With reference to the Dunlewy n2rble^ 
T?nv T a report made by Sir C. Gi6s«ketoth4 

amounts to 

this that marble of the most excellent quality, suit- 
able for common sculpture, and some blocks, might be 
^suitable for statua^. 

8237. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donueli,.— A s a rule the 
seams are too numerous for that?— We are told that 
It IS Lee from various substances that interfere with 

frequently the artist work- 
btolt Carrara. Dunlewy church is 

na t ’nf also 

to at Dunlewy, which has been built 

considerable industry along 
this coast IS kelp The prices vary from £4 to £3 a 
/n’' ^^2 tons exported from 

£3 a^ton year the price was only 

^^elgh, and they said they never had sucli a nros 
perous year in their lives. ^ P 

8239. As a matter of fact, the theory is advanced 

that chemical processes are known whidi, if nut to 
operation by those who have control of them ^ could 
rum the kelp industry ?-Very possibly. I ^m "ot 
prepared to say that. ^ x am not 

8240. Mr. Sotheriand.— T he kelp industry is 

rather pr^arioua in the present state of chemical 
Sum they 


8241. The Chaieman. — ^Is that because manufac- 
turei-s think that a second string to their bow is 
desirable?- Very possibly that may be the mason. 

f migration, I look upon it as utterly out 

01 the bounds of practical politics. 

8242. Why do you say that ?— Because they are so 
rooted to the place where they were born that they 
will not go away from their natural surroundings and 
go into a new place. 

8243. Has it ever been tried under conditions which 
might make it favourable ?— Not in this district. In 
the case of those new cuts to which allusion has been 
made, very few even there removed on to them. They 
were made use of as a sort of annexe. Some of them 
have the holdings two and three miles from each other 
at the present minute, and of course the idea of the 
Boai'd acquiring land and reclaiming it by paid 
labour would entail such enormous expense as to be 
absolutely hopeless. Twenty-five per cent, would he 
lost, ihe Board would never look at it. The way 
they reclaim here is, a tenant adds a bit of mountain 
to his holding and reclaims it, and this goes on by 
d^'ees ; but there is no regular system of reclama- 

S244. L^ye expenditure out of account for a 
minute. Do you believe even by the expenditure of 
an unlimited amount cF money mountain land could 
ever be made good ?— It could be made fairly re- 
munerative by proper reclamation— draining, liming, 

could be made land which would support 
a family comfortably?—! think so. Ten or fiftUn 
acres of properly reclaimed mountain land. Not too 
nigh up of course. 

8246. Have not experiments on a large scale been 

haw of Scotland ?— Perhaps they 

8247. Then you don’t believe the people would 
migrate if land was provided for them of a good 
quality, on which they could live comfortably— you 

9 they would go?— I don’t helievA 


V ,1 could live comfortably— you 

don t believe they would go?— I don’t believe they 
would ; and there would be other difficulties in the 


way. 

8248. Do you think an attempt might be made to 
remove a colony? — I doubt it. 

8249. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— A re the Gweedore 

people in the habit of going to the Lagan for em- 
ployment ?— Yes, the young people; especiaUy the 
^cottand^ enough to go to 

8250. If the young people who are in the habit of 
going to the Lagan were offered farms down there 

^ mu so ?— I don’t think they 

would. There might be individual cases where they 
“I®? * *^®y entertain it. 

might go?— They might go under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

Chairman.— I n yom- management of this 
SaA u said he 

w£S+u ®u®* f farm somewhere else?— Never. 

Where they have bogland adjoining a farm thev will 
cut off every scrap of bog down to the gravel and then 
set to work to clear off the gravel 

That shows their desire 
» “W hoidmg i-That is where thej ate. 

8ZH. Yea nnderstaad all the evidence before ns 
on this subject of migration is second-hand. It is 
not you who would be called upon to migrate ?— No 
I doubt if the migration would succeed. I have very 
grave doubts about it. I think it might be tried Is 
an experiment, but I am afraid that except on a very 
small scale it would not be accepted, f read with 
some interest, and a considerable amount of surprise 
5.vto Denis O’Hara the Xr 

day in Dublin, that landlords in the West of Ireland 
neyei expended a penny upon their estates. In 
answer to_ that 1 may state that Lord George Hill 
the first fourteen 

years the owner spent every penny of his income from 
the estate upon improvements. 

Chairman.— I think Father O’Hara 
statement by saying he was speaking 
only foi the owners oUand in the district with which 
he was acquainted ?— Here Lord George Hill expended 
evemr penny of the income on the estate and a ^eat 
deal more pai;t of which he got from -lie Irish^m^ 
them wSi 

i fOT' improvements in the 

houses, and putting up fences and the general labour- 
ing of the land. In addition he save*premiums for 
socks, bed ticking, stockfngs, SnS^ 
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butter, in fact everything that could encourage the 
district to be improved, and the result was the com- 
fortable way in which the people are enabled to live.* 

8256. I take it your opinion is that there has been 
less trouble with the tenants on this estate than on 
other estates ? — Yes ; until the unfortunate Plan of 
Campaign was started there was never any trouble 
with the people here. 

8257. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When you speak 
of the people being in a comfortable position their 
comfort does not arise from the land they occupy ? — 
Not altogether. They have a good return from the 
land, su(m as it is, but on account of sub-divisions it 
would not support a family. But until Lord Greorge 
Hill came here and bought the «tate the people had 
no idea of doing anything for themselves. There were 
no roads, only paths over the mountains, and no 
shops nearer than Dunfanaghy. 

8258. Would you consider that the increase of rent 

covered this expenditure? — No. I have the books 

here from 1845, and the expenditure was something 
enormous. 

8259. The Chaisman. — F or a certain number of 
years he put back his income in the estate? — Yes, for 
the first fourteen years, in addition to other sources 
of income. In the year 1863 the gross rental was 
£500, and the arrears were only £1,000. 

8260. Were there any other charges? — No cliarges 
at that time. He spent it all on labouring the estate, 
and the lands about the hotel. 

The Chaieman. — You would not go so far as to say 
that for fourteen years he spent £500 a year on the 
estate? — Yes, and more. 

8261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did he exclude 
the tenants of six townlands from the mountains? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

8262. Was not the mountain attached to the six 
townlands put under Scotch shepherds? — That is por- 
tion of the mountain. They were excluded from that, 
but they had plenty of grazing in proportion to the 
arable land they held, and more than they were able 
to stock. There was a regular striped line still left 
to the tenants, quite sufficient for the grazing pur- 
poses. 

8263- Probably they did not consider the matter in 
the same light? — Possibly not. He also erected a 
corn mill, and large stores were built at Bunbeg, to 
which now a steamer comes from Derry regularly 
every fortnight with from eighty to 100 tons of stufi ; 
and that I have recently improved myself. 

8264. Sir John Colomb. — ^IVhen Lord George Hill 
acquired this estate, in what condition were the hold- 
ings-— in rundale? — Every part of it in rundale. He 
h«S it mapped and divided into farms, and the people 
got into these places as far as he could possibly 
manage it. 

8265. The Chaieman. — But that is merely the 
primary duty of good management ? — Yes ; but it has 
been alleged that no landlords did these things, and 
I want to prove that in this particular case enormous 
sums were expended. 

8266. Surely no landlord who had any sense at all 
would inherit an estate in rundale, and make no at 
tempt to rearrange it a little ; surely it is the first 
thing a landlord would endeavour to do? — The result 
was that an estate which he found in a state of abject 
poverty was left practically well-to-do as a result of 
his labour and expenditure. 

8267. Moe?t Rev. Dr. O'DaNi-vELL. — Would not you 
consider the tenants’ own labour? — Tlie men should 
labour their own land. They did not seem to have 
had any way of going about it until Lord George Hill 
appointed Mr. Robertson, a practical agriculturist, 
who taught them everything. They did not know how 
to fish and he brought two men from Port Ballintrae 
to teach them. 

8268. Mr. Suiheela.nd. — That is work the Coi^ested 
Districts Board is engaged in now ? — He did it long 
before the Congested Districts Board existed. 

8269. Was not that expenditure on an estate a 
good capital expenditure ? — I don’t know. It would 
take a great deal to i-ecoup liim. 

8270. It was spent on his own property? — ^It was, 
and to improve the people just as much as for his 
own benefit. In fact, he never had any benefit out of 
it. 

8271. Sir Jomr Colojie. — ^For fourteen years he got 
nothing out of it? — Yes, and he got money from other 
sources, and those who got new cuts had them free 
for seven yeajs, and then only paid ten shillings. 


8272. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— Was there much iqo« 

fishily prior to the past five or six years when the ’ 

fishing industi-y was revived?— No, but the people have Colonel Henry 
themselves to blame for that. The herrings are a veiy Irvine, 
touchy fish when interfered with. They used to have 

nets down at all times of the day. The consequence 
was, the herrings were driimn away. I have seen nets 
down myself in the day rime there. 

8273. Were the fish on the coast then? — Yes. At 
Dunfanaghy they were not allowed to put down nets 
until gun fire. 

8274. Until the la.st few years were the people in 
Gweedore as much fishermen as the people in The 
Rosses? — I don’t think they were. They had been. 

The fish left. As soon as the fish came back they came 
to it again. 

8275. Sir John Colomb. — So that between 1838 and 
1867, when he died, Lord George Hill really did what 
the Congested Districts Board has been created to do? 

— Ho did, and in a very thorough way. 

8276. The Chaieman. — I don’t think we need go into 
the question of the hotel as you propose ? — Except that 
it gave an enormous amount of labour, the reclama- 
tion of the land, and it is a commercial success. It 
pays its way. 

8277. Sdi' John Colomb. — Since the Act of 1881, 
would it be possible for any landlord however willing 
and with whatever capital to do with the practical 
freedom what Lord George Hill did in these times the 
practical work that the Comgested Districts Board is 
doing? — No; the landlord at that time practically 
had the power of evicting at his own sweet will. In 
order to squarei holdings and get the fencing done, 
he was obliged to transfer aenants here and there. 

This could not be done now. 

8278. Had he not also, for example, the power of 
going on tenants’ lands and insisting on the tenants 
Keeping drains clear? — If he made arterial drainage 
he had the power of insisting that the drains of each 
plot were kept clear. 

8279. Landlords Iiave been deprived of all those 
powers by tbe Act of 1881? — They have. 

8280. Mr. Sutheeland. — Did they do these things 
in the past when they had the power? — ^Lord George 
Hill always did it. 

8281. Sir Jolm’s question was much wider. Ho 
talked of all the landlords of Ireland, for whom you 
ard not responsible, but, as a matter of fact, did they 
use those po^rers?— I don’t know about the landlords 
of Ireland, but as regards this estate, Lord George 
Hill exercised his powers of supervision. 

8232, Therefore, there would remain nothing for the 
Congested Districts Boanl to do upon your estate? — 

Personally, I tliink the great thing for the Congested 
Districts l^ard to do is to push tho deep sea fisheries. 

It is tho great panacea for all ills. 

8233. They ought to limit thedr attention to that? — 

Principally to that. 

8284. Sir John Colomb. — You understand I was 
not asking you what any class of people had done ; 
what I asked was, whether the old conditions of 
agrari'in law in Ireland left landlords free to do 
those things, or whether the law of 1881 had curtailed 
that power? — Since the law of 1881 the landlord has 
become simply a rent charger. 

8285. The Chaieman. — Do you consider that this 
estate is now in such a condition that if purchased by 
the Congested Districts Board it would need_ no im- 
provement? — It would want a great many improve- 
ments in the shape of getting rid of sub-divisions 
and fencing the holdings. 

8286. Air. Havanagh. — There has been a long period 
since the death of Lord George Hill, when the estate 
could not carry on the improvements that he began? 

— Yes. He died in 1867. 

8287. Sir John Colomb. — ^Lord George Hill died in 
1867, and it was possible for his successor to continue 
to see that all this work was maintained down to 
1881 ?— Yes. 

8288. But since 1881 his successors could not have 
insisted on their maintenance of the different improve- 
ments the landlord had previously made? — No. He 
could not. The power was taken from him of inter- 
fering with the tenants in any way. 

8289. Alost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But, as a matter 
of fact, taking the land that is now tilled, has not the 
reclamation been done by tlie tenants ? — ^It has. 

8290. Have you calculated what would he the ag^e- 
gate of Lord George Hill’s outlay? — ^I have not. I 
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r\ , -li lOAr have an old account showing an expenditure of 

<JCU £4 QQO 

Colonel ITeiiry 8291. Would not £200 a year be considerable interest 
Irvine. on 1/he alleged outlay? — It would not. I liay© old 

accounts showing an expenditure of £4,600. It shows 
the amount of labour employed, and the improvementa 
carried out. 

8292. The Chairmah. — When you tell us that the 
rental is £760 do you include the hotel ? — No. Those 
are the agricultural tenants. The hotel is managed 
as a separate, thing entirely, and there is no rent It 
is in my hands, as a matter of fact, for the owner. 

8293. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could you give 
the Commission an idea of i/h© aggregate amount of 
expenditure on improvements of the agricultural estate 
by Lord George Hill? — No. Those accounts are not 
available to me. For a long time the papers never 
came into my liands. 

8294. Because if we knew what the improvements 
were on the agricultural land it might be possible to 
see whether the increase of rent was largely covered in 
that expenditure? — 'This little account (Reduced) shows 
that he spent £4,460 9s. lOd. 

8295. Sir John Colomu. — Within w;hat period? — 
There is no date on it. 

8296. What class of work does it cover? — Bunbeg, 

the store, MRiidefs house, the priest’s house, the 
police barrack, the doctor’s house, the schoolhouse, 
a road, a pound, and so on. > 

8297. The Chairman. — You would not call the 
schoolhouse agriculture? — ^He buUt a sohoolhouse for 
the education of the children of the tenants. 

8298. I, unfortunately, am in the position of having 

had to build several schoolhouses, but I never re- 
garded it as expenditure likely to lead to increased 
rent? — don’t think he intended it to do so, because 
the increase of rent was by adding in other 
new holdings for the people. With reference 
to drift not fishing, which is an industry 

commenced in rather recent years, the land- 
lords and the owners of the rivers are entirely 
responsible, and pay for the preservation of the salmon. 
But for them there would not be salmon in thei rivers. 
And now, there has been an enormous increase in the 
number of drift nets, and the number of boats em- 
ployed has increased veiy much. B'rom a report made 
out by Mr. Garvey, of Ballina, and Mr. M'Dermori, 
of Londonderry, who is connected witli the fisheries 
there, it would appear that in tliis district — ^tlie Letter- 
kenny district — the number of boats was m 1900, 
twenty-six, twenty-three in 1901, twenty-seven in 

1902, forty-six in 1903, 122 in 1904, and last year, 219. 
Each of those boats has go!b, at least, one mile of nets 
across this Letterkenny district to take *h© fish coming 
into the rivers. In addition to that, before we took 
some action which I was instrumental in carrying out, 
the fishing took place on Saturdays and Sundays during 
the weekly close time, and the result was a falling off 
in the number of fish which came into the river. In 

1903, 141 fish were angled on the river. In 1904, the 
number fell to 136. In 1905, it fell to 20. We then 
put ii steimer on, and this year it has risen to 
148. Of course, fishing like that in a neighbourhood 
leads to the employment of gillies and boatmen and 
the circulation of an enormous amount of money, and 
farmers benefit by the sale of tlieir chickens and 
butter, but when there is no fishing the visitors don’t 
rome, and one result of the absence of fish last year 
was. that the hotel did not j>ay its expenses. 

8299. Sir John Colomb. — The continuance of the 
sea salmon fishing is dependent entirely on the preser- 
vation of the inland waters? — It is. 

8300. The Chairman. — There is the old conflict of 
interest between the people who fish for salmon in the 
sea and the riparian owner ? — I would not dream of 
stopping the people fisliing, hut there might be a 
limit to the lengUi of neta used, to give some chance 
of the supply being kept up even fer those who fish in 
the sea, without which they will disappear. 

8301. Sir John Colomb. — Were the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to become owners of this portion of the 
country in the interests of the community and the 
interests of the Congested I5.stricts Board, the question 
of the limitation of net^ might.be an important one? — 
\ very important one. 

8302. Mr. Sutherland. — That is to say, that ttie 
new proprietors were to have an advantage ihat the 
old ones had not. Have you applied to the proper 
fishery authorities on this point ; have not thfey 


powers? — They have soma powers of dealing with the 
matter, 

8303. Yon have not approached them yet? — No. 

8304. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
public body charged with the supervision of fisheries 
will give you what you want ? — I don’t know whether 
they wiU, but we will urge them to do so, as soon as 
possible. 

8305. Sir John Colomb. — Not merely in the in- 
terests of the riparian owners, hut in the genial 
interests of the community ? — Yes, because if the pre- 
servation is not looked after, the fishing for the 
salmon in the sea wiU cease. It is against the men's 
interests as weU as against those of the owners to 
have the fish destroyed. 

8306. Mr. EIavanagh. — Has there been an increase 
in the net takings of salmon in recent yeara? — Yee. 
There has beai a veiy large increase this year. It 
has been very successful in some instances ; in others 
not. Last year they were tremendously successful. 
They got on the run of the fish, and intercepted them. 
This year they were not so successful. 

8307. Have you noticed that as the net takb^ 
outside were more, tlie river takings were less? — ^Yes, 
they were. 

8308. The Chairman. — What la your next point? — 
With reference to the introduction of the polled angus 
bulls. These did a wonderful deal of good in the 
neighbourhood. At fiiat the tenants were rather diffi- 
dent about the advantages of the huU. The first on© 
was kept by me at the Gweedore hotel, subject to the 
usual conditions, and at first the people were rather 
shy of coming to it with their cattle. 

8309. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This was under 
the Congested Districts Board ? — ^Yes. The prices that 
the people were able to get for their cattle increased, 
and as the people saw this they took greater advantage 
of the bull. Unfortunately that has fallen off. A 
great many attribute that to the fact that the people 
having bred a certain number of bulls from the bulls 
supplied by the Board took to breeding with ■these half- 
bred bulls thus produced with disastrous results, as 
the produce is not as good as the half-breds were; and, 
in addition, a lot of wretched little bulls are about 
the country which serve the cattle on the bogs, and 
keep up the bad classes of small Irish cattle. There 
is also a want of rams. There is a very bad class of 
rams serving the sheep on the bogs and mountains, 
and they produce a very bad class of sheep. 

8310. We were told by a former witness that the 
premium of £10 was not sufficient to recoup a man 
for keeping an approved bull, for the service of which 
for twenty cows he was bound to take a fee of a shil- 
ling? — It serves the occupier’s animals as well, and 
after a certain time the beast became his property, 
and lie sells it at a profit — at least, he used to under 
tlie Congested Districts Board. 

8311. Is the system of the Agricultural Department 
deficient ? — I have no personal experience since the 
change took place, but I believe that the conditions 
made by the Board were more generous. 

8312. Sir John Colomb. — Has the Agricultural De- 
partment since the change, made any move at all? — 
Not that I am aware of. There is a bull in the 
neighbourhood. A man called Sweeny has it, but I 
think he got it from the Board. 

8513. You heard from the last witness that some- 
thing should be done about distributing cows in the 
same way that bulls are distributed — do you _ think 
that practicable? — That may be, but I think if yon 
stuck to the bulls of the proper class the people would 
see it was to their advantage not to br^ from the 
half-breds, and there would be an improvement in 
the class of cows. 

8314. Do you think for the sending down of bulls to 
be really effective there ought to be concurrently with 
that some check upon the keeping of bulls of inferior 
breed — rags of animals ? — There certainly should. 

8315. The Chairman. — ^Would you think anything 
of the kind could be done without enormous friction? 
— I think so. The people are getting very sensible 
in this district'. They are becoming much more 
thrifty, and ai-e improving in every way daily. 

6316. There is evidently a disposition to uEe these 
half-bred bulls ? — That was merely carelessness in se- 
lection, but when they look i-oiind them they would 
like to have as good cattle as others. 
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8317. It lias been suggested by several •witnesses 
:tliat a resident agricultural instructor could belp you 
very much ? — ^He could, I suppose. 

^18. I suppose ignorance is largely the cause of the 
carelessness to which you have referred? — A great 
•deal of it is due to ignorance. 

8519. Ignorance which could be dissipated very 
largely by a man living in the place ? — ^Yes. 

8320. Sir John Colomb. — A nd much more effec- 
tively done than by itinerant inspectors paying casual 
visits now and again ? — Yes. 

8321. Mr. SuTHEEiAiJi). — Was the result of keeping 
the good bulls visible ? — Yes ; very visible very shortly 
afterwards, and they get better prices. 

8322. The Chaieman. — A s a practical man what dis- 
trict do you think a resident instructor of that kind 
could reasonably 'be asked -to look after ? — I think one 
-energetic man could look after the whole of this 
•county by constant attendance to the one paiticnlar 

duty. Of couKe, the congested district practically 
lies along the seaboard, and travelling up and down 
that, 'and making himself felt, a useful man would 
be able to do the whole district. 

8323. You are talking of the congested portion of 
the county ? — Yes ; the portion that is scheduled. 

8324. Sir John Colomb. — I understand you are pre- 
pared to hand in a list of prices given for tenant- 
right? — Yes.* 

8325. Do you wish to make any explanation of it 
for the instruction of the Commission ? — No ; except 
to draw attention to the price that obtains here for 
ten'ant-right when sold. It ranges from 432 years’ 
purchase down to 60, and the average since the year 
1887 is 158| years’ purchase. I have also a short list 
which shows the sales previous to that period, and the 
average was 65 years’ purchase. 

8526. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^W hat significance 
do yon attach to that return ? — I think the people are 
so well off, they have so mucli money, that when a bit 
of land is put up for sale they will give any mon^ for 
it. These are public auctions. 

8327. Compared with the number of applicants for 
pieces of land, do, many pieces go up for auction ? — 
During the last fourteen years the number is 37. 

8328. I suppose that the valuation of one of those 
tracts th'at have been reclaimed did not exceed l^d. 
or 2d. an acre before tbe improvement ? — It would be 
very small. 

8329. Therefore, when it is reclaimed the reclama- 
tion of an acre must cost a fair sum ? — That is so. 

8330. Should we then not be prepared for an enor- 
mous number of years’ puinhase of ttie rent if the 
tenant is to get the full value of his linprovement ? — 
Yes ; but in answer to that, take one instance. Num- 
ber ^5 on that list deals with tlie case of Daniel 
O’Donnell. This holding was one of the new cute. It 
contains nine acres, and the rent was 10s. 6d.. The 
holding was sold in December, 1905, for £227, which 
is 432 years’ purchase. On that there are a wretched 
house and two acres of roughly reclaimed land. 

8331. Sir John Colomb. — W' as that bought by a 
trader or shopkeeper or by one of the tenants ? — It 
was ibought by the son of a tenant on another part of 
the estate. 

8332. Mr. Sutheelanh. — W hat was the valuation of 
the nine acres before it was reclaimed ? — I don’t 
know. 

8333. It would not exceed Is. 6d. altogether ? — I 
•could not tell you. 

8334. How do you account for this enormous desire 
for land in Ireland ?— There are so m'sny facilities for 
making money in the district, and th^ get so much 
money in these ways tliat where a bit of land beromes 
available they will give an inflated price to get it. 

8335. Does it never strike you it is_ due to tlie desire 
to have a home ? — Of course, that is it — a desire to 
have a home. 

8336. Mr. Kavanagh. — W hat class of people give 
these prices ? — Sons of local tenants and local tenants 
who have land already. 

8337. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hatever the 
£227 was paid for it was not for the original value 
of the holding? — Nor can it be for the money ex- 
pended by the tenant on reclamation. 

8338. It would not be for the original v^ue of the 
holding ? — The house is valued at five shillings. 

8339. The tenant puts his labour and sweat into 
that holding ? — Very little. It is a piece of moorland 
near the road, where the reclamation has taken the 


form of digging it for potatoes, and eventually manur- 1908. 

ing it a little, and putting in corn. — 

8340. If the buyer does not get that plot he has no Colonel^Heniy 
chance or option between any other plots ? — No ; Iivin*. 
there is not much land, proportionately speaking, put 
up for sale, and th^ all want an enormous price. I 
asked a woman who had a stony piece of land up on 
the mountains at a rent of 3s. 6d. what would she 
take, and she said she wotild not take less than £100 
for it. 

8340a. Would you say it was the people’s hunger 
for land ? — It must be something like that. 

8541. Mr. SuTHBELAXD. — The fact that the supply 
is so limited compared with the demand ? — Yes. 

8342. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give the Oommis- 
• sion an idea of the cost of the house ? — I think yon 

would put up one of these old houses for about £20. 

8343. You have not mentioned turbary ? — They have 
got free turf. 

8344. Is there practically enough turf to supply the 
wants of the neighbourhood for the future, or, dealing 
with tliis district generally, is turf a question of im- 
portance as regards the future ? — I don’t think so. 

There is a plentiful supply of turf on the Gweedore 
estate. 

8345. Are the turf banks mainly in the proprietors’ 
own hands ? — ^A large proportion of them are, but that 
is a difficulty which will 'arise in a very short time, 
because those who have not got bog on their holdings 
have to pay a penny as a matter of form for cutting 
turf on land in the landlord’s hands. That bog will 
very soon be cut out. That is very much to be attri- 
buted to Mrs. Hart’s factory, which for years before 
I became agent was burning the whole face of the 
country for fuel. I put an end to that ; but in a very 
few years the banks will be cut out, and it will be ne- 
cessary to have the ■turf from the hanks which are in 
the occupation of tenants. 

8346. Can you give any information as to the 
charges made by tenants for turf against those who 
have none? — They charge 10s. a dirk in that neigh- 
bourhood, a day’s cutting witli two men to join him. 

8347. Ten shillings for a day’s cutting against the 
landlord’s penny for the year ? — Yes. 

8348. The Ohaieman. — ^What do you mean by free 
turf ? — ^Eveiy tenant who has b<^ on his holding has 
it free for the cutting. 

8349. The price ie included in the rent ? — The 
average rent of the holdings on the estate is 17s. 4d. 

I think there are about ten or -twelve tenants on whose 
receipts I have to place a stamp. They run down as 
low as a shilling, and seven shillings obtains very 
much and five shillings. There are rents of 6s. 6d., 

8s. 5d, 8s. 4d., 5s. 2d., 2s. 5d., and so on. The ordi- 
nary tenants in the County I^rone generally pay 10s. 
for bog alone. 

8350. Still it is part of the advantages of the hold- 
ing that they have the turf ? — They have the turf free. 

8351. The advantages of the holding are factors in 
the rent which is levied ? — Yes. Here is fifteen acres 
for 2s. 5d. rent. I don’t know how much goes in there 
for turf. 

8352. Sir John Colomb. — Is the penny you charge 
charged as part of the statutory agreement ? — No. It 
is not charged to people who have turf on their own 
holdings, but there are tracts in the landlords’ hands 
at present which are used by tenants who have no turf 
on tlieir own holdings, and it is to maintain the land- 
lord’s rights that the penny is charged. 

8353. That is to give control against misuse ? — Yes. 

8354. The Ohaieman. — Not so much against misuse 
as not to establish the right of free cutting ? — Yes ; 
some of them would have the idea that when the turf 
was cut out thcy_ would have the right to appropriate 
tie land for agricultural purposes. 

8355. Sir John Colomb. — I have not yet clearly 
gathered how the mortgages, about which you spoke 
at the beginning of your evidence, are made and what 
form they take, so as to be legally enforceable? — I 
don’t believe they would be legally enforceable for a 
moment. There is no conveyance of the land. There 
is no written document. 

8356. It is done by word of mouth? — Yes. The 

man hands over a certain portion which he points out 
on the spot. 

8357. The term mortgage which has been used here 
refers then to a simple case of sub-division ? — It is 
really a case of simple sub-division. A man simply 
says — “ Lend me £50 or £20, and I will give you such 
and such a field.” That is the whole transaction. 

p. 2-1 L 
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Oet U 1906. Chaieman. — But it is not an ordinary 

' case of sub-division either? — No. It is not the word 
(;oIone! Henry applied by the tenants either. Their own word is 
Irvine. pledging. 

8359. Sir John Colomb. — There is no difficulty in 
getting a decree against sub-dividing ? — There is no 
difficulty in obtaining a decree. 

8360. The real difficulty comes in when you try to 
enforce it ? — Yes. 

8361. I suppose the difficulties in that respect are 
insuperable, in view of the unanimous current of 
public opinion here in favour of it ? — Quite so. 

8362. Suppose the Congested Districts Board 
acquired a district where the unanimous current of 
public opinion S(st in that direction, do you apprehend 
that that would in any way afEect or mitigate the 
grave economic difficulty of this process of sub- 
division. Do you think the transference of ownership 
to the tenants, subject to annuities, would stop sub- 
division ? — No. 

8363. Do you think it would change the current of 
public opinion? — I do not. 

8364. -Do you think, to put it bluntly, with your 
ezperience that the -attempt to enforce decrees against 
sub-division by eviction would lead to grave disturb- 
ances that would be deplorable in every sense of the 
word ? — ^I believe it would. 

8365. Mr. Eavanagh. — Don’t you think they would 
carry out the wishes of the Congested Districts Board 
more readily then ? — I do not think they would. 
Wliere their interests are concerned, they would act 
as they have done. It has been such an established 
custom to do it for years and years. They come to me 
frequently to try to break a bargain made forty years 
ago. 


Mr, Eavanagh. — Have you not seen examples of it 
on other estates bought by the Congested Districta 
Board ? 

8366. Sir John Colomb. — I think you are intending 
to hand in a return of the houses in 1837 ? — I think 
if the Commission will read the pamphlet that has 
been handed in, it will give that information. There 
is one holding I would like to draw' attention to. It 
consists of 4 acres j the rent was 15s. 9d, There were 
no improvements whatever, and it was sold for £115- 
to a tenant by the Rev. Mr. McPadden himself— that 
is, for 146 years’ purcliase. 

8367. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The limited 
supply? — -The limited supply is the great factor to 
be borne in mind, and they will give any money for 
it when they have it. There is no poverty in this 
Gweedore district at all. 

8368. Mr. Suthbeland.— Therefore there is no need 
for the operations of the Congested Districts Board ? — 
I don’t say that. 

_ 8369. How do you reconcile that ?— There is very 
little poverty. The prices given for land are the- 
proof. 

8370. Has not it been brought out by the Bishop- 
that it is the monopoly of land, and the great demand 
for it that causes the price? — That is so, but con- 
gestion does not mean poverty. 

8371. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the fishing 
ceased or the migratory labour to Scotland became less 
remunerative, I suppose the condition would be very 
much more serious ? — It might ; but if they were 
fairly provident and laid by a little for a rainy day. 

8372. So far so good, but they depend very much on 
help of that class ? — They depend on migratory labour 
and the fishing principally. 


Mr. Michael 
Uarkin. 


Mr. Michael Harkin .examined. 


8373. The Chaieman.— You are here on behalf of 
the Dunfanaghy District Council? — Yes. 

8374. I think you would like the pier at Portna- 
blaugh and the boat-slip at Doe Castle improved ? — 
Yes. 

8375. Tell us why you wish the Portnablaugh pier 
improved ? — This pier was erected in 1849, at a cost 
of £1,715, hutwasnevercompleted. It is almost dry at 
low tides. It is 300 feet in length. In 1901 the Congested 
Districts Board' gave £200 towards the improvement 
of this pier, the County Council gave £100, Mr. J. H. 
Burke Murphy £50, Mr. Hugh A. Law £20,_ and the 
Earl of Leitrim £10, making £400 in all. The con- 
tract was taken by Mr. Andrew Wilkinson, J.P., 
Creeslough, who lost £100 on the job, which he finished 
in September, 1901. This money was used for im- 
proving the approach to the pier, by removing the 
“sound rock” and other large rocks at the end of 
tile pier, also to construct a breakwater in the small 
sound, and erect two perclies to mark the channel. 
Tills was done according to specification of Board of 
Works’ Engineer and County Surveyor. The storm 
of the following winter carried away this breakwater ; 
the otlier improvements are all permanent. What is 
needed now is to blow .away the rock known 
as the Maiden Rock, also the rock -alongside 
of pier, and construct a breakwater freon the 
shore at a point behind -Mr. Law’s boat- 
house to a point opposite end of pier on bare 
rock ; tliis breakwater should be constructed with 
heavy stones, which are plentiful quite close to the 
pier. I believe it could be made a good job for about 
£700. Portnablaugh Bay is the real fishing ground 
for herring and other migratory fish, and it is a short 
distance off this pier that all the heavy takes of her- 
ring are caught, therefore Portnablaugh is the proper 
landing place for those fish, and not Downing’s which 
is entirely too far away from the fishing grounds. If 
the Congested Districts Board really wish to do any- 
tliing for this district, here lies their opportunity. By 
improving this pier and harbour, -and establishing a 
technical school and curing station, they will do 
more towards stopping the tide of emigration and im- 
proving the financial condition of the people tlian by 
any other means that I can think of. Portnablaugh 
is only two-and-a-half miles from a railway station, 
whereas Downing’s Bay is ten. 

8376. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Dunfanaghy rail- 
way station ? — Yes. Portnablaugh is the proper land- 
ing place, because most of the herring have been taken 


lately between Portnablaugh and Horn Head, quite- 
close to this pier, which is accessible to large boats, 
and a great deal more convenient for landing fish 
than Downing’s. I believe the railway was 
principally made for the fishing, -and that it was 
through the influence of Lord Leitrim, who had pro- 
perty there, and of Monsignor Gallagher, that it was 
brought over there, not because it was the real fishing 
ground, but because they had the influence to have 
it brought that way. I would also suggest that, as 
well as improving this pier and harbour, they should 
construct technical schools and a curing station. I 
know a number of buyers myself here at Burtonport, 
and at Gweedore and other places, who are always- 
complaining that Portnablaugh is not better de- 
veloped. If it were, they would go there in prefer- 
ence to Downing’s, which is further away from them. 
It would also be desirable for the Congested Districts 
Board to erect a boat-slip at Doe Castle. They have 
practically spent no money on the parish of Doe, ex- 
cept a sum of £250 for a road which was never 
properly made. We have no industries in the parish 
except a lace class that employes a few girls. We liave- 
a large inland population, and to illustrate the way 
in which some of them live, I have made out the 
budgets for the year of two typical families. 

8377. TJie Chairman. — Will you please read 

out one of these budgets ?— Here is one. This 
man has a family of 10. He has 4 acres of 
arable land. His rent is £2 16s. 6d. He grows 

1 .acre of potatoes, valued -at £4, and a rood of tur- 
nips valued at £1. He has 2 acres 3 roods of oats- 
which are valued at £10 15s., and he makes off 
stock £2 10s., or a total of £18 Ss. Here are tlie hare- 
necessities which these people use in the seek • 

6 ounces of tea at 2d,, Is. ; 10 lbs of sugar at 2d.', 
Is. 8d. ; 2 stone of flour at Is. 6d., 3s. ; 9 stone cf 
Indian meal at lOd., 7s. 6d. ; various sundries, in- 
cluding candles, starch, salt, and so on. Is. 6d. This 
comes to a total of 14s, 8d. in the week, and multiplied' 
by 52 it makes £38 2s. 8d. for the year. Boots and 
clothes for those ten persons cost £14, which makes 
a total of £52 2s. 8d., and with the rent added the 
total expenditure is £54 19s. 2d. The total produce- 
from the farm is £18 Ss,, and there is a Valance to- 
come from the States, or anywhere else he can get it. 
of £36 14s. 2d. That is one budget. 

8378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In connection- 
with that interesting budget, do you make any allow- 
ance for the receipts from the Lagan that he or any- 
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■of his children may earn ? — No. That is what he has 
to make up. He has to make up £36 14s. 2d. by 
going himself to Scotland or sending his children to 
the Lagan. 

8379. The Chaieman. — Where does this man live ? — 
Within a mile of Cresslough. 

8380. How is the £36 made up ? — This man goes to 
Scotland for six months, and earns probably the half 
of it. 

8381. What does he save by going to Scotland ? — He 
saves £16 or £17, just by working and pinching. 

8382. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donkell. — He does not 
spend much of it ? — No ; he does not. He is a very 
hard-working man. 

8383. The Chaieman. — How does he get the bal- 
ance? — His daughter in America sends some, and he 
is in debt to the shopkeepers. 

8384. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If Portnablaugh 
were developed, do you consider that this man and his 
faimly ^TOuld be employed in the fisheries? — Yes. He 
scarcely knows anytliing about the way of working the 
fishing. 

8385. How far is it from the sea? — From Doe 
Castle miles, and from Portnablaugh 4 miles. 

8386. The CnArEMAN. — You can put in those bud- 
gets.* Take a man like that; if he were offered a 
farm, a better one, in some other county, would he 
go ?— He would gladly go ; I am sure he would. 

8387. If he were oSered by the Congested Districts 
Board a farm somewhere else, on which he could main- 
tain his family without any of these struggles, would 
he give up the farm he has for the other one? — He 
would bo more than willing. I know any of them 
would be. To say that a man would not, would be 
to assume that he has not ordinary intelligence. 

8388. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You suppose that 
would be the case in Doe parish, but take a more dis- 
tant and wider view of the question of migration : what 
about a parish where the population is so congested 
as in The Ro.sses or Gweedorel— Though I know many 
of the people of The Rosses and Gwoedore, I liave not 
as good an opportunity of knowing their circumstances 
as in my own parish. 

8389. But speaking for Doe, you think it would not 
be difficult to get industrious men to migrate to 
better farms elsewhere ? — They would be very glad. 
It would be better than having to go to America, with 
the possibility of never getting back, as happens every 
week in the district. 

8390. But, logic and arguments apart, your opinion 
is they would go ? — I am positive they would. 

8391. The Cbiaibman. — Is it your opinion that even 
if there were a feeling against it, that if a few went 
and were successful, that feeling would disappear? — 
It would, and those who did not want to go at first 
would be breaking their necks to get the next chance. 

8392. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean, suppose the 
the farm offered was in the County Carlow, they 
would go ? — I believe they would. 

8393. The willingness to go is quite irrespective of 
how far? — They would go to any other part of Ire- 
land, to any other county where you could point out 
their condition would be materially improved and 
they would be taken out of the poverty in which they 
are now, and put into a prosperous state of living by 
their own industry. They would jump at the chance. 

8394. Would you push it so far as to say they would 
go to Canada? — I know men who have left within 
the past week. They would go to America or any- 
where. 

8395. I am talking of moving a family. Am I to 
understand that you think there would be such 
willingness to go, it would not matter where it was, as 
long as they bettered their conditions? — I just mean 
that exactly. 

8396. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But at the same 
time would there be much more willingness to go to 
another part of Ireland than to emigrate altogether? 
— Of course there would be. That is the complaint 
with them, that they have to leave Ireland. It would 
be a great boon to them to get to any part of Ire- 
land where their conditions would be improved, so 
that they would not have to leave the country. 

8397. The Ohaibm.an. — Apparently, from the family 
budget which you read out, the man you refer to has 
got several difierent crops ? — He lias got potatoes, tur- 
nips, and cats. That is the principal thing, even on 
tliose small patches here. When flax was paying they 


would grow flax. They might in other years have a 
little hit of clover. 

8398. So, in your opinion, that man would get on 
well ? — That man would know how to farm. That 
man represents about three-fourths of the population 
of Doe, the parish where I am living. 

8399. Sir John Colomb. — Has he got no cow? — He 
has. That comes into the account, profit on stock, 
£2 10s. 

8400. Does lie keep a pig ? — Sometimes he does and 
sometimes he does not. 

8401. What about poultry and eggs ? — Of late years 
the great cry among the people is that their hens are 
all dying, and consequently they have very few hens. 
The result is that it is difficult to keep up the supply 
of setting eggs, and so many of the young ones die, 
that there is practically no profit from rearing 
poultry. 

8402. The Chaibman. — Is it a fact that a man like 
that if he owed a debt to a shopkeeper would give 
him such produce of his farm in satisfaction of a 
debt? — Not generally. He just gives what he likes. 

8403. I suppose the shopkeeper makes him pay 
sometimes ? — -Sometimes. 

8404. Christmas is the usual time? — Whenever he 
has it. 

8405. He would have it by the sale of eggs oi any- 
thing of that kind? — Sometimes he might make a 
little. It is when selling the pig or the little bit of 
oats after the harvest that he has a few odd pennies, 
and he pays up something, but he has it out again 
very soon in indian meal. The diet is very poor. 

8406. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a farmer ?— I 
am the son of a shopkeeper and small hotelkeeper, 
who also does a little farming. 

8407. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You don’t ex- 
aggerate the state of things at all ? — I do not. 

8408. You have a great deal of experience ? — I have. 
I don’t exaggerate anything at all. That 
will apply to three-fourths of the houselioldeis in the 
parish, in which no industries have been established 
by the Congested Districts Board or any other Board. 
We never got a cent from them, except £250 on the 
road and a lace class. 

8409. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Add a little for 
the pier at Portnablaugh and a little for the Parish 
Committee ? — Yes. 

8410. Mr. SuTHEBLAND. — How do you account for 
tlie fact that after this expenditure of £2,115 there 
is no fishing developed there ? — At the start the pier 
was not constructed at the proper place. 

8411. So mere expenditure on piers would not 
necessarily start fishing ? — The fish are there, and it 
is the natural place for the fishing to come to if they 
had a pier of refuge and a pier for landing fish. 

8412. That is a liberal allowance of public money ? 
— Yon forget that this work was done in 1849, and 
that the money was wasted through the pier not being 
put in the proper place. 

8413. You attribute the fact of Downing’s Bay being 
the great fishing centre to the influence of I-ord 
Leitrim and Monsignor Gallagher ? — Yes. 

8414. Are there no other reasons why Downing's 
Bay rather than Portnablaugh has come to the front ? 
— I fail to see any natural reasons. 

8415. The Geaibman. — Is Downing’s more protected 

than Portnablaugh ? — I don’t consider Downing’s as 
well protected as Portnablaugh, as I know that several 
times on account of Downing's being such a poor re- 
fuge numbers of the fishing fleet have had to fake 
refuge on the Aids shore, opposite Downing’s. 
It was quite a natural reason for Mon- 

signor Gallagher to wish to improve the people 
in his own parish, and it was also quite 

natural for Lord Leitrim to desire to bring in as 
muoli money as he could to improve his property. 

8416. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you consider 
there was an initial mistake at Portnablaugh in the 
placing of the pier? — Yes. 

6417. Do yon think if the people round there, with 
local knowledge, had been consulted it would have 
been placed where it was ? — feel sure it would not. 

8418. That expenditure did not count for much 
good in the locality? — Except for work at the time. 

8419. Has that expenditure had the eSect of block- 
ing useful work at the place? — I believe it has. 

8420. If nothing had been done then something 
useful might have been done since? — Yes. I believe 
we might have got the £5,000 grant from the Marine 
Works Grant from Mr. Wyndham. 


Oct. 14, 1906. 

Mr. Micliael 
Ilarkin 
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8421. Sir Joes Colomb. — This was a relief work 
at the time of the Famine? — Yes. 

8422. Mr. Setheeland. — What is the distance from 
Portnabla-ugh to Downing’s Bay, straight by water? 
— About seven miles. The construction of the boat- 
slip at Doe Castle would bring our people more in 
touch with the fishing industry than anything else. 
Doe Castle is only distant from Downing’s three miles 
by water, and is only one mile from the railway 
station of Creeslough, and it is easy to see the advan- 
tage this would be to the fishing, as it would save 
carting twelve miles to Creeslough Station, and it 
would bring the inland population of splendid young 
men more into touch with the fishing industry on this 
side of the water. 

8423. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doitnell. — W hich do you 
consider more important — ^th© pier at Portnablaugh 
or the boat-slip at Doe Castle ? — The slip at Doe 
Castle would be more beneficial to the neighbourhood 
in whicli I live. 

8424. Would Portnablaugh Harbour be a fairly 
safe harbour of refuge for the Tory fishermen ? — I 
believe it would. There has been some talk lately 
of the people going in for purchase on the Ards 
Estate. I would suggest in the event of the estate 
being offered by sale that the purchase should be 
conducted by the Congested Districts Board, so that 
their inspectors might ascertain whether there is any 
of the land on it available for the purpose of migra- 
tion. I believe there is. I think the whole tract of 
land known as Casliel Lily and the lands of Cloone 
would be all available, for although within the walls, 
I don’t think they were originally demesne lands. 
While on the subject of migration, I would like to 
suggest the great necessity of amending the Land 
Act by the insertion of a compulsory tillage clause. 

8425. TheCnAiEMAN. — I don’t think we n«d go into 
that ? — It would be badly needed. I think it should 
be broadly framed, to touch some of the grass lands 
held by farmers themselves as well as by landlords. 
Within twelve miles of this wretched district in which 
I live there are farms of 200 acres held by tenant- 
farmers, and only employing about four men. 

8426. Without compulsory tillage would not put- 
ting people on grass lands bring about tillage? — I 
am .afraid that, if they found it was easier to sit in- 
doors and send a man with a dog out after a few 
shorthorn bullocks and a few cheviot sheep than to tiE 
they would not think of their fellow-men desiring 
employment. 

8427. They would have to till for their own wants? 
— Yes, but not so ranch. 

8428. If there were grass farms now devoted to 
grazing, and you put small farmers upon them they 
would have to till for their own necessities, their 
potatoes, oats, and roots, and so on, even if they 
grazed another part of the holding? — Certainly, they 
would. 

8429. So there would be more tillage than there is 
now? — There would, of course. It would do away 
with a great deal of the evils arising from the want 
of tillage. 

8429a. If a man had a farm, the nature of which 
made it more profitable in grazing than in tillage, 
would you compel liim to do the less profitable thing 
by tiUing? — 'For the general good. I do not advo- 
cate compelling a man to till file whole of his farm, 
but a reasonable amount of it. ^ 

8430. You would send in a policeman and force him 
to grow roots? — I would. 

8431. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Does it happen 
from the circumstance of residence on the seashore 
that the farmers often leave untilled land that might 
be tilled with greater profit? — I believe it does. I 
have a case in ray mind. 

8432. The Chaieman. — "What about local indus- 

tries ? — I think some of the money expended on the 
purchase of estates might be as well employed start- 
ing small local factories. 

8433. Are there many industries which you believe 
could be established? — I believe that a woollen fac- 
tory and a carpet factory might be established. There 
are several good water powers going to waste. There 
is one within one-eighth of a mile of Creeslough rail- 
way station, one lialf a mile distant, and another 200 
yards distant from Dunfanaghy Road station. Either 
of these would have sufficient water power to work a 
small woollen factory. 

8434. Mr. Sutherland, — Where would the wool 

come from ? — It can be got in the neighbourhood. 


. 8435. Fit for tweed cloths? — Yes. 

8436. Sir John Colomb.— How would the policy of 
supplying wool in the neighbourhood work with your 
idea of compulsory tillage, when there would be no 
sheep ? — I don’t refer to places of the sort where these 
sheep would be grazed. I don’t believe in transplant- 
ing people from any sort of land to these mountain 
pastures. I think it was the Chairman who asked a 
witness who was advocating reclamation of moorland 
if it would not be advisable to reserve some of tliis 
land for fuel. Now, I consider that was a very valu- 
able suggestion, as there is no doubt whatever tliat 
the supply of peat f>og is being run out in a great 
many places. 

8437. Mr. Sutherland. — What breeds of sheep 

would you graze there? — ^We have a lot of breeds; 
English sheep and a lot of Scotch sheep. 

8438. The wool of the majority of Scotch slieep is 
not well adapted for the finer cloths? — That wool is 
not so well adapted as the wool grown mor«i inland, 
but we have larger sheep around the neighbourhood 
of Dunfanaghy and Horn Htad, of a difieront type 
altogether. 

8439. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Up towards 

Muckish the number of sheep is very large? -Yes, 
Mr. Kilpatrick, an Ayrshire gentleman, keeps a lot of 
sheep on the mountain. 

8440. Mr. Sutherland. — They are black-faced? — 
Mostly black-faced. 

8441. They are only fit for carpets? — They could 
easily supply the carpet factory. I would also sug- 
gest that instruction should be given to the young 
men in hand-loom weaving. T believe there is an In- 
structor in hand-loom weaving, but I have never seen 
him. 

8442. The Chairman. — He was sent by the Board? 
— I saw one of the itinerant instructors on free- 
wheeled bicycles that are sent round by the Depaii;- 
ment, and that was the first time I knew there was a 
Department working in the county. 

8443. Have you in your district suggested to the- 
Congested Districts Board whether any of these indus- 
tries could be started? — No. I believe myself that if 
the people themselves joined together, and the people 
who have the money, the business people, the large 
farmers and landowners, and the agents and profes- 
sional men, and the clergy of all denominations, for 
they have all the mon^, joined together and took 
really an intei-est in starting a little factory like that- 
they could easily float a company and carry the mat- 
ter out. 

8444. The company mi^t lose its money? — ^Yoii 
must rislv something. It is possible, of course ; but 
they could take sm.ill shares, so that the individual 
loss, if any, would not be great. 

8445. Mr. Sutherland. — It might.make a profit?— 
It might. 

8446. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell. — You would be in. 
favour of taking expert advice before starting it?— 
Most decidedly ; and, of course, studying what class 
of goods would be in demand and where would be the 
best market. 

8447. The Chairman. — Wore there ever any woollen 
mills in your district? — No, except the homespuns. 
That used to be a cottage industry, but has died out' 
■altogether. There is one man in the parish that can 
•weave. Some of the people get their clothes from a- 
woollen factory, some from Gweedore, and the ma- 
jority get any stuff they can get in the shops. 

8448. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you recollect' 
when flax was gro'wn much more commonly than it 
is? — Yes ; when it paid it was worth the price of all 
the other crops. 

8449. And even •&© small farmers used at one time 

to manufacture their own linen?— Yes. That has 

died out completely. 

8450. But you remember that the household cloth- 
ing was largely manufactured at home in years past ? 
— Yes. 

8451. The Chairman. — You have got views about 
le-afforesting ? — No ; I thought the question was ra- 
ther too big for me. 

8452. Yoti think that mote fruit could be grown 
with advantage ? — Yes, a lot of land occupied by small 
inland and mountain, as well -as sea coast, farmers 
would be very well_ .adapted for the growing of fi-uit. 

I was told 60 one time by an expert sent down by the 
Board, Mr. Brock. There should be lecturers on' this 
subject sent out by the Department to instruct the 
pMpl© on this branch of industry, and as well as 
giving lectures these officials should also give practical' 
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demorstrations under the eyes of the people how to 
plant, grow, and tend the different kinds of fruit 
trees suitable for their land. 

8453. Do you know whether, if there were fruit 
grown in your part of the world, there would be a 
market? — The organisation of markets should go hand 
dn hand with the fruit culture. 

8454. Don’t you think the markets would oome if 
the produce were there ? — I believe they would. If 
grown in sufficient quantities the buyers would soon 
find them out ; but, of course, it would be better if 
some of them were invited first to this district— that 
IS after the fruit were grown in sufficient quantities 
to warrant us in bringin| buyers. I believe also there 
-would not be much capital required to start a jam 
factory. I believe if fruit cultivation were properly 
■developed a jam factory might be worked with suc- 
cess in the neighbourhood. 

8464a. Most Rev. Dr. (TDoNfrEiL.— Has there been 
a small honey industry in the parish ? — Yes ; a good 
<leal of bee-keeping done, but they don’t go in for it 
•largely enough. I believe it would pay well enough 
if they did it on a larger scale. 

8455. Has that bee-keeping been done by the Board 
•or the Department ?— By the Conges^ Districts 
Hoard. The Department has done prartically nothing 
-for the County Donegal, except stand in ite way. I 
think one Board should be endugh, and that Board 
the Congested Districts Board. Another point is the 
•granite quarries. A great deal could be done for this 
district if the granite quarries o^ Barne’s Gap and 
neighbourhood were opened up and worked at Bame’s 
Gap, a distance of three Irish miles from the village 
of (ieeslough, and situated right on the route of the 
Burtonport Extension Railway, there is an unlimited 
supply of the finest granite, either for building or 
ornamental purposes, and especially well adapted for 
setts used in street paving. This stone may be seen 
by anyone travelling over the Burtonport Extension, 
in the piers of the Owencarrow Viaduct. It is a very 
handsome stone, and easily worked and dressed. Mr. 
Butler, one of the directors of Pauling and Company, 
had entered into negotiations with liord Leitrim and 
the Trinity College authorities, who are the head land- 
lords, with a view to leasing those quarries, but the 
negotiations fell through, and I never could find out 
why. Some said on account of the royalties being too 
high, and others stating that it was on account of a 
prohibitive freight rate being wanted for the trams- 
mission over the Burtonport and Lough Swilly Rail- 
■way to the port of Derry. One thing I do' know was 
that Mr. Butler sent away samples of the granite to 
England, and he was most entliusiastic in his praise 
of ite qualities. 

8456. The Chairman. — There was a quarry started, 
and it did not take mucli ? — Yes. They have quari'ies 
•at Panad as well. 

8457. It does not look as it the company got on very 
well ? — I don’t knOw that it follows that there was any 
want of market for it, because the same company has 
been in Donegal a number of year.s. There are also 
<ieposits of soapstone, plumbago, and other minerals. 


Then, there are the Muckish sand and marble quarries 
also on the route of the Burton Port Extension Rail- 
way. Sir Charles Giesecke says in his tour of Done- 
gal : — “Muckish consists of a very thin slaty mica 
slate of granular quartz and silver whi-te mica. At a 
height of about 500 feet there is an extensive bed of 
white quartz sand in very minute grains, which has 
been exported, and very much used in the glass manu- 
factories of Dumbarton, being considered an excellent 
material. Near the foot of this mountain you find an 
excellent bed of primitive limestone, whicli dips into a 
lake, and is washed by it. It occurs in different quali- 
ties and colours, passing gradually in-to the most beau- 
tiful flesh red and rose ted. Some of the marble is 
flesh red, with grey stripes and pearl white grey 
stripes. Its compactness differs with the colour. The 
pearl white and greyish white is of a very fine grain. 
The colours pass in-to a fine granular and coarse granu- 
lar texture. I found in the nerghbourliood loose 
blocks of serpentine with pyrites, and chloride 
with pyrites. The 'bluei^-grey limestone is 
visible in different places all along the road 
to Dunfanaghy. The marble of Muckish is of a 
very good quality, rather shining, and would do ex- 
ceedingly well for ornamental sculpture.’’ Now this 
marble is to 'be found within 100 yards of the railway. 
There is a splendid water-power running to waste, and 
•the sand can be sluiced to the spot, where a glass 
factory could be erected at the waterfall on the river 
flowing out of Lougli-Na-Boll. Then a siding on 
the railway at Lough Alier at the base of Muckish 
would serve the double purpose of the glass--rvorks and 
marble quarrie-s, and would be almost in touch with 
the well-known Enshin slate quarries, which are only 
about a mile distant. At Casey and Roshin, about 
t-wo miles distant from Dunfanaghy, ^nd, as I have 
already stated, about one mile distant from the Bur- 
tonport Railway, there are large deposits of slate 
mines which have been worked by the owners of the 
land on a small scale for the past century. Of course, 
the methods employed by those people are of a very- 
primitive style ; they have no te^nical knowledge 
and no machine^ for carrying on the worMng of these 
mines, although' almost all the houses in the surround- 
ing districts ate roofed witli the slates from these 
quarries. They are lieavy and are very durable, and 
if the owners had the necessary capital to go -bo 'a pro- 
per depth a very superior quality of sla-t^ could be 
found, whjeh, I have no doubt, would pay -well for 
the working. One other ma-fcter to which I would lii'e 
to draw attention is that it was suggested that tiro 
Brocas road should be continued to the Glenviegh and 
IHrnlewy roads, and that also a bridge should be erec- 
ted over the River Feymore, where there are about 
thirty families residing who have no way of getting 
over the river except on two planks, and they cannot 
get through with horses. T succeeded in getting an 
appropria-tion of £50 for this bridge at the last meet- 
ing of the District Council, with the understanding 
that £50 more should be given by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board before three months, and I now would 
ask you to assist me in ge-tting that £50. 

8458. Have you written to the Board ? — No. 
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Mr. Hugh M'Clafferty examined. 


8459. The Chaieuas. — You represent the Letter- 
henny District Council ? — Yes. 

8460. You think that the Congested Districts Board 
should have compulsory powws so as to deal with the 
whole of the Congested Districts, and that compul- 
sion should apply to tenants as well as to landlords 1 
— Yes. 

8461. Will you develop tliat ? — There are two es- 
tates in the neighbourhood. One was sold thirteen 
years ago for fifteen years’ purcliase. There were 
some tenants on the estate thought the purchase price 
too high, but when they found tiiat their neighbours 
were getting on nicely, and their annuities getting 
■smaller, they entered into negotiations with tire land- 
lord again. These have been in progress for some yeai-s, 
■and they have now come to an agreement to purchase 
at 19^ years’ purchase. Therefore, I think the Con- 
gested Districts Board should have power to acquire 
all esta-tes in congested areas compulsorily, because 
T find that since the T^and Act of 1905 was passed 


landlords won’t sell at the prices at which they used 
to sell. I -would apply compulsion to the tenant far- Claaeny. 
mers also, because I find that since -the Act of 1905 
tenant farmers throughout the country have been buy- 
ing at prices which I consider will be ruinous in 
time to come. 


8462, How do you think -tliese operations should 
be carried out — how would you arrive at what 
you consider should be a fair price ? — ^From expe- 
rience as to how tenant farmers have been able to 
pay rent, and I think taking into consideration the 
open door, it is likely that tenant farmers will not 
be able to pay in future the annuities they have been 
paying. If we had store ca-ttle from Canada or the 
Argentine adrai-tted in the next few years store cattle 
would come down in price 50 per cent. 


8463. But you have not quite answered my ques- 
tion — ^how would you fix the fair price at which the 
landlord shonld sell -to his tenants ? — An estate waa 
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'■ ted twenty-four years’ purchase, and the tenants of- 
Mr. Hugh fered eighteen, with the result that the Land Commis- 
irClaff'erty. sion sent down an inspector who valued the estate at 
frojn to 18 years’ purchase. There should be inspec- 
tion in all those cases. If you buy an estate within 
the zones the Land Commission has no power to in- 
spect. 

8464. You would leave it to arbitration 1 — To the ar- 
bitration of a competent inspector to see that the es- 
tate was security for the money advanced, and that 
the tenant farmers would not buy at ruinous prices. 
In case the Congested Districts Board purchase they 
cannot purchase at any liigher price than 18 years’ 
purchase, because it would then come within the zones. 

8465. When an estate is purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board there is no question of zones ? 
—If the tenant farmers buy as they have been doing 
within the zones then the’ Congest^ Districts Board 
cannot buy at all. 

8466. I don’t understand what you mean. The 
zones don’t affect the Board at all. Suppose the Con- 
gested Districts Board wants to buy an estate and the 
landlord wants a price higher than the Board tliink 
(hey can afford to pay, Wren you think the Board 
should have power to apply compulsion ? — Certainly. 

8467. Who is to decide what price should be paid? 
— There should be someone appointed by the State. 

8468. That is arbitration? — It is valuation, by an 
individual instead of arbitration by a number of 
people. 

8469. An Inspector should be sent down to say what 
ie a fair price? — Yes. 

8470. And compulsion should be applied on that 
price ? — Yes. 

6471. The same thine should apnlv to tenants as 
well?— Yes. 

8472. Sir John Colomb. — T hat would apply to all 
tenants ? — To all tenants who are unreasonafily unwil- 
ling to purchase at a fair price. 

8473. You would compel them to pay a price greater 

or less than they thought fit ? — Yes. The reason I 

thought it should be made applicable to tenants was 
on account of those tenants who, thirteen years ago 
could have bought at fifteen years’ purchase, and are 
now buying at nineteen. 

8475. You would simply apply it to tenants who 
wish to. remain tenants? — Yes. To tenants who are 
unreasonable. 

8476. The Chairm.\n. — Y ou think more should be 
done by tJie Board for those districts which are in- 
land? — Yes. Everyone has given the Board credit 
for which they did along the sea coast, but in the 
inland districts they have done comparatively little. 
In the district in which I reside they liave done no- 
thing except one bit of a road wliich they made nine 
or ten years ago- 

8477. Is there much wanted in youi district ? — ^Yes ; 
there is no poorer district in the county than Church- 
ill. It is a congested area. 

8478. What is wanted? — The River I/enan required 
to be deepened. Wlien the rain comes down and floods 
it the water comes in on the lands. A lot of land 
at the upper end of the lake is flooded and the poor 
people lose their crops. 

8479. Most Rev. Dr, O'Donnell. — Is not there great 
need of the drainage of the Lenan as far down as 
Lough Fern ? — T believe there is. I have not taken 
very much interest in the lower portion of it, but I 

. believe it would require to be deepened in certain 

places to Lough Fern ; also the Liirgy, another river 
in the Termon district, should be sunk. 

8480. Is it a fact tliat under the Parish Committee 
scJieme in the parish of Termon and Gartan, which 
you know very well a great deal of drainage has been 
done on the holdings of the farmers? — Yes, but the 
farm drainage will never be very effective until the 
river is deepened. You must have main drains. 

8481. What I wish to ask you about is this : has 
drainage for some yeai-s past been a prominent part 
of the work of the Parish Committee of Termon and 
Gartan ? — Yee. 

8482. The OiiAiRMAff. — You approve very much of 
the work of the Committee? — Yes. that is the only 
work that has been done in my district — what was 
done through the Committee. 

8483. You would like to see that work extended?— 
Yes. There are some cases of poor people being closed 
out from any benefit. In one instance father and 


son live bn the one holding of £11 5s. valuation. Tlie 
two live agreeably, the rent is paid in the father’s 
name, but everyone. knows that there are two families 
living on the place, and they did as much improve- 
ment as any other two of the parish. They were 
deprived of the prize simply because the farm was 
not cut up and the valuation made separately ; this 
case should be taken into consideration. 

_ 8484. Then you think that certain townlands outside 
the scheduled area in T..etterkenny Union should be 
scheduled ? — Yes. It should be by townlands. I know 
several unscheduled townlands five times as poor as 
those scheduled ; but because tliey are in an electoral 
division in which there are some prosperous farmers 
who bring up the -average valuation, they are de- 
prived of all ,l«nefits conferred by the Board. 

8485. Do you approve of the present valuation test ? 
— The thirty shillings per head test might be a fair 
standard if you had townlands as the unit. As the 
same time, you will get men of a higher valuation 
who are worse off than those of a lower valuation. 
Those who migrate to the Lagan and Scotland may 
be better off -n-i^th a low valuation than some of those 
Of higher valuation, who occupy themselves altogether 
with their holdings. 

8485a. But you have to draw the line somewhere, 
and you consider the thirty shillings’ test fair ? — I 
consider it reasonable’ in ordinary circumstances. 

8486. Sir John Colomb. — D-o you know any town- 
lands included i!i the scheduled area that should not 
be included? — No, but I know many that should he 
sclieduled such as B.allystrang, Kirkneedy, Glenhaugh, 
and many others. 

8487. The CnAiiiMAx. — You think there are certain 
untenanted lands pretty near where you live? — Yes. 
I know there are very large tracts of land upon which 
prosperous tenants lived formerly. They are almost 
gone out of -use now, but were grazed on for a long 
period. The landlord does not keep stock on them 
now. I know there were si.xty families living on the 
north-west side of Gartan Lake at one time. 

8488. Is that on Mrs. Adair's Estate? — Yes, and 
on Mrs. Johnson’s Estate there were thirty-two ten- 
ants living. The land has deteriorated very much. 

8489. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donkell. — Are you aware 
that Mrs. Johnson’s predecessor, Mr. Hewitson, was 
willing to negotiate for the sale of that land? — Yes, 
ho told me he would negotiate with the Congested 
Districts Board, but it was not done. 

8490. Sir John Coiomb. — Were there not prosperous 
tenants on this place a long time ago? — Yes. In 1861 
the evictions took place. 

• 8491. How do you know they were prosperous? — I 
was talking to people who were vei-y intimate with 
these fanners. I know they had all tlie mountain 
ranges there for grazing cattle and sheep. 

8492. The CirAiRMAN. — Were they cleared in con- 
nection with the deer forest? — No. The deer park 
was made by Mrs. Adair only ten years ago. 

8493. What was it for ? — I heard the former land- 
lord had invited Mr. Adair to shoot over the moun- 
tain. He was anxious to get rid of tho estate, and 
he then incited the tenants to go and hunt Mr, Adair 
off the mountain, as he had no right to be shooting 
there. The estate was afterwards offered for sale in 
the court, and the late Mr. Adair bought it in order 
to have his revenge. That was all the reason. There 
were no arrears of rent. Slome of our people think 
tlie Congested Districts Board should inquire whether 
our district is well adapted for the woollen 
industry. It is one of the largest sheep-rear- 
ing districts in the County Donegal, and then.- 
is any quantity of water-power going to waste. 
Anotlier matter is that there are large tracts 
of bog in those mountains where there is 
no road. Under the T»cal Gov(?rnment Act the Dis- 
trict (Council cannot expend more than twenty-five per 
cent, over the rates for the standard year ; but for 
that nrovision, the local authority would be quite 
willing to make those roads, and they think the 
Congested Districts Board should make them. 

8494. You are aware that by applicati-jn to the 
Local Government the District Council could get au- 
thority to spend more than the amount nrovided in 
the Local Government Act, and thus make those 
roads ? — Yes, but I have known application to be 
made to che Local Government Board, with the result 
that an inquiry was made and the application re- 
fused.* 


’ .^o^e 6y Secretary,— No such application from County Doncgnl lias ever been refused by the Local Governmtnt Board. See 
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8495. If the local authoritv were willing to spend 
the money, as you have cold us, would not the obvious 
course be to apply to the Local Government Board ? — 
That has been done in some cases, and the application 
refused. 

8406. But in the case you refer to it was not done? 
— No. 

S497. Can you tell us why not? — Because when it 


was mensioned che District Council considered it was 
such a poor district that the Congested Districts — 
Board should do something, and •£ the Bojird gave a Mr. Hugh 
grant the Coouncil would, no doubt, apply for in- M'Claffoit}-. 
creased powers to assist. 

8498. If che road is not made? — They must carry 
their turf on to rise road, no matter how far they 
liave to go into the bog. 


Mr, Jambs 0’Don'>'ell examined. 


8499. Tile Chaieman. — A i-e you acquainh.d with 
this district? — Yes. 

8500. Where do you reside? — In the parish of 
Lower Templecrone. 

8501. We shall be glad to hear any special points 
that you wish to bring before us ? — The tirst point is 
ihab the development of the herring fishing and, in 
late years, of the cpen-sea salmon nshing has shown 
the people what an unlimited source of wealth a 
bountiful Providence has placed in the ocean at their 
very doors, and how much more profitable is fishing 
than land cultivation, on which they formerly solely 
depended. The great drawback of the fishing at pre- 
.sent is that it is only intermittent, and that there 
are idle spells during which che men, having nothing 
to do, have to migrate to Scotland in search of em- 
ployment. A snaail number of the men fiE up these 
intervals by joining in the Scotch herring fishery, 
thus gaining a more extended Icuowledge of aiid ex- 
perience in their favourite avocation. Before the in- 
itiation of the herring fishing here in 1892, it is, of 
<x)urse, quite certain that the herring shoals were for 
years and years passing our shores ' witliout tlieir 
presence lieing discovered or suspected. Similarly, 
ic is now quite certain that mackerel shoals also are 
yearly passing our shores. This prolific source of 
employment and profit is as yet untapped, untried, 
and allowed to run to waste. The mackerel come, 
very opportunely, in the slack times between the her- 
ring fishery seasons. I would suggest chat the Board 
should inaugurate this fishing, the proper fittings for 
which are too expensive for the fishermen tliemselves 
to provide unaided. This would give the men constant 
employment ac home. Along the North-West Donegal 
coast, from Tory to Aranmore and on to Bossbeg, the 
fishing grounds are proverbial for the abundance and 
quality of their fish. In proof of the good quality of 
Donegal herrings, it may bo mentioned that they 
fetch by far the liighest pric?s in all foreign markets, 
as in Stettin, Hamburg, St. Petersburg!!, New York, 
and other pares of the Continent and the United 
States. This, notwithstanding the fact that our fish 
from Donegal is sold under a disadvantage, as they 
are sold without a Govcrumenc brand, wlvioli is a gua- 
rantee of quality, securing for the fish thus marked 
the top price. All the curers around our coast are 
most anxious to submit their fish co Government in- 
spection and to have them thus branded. There is 
scarcely any part of Ireland where che fishermen are 
more expert, skilful, and athletic than on chis coast. 
I do not wish you lo take this on iny testimony alone, 
as sea captains and ocher strangsrs always give them 
•ciedic for this. Previous to the present herring fish- 
ing, the industry on tliis coast was carried on by fits 
and starts for the last 150 year.®, until the depression 
and loss of means caused by ihe famine finally put 
an end to ic. The drowning in two nights, in 1839 
and 1840, of twenty-seven men, caught by a violent 
hurricane in the bay in their primitive, unwieldy, 
square-sterned boats, with boxed oars, had a very de- 
terrent effect on che fishing industry, and gave it a 
•sefc-bac.k from which it never ralli.'d till it was revived 
in 1892. It is well known that the mackerel fishing 
is much more remunerative than the herring fishing. 
By helping to start it here the Board would add to 
■the already numerous boons it has conferred on che 
•district. Next in importance to the fishing I would 
place the opening of the inexhaustible granite quar- 
Ties of che district. The unsurpassed quality of the 
Bosses granite is admitted by all competent judges, 
and need not here be dwelt upon. Facilities formerly 
wanting now happily exist for the transport of the 
granice and other products of the district, either by 
■sea or land. The opening of the granite quarries is 
at present engaging the earnest attention of a company 
formed tor that purpose; but the initial expenses of 
sufficient and suitable plane for such a concern are 


very heavy for private individuals to undertake, and 
a Governmenc subsidy for a few years in the early ^ 
struggling stage of the industry, until a market could 
be secured for the oueput, would be' a great stimulus 
to the company in starring operations. It is to be 
trust^ that the Congrated Districts Board may have 
the means and the will to extend some little financial 
aid to the enterprise, and, if it does so, the Board’s 
connection with the industry will be almost a cer- 
tain guarantee that the undertaking will, like all 
others in which the Board has interested itself in Done- 
gal, be a business success. The population of the 
Bosses is greater at present than it ever was before. 
This is one of the very few rural districts in Ireland 
where the last Census shows an increase of population 
on the preceding decennial period. This is one of 
the beneficial results of the development of the fishing 
industry. Previous to the starring of the fishing every 
townland in the district sent its quota of from fifteen 
to forty young people of both sexes to swell the emi- 
gration flood to the Unitc-d States every recurring 
spring. For a dozen of years past all that has nearly 
ceased, and not as many individuals go to America 
annually now as there went hundreds formerly. The 
prospect of profitable employment at the fishing keeps 
the men at home, as fish-curing, carpet-making, &c., 
keep the girls. Should there, however, come a failure 
of the lievting fishing for a year or two, nothing would 
remain for our crowds of young men but to face 
abroad, no matter how uninviting and discouraging 
the outlook in foreign countries might ioe. To avert 
such a sad necessity, it is of essential irnportance to 
develop other industries besides the hen'iug fishing. 
The opening of the granite quarries, the starting of 
other varieties of fishing, the teaching of trades to 
our growing-up boys, could all be made conducive to 
tlie one end of keeping and increasing our present 
population. A good deal has been done here in the 
way of providing piers in some places. The comple- 
tion of tJie splendid new pier at Gortnasate promises 
to be a great benefit and convenience to the fishing in- 
dustry, and will be the means of still further develop- 
ing that industry on this coast, situared as it is in a 
naturally well-sheltered harbour. A little further ira- 
pi'ovemeiit in its construction could easily be efiected 
by removing from the bottom the rocks quarried out, 
which may be an impediment to vessels calling there, 
and may be the means also of collecting silt ; and by 
the, entire removal of a submerged rock, of which five 
feet of a stump has been left. There is also great 
necessity for deepening the little inside boat harbour 
by three feet, which would make it accessible to yawls 
at. low water. The bottom consists of loose clay, with 
occasional boulders embedded in it, which could be 
uasily and cheaply removed. A pier or breakwater 
and boatslip at Faloorrib is urgently needed, as Boy- 
lagh Bay is becoming of late years an important fish- 
ing ground. In case of sudden storms arising there is 
no place in the neighbourhCKxl for boats to riielcer or 
take refuge. The pier, if constructed, would meet this 
need, and might be the means of saving lives. Its 
construction would also make ic possible for the in- 
habitants of that portion of the Bosses to engage in 
fishing, which they cannot under present circumstan- 
ces do. On Aranmore Island, also, an extension and 
improvement of the present old pier at Leabgarrow 
is a crying need. The accommodation for the fisher- 
men of the island, with its population of 1,396, is at 
present very unsuitable ; and as the islanders are 
nearly all of the fishing community, their wants ought 
to be attended to. Almost every household on- the 
island has one boat at least, and many of the-m two -or 
three; and as the island coast is naturally unsheltered 
and bare, the ne^ of suitable accommodation and of 
a place of safety for boats is very urgent. The general 
trade of the district between Annagry and Keadue is 
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a convenient centre, as, say, ac Meenbanid. This 
want is most felt in connection, with the herring, 
salmon, lobster, and crab fisheries. These fish, from 
their perishable nature, deteriorate rapidly by any de- 
lay in transit, and lose considerably in value if they 
miss the first markets. At present these have to be 
carted a distance of siz miles over a difficult road 
crossing Keadue Strand, which is twice daily covered 
by the tide, which thus often delays the traffic. The 
distance to Meenbanid from Kincasslagh Post-office is 
only three miles, with no interruption to trafiic. At 
tlie Meenbanid Gatehouse there is a plot marked out 
and wired in, designed for a station, which could be 
elected for a few hundred pounds. An im- 
provement of the road from the new pier to 
Kinca^Iagh is very desirable, as it is in a few parts 
very hilly and unsuited for the heavy traffic carried 
on along it, especially during the fishing season. The 
grade is in one place one in four, which makes it im- 
possible for any horse to surmount this part with more 
than half an ordinary load. Of course this defective 
approach is a great drawback to the utility of the 
present new pier. 

8502. Sir Joun Ooiomb. — 'Wh«n you say the 


population is higher than it has over been, you mean 
t!ie population of tho parish you live in — The parish, 
ot fjowet Templecrone, commonly called Kincasslagh. 

8503. Is that in the Glcnties union ?• — Tes. 

8504. Because tlie population has fallen 700 be- 
tween 1881 .and 1891?— Yes. 

8505. Therefotte, there must liavo been a ledistii- 
bution of the population ? — On account of the fishing; 
industry, the people have remained at liome for the 
last ten or twelve years, instead of emigrating. 

8506. Is the population of tlie rest of the union, 
diminishing? — I cannot tell you about the rest of tlie 
union. 

8507. Wliat do you go by wiien saying it is higher- 
than ever? — It is higher than ever it was in my time. 
I go by the Census You -will find it has increased. 

8508. Mr. Sutherlasd. — H ave people come in and. 
built houses at Burtonport? — Yes. They have beem 
improving Burtonport for the last twelve years. 

8509. Have people from the country come in to reside 
in Burtonport ? — Ye.s. 

8510. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you spoken, 
to Mr. Green about the mackerel fishing? — ^No. 


Sir. Ilniiiel 
iJoherly. 


Mr. Daniel Doherty, ezamined. 


8511. Tho Chairman.— Tliere are some matters tliat 
you wi.sh to refer to? — Yes. The first is the question 
(if roads. All the older existing roads in the i^ses 
■were constructed at a time when there was no vehicular 
traffic in the district at all. At that -limo a cart was 
a stranger an-1 much rarer sight tlian a railway train 
is now. All t.ransport in the district was carried ou 
by means of back-loads on horses. James M'Bride 
of I;ower Cruit", non' apjiroaching the. hundredth year 
of his age, fished ten seasons at tho old Bosses 
lierring fishery when tho fisli were all taken away over- 
land, and in all those ten years he did not see a cart 
a Cozen times coming for herrings. That was in the 
late thirties and early forties of the last century. 
Plenty of old people yet living remember when there 
were only two carts in Diingloe, and such a vehicle 
as 0 . car was entirely unknown any nearer than Letfcer- 
konny. In later times four or five “ truckle carts ” with 
very low wheels w’ould occa.“ionalIy come from Bally- 
hofey and Stranorlar for herrings to the Eoasee. They 
Imd to go in a body in order tliat the driv.yrs might aid 
one another in eixfricating the carts out of the muddy, 
soft portions of the joads in which they frequently 
sank ; often, too, tho drivers would be obliged to pull 
acmfula of heather on the moors along the roads and 
l« spread and trample it down in the soft spots to 
enable their horses and carts <o get safely across. 
When the old roads wore designed they were only 
intended and prepared for tho then existing traffic ; 
consequently tliey are very defective and quite un- 
suited for latter-day needs, when the traffic of the 
district has developed to an extent that no one could 
by any foresight or stretch of imagination have fore- 
Bcen even so short a time as twenty years back. No 
pains wera -talcsn to run the old roads along level 
routes, as a Kttle rise or fall did not matter much to 
horses carrying back-loads. Latter-day cart and car 
horses daily and hourly pay the penalty of the crude, 
rough-and-ready engineering ideas of the designCTS of 
tlie old roads. For tho same reason, the old roads 
were made narrow, as a very moderate width served 
for the needs of the time. Besides, their purpose 
originally was to serve the needs of tlie townlands 
through which and near which they passed rather than 
to provide for any more extended intercourse. From 
this statement of facts it can be readily understood 
that the old roads are quite unsuited for present-dav 
nxiuirements, and their improvem«it, in the "way oit 
widening and levelling, is one ot the most crying 
needs of the district and one of the most essential 
pre-recitiisites to its prepress and prosperity. Thrir 
defective construction entails an enormous amount of 
extra labour and extra expense, as horses can only 
tlraw light loads on them. They are a danger to life, 
limb, and properly : they repel strangers, tourists, and 
visitors ; and in every way retard the material .odvanc©- 
menb of the distiict and ot its inhabitants. Tlie only 
really good roads in the Rosses are those constructed 
under the Congested Districts Board. Even on some 
of these roads, however, there are a few places where 


cutting and filling would greatly enhance their utility, 
as on the new Belcruit Mountain road, near the 
National school. Those new roads, made by ihe Con- 
gested Districts Board, opening up mofuntam tracts, 
have done an inmiensily of good by providing easy 
access to fuel, by giving facilities to new settlers 
taking up jmd reclaiming mountain lands and building 
new liouses thereon, by giving a means cf bringing 
lime^ seaweed, and othecr manures to help in the 
nclamation and profitable cultivation of the moun- 
tain land, and in various other ways. There ai^ 
great unoccupied and unopened mountain tracts still 
in this district, now almo.sfc wastei and utterly un- 
pro-Stable, which, if opened up by roads, could be- 
made very valuable for the purposes above stated, and 
■which would, to some extent at least, help to relieve 
the congestion along the sea-board. There is a road 
going from near Burtonport that they call the Keadue 
strand road. No -two vehicles can pass and it is very 
dangerous on winter nights. There are several other 
roa<ls in the district equally bad. 

8512. Most Itev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The herrings 
come over the Keadue road ? — Yes. Anotlier thing whichi 
would tend very much to the good of this district and 
which would raise the status of the people would be 
the establishment- of a technical soliool to teach our 
young men remunerative trades and handicrafts.. 
Whenever a cliance h-is been afforded them, our Rosses 
young men have shown themselves very apt pupils iiu 
picking up any new craft or trade. Their quick ac- 
quirement of the art of successfully managing fishing 
luggers, their <lexterity and skill in the local copper- 
age, their taking so readily to engine-driving (Iwth 
locomotive and stationary) and -any other skilled' 
trade at -which they get any little practice or 
observation, excite the wonder and admairation of 
people who spent a great part of their youth in learn- 
ing and served a long apprenticeship to th^e several 
trades. No less remarkable is the quickness of mind, 
hand, and eye, together with the skill and taste dis- 
playeii by Rosses girls in new trades, such as carpet- 
making, or in the long-established industries of plain 
and fancy knitting, crocheting, etc. It is a great 
pity, then, that people whom God has endowed with 
such faculties should not have them properly trained 
and turned to profitable account, instead of having 
to depend whe-rever they gi> on rough, unskilled 
labour, and being thus condemned to be “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” — ^hod-carriers, navvies, 
farm labourers, miners, etc. — in Scotland, America, 
and every other part of the industrial world, trampii^ 
the length and breadth of these lands in search oi 
rough, heavy, ill-paid labour, and often not able to 
find it. while all the time tliey are endowed with 
splendid natural capacities wliicli would fit them for 
any trade if only they were properly trained and 
directed. There is a number of allierl trades connected 
with the fishing which could, by a little fostering care, 
help, and encouragement, be carried out in this dis- 
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trirt. Theirc} is great need for another cooperage at 
some suitable centre such as Gortnasate. Only about 
7,000 barrels are made yearly at the Burtonport 
cooperage. Besides th^e there are more barrels 
used locally in an ordinary fishii^ season, and these 
have to be imported from Aberdeen and elsewhere. 
This should not be. iVe should be able, not alone to 
supply our own needs, bxit to export to other places. 
With our very lai^e supply of cheap labour in the 
Bosses, we ought to be more than able to compete 
with any industrial centre in the Three Kingdoms. 
Then boat-building, net-making, rope-making, are 
other industries of very large jiossibilities, which, to 
save time I will only mention. Their development 
here would add vastly to the prosperity of the district. 
Very large sums are sent out of the district yearly for 
these fishing requisites. An elfort should be made to 
keep this money at hcana and to make it the means of 
giviniT employment to numbers of our people who at 
present are forced to go to seek for it in foreign la^s. 
Besides the very great boon which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has conferred on the losses by the con- 
struction of new mountain roarls, it has earned tlie 
everlasting gratitude of the people and of all who have 
their welfare at heart by initiating and developing the 
fishing industry, at the instance and suggestion of the 
late lamented pastor of this parish, the Rev. Bernard 
Walker whose memory will, for this and numerous 
other beneficent acts, ever be held in kindly and gra^ 
fill lememberance by Bosses people. The fishing in- 
dustry has been of inestimable benefit to this place. 
It would take too long to simply enumerate the mani- 
fold advantages our people have derived from the fish- 
ing. Its effects are observ^able ji many ways all over 
the face of the country, and in the aspect and social 
condition of the people— in new houses and improv^ 
ments to old ones, in a more varied and generous die^ 
in better dress materials, in a general air of comfort 
and indep^dence to which, unfortunately, our people 
liad long been strangers. There is a umversal chorus 
of approval and commendation of the work of the Board 
in r^ard to this industrv. But what I should wish 
to point out is that there is yet considerable room for 
improvement We have advanced from the use of small 
yawls and caravels to large, splendid, si^aworthy open 
boats and sailmg luggers. I do not think it a rash 
prediction to say that there will soon be another step 
in advance from the latter to steam luggers. Stranger 
things have happened in the district within the last 
dozen years. Should not the Board be the first m this 
experiment, as it has been in others, and not let the 
credit of it go to some private firm ? From the very 
satisfactory success which has attended its other 
ventures in the fishing industry, I think it has no 
ground for fear or room for doubt that this also would 
be a success. There is just one little T^mt which fish- 
curers here feel would add considerably to the value 
of their fish in foreign markets, namely, a ‘ crowm 


brand. Our fish ate equal in quality to those bearing 14 ^ 19 (^ 5 ^ 
the “ crown ” brand, being usually bought at the same — 
port, at the same prico and cured as well as the Mr. Daniel 
"crowned” ones; and, consequently, aft a matter of Doherty, 
equality and justice, they should have the guarantee- 
ing “ crown,” and not be, as at present, sold at a sac- 
rifice. 

8513. The Cjiaieman. — Would not that be more 
easily done if the fishing were concentrated at certain 
places instead of being scattered over so many of these 
little bays and creeks ; would not it be difficult to 
have a brand such as is mentioned if you have too 
many curing stations along the coast? — We have two 
principal centra, Burtonport and Kincasslagh, and if 
the inspector took a few examples it would not cause 
much trouble. If he examined a few barrels, taken 
promiscuously, and they were right he could be fairly 
sure of the rest. 

8514. Mr. Sutherland. — Would the curers avail 
tliemselves of this brand?— They are most anxious. 

8515. The same as in Scotland?— I am mstincted 
they would. 

8516. You know the great additional trouble it causes 
the cuier, and the care with which he must select the 
lierrings? — They expect it would pay. The same fish 
are gob here a<s in Doivning’s Bay, but Downing’s Bay 
herrings liave the name in fchei market and they bring 
a better price. 

8517. I may mention as a fact for your encour^e- 
ment that in Scotland the profit in branding more th^ 
pays its wav, but how will the present Congested Dis- 
tricts Board supervise all this : you know what an 
elaborate system it requires under thq regulations? — 

I think esne inspector coilld do a big district, if he was 
allowed a good salary, but he must be a good eurer. 

The curers could send him notice when they are going 
to ship. 

8518. If you choose to adopt the Scotch system yon 
could get it as it stands, but yon understand this, that 
a Government Board in putting on a brand takes prac- 
tically the responsibility for the condition of the fish ; 
would the Congested Districts Board be ready to 
do that? — I only suggest that. I don’t know 
they will be ready to do, but I know they_ would be 
enhancing the value of the fish, and putting us on 
a level with other places. 

8519. You know the return the fish curers m Scot- 
land get in return for the payment of four pence m the 
fish barrel is two roubles in the Russian market : so 
there is not only the payment for the brand, but the 
additional care and trouble?— We are prepared to 
give it a trial any way. 

8520. The Chairmas,- Are you engaged in fislung t 
—I fished for the first few years. Now I am engaged 
in curing for a number of years. I cured for tins 
Donegal Fishing Company. I served _my time with 
them. They have done a lot of good in this district. . 

I am now engaged with others. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SEVENTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock A.M., 

At O’Donnell’s Hotel, Burton Port. 

Present; The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
CoLouB, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus 
Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. MrcEiEL Doogan examined. 

Oci. L5, 1906. 8521. The Chaiesian. — Where do you come from? — we must hear the other? — With regard to the im- 

— I come from Gweedore. I am a farmer there, and , provemeiit of the district, I think much good would 
.Mr Michael am rate collector of the district in Gweedore and . be done by making roads into townlands where there 
Uoogan. Cloghaneely. I am intimately acquainted with the are no roads at all, and where tlie people have no 

people. My valuation is £7 10s. I live near the means of getting their merchandise or crops to market 
mountains, three miles from the shore. or any other place. There are different places in my 

8522. Do you live on the land entirely ? — No. I district where the people have to carry everything they 

am, as I have stated, rate collector, and I have got bring in or bring out on their backs for a mile or two 

a shop. I wish to give some evidence with regard to miles until they get to a county road. One of these 

the Gweedore estate, and some statements made by districts is that lying between CroUy Bridge and Tor ; 

Colonel Irvine. In the first place lie said that the another is the Dunlewy distiict, viz., Glenthoman, 

landlord expended a lot of money by improving the Meenabol, Meenacreva, Meenagoppoge. All these 

estate and building houses for tenants, and giving places are in a bad way for roads. Of course 

tenants new cuts, free of rent, for seven years. My no money has been expended on these congested dis- 

father, who was the holder of a new cut on the farm tricts for years. In Gweedore there was a boat-slip 

I live in at present, paid a certain amount for the constructed at Magheragallon some years ago, but it 

farm when he went into it — a sum of £5. The rent was quite inadequate for the fishermen to land 

was increased immediately after he improved it. It their boats. Something like £200 has been expended 

was formerly 10s., and was raised then to £1. The on this pier, but it has been broken up. and is in 

:sarae applies to all others that I am aware of. Colonel much need of repair. 

Irvine stated that the landlord Wilt houses for the 8527. Sir John Colomb. — How far is this pier from 
tenants; I am not aware of any houses that he built your house? — About four miles. 

for the tenants. The landlord built houses. He built 8528. The Chaieman. — We have heard that in cases 
a residence at Gweedore. 'Ihat is the hotel ; and im- of sub-division, where sub-division has finally been 

mediately after that the dwellinghonse that the dispen- recognised by the landlord and new houses have beer 

sary doctor lived in. That was rented. I think the rent built, that there was no actual increase of rent in 

was £10 or £12 a year. And he built a house for a that case, but that there was merely a rearrangement 

gamekeeper. That was rented, and a pensioner lived of the original rent between the original tenants and 

in that tiouse for twenty-two years, at a rent of £3, those with whom he subdivided — do you agree with 

a small thatched house, and when the pensioner died that or not? — No. Formerly, when the land was 

his family sold out, and it is now in the hands of a -divided and new houses wei-e put up, the rent was 

tenant. He built another house convenient to the increased by the landlord. 

place in which I live. It was occupied by Mr. 8529. Do you think the total rent was made greater ? 
Enoch Williams, a coastguard pensioner. The rent — The total rent about sixteen years ago on the 

was £6 yearly, with a farm attached. Recently there Gweedore Estate was about £1,600. It is now given 

was portion of this land that had been sold. Colonel hy Colonel Irvine at £700.* 

Irvine said that no sub-division was allowed by 8530. Suppose you were an original tenant, at a 
(he landlord within the last seven years. He lent of £2 a year, and sub-divided your holding into 

also said the landlord did not consent to any sub- 'two lots, what we were told happened was that you 

division. The landlord’s sub-agent sold a farm in would then pay £1 and the holaer of the other lot 

my townland, the townland of Meendenygamp ; a would pay £1, making in all the original sum of £2 ? 

farm containing about sixty acres. The mountain — f daresay that has been done since the Land Corn- 

portion of the larm was cut into three cuts, and he mission dealt with cases, but prior to that it was 

sold them in fifteen-acre lots. I was the purchaser fhe case, and in any cases where the holding was 

of one of the lots myself. That was in March, 1899. sub-divided the rent was increased. 

Within the last three years he has consented to the 8531. What time was that? — Before the Act of 

sub-division of two farms in the townland of Dun- 1881. 

lewy. Last year he consented to the division of a 8532. As a rate collector you have a good oppor- 
farm in a townland named Mugheralosh between two tunity of knowing the condition of the people of the 
families named Doherty. district? — I have. 

2523. Sir John Colomb. — What was the size of the 8533. What is your general impression of the 

farm ? — I don’t know the acreage, but the rent was general condition of the people in this district — are 
about 30s., and the valuation 28s. they fairly comfortable or are they not? — No, they 

8524. Was it moorland? — It was arable land’ a not; because they have to emigrate every year to 

good deal of rocks. America or go to Scotland or England or the adjoin- 

8525. Mr. Sutherland. — That is scarcely what we counties to earn money on which to subsist, be- 

are inquiring into. What we wanted specially to cause the crops on their farm cannot produce as much 
hear at this meeting was whether there was any truth '''iff support a family. 

in the statement that the people would not migrate to 8534. Do you consider that with what they earn in 

better holdings if they got the opportunity? — I be- Scotland as migratory labourers, and what they earn 

lieve they would migrate if they got the opportunity, at fishing, they get along fairly well, or are they still 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Witness w.as anxious very poor? — In a large district like Gweedore theie 

to KDut certain evidence given with regard to the are perhaps from 60 to 100 families who have fishing. 

lives. _ ^ That does not apply to the whole district, where there 

8526. The Chaiem.an, — T. think it we hear one side is a population of about 1,000 house-holds. There is 

• See Questions 8319-51. 
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only a small handful of people fishing altogether 
compared with those who do not. There are plenty 
of people who don’t fish, and have no means of fish- 

35. I suppose when the fishing is in full working 
order there is a certain indirect advantage to these 
districts from such work as curing ? — Yes, in some 
cases ; and in other girls are imported for the work. 

8536. Is that tendency decreasing, and have more 
Irish girls been employed recently?— Of course Irisli' 
girls are learning to do these things, such as curing, 
and all that. 

8537. Do you think the condition of Gweedore has 
improved within the last twelve or fifteen years ? — 
In some respects there may be an improvement, more 
or less, by people going abroad and earning money, 
and in various ways. 

8538. Did not they emigrate to England and Scot- 
land twenty years ago ? — They did. 

8539. How do you account for the improvement ? — 
Labour was not so good then as it has been in recent 
years, even in Scotland and England, Works were 
not so numerous ; and then the construction of the 
railway from Letterkenny to Burtonport gave a cer- 
tain amount of employment to the jjeople. 

8540. But you think there is an improvement ? — 
Not much improvement indeed. I would not say 
there is very much improvement. 

8541. Don’t you think the people have got more 
money than they had fifteen years ago? — I don’t be- 
lieve the money is so lavish. There was as mucJi 
money fifteen years ago as at present. 

8542. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou are the rate collector. 
What is the rate at present ? — 4i. in the £ on land 
for the year, and 6s. Sc?, on buildings. 

8543. Do you find that the poor people find it diffi- 
cult to pay their rates ? — They do find it very difficult 
sometimes, because I have sometimes to lodge the rate 
myself until they get the amount made up ; and a 
number of poor people in my district who pay rates 
every half year get no return in roads ; and when 
you speak to the District Councillors they say that 
since the passing of the Local Government Act they 
are limited to a certain expenditure on roads, and 
they cannot exceed that limit without getting power 
from the Local Government Board. The District 
Council are handicapped that way in making im- 
provements. because the Local Government Board pro- 
bably would not sanction the expenditure,* and even 
if they did the taxes ai-e so high that the people 
would not pay it. 

8544. Making a new road would, of course, entail 
higher taxation? — Yes. 

8544a. Is there much outdoor relief in vour dis- 
trict ? — There is not much outdoor relief. There arc- 
some cases. 

8545. But you think the rates press heavily on tlio 
poorer classes? — They do, because they always com- 
plain ; and, of course, the rates are higher now than 
they were seven or eight years ago in this district, 
before the Local Government Act was passed ; for the 
simple reason that the landlord had to pay all the 
poor rates under £4 valuation, and now all the 
tenants have to pay tiieir share of the poor rates, 
which are combined with the general rates, and the 
rates now are higher than they were in proportion 
before tlie passing of tlie Local Government Act. 

8546. Therefore, it presses more heavily on the poor 
people than it used to do? — Yes. 

8547. The Chaikmak. — I think you bold Mr. 
Sutherland that the people would take farms in other 
uarts of Ireland if they were ofiered to them? — I do 
believe they would. 

8547a. Do you mean men who actually hold land 
here or their sons? — I believe the younger men, and 
even some of the older class, miglit move a reason- 
able distance if they got suitable farms to settle down 

8548. Do you think would they give over their pre- 
sent holdings for the enlargement of other holdings 
in the neighbourhood if they got better farms some- 
where else ? — It might not occur in every case, but I 
do believe that some people would move. 

8549. Sir John- Coiomb. — You said that the rental 
of Gweedore Estate was £1,600 a year? — Yes, I heard 
so. 

8550. Did you hear the agent say yesterday that 
it was £720? — Yes, at present; but he did not take 
into consideration the amount by which the Land 
Commissioners reduced the rent. 

• See footnote, p. J06, i 


8551. Do you mean the rental of the estate now 
is £1,600 a year? — No, but it was twenty years ago. 

8652. You have given us instances of large farms 
being sub-divided. You bought some of the sub- 
divisions. Tell us what was the acreage you got and 
what you gave for it? — I bought one portion — fifteen 
acres it was supposed to be. The valuation of that 
at present is 5«., moorland ; and 1 gave £30 for it, 
and there is £1 of rent put on it. 

8553. You bought it fcecause it would pay you to 
do it? — I bought it as a liberty for my cattle and 
sheep just to run on ; not for the land, but for the 
liberty. 

8554. I suppose it does pay you? — There is plenty 

of moorland behind it ; but in order not to be hemmed 
in I bought it, , 

8565. But one way or anoth^ it pays you to give 
£30 for the fifteen acres, subject to £1 rent ? — I 
bought it for convenience. 

8556. In the other case in which you bought sub- 
divided land what was the acreage, and what did 
you give? — The second portion was between fifteen 
and twenty acres. It was in between the place I live 
on and the place I bought before. I gave over £40 
for it. The rent is £1 5s. 

8557. That was to consolidate and enlarge your 
holding ? — Yes. 

8558. The Chairmax.— O f course you were prepared 
in the second instance 'to give more than it was worth 
in order to consolidate your holding ? — Yes ; I had 
other land to part with elsewhere. There was none 
of it arable land. 

8560. Sir John Colomb. — Did you part with other 
land? — I did. There was a good house built on the 
other farm I sold. 

8561. You sold a farm right out? — Yes. 

8562. What was the rent pf the farm you sold right 
out? — It was 15s. 

8563. What did you get for the tenants interest in 
it ?— £70. 

8564. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would the 
house be worth ? — £40 or £50. 

85^. Sir John Colomb. — Was the hcfuse up the 
mountains? — was near the sea-shore. 

8566. When you spoke about the position of tenants 
under £4 valuation prior to the passing of the Local 
Government Act the rates were paid by the landlord ? 
—Yes. 

8567. When the change was made was not there a 
deduction made from the rents by law to balance the 
loss to the tenants owing to their having to pay rates, 
which formerly they did not have to pay? — That is 
so ; but in a great many instances the tenants don’t 
get it back in lieu of rates, because I hear them com- 
plain every day with regard to that. 

8568. But, as a matter of fart, that is the law. 
You collect rates from- people on the mountains and 
people living near the sea? — Yes. 

8569. You find that generally, as rate collectors 
always find, that nobody likes to pay. Do you find 
the diffirulty of getting the rates greater at the sea- 
shore than in the mountainous parts ? — It depends 
on the time. Sometimes, when the market prices for 
cattle and sheep may be better than at other times, 
the rate woulil be more easily got in the inlands parts, 
and when the markets are bad for sheep and cattle 
it is harder to get money there. Then there are other 
resources along the seaboard at certain times of tlie 
year. They have money in the month of November 
and the month of May from the hiring of members of 
the family, and very often we have to stand out of 
the rates until tliesc people come back from the har- 
vest and from the Lagan. 

8570. Can you give the Commission a general 
opinion on this point : whether, taking the ups and 
downs in both cases, you would say it is easier, as a 
rule, for people near the sea to p-ay rates than 
it is for people in the mountain parts ? — In some 
cases it is as easy for the people on the sea-shore as 
on the mountains, and in other cases it is harder for 
the people on the mountains to pay. 

8571. Mr. SuTHEBLAND. — You are aware we are in- 
quiring into the question of congestion and the pro- 
bable remedies for it. You live in a congested dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

8572. What, in your opinion, is the cure for con- 
gestion? — My opinion is more labour, or more facili- 
ties being put in the way of the people earning a 
living — such as the establishment of cottage factories, 
or local industries of that sort, and the making of 
new roads ani boat-slips along the roast and on some 
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islands whers the people could be more readily en- 
gaged in fishing. I have seen horses with carts going 
into the sea last year at Magheroaty to take fish from 
the boats, as they could not land for want of a land- 
ing place even at high water. 

§573. In your opinion, would that cure congestion? 
-—I do believe it would in a great way. 

8574. There would be still as many people on the 
land, and more perhaps? — There would, and more. 

8575. The majority would live by the land? — And 
what they could earn otherwise between fishing and 
going away. 

8576. Is it your opinion they have no desire 
for an increase of land ? — In some cases there would 
be a desire for an increase of land, 

8577. Where coaid they get it in your district? — 
There are some tractsitof mountain going waste that 
could be occupied. 

8578. Could new holdings be made there to relieve 
congestion ? — Yes. 

8579. And even if that were done, do you think 
there would be need for them to leave the place 


altogether, and go to another part of Ireland ? — That 
would aE depend on how the land to ' be reclaimed 
would turn out. 

8580. Are not you of opinion that there is better 
land than in Gweedore in other parts of Ireland not 
far away ? — In other counties, I believe people would 
go if they got a fair place. 

8581. You are not sure about it? — I am not sure. 

8582. Would you go yourself? — Mine is an excep- 
tional case. I might not go ; but, 'of course, that 
would not be a precedent for others. 

8583. A great deal would depend on the conditions 
on which the new land was offered to them, and the 
arrangements made for the land they hold now? — 
Yes, 

8583a. Suppose tlie conditions were favourable, 
better than they have now, and all arrangements were 
made for planting them: down on new holdings, yon 
think some would migrate — can you give us any idea 
of how many would go ? — I could not. 

8584. You would not go yourself ? — I am a rate 
collector, and have various ways of living. 
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8585. The Chaiiiman. — Y ou live in Burtonport, and 
own a hotel there 1 — Yes. 

8586. You are interested in the question of granite 
here? — I have tried to encourage people to come here 
and start the granite industry. 

8587. You were a shareholder in the company ? — 
In the former company I was. 

8588. ' You heard the evidence given the other night ? 
— Yes. I heard the evidence given by Monsignor 
Walker and Mr. Spargo. 

8589. Were you aware before that evidence that 
£25,000 was given to the vendor when the company 
was formed ? — I was. I did not read the prospectus 
yery carefully I may say, or else if I had studied it 
I would not have invest^ my money under the cir- 
cumstances. 

8590. Did the fact that £26,000 was to be given to 
the vendor appear in the prospectus? — It did. 

8591. If a company is formed with a capital of, 
say, £50,000, surely it is a fearful millstone to tie 
round the neck of the shareholders that 50 per cent, 
should be given to the vendor as purchase money ? — 
It was ridiculous. 

8592. Sir John Colomb. — I t was paid in cash and 
not in shares ? — It was paid in cash. The £50,000 
was fully paid up, and this was taken out of the 
capital. 

8593. The Chaibman. — I t is hardly surprising that 
a company formed under those conditions should fail ? 
—They spent the whole of the remainder of the money 
in developing. I think the money was honestly spent 
in developing the quarries, and it was loft in a pretty 
fair state. 

8594. Do you think if the company had paid less 
to the vendor, and had greater capit.il at its dis- 
posal tliat it would Jiave been successful? — I believe 
it would be a success. 

8595. It seems a very largo price for a quarry in 
the original lease of which the terms were that no- 
thing should be paid for ten years, and then only two 
sliillings per ton royalty ; and that £26,000 should be 
given to the vendor? — It does. It is a vast district, 
reaching from Crolly Bridge to the sea, and contain- 
ing seventy square miles of rock of very valuable com- 
position. The terms on which it was let by the land- 
lord were very moderate and very fair. 

8596. Mr. Sitihereani). — I t is valuable according 
to the value you can get out of it? — It is. The stone 
is of a splendid quality. 

8597. The Chairman.— D o you think there was a 
bona-fide attempt made to put the granite on the 
market? — There have been nine cargoes of the granite 
sold during the working of the company. 

8598. Sir John Colomb. — O n the prospectus was 
there any estimate of the cost of working the granite 
and of the cost of freight to where the probable mar- 
kets were ? — Aberdeen is the great market of the world 
Jor granite. 

8599. Was there any estimate made of the cost 
■of prodneing the granite, the freight to where it was 
to be sold, and the probable price it would fetcli ? — 
Yes i there was in the prospectus. There always is. 


8601. The Chairman. — Can you tell us the reason 
why the company failed to sell the granite? — They 
have not failed to seU it. There were eight or nine 
cargoes sold. 

8602. Why did it come to an end ? — There was too 
much money spent on development. They made a 
railway to the sea, and brought a lot of material. In 
the opening of a quarry there is a lot of expense in 
getting from the surface down to the proper kind of 
rock. There is a lot of labour expended which gives 
no immediate results. It is now in apple-pie order 
for going ahead. This pier at Kinoasslagh, which has 
been constructed, has made it a hundred-fold more 
valuable. The granite exists there near the pier and ' 
can be run aboard at very little cost. 

8603. The engineers who were engaged in the former 
enterprise are possibly aware of what you have just 
told the Commission ; is it not surprising that they 
have not suggested to any company that this thing 
might be taken up profitably ? — Yes. There were a 
lot of very eminent men who reported on it, whose 
names I have hero. 

8604. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How recently have 
they been here ? — Before the last company was formed. 

8605. Within the last half-year ? — No ; there were 
none reported within the last half-year. 

8606. The Chairman. — When your granite came to 

be tested was any flaw found in it? — No. It was 

found perfect. I have specimens here both in the 
rough 'and polished. 

8607. Sir John Colomb. — You have told me there 
was an estimate of the cost of development, and all 
that ; have you any means of knowing whether when 
the quarry came to be worked the expense ex- 
ceeded the estimate. You say there was so much 
money spent on the actual development, and it so 
enormously exceeded the estimated cost that the com- 
pany was thereby broken down? — I don’t think the 
prospectus would show tiie opening up at all. It 
would give the price of the granite in Aberdeen, the 
cost of taking out the stone ready to get down 
and of the best quality, but it would not go into the 
cost of getting at that stone or clearing the outside 
surface, which always exists in the case of granite. 

8608. Therefore, that estimate was not correct? — ^It 
was not correct in that respect that it did not take 
into account the cost of clearing the outside surface, 
which was very great in that case. 

8609. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you at all hopeful if 
it were started again it would succeed this time ? — I 
am, and, more than that, I consider it is an industry 
that should be created here. Fishing is an industry 
which may be here to-day and away to-morrow. If 
the fishing fails the people will feel it very much, for 
the simple reason that they have nothing to fall back 
on. Tlie Scotch labour market now is nearly a thing 
of the past, They used to go in very large numbers to 
Scotland ivith hooks and mow down corn, and get very 
fair wages, being paid by piece work. Now, the 
leapers and binilers have done away with that, and 
the large farmers in Scotland are able to do their 
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work with the men called tli© Hinds men employed 
*11 the year round, without the aid of migratory 
labour. In such a case if the fishing failed, what 
have we to take to? 

8610. Is there demand enough to make the industry 
pay? — There is any quantity of demand in Aberdeen. 
They axe importing granite from Norway in cargoes 
in thousands and thousands of tons. I heard the 
number of tons that were imported last year. I can- 
not see why, if we have abundance of granite in Ire- 
land, it should not come from tliis country instead 
of from Norway. 

8611. The CsAiinnAN. — Can you tell us how the 
freight from here to . Abeideen compares with the 
freight from Norway to Aberdeen? — F'reight to Liver- 
pool or Gaiston or any English ports can be . got at 
four shillings a ton, and from Kincasslagh, where ves- 
sels of 2,000 tons can. come in, it can be got at two 
shillings a ton. Large vessels require smaller 
freights. 

8612. Would you propose to send this granite to 
Oarston or A'rerdeen ? — We would send to both. We 
would take orders direct, and send them to the market 
— that is Aberdeen. 

8613. That is where they finisli it and polish it? — 
Yes. It is the recognised market of the woidd. 

8614. I couli not understand fj'om Mr. Spargo 
whether it was to be sent to Aberdeen to be polished 
and sold as Aberdeen granite, or that it should com- 
pete with it? — What I presume the company, which 
have underwritten £55,000, intend to do is to work 
this granite on the spot, finish it, put down polishing 
mills, saw mills, crusliing machinery, and everything 
else, and complete the whole thing, and take orders 
on the spot for England, America, or anywhere else, 
and make headstones, and poli.sh and finish them, as 
well as all kinds of monumental work. 

8615. Sir .John Colomb. — Can you tell me what was 
tire freight on Lire cargoes of granite which were ex- 
ported? — Four shillings. 

8616. The Chairman. — Since you got the new pier 
it is halved?—.! am certain it would be halved. 

8617. Most Rev. Dr. O'Doknei.l. — But the granite 
is not yet opened in a regular quarry at the new pier? 
— It is not opened. It is just to be opened. It over- 
h.ings the new pier. 

8618. Under the new circumstances do you look to 
Aberdeen as being your market to any 'extent? — I 
don’t believe in looking to Aberdeen as the sole mar- 
ket for us. I believe in getting orders direct from Eng- 
land or anywhere granite is required all over the 
world, and we can take out the stuff with the cheap 
labour we have here. A quarryman in Aberdeen or 
Peterhead gets twenty-five shillings a week. We can 
gel labour here from fifteen shillings a week. That 
in itself is a profit. The stone is all over the surface 
here. They have nut to strip the rock. The Aber- 
deen and Peterhead men have tc take away a lot of 
soil. Here we have nothing to do but take the rock 
down. I remember ap in the quarry here in one 
blast we took down 140 tons of red granite in one 
shot. 

8619. Sir John Colomb. — Did the vessels which 
took the granite to Garston at four shillings a ton 
come here in ballast? — They did not bring a cargo 
here. 

8620. Therefore, the four shillings a ton had to pay 
the cost of bringing the vessel here and going back 
with the granite ? — Yes. 

8621. Are you quite certain it was only four shil- 
lings'? — I am'certain, because I am intimate with the 
granite and all its working since it started. 

8622. Mr. ScTHEttLAND.— I am afraid you are as- 
suming that all the granite in Scotland is in Aber- 
deen ? — No ; but it is the market. 

8623. But the granite is as plentiful in other parts 
of Scotland as in Aberdeen, but it is not developed at 
the present time for the same reason as hero, that 
there is not so much of it — did you take all that into 
account ? — Yes ; but I also take into account that they 
are importing Norway granite. If Scotland is so full 
of it, I cannot see why they should import it from 
Norway. 

8624. T have heard it now for the first time? — IHr. 
B^ce, the Chief Secretary, when he was here ad- 
mitted that fact, and he is intimate with the granite 
industry. He admitted that there is any quantity of 
Norway granite coming in, and he said here in Bur- 
tonport, “Why not .Irish?” 

8625. The Chairman. — Your point is that labour is 
so much cheaper here that that in itself would be a 


tremendous advantage?— I want to say that this com- 
panv now be’ng formed- want no financial aid from 
•the Congested Districts Board to recommend it, but 
wiiat, they do ask is that an independent expert 
opinion regarding this granite shoidd be obtained, 
and that if they start an independent industry with- 
out help from the Congested Districts Board, their 
efforts should ■ be recognised in the form of a bonus. 
That is, suppose that here in a congested area a per- 
manent industry- were established they should get a 
bonus for the number of men they employ. If they 
don’t employ any the Board pays nothing. If they 
employ 1,000 men they are entitled to 1,000 times 
what tl'.e Board would consider a fair -bonus. It 
would be forming a permanent industry, and help to 
settle the question once for all. 

8626. .Sir John Colomb. — You ask no. financial aid 
at the start, but a bounty on the export of granite? — 
Ao, but on the employment of the people in tfie con- 
gested ar-;-a over whom the Congested Districts Board 
have the care. 

8627. That is a bounty ? — Yes. 

^28. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A public grant? 

8629. For how long?--Tliat would be determined 
by the Board, being willing to recognise the eSorts to 
stimulati th.A people. 

8630. Sir John Colomb. —What do you think would 
be the result in Scotland of giving a bounty of public 
money to which the Scotch contribute, to support an 
industry to compete against the granite in Scotland ? 
—We are encouraging every kind of industry. We 
have a precedent for asking this. 

8631. I am asking your opinion on this point? — It 
has been settled by the Congested Districts Board, 
which has given bonuses to industries in this locality. 
The carpet factories were built by the Congested Dis- 
^icts Board, or out of funds provided by the Board. 
There have been subsidies given to trading steamers 
to bring goods from Derry to Burtonport, and we are 
not asking more than what we have a precedent to 
go by. 

8632. To shorten matters, what you are asking is 
that the same principle which the Congested Districts 
Board lias applied to other industries should be applied 
to the granite industry? — That is it. 

8633. Mr. Suthehland.— W ouldnot it be fairer, sup- 
pose you were to get assistance, that it shosild be on 
the result produced so mucli per ton exported and 
sold? — I don’t think it is oh the result as a commer- 
cial enterprise that a public Board should give aid, bat 
according to the number of people employed. 

, 8634. In fact you want the quaiTy to be started as 
a kind of relief work?— No ; I would not have it in 
any sense like tliat. 

8635. But a bounty on the mimbcr of people em- 
ployed would be no check on how you cany on, 
whereas a bounty on the granite sold would be .a test of 
how to pay by the result pioduced ? — ^Men would not 
be paid for doing nothing. 

8636. The Gongi^ted Districts • Board ycni mean 
should pay a premium on eo-ery mau employed in the 
works. Would the Congested Districts B^rd have 
control over the number of men employed ? — Cer- 
tainly not. They are only paying it as a public autho- 
rity. 

8638. The Chairman. — In your view there Is no 
difference of principle between a grant to helj) llie for- 
mation of an industry and pajdng a Imnus such as you 
describe at the other end of the opei'ation? — I say the 
company should siiow its ftona fidcs by starting the 
industry, and if tliey succeed in creating a great in- 
dustry I think their efforts should be recognised. 

8639. Let us assume that. It is all a question of 
how it is to be done? — The capitation grant is the 
proper tiling. 

^40. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it make 
much difference to you if the aid took the form of a 
bonus on the output rather than, on the number of men 
employed? — I think it would be a heavy tax on the 
Congested Districts B^iard, because wo eould sell a. 
lot of macadam ; we could sell thousands and thou- 
sands of tons, but whatever shape the Board tliink it 
should be given 

8641. Mr. Sutherland. — ^T hat would be a premium, 
by result that would not bo open to the objection of 
the other?— I think it is a matter for the consideration 
of the Board. I am only making my suggestion, 

8642. There is another consideration. You can 
scarcely say your.self that the history of this company 
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, is one that would inspire confidence in those who may 
have money to invest ? — That is the reason we ask for 
an independent expert opinion by an expert appointed 
•by the Congested Districts Board. 

8643. I should have thought yon would have begun 
with the expert opinion ? — We have had expert, opinion 
•but they were employed by the company, and cannot 
be considered quite so ind^endent as am expert em- 
ployed by a public authority. 

8644. Why did you allow the management to go out 
of your locality at all — the promotion of the company ? 
—We have not the capital to put into it. 

8645. You did put it in your capital? — Yes, but a 
small sum in proportion to what others put in. 

8646. The Chaikman. — Nobody here could float a 
company? — They have not the general knowledge of 
the parties who are accustomed to it. 

8647. Is your desire for an expert opinion from the 
Congested Districts Board in order to check the reports 
furnished by the promoters of the company and give 
confidence to the district by enabling people to know 
that if they invest their money they will have a toler- 
ably good chance of getting a return on it ? — Quite so. 

8648. Mr. Sutherland. — What sort of expert opinion 
would you like — one from a granite manufacturer? — 
Yes ; but lie must not be a person connected in any 
other waj' with a granite concern. 

8649. The Chairman. — There havi^ been a failure 
of the last company you axe not quite certain of the 
?)on<i fides of any company which starts on new lines. 
The new company gets an expert opinion and furnishes 
a report. You liave no means of testing ihat report., 
and you hesitate to invest your money in an under- 
taking of which you are not quite sure. You, there- 
fore, ask that the Congested Districts Board may send 
an expert to make a report on which you can rely in 
order to check the data furnished by the company s 
report ? — I donT do that on my own behalf. 

8650. But that is the view you take?— Yes. There 
is no doubt at all about it that this company is ready 
to go on. 

3651. What is the capital ?— About £55,000 is under- 


8653. How much is the first issue to be? — The pro- 
spectus is not out yet, but I know the gentleman who 
is starting it. He is an Irishman. 

8654. I think you want to have the herring barrels 
here branded ? — I want to have a brand put on tlie 
herring barrels in order that small local curei-s here may 
be encouraged. The name of the men who have been a 
long time in the trade in Scotland is sufficient guar- 
antee for the cure ; but the Crown brand being put on 
in this way by an independent Government judge or 
expert would put the small curcr on the same basis as 
the other— that is, it would be a guarantee of qu^ity. 

8655. Your next point is as regards boat building ?— 

Boat building could be developed here, and would be 
self supporting. , „ 

8656. You mean building fishing boats?— Yes. T\o 
get all our boats from Portrusli and Jloville. They 
run great risks bringing them liero by steamer. Tliey 
must put them on deck, and they are liable in winter 
time to be washed off. It would also tram a body of 
young men, as they are trained in the cooperage hei-e, to 
be self-supporting. They could do the work here. The 
timber could be got as easily here as a-t Portrusli or 
Moville. You would see a lot of boat buildem here. 
There is onlv one boat buil-ier in the district. He can 
only build about one-fiftie+h part of all the boats that 
come in. The boots given by the Congested Distncts 
Board arc built at Moville and Portrush. 

8657. Most Rev. Dr. O-DoNSEix.-Of which class of 
boats do YOU speak now ?-The large yawls, thirty feet 
long. It ‘is not the luggers that I refer to. 

8658. The Chairman.— Tliese are the ones they use 

for the salmon fishery?— Yes. i,i 

8659. You would not suggest that the luggers should , 
be built hcre?-Tn time we could turn 

lieve, but at present IheTe is room for a boat builder 
here and an atidil-onal lot of apprentices. If there 
»ere one iMM i».on kere to teach the .ppientiee. Hie 
hoats could ho Imill here more chceplr. Ill freight 
from Moville is heavy, and the risk of washing over- 
board is great. _ 

8660. Is the builder here a .. 

8661. He won't take any apprentices?- 1 dont think 
he is anxious u. lake any apprentices. He has one 
apprentice. I think he is anxious to keep the trade m 


his own hands. The boat building would be self-sup- 
porting and would he no loss to the Congested Dis- 
tricts i’oard. It would be very important to have it on 
the spot here, an.I it would trail' ihe yo\ing men. The 
young men have nothing to turn to here except the 
cooperage, and they have turneu cut .a lot of young 
men ; and it is a great advantage to them now, getting 
thirl y-six shillings a week curing. 

8662. Sir John Colomb. — Are there no local 'Boat 
builders of sm.all boats? — There were some, but they 
are out of trade. They are old men now, and have 
given it up. 

8665. Why did not the young men follow in their 
father’s footsteps? — They have left to go to the fisFuig 
instead. 

8664. The Chairman. — I suppose there are some 
boats buUt by the people in the oountiy ; I saw a Boat 
being built by the people about two miles from here ? — 
Yes ; you might see an odd one. 

8665. You think the cooperage could be developed?— 
I think all the barrels required here could be made in 
the cooperage. 

8666. \Yould you suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should carry on the cooperage and erhploy 
more hands, or that they should hand it over to local men 
to run ? — I would suggest if there are local mai to take 
it up they should be encourag’id by getting timber from 
the Congested Districts Board, but apart from that, 1 
think the Board should employ more in the ono 
cooperage they have. I see no reason why they should 
not take in more apprentices and teach them. 

8667. Would not it be better for the Board to get 
rid of the whole thing? — It would if ’hey could get a 
man to take it up. 

8658. Do you know anybody who would do that? — I 
don’t know anyone at present. It would require a 
great deal of capital. You have to hold staves land 
barrels until this season of the year. 

8669. There is a certain risk in it. If you make a 
lot of barrels and the fisiiing fails you might have a 
difficulty in getting rid of your stuff? — That risk exists. 

8670. Do you think .anybody in the locality would 

undertake the risk and start the business? — I don’t 
think so at present. ^ 

8671. Do you think the Board would have to do it? 

Yes, unless .a small company was got up to take it 

over. Tho Board ha* done it up to the present. It 
has been self-supporting. If it was enlarg^ end more 
coopers were employed it would pay equally well. 

8672- You don’t see any objection to the Board be- 
coming coopexs on a big scale and competing with 
coopers in other places? — They have a foreman here, 
and they might as well employ over fifty as oyer ten. 

8673. There is a difference between carrying on a 
cooperage in a small way in order to teach a few hands 
how to become coopers and embarking with public 
funds on a large enterprise to compete with people 
who do carry on enterprise of the kind with private 
capital ?— Yes, but they are only catering for the Irish 
trade. 

8674. They are competing with public money against 
private money in other places? — The only barrel fac- 
tories that exist arc in .Scotland, and tho Board will 
only supply Irish ciircrs with the barrels. 

8675. There are barrels m.ade in Scotland by Scotch 
coopers. If no Irish, barrels were made the Scotch 
curers would bring their own baiTcls over with them, 
as I understand they do to a certain extent now. Do 
vou think it would he fair for the Congested Districts 
’Board, with the aid of public money, to start a 
cooperage on a large scale and make all the barrels 
necessary for the Irish trade to compete with Scotcli- 
made barrels made witli private money ?— I don t think 
thev would enter into competition at all. 

8676. ‘Why not ?— I cannot see how they would enter 
into competition if they only cater for the Irish trade. 
I think it ridiculous to have them sending over barrels 
from "Wick, training them down to Glasgow, shipping 
them across to Derrj',. and then sending them by tram 

^^3677. Mr. Suthv.rl.vnd. — ^^'hy is not the cause re- 
jjioved ? It is a very young industry here. 

8678 The Oh.airmas.— I t would be very simple if 
vou could Irishmen to do it here?— You have the 
case of the two voting men in the locality. They say 
the Board won't give them enough staves to make 
barrels. 

8679 Sutherland. — 'W'hy doii’t they get them 
themselves. Yqu talk about the usefulness of a brand 
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for CTCOuraging fish curers. The fish curers make the 
barrels themselves in Scotland- Thej tak& them here, 
and nevM' got any assistance to do it. Why should noi 
the same thing happen in Ireland. The Irish people 
are eq^ually intelligent. As good barrels are produced 
here. Why should they not be taken up ? — The young 
men are willing to work it. 

8680. Why should it not be l>egun? — It has been 
begun, but they say they are three-quartew of the year 
idle because the Congested Districts Board does not 
supply them with the raattriil to work on. 

8681. The Chairmak. — I n your view if people of that 
kind start a cooperage they ought to get the support 
of the Board in gndng them the materials necessary ? — 
That is the only thing they require. 

8682. Mr. Suthehlasd. — W hat is the practical diffi- 
culty in getting the staves? — They come from Norway, 
nnd you would have to ship a cargo direct. A cargo 
costa a lot of money, ami the young men, wlio are 
1 rained coopeffs, have not the money to pay for a cargo. 
We cannot get over that difficulty. 

8683. How was it got over in Scotland? — They have 
it on the spot in Scotland. Tliere are merchants there 
who store it. A man can go in and bu}' whateiver 
-material he wants. He lias not to put down his capital 
for a cargo. 

868'h The people wlio make the barrels iinpoit the 
staves?— I think you are mistaken in that. I Enow 
the coopers here ; tliey get the staves from merchants 
in Leith or Wick, from timber merchants. 

8685. But most of them import small cargoes direct 
for themselves?— These are the curers— laen with big 
capital. 

8686. They were all men without any capital to be- 
gin with? — They hare become capitalists. These young 
m*3i in a poor district like this .are quite difierent freon 
what you have in Scotland, 

8687. The Chairm.ax.— Y ou approve of the Parish 
Committees? — The Parish Committees ai'e very good. 
I am a member myself. The only thing wo require is 
more money. This is a very populous district. If wo 
are godng to do any good in any kind of a short time 
we must have more funds. What we would require 
here is £200 instead of £75, which is only a drop in 
the ocean. Then wa could go on to improve tha houses 
thoroughly, and build dairies and all that sort of thing. 
It has done a lot of good. The houses have improved 
wonderfully ; but suppose a man spends from £20 to 
£40 we can only givei liim from £2 to £3. That is not 
much of an enrouragemont. 

8689. Was it the custom before the est.iblisliment of 
the Parish Committees very largely to keep the cattle 
in the houses ? — It was. 

8690. Is that disappearing?— Ic has done away with 
it, and we give no grant to any person who has 
cattle in tiie house. 

8691. It is very rare now to see cattle in the house ? 
— Yea. 

8692. li it the same in Arranmore?— The same ap- 
plies theie. 

8693. If you had more money for the Parish Com- 
mittee would you merely extend the improvement of 
the houses or would you start other things?— We 
would go in for dairies which ai-e very much required. 
The milk is generally kept in the houses, which are 
not good places to keep ic. 

8694. Do you think anything can bo done to induce 
the people to spray more ? — That can be done. They 
give prizes for that. 

8695. They spray very little? — Yes. 

8696. Are vou a believer in spraying ? — I am. 

8697. Mr. Kavaxagh.— D o you believe compulsory 
spraying could ever be carried out? — It would be a 
rather stringent thing to do. 

8698. You would not approve of it ? — I would not 
approve of compelling any man to do what he should 
do for his own sake. 

8699. You might say the same applies to sheep- 
dipping; don’t you think potato-spraying might be 
included in the compulsion? — If it was considered a 
necessity it certainly should be insisted on. The 
material does not cost much. 

8700. The Chairmax. — I suppose your view is that 
it would be much better to do it by encouraging people 
than by attempting to compel them? — Yes. 

8701. You want to say sotmihing about the land 

in the landlord's hands? — Yts. There are about 

eighty acres of land — Sir Nicolas Gosselin’s farm. If 


that estate is going to be bought as I expect it will ,, 

be, then the island of Iniscoo, which is in the land- ‘ 

lord’s hands, and Roshin and Clcgher, should not be joi,,, 
given, w private individuals. The poor people have Sweeuey. 
no land for their cattle, and the landlord gives away 
this tract of eighty acres to a man who lives most of 
the year in London. I consider this to be an abuse. 

8702. Sir John Colomb. — If you cut it up into a 
number of holdings, and taking the condition of this 
distidet into consideration, would not it immediately 
follow tliat those holdings would be immediately further 
cut up by the people ? — i don’t suggest that it should be 
cut up into holdings, but what I do suggest is, that as 
tlie poor people have been very badly oS for grazing 
in Clogher ic should be added to the holdings which 
exist in the immediate vicinity. 

8703. As commonage for certain tenants? — As an 
outlet for cattle. 

8704. As grazing in common for the whole of the 
tenants, or do you mean to split it up and give w 
each his own parcel? — Either of these ways, whichever 
would be better. 

8705. Is it your proposal that if the Congested Dis- 
cricts Board do acquire that land they should split 
it up ? — Certainly, 

8706. Is there any guarantee that when they have 
done that the same ching won’t happen that has 
liappened all round here and that it will not be sub- 
divided ? — They would not subdivide that. 

8707. Is it not the case thac they are sub-dividing 
everywhere ? — My idea is that sub-division should not 
be allowed, and if the Congested Districts Board buy 
and then sell to teiiancs sub-division would become 
impossible. Tliey don't allow it until the instalments 
are paid off, which means after sixty-eight and a half 
years. It is not l^al to sub-divide before that. I have 
instances of that in Arranmore, where they have sold. 

8708. That is the law, but ic is also the law that 
under the Acc of 1881 tliey cannot sub-divide, and yet 
they do? — One tenant in Arranmore tried to sub- 
divide and they have compelled him to vacate the 
heuse and live in one house. 

8709. Mr. Sutherland. — IVho did that? — The Con- 
gested Districts Board, They have taken steps to 
eject him from the holding for sub^lividing. 

8710 Has the ejectment actually taken place? — It 
has not. 

8711. '^’’hy not? — The proceedings are not over yet. 

8712. The Ch.airman. — Are you not aware that on 
those estates over which the Board has supervision ic 
has been stopped altogether ? — It has. 

8713- Sir John Colomb. — lYhat estates are you 
speaking of where that is the case. The law is the 
same in the Act of 1881 as in the Act of 1903. 'Where 
is the case, in your knowledge, of sub-division having 
been actually stopped? — It has not been stopped on 
the Marquis of Conyngham’s estate liere. They have 
allowed sub-division. 

8714. The Chairman. — That is not sold? — No. It 
has not been sold, but where it has been sold I don't 
know of any instance where they allow sub-division. 

Ic would noc be safe in any case. 

8715. Suppose that at the end of sixty-eight and a 
half years or whenever they had redeem-ed their hold- 
ings sub-division then took place? — They would tlien 
be free agents to do what they wished. 

8716. Do you think that having for a num- 
ber of years discovered the advantages of not sub- 
dividing when they became full owners there woubl 
be less tendency to sub-divide ? — I think chere would 
be less cendeiicy. 

8717. Because they would have had a good many 
years of experience ? — Yes. 

8718. Tell me one thing. Do you notice any difier- 
ence with ivgavd to sub-division between different 
classes of tenants for instance; do you find chere is 
less tendency to sub-divide among the men who ate 
more comforcably off, or is the tendency to sub-division 
evenly distributed tetween thejn all ? — I chinic that 
the tendency to sub-divide exists iqore close to tho 
shore than inland, for the simple reason that they 
want to be near the sea. 

8719. I suppose that is due to the necessity of keep- 
ing their sons at home to aid in the fishing and things 
of chat kind? — Yes. 

8720. There is need for labour, and the way to get 
the labour is to subdivide? — Yes. That is'in the 
fishing. 
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Oet. 13, ]90<v. - S721. Sir Jojin Colomb. — Near tiie sea, do you re- 
• gard it as practically iinposilile co stop sub-division ? 

Mr. .loLn • — I do, unless you supply a remedy. 

Kueeuey. 8722. Mr. Sutheulanu. — Would you give building 

laud, for the erection of houses; would that overcome 
the tendency ? — I don’t think it would. 

8723. Sir John Coxomb. — Would you give your 
view? — My idea is this, that if a man has, say, two 
of a family, two young men, if the Board took up this 
suggestion, if they, took a tract of land away back 
from the shore, about three miles, where I know it 
exists, and built a road through it at a favourable 
point, paying due attention to drainage and all that 
sore of thing, and built houses as required, and offered 
it to che second member of the family on terms to be 
i-epaid in forty-nine years or sixty-eight years, what- 
ever may be charged — say the full value of the land 
is £1 an acre, then capitalise tliat and add the price 
of the house and charge an interest which will repay 
principle and interest in a certain number of years. 
The eldest would stick to the original holding, and 
the second member of the family would cake up this 
house and holding inland, and if he had no capital 
of his own he could be helped to stock it, repaying the 
advance by instalments. The land could be divided 
into forty-acre strips, running from the road. There 
could 'be stock put on that. The manure from the 
stock would manure the land ; and I know one place 
especially, belonging to a Mr. O’Donnell, an ideal 
spot for the trial of this suggestion. It is on a nice 
hill, and the main road to Doughery runs tlirough it. 
There is a river on each side into which the land could 
be drained. My idea is, run a road through the centre 
to the top of this hill, right through the whole thing ; 
cut up the farm at each side. Give forty acres in 
each division, cen of which could be cultivated, while 
thirty could be used for grazing, and a tenant going 


in without any capital could have it lent and put his- 
capital in stock, and if ,he cultivated this by degrees- 
he would make a good farm of it. 

8724. The second son would be asked to go up to this 
land where this preparation would be maRe ? — Yes. 

8725. Are the Congested Districts Board to com-, 
pensate him at the market value for the tenant right- 
of the house he is vacating? — He has not vacated any 
house. He is only leaving the original home. . I don’t 
mean migrating the whole family. It is only to pre- 
vent sub-division. 

8726. In every case of a second son who wishes it there- 
would be forty acres got for him in order to stop sub- 
division; is not that a very big thing? — What I say 
is that the Congested Districts Board or anybody who- 
would take this up would be at no loss. You charge- 
him with the full value of the land and the house you 
erect. 

8727. Mr. Sutherland. — You are in favour of mi- 
gration ? — I am against sub-division. 

8728. You would cure it by migration ? — I would 
cure it by migration to places in the locality. . 

8729. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean your remedy 
is this, that wherever there is a case of a second son- 
and che father wants to sub-dLvide with the second 
son the only remedy you suggest is to find the son- 
forty acres of a farm somewhere else? — Certainly. 

8730. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think it more diffi- 
cult to get people on the seaboad to migrate than the 
inland people, because of the other sources of income 
they h.ave ? — In the fishing season they could come- 
down here to their friends and fish.. Some people 
would migrate and some would not. Some people if 
ofiered a good house and good land would migrate 
gladly with their whole family. Of course you could 
not get them all to do that, but I think the younger 
people would. 


Mr. "ilami® 
O'nouiiril 


Mr. M.ANU3 0 

8731. The Chairman. — Wlierc do you live? — In the 
parish of Termon, seven miles north-west of Leoter- 
kenny. I am a farmer, with a rating of £5 ; £4 on 
land and £1 on my house. 

8732. What would you like to tell us about ? — ^In the 
parish of Termon we have five townlands that are in 
the electoral division of Kilmacrsnan, which is non- 
congested, and we wish to get these five townlands 
scheduled as congested. The townlands are as fol- 
lows: — Knocknabolian, population in 1891, fifty-five, 
valuation £59 5s. ; Drimbriok. liopulatiou, sixty-two, 
valuation, £52 ISs. ; Clonkillyinore, population, sixty- 
seven, . valuation, £41 15s. ; Clonkillylwg, population, 
ewenty-eight, valuation, £28; and Letterfad, popula- 
tion, twenty-nine, and valuation, £60 5s. I am 
afraid you might take exception to that townland. 
'The other townlands are more congested. Tlie people 
of this parish would like to see the poivers of the Con- 
gested Districts Board extended, particularly in the 
matter of the Parish Improvement Schemes, to have all 
townlands of a valuation of £1 10s. per head of the 
population scheduled as congested, and to have the 
townland the unit of congestion instead of the elec- 
toral division. About 200 families in this parish 
work under die Parish Improvement Scheme, and earn 
about £60 per year. In this way the Congested 
Districts Board has been doing very good work, and 
already many of the holdings show evidence of much 
improvement. I have known some cases in which the 
produce on the holdings has been doubled since the 
introduction of tliis beneficent scheme. Large num- 
bers emigrate every year to America, Scotland, and 
England, as they liave no industry in the parish to 
keep them at home. Even children of seven years of 
age are often sent ouc to liire, to mind cattle, from 
May till November. It is from the earnings of these 
two classes that rent, taxes, and shop-bills are princi- 
pally paid. In order, then, to ameliorate this lament- 
able state of things and to improve the condition of 


the people, it is mudi to be desired that all, or any,, 
of che following works should be started in the parish 
by the Congested Districts Board, the people being too 
poor to start any works themselves : — 

(1.) The widening and deepening of the River 
Lurgy, whereby about 250- acres of the best land in 
che parish would bo drained and made fit for re- 
clamation. 

(2.) The opening of granite quarries in Barne’s 
Gap, where there is an inexhaustible supply of grey 
granite. A railway runs tliiough this Gap. 

. (3.) As water power is abundant factories of some 
kind should be established — one in each side of the 
parish — say, a carpet factory, a woollen factory, 
and, in addition, lace-making, embroidery, and 
knitting. 

These works would serve to keep the young men and 
young women at home, and be the means of improving 
the wretched condition of the people. It is believed 
these works would become self-supporting and even 
profitable. 

87:^. What is your view -about migration ; would 
anybody in your district move? — Yes. 

8734. Suppose yours was a scheduled area and we 
wanted to enlarge the holdings ? — Yes, I believe they 
would. 

8735. Sir John Colomb. — Would you migrate your- 
self ? — No, because I have a position I would not leave. 
I am a National -teacher as well as a farmer. 

8736. You say you have known instances in which 
the value of the land has been doubled? — Not the 
value of the land, but the produce. 

8737. Then -the land 'has been made more valuable ? 
— Certainly. 

6738. If the produce of the land has been doubled 
then tlie value has been doubled ? — The value of the 
land has also increased. 

8739. But the rateable value remains -the same ? — 
Yes. 


Mr. PatJ ick 
Oalluglier. 


Mr. i’ATiucK Gali.aghee examined. 


8740. Tlie Chairman. — Where do you come from ?— 
The Upper Bosses, the parish of Upper Templecrone. 
I am a farmer. 

8741. Do you do anything else except farm ? — No. 
I live by the farm. I liave thirty-six acres between 


arable and mountain land. The ra-fceable value is 
£2 13s. on land, and 7s. on the house, or £3 in all. 

8742. What is your family? — I have one of a 
family. 

8745. Do you find it difficult to live on the land ? — 
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Ym, 'on the amount of land I have. I don’t think I 
■will he able to continue to live on it and rear a 
family under present circumstances. 

8744. "Would you migrate if you got a farm in an- 
other part of Ireland? — Certainly I would. I am ten 
miles from here. I was listening to the evidence for 
the last two days, and I went home last night and 
every small farmer I met on the way I told about 
the evidence given before the Commission, and that 
the tendency of the evidence was that the people were 
not prepared to migrate, and I asked the farmers 
were they prepared to migrate, and I believe every 
man that I met would leave this parish if he got a 
farm that he could live on anywhere else. I was 
talking to people round about Burtonport, and that 
was the tendency among all the farmers, if they could 
get a farm with prospects where they could live by 
farming. I don’t believe in striping up these 
mountain lands. I don’t think there could ever be 
arable land made of it in the neighbourhood. 

8745. Don’t let us mix up two things. Your 
opinion is that if the farmers here were given good 
farms somewhere else where they could live easily 
and comfortably by the land alone they would go ? — 
I am certain of it. 

8746. And no matter in what part of Ireland it 
was? — No matter in what part of Ireland it was. 

8747. Does that apply to the actual men who have 
got the holdings or to their sons ?— To the actual men 
wJio have got their holdings. 

8748. They would be willing in view of the fact 
that they got a better farm somewhere else to give up. 
their present holdings to enlarge neighbouring hold- 
ings?— Yes; without asking anything for the tenant 
right, and give it over to the Board provided that 
the Board give them a farm which they, could live on. 

8749. And put the new farm into a condition in 
whicli they can occupy it ? — Yes. 

8760. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give me a general 
idea of the sort of farm you have in your mind to 
which you are willing to go ?— My idea is that a 
farmer could live comfortably with about thirty acres 
of fairly good land. 

8751. "What would you put down its valuation at? 
— I do not understand good lands by my own land. 

8752. Mr. Kavanagh.— H as the condition of the 
people round about you improved lately ?— No ; I can- 
not see any visible improvement in our parish. 

8753. You don’t think they live any better ?— I do 
not tliink so. 

8754. Have they any shop debts ?— I am very sorry 
to say that there are a lot of sliop debts in our dis- 
trict. 

8755. The Chairman. — Do you think they owe more 
than they used to in the shops?— I am afraid so. 

8756. iMr. KavanAgh. — Is there such a system as 
the truck system?—! think there are very often com- 
plaints about the truck system. There is such a thing 
as the knitting industry in our district, and small 
farmera’ daughters and farmers’ wives go as far as 
Ulenties, and get perhaps £2 worth of cloth. They 
pay for tlie same by knitting, and they only reduce 
this acTOunt by I5. 6rf. for two weeks’ worlc, and mak- 
ing a journey of 24 miles to and from Glenties with 
perhaps Is. 6d. worth of stockings. People 
from Glenties come down to within two miles of my 
district and give tea for stockings. That is going 
on still. There are knitting machines out recently. 
TJiose are more pleasing to the people, but at the same 
time I think it can greatly improved. The idea 
is that tlie Board supply those machines, and, as a 
matter of fact, it is some dealer who gives the 
machines out to the people. They are willing to pay 
cash, but the way, tSey pay is objectionable. They 
pay it in a grocer’s shop, with the result that the 
people do not like to leave the shop without taking 
over goods. 

8757. Mr. StjTheiilanii. — A re the machines issued 

by the shopkeeper ?— Yes. I am not certain from 

come. 'We were under the impression that 
the Board sent down those, machines. 

8758. Mr. Kavanagh. — They very seldom get paid 
in cash? — I think they don’t refuse cash, but naturally 
if they go into a shop the tendency is not to leave 
without goods. 

8759. They very seldom get paid in cash ? — I could 
not state that, My information is that ^hey get 
tickets, and they have to go into the shop to get 
casli, and if they demanded cash they would certainly 
get it. 


' 8760. The Chaiemak. — Having changed the ticket 
into cash in the grocer’s shop they don’t care to leave 
without buying something ?— What they do ia they 
ask goods for the ticket. 

8761. Mr. SuTHEBLAND. — But it is objectionable ; is 
it the Congested Districts Board that does that?— 
It is the Coi^eeted Districts Board initiated the 
machine work in the district. Our idea is that this 
should be stopped. 

8762. Mr. Kavanagh.— B ut it is a system that you 
don’t approve of ? — I don’t approve of it. I must 
also mention that .the tenants in the Upper Rosses 
cannot make any boast of what the Board has done 
for them. The fact is the Board has done nothing in 
the Upper Rosses, with one exception, making a road. 
I may mention they gave a loan to the Agricultural 
Bank which has been establislied, up to £50, and the 
Parish Committee. 

8763. Mr. Suthebland.— Is .that bank still work- 
ing ? — Yes. 

8764. Is it doing gopd ? — It has done an immense 
amount of good. 

8765. What has the money been used for ? — For 
buying stock and all profitable purposes. I am on the 
committee. The bank has done an immense amount 
of good. 

8766. What rate of interest do you pay the Board ? 
— Three per cent. 

8767. What do you charge your customer ? — Six and 
a quarter. Of course we get deposits from others, 
from local people. We give them 4 per cent. It 
takes the difference to keep the thing going. 

8768. What security do you give the loans on? 

Each fanner gets a loan provided his application is 
for a loan for a profitable purpose, and he gives two 
solvent securities. 

8769. You examine into the project for which he 
wants the money ? — Yes. 

8770. ' So your acquaintance with the man is your 
principal security after all ?— Yes, but he has to get 
two solvent securities. 

8771. The CaAiBitAN. — What is your capital? — 
About £150, or something like that. We have not 
enough capitaL 

87^. Mr. SuTHBEEAND. — And the balance between 

that and the £50 is made up by local deposits ? 

Yes. 

8773. Have you had many of the loans repaid? — 
Yes. We had not a bad debt since we started. 

8774. Are there many out now?— Yes; all our 
capital is out. 

8775. You could have given more with advantage 
if you had it ? — Yes, with great advantage if we had 
more capital. 

8776. Sir John Colomb.— W hat is the limit of 
your loans ?— £50 is the limit, but £10 is the highest 
that we have given yet. 

8778. No individual .has obtained a loan for more 
than £10? — No. 

8779. Mr. Suthebland.— I s it in the form of bills 
you give It out ?— We give a cheque on the bank. 
Eleven months is about the term. We give no loan 
for longer than twelve months. 

8780. Have you had to extend the time for any- 
one ?—Ve^ little, perhaps a month. 

8781. Sir John Colomb. — How does the rate of 
interest compare with tlie rate of interest you have 
to pay in one of the banks ? — ^We could hardly get 
along at all by means of the bank. The bank would 
not sustain the idea of giving us a loan under any 
conditions. 

8782. Mr. Sutheeland.— A re vou limited in the 
objects for which you can give loans ?— Yes ; some- 
thing of a profitable character. 

8783. You would not be prevented from giving a 
loan for the improvement of the fishing ? — ^It occurred 
te my mind tliat such a bank as 'that could relieve 
th<^ two coopers, who have been mentioned here ; 
it is outside my province to suggest, but what I would 
suggest to relieve those coopers would be that the 
Board should give a loan of £250 to them to enable 
them to import a cargo of staves. 

8784. Mr. Sutherland.- That is exactly what has 
bMn done in Scotland ?— That is what the boys want 
They are prepared to get solvent security for the loan 
of £250 thaf the Board would give them for the 
purpose of supplying them with staves. 

8785. The Chaikman.- Y our view is that if a man 

can get a loan for a fishing boat there is no reason 
why he shall not get a loan for coopering too?— No 
I think it is a profitable investment. ’ 


Oct. 13, 1906. 

ftfr. Patrick 
Gallagher. 
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Mr. Patrick 
(JalUgUer. 


8786. It is the same process? — Yes, that would be 
my view. 

8787. Mr. Sutheeland. — Tfiere is less risk than in 
leading for a boat? — There is. 

8788. Because a boat is very poor security ? — Yes. 

8769. The Chaieman. — la there anything else you 

wish to tell us about ? — We are not satisfied with the 
way the Congested Districts Board has operated in 
our district. We have made applications to them, 
and the ideas among us, rightly or wi-ongly, is that 
these applications will be hardly considered from a 
body of men like ue, except they are backed up by 
some influential person. 

8790. Sir John Colomb. — Mention some instancS 
of that ? — Yes ; we have started along with the Agri- 
cultural Bank the Agricultural Society ; But we are 
greatly handicapped with this Society. We are all 
poor men — among the lot myself. Not many of us 
has a pound dry cash by us. We wanted a grant 
to erect a store for holding agricultural implements 
and requisites. We proposed if we got the store 
erected to get a threshing mill. We do threshing by 
the hand flail, wJiich is very long, We proposed to 
get spraying machines for our members, as they were 
so anxious to spray tJie potatoes. They acknowledged 
tlie receipt of tlie letter. Some time after that tlie 
Inspector, Mr. Walkea', came out on a car to see our 
Secretary, and after that they wrote back Ihat they 
went into the thing, and placed communications before 
the Board and gave us an estimate of the cost which 
it would take. We proposed to do all tile labour our- 
selves— free labour— and the cost was only £17 5s. 3d. 
for iron roofing, and slates £28 9s. 5d. That is 
what we asked for a free grant. After further cor- 
respondence they refused to make it. Then we asked 
them again for a loan ; we were, prepared to pay the 
loan back in a number of years ; and they refused to 
give us the loan. We thought that was very harah. 
We were under the impression that if it was backed 
up by some influential person they would consider 
it. If tiiey only gave us tlie amount it cost to bring 
the Inspector down it would be of some assistance. 

8791. Does the formation of an Agricultural Society 
such as you mentioned come under tlie work of the 
Congested Districts Board at present? — I don’t say 
it does, but it would be of great benefit to the farmers 
if we could supply them witli threshing machines. 

8792. I thought these Agricultural Societies were 
formed by a body called Tlie Irisli Agricultural 
Organisation Society? — Yes. 

8793. That is outside the Congested Distracts Board ? 
—Yes. 

8794. Have you ever applied to the Agricultural De- 
partment? — We did. 

8795. Did you get the same answer from them? — 
They would not grant the loan either, or the Board 
of Works — we applied to both. None of them would 
.grant us a loan. 

8796. In ordeir to carry out this co-operative enter- 
prise you applied to the Congested Districts Board, 
and no result ; you applied to the Agricultural De- 
partment, and no result ; and you have applied to 
the Board of Works, and no result ? — Yes, that is 
it. 

8797. Mr, Sutheeland.— Was it a hand-threshing 
mill you wanted? — Yes, a hand-threshing mill. 

8798. That does not cost much — £30? — It does not 
cost that much, but we had no place for storing it if 
we got it. Then tliere is the question of blackberries. 
In our district the bushes are teeming over with black- 
berries ; we intend to go in for the blackberry busineK, 
and we tliink if we are given some assistance it will 
do a good deal for the people. 

8799. The Chairman. — Are not those things which 
could be -easily done through the Parish Committee ? 
— I don’t think so. 

8800. Could not you get a loan for these purposes 
from the Parish Committee ? — The Parish Committee 
does not grant loans, it is only nremiums on im- 
provements. I am afraid the Parish Committee 
would be against granting a loan or any prizes, even 
for that. 

8301. Perhaps they have not got funds, but do you 
see any objection to their doing that sort of thing? 
— No. I don’t see any objection. I might mention 
that the coast line here, nearly thirty miles long, has 
no pier or slip of, any description ; nearly all the fish 
landed here is caught in the Upper Rosses shore, -where 

• See 


there is no pier, and the people cannot have a largo 
boat of any description. The men there are just as 
willing to fish as here, but there are very few fisher- 
men in the Upper Rosses, with the exception of some 
who can haul their boats up in a bay. The fish aru 
nearly all caught up near Crewy Head. There have 
been applications for the last ten yeais tor a pier at 
Palcorrib. They have been arranging down there, 
and a great deal of money was spent, but nothing was 
done. There was another application for a pier at 
Maghery, and nothing has been done there. 

8892. Sir John Colomb.— How far are you from 
the sea ? — About one and a half miles, 

8803. Would you participate in the advantages of 
fishing ?—Cei-tainly. We have no advantages for 
fishing at present, there is no place for landing 
boais, and these large yawls that ate out now — one 
crew is not fit to haul them up ; unless there are two 
crews together they cannot haul them up. 

8804. Mr. Sutherland. — H ave you ever tried a 
winch? — No. 

8805. The Chaieman. — Y ou want a boat slip for, 
those ? — There could be a breakwater or pier. 

8806. To enable them to be anchored behind the 
pier ? — Yes, or hauled up if the weather was rough. 

8807. Do you see any disadvantage in liauling up — 
suppose facilities were given you for hauling ixp ? — 
There is more labour attached to it, that is the only 
disadvantage. If the shelter is there it would not be 
necessary to haul up. 

8808. It might cost a great deal to make the shelter, 
and the only result would be to enable you to keep 
these boats at anchor ? — And land any fish there ; very 
often you could fish along this coast when you can’t 
reach it from Burtonport. If there was a pier there 
we could fish there when you could not run from 
Burtonport to FalchoiTig ; in rough weather you 
could not go from Burtonport to Falchorrig. 

8809. Is this fishing ground in Ballagh Bay? — Yes, 
on tlie upper side of Crewy Head. 

8810. Sir. Sutherland. — Y ou have never thought 
of a winch for hauling up your boats — you would get 
a winch for £10 that would enable two men to haul 
up a considerable boat ? — But you would need a land- 
ing place — you would need a landing slip. 

8811. You could get a landing slip and winch for 
£100? — Yes. There was one prace, Maghery, from 
which a memorial was sent recently ; the rector, Mr. 
Orr, took a great interest in it ; tliere is a natural 
shelter in it ; they got a reply from the Chief Secre- 
tary that the cost would be too high — something liko 
£10,000, but to my knowledge there has not come 
any engineer down to see the place at all. 

8812. Sir John Colomb, — D o you do any fishing 
yourself ? — No, I dct no fishing ; but I am disgusted 
to see the people watch the fish and not able to catch 
them. The question of turbary is a serious one in our 
parish. There is sufficient turbary, but there are no 
roads to it, and the price has gone up considerably 
in the last twenty years. The turbary that is neat 
is all cut away, and people must go with little 
donkeys, or else with a creel on their back for the 
tiu’f, and it takes three hours from the time they leave 
their homes until they are back — not talking of the 
bother of cutting and drying the turf. The road 
question is the worst question in our district. 

8813. In connection witli turf and everything else — 
take sea manure ? — On Magheiy strand there are 
thousands and thousands of tons of good sea manure 
going to waste every year. You must cart the sea- 
weed a mile, and get it on to a horse’s back on creels/ 
and take it on your own back then, and take it into 
the field. On the Marquis Convngliam’s estate^, 
formerly the old roads were made by'a few people in 
tlie district. 

8814. Mr. Sutheeland. — "W ould there be more 
carts if there were more roads? — Certainly; the road 
question is a serious question ; even if they only get 
a bag of meal home they must take it on a horse’s 
back. 

8815. Sir John Colomb. — W ere you born and bre.d 
in the Upper Rosses ? — Yes. 

8816. Were you ever away? — I was away about 
eight years in Scotland and then returned. ' 

8817. Did you find you could do better in the 
Upper Rosses? — I could do far better in Scotland— 
but I was a miner in Scotland. Of course I migrated , 
to Scotland backwards and forwards before that to ' 
help my father.* 

p.SU. 
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8818. How old were you when you first went? — 
Seventeen years of age. 

3819. Are there many people also who migrated 
from the Upper Rosses? — Tes ; any farmer who has 
nobody to migrate from the Upper Rosses is in very 
poor circumstances. Allusion was made to the ques- 
tion of sub-division in the last few days. The land- 
lord in the Upper Rosses — although we liave no 
grievance .against him, encourag^ sub-division. 
Before the Act of 1681, if you sub-divided 
your farm, or mado two smokes where there 
wae only one, a pound extra was put on for 
every smoke. Another cause was if a tenant 
went into arrear, or had a debt to pay, perhaps he 
sold a field — part of his land — to pay the debt. If 
pressed for rent, the first thing the landlord did was 


dl9 

say you must get out of the arrears before I allow the 
sub-division, with the result that he knew he was 
going to be paid to allow sub-division., 

8820. Has it stopped since 1881 ? — No, but since 
1881 there has been no addition put on the rent ; but 
still they got the arrears clear. 

8821. Before 1881 it was done, and there was an 
advance ; since 1881 it is done, but there is no ad- 
vance now in the rent? — Yes. 

8822. The Chaiemin. — D o you think if they all 
bought their holdings there would be less inclination 
to sub-divide ?-^I am certain of it. The people all 
see they made a mistake. They are even vexed now 
at sub-division, and the holdings on which they live 
are too small, and public opinion is strongly against 
it. 


Miss Brady examined. 


8823. The Chairman. — You are nurse in Annagry? 
— Yes. I have been there for" a year and four months. 

8824. What is your experience of the condition of 
the people round there ? — Do you find them very 
poor ? — Desperately poor ; and most of their homes 
are very insanitary. 

8825. Do you see any improvement in that way ? — 
Yes ; they try to improve, most of them. They are 
very anxious to do better. 

^26. Have you any experience of the working of 
the Parish Committee scheme ? — Do you see any houses 
being improved by the operation of that scheme?— 
Yes. 

'8827. They get prizes?—! believe so. I don’t know 
much about it. 

8828. While you have been here in this district you 
say the houses have been greatly improved? — They 
have larger windows, and most of them liave byres 
for the cattle. Still, some of them keep them in the 
same rooms as themselves. 

8829. Do you find any houses you go to where the 
cattle are kept with the people ? — Yes. in some parts, 
especially in Banafast and Cmckakeehan, and some 
other places, 

^ 8830. Do you remonstrate with them for this ? 

Yes ; I tell them it is very bad for their health, and 
that tliey should try to put up other places for the 
cattle. 

8831. What is the reply that is given ?— That they 
will try in time. They have not the means, most of 
them. And the men have to go away to work in 
Scotland. 

8832. Do you see. any of this sub-division going on 

do you see houses being built on the holdings close to 
the other houses ? — No 


11 it CoLOMB. — Are the people prettv 

well off for firing, do you find?- Yes; and most of 
tliem have patches of land where they cut the turf 
on their own land. 

8835. The Chairman.— What you have found is 
great willingness on the part of the people to take 
your advice when they can ? — Yes 

J-»»' think, being m„le 
h,/ tJie people themselves to improve their condition ?— 

8837. Is tlie feeding of the people very poor ? Yes - 

it IS very poor. ^ ’ 

8838. Have you been in other parts of Ireland?— 
nNo, 1 have not, except for a few months in Dublin, 


8839. A great deal of tea is drunk ? — Yes, and 
potatoes are eaten. 

8840. Do you consider their ordinary mode of life 
and the drinking of this tea is injurious to their 
Jiealth ? — Yes, I think so, especially owing to the wav 
they make tlieir tea. It is mostly boiled. They leave 
it stewing. I generally tell the people of that when 
I see them doing it. 

8841. Has that any efiect ? — I don’t think so. They 
like it stewed. 

8842. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you often called pro- 
fessionally ? — Yes. 

8843. _ Are they healthy as a rule in the district? — 
There is a lot of tuberculosis about. 

8844. There is no epidemic of any kind? No. 

There were some cases of measles last winter, but not 
to such a bad extent as here and in Arran. 

8845. Do you attribute any of this tuberculosis to 
the insanitary way they live ? — Yes ; the cottages are 
insanitary. Most of tlieir work is out of doors, and 
IS thus very healthy. But their home life is un- 
healthy. 

8846. The outdoor conditions are very healthy, but 
tlieir indoor life is not so ? — Y^es. 

8847. Are the schools commodious? — Now they have 
a very nice school in Annagry. Previously the 
school was very bad. 

8848. You have no complaint to make ?— Thev have 
a very good school. 

8849. Are these schools common ? How many arc 
there in this district ? — There are a good many, about 
three miles between them in my district. 

8850. Are they willing to follow any instructions 
you give with regard to nursing ?— Yes. When I go 
round to tlie different cottages I do all I can to help 
and tell the people what to do. 

8851. Do you find local usage of any kind inter- 
leung with the usefulness of your work, such as ideas 
ot their own as to how things should be done ?— When 
1 first came there, but not so much now. 

I convinced and know what is 

better?— Yes. most of them, 

res^pect'?-^Yes^^'^ noticed an improvement in that 

8854. Is infant mortality high here ?— No, not high. 

C 0 LOMB.-D 0 the young children 
drink this tea, or milk ?-I have seen tea given to 
quite young cliildren, from a little over a vear Of 
course I tell the people that it Ls very bad ter the chil- 
dren, and that they should not do it. 


8856. The Chairman.— Where do you come from?— 
From lermon, ^side Kilmacrenan, in the barony of 
Kilmacrenan. I am a farmer. My rateable value is 
gcther' 

yon Jive entirely by the land ?— Yes. 

8858. How many acres have vou got ?— About seven- 
‘^•in^cres, rough and smooth. ^ Aoout seven 


-Air. John M'Gasvey examined. 


I am^' District or no 

““P™ »ith the people r, 
pouf— We are nearly all in the one way We an 
S' hhe land if wo 

mimragament we 
trom the Board by the Parish Committee has ma 
of improvement in the dwellings. 


Ocl. 13, 1908. 

Jfr. Patrick 
Oallaglter. 


Mies Prody 


Mr. John 
M'Garvoy. 
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Oet. 13 1906. niistake is — if we got a little more money to sink main 
■ ' drains to rivers which run between the townlands. If 

Mr. John I sunk at the foot of my land the man below me 

M'Uarvey. might not sink, and it would be no benefit to me. 

We would want the main drain to be scoured, and 
tlien get some more money, if possible, to encourage 
the tenants to drain and reclaim the land, because 
wliere they have help of their own — I have two sons 
who would be well able to work — they would not be 
able -to support themselves in the place while they 
would be reclaiming ; they would have to be away 
earning money to support the- family. They could 
make mote out of the land if they were able to labour 
it right. 

8864. Do you think tile people round you could be 
taught ways how to woric the land ? — They could ; they 
are pretty intelligent themselves if they had the 
means. 

8865. Do you think theire is room for teacliing — 
think tile money should not be spent in teaching by an 
inspector. We are fit to do the labour ourselves if we 
had the means. .But the grant that is given to the 
parish is far too small to improve the houses and 
labour the waste lands of it. There is a lot of waste 
land that could be reclaimed and made good land, if 
tliere was money to do it. Drainage and liming is 
the principal thing. We would then do fencing if 
the land was well drained and limed. 

8866. Mr. Sutheriand. — I s your land subject 
to water? — A good part' of it, because it was 
cut away with the consent of the landlord. 
A good deal of it was bog. He allowed the tenants 
to cut it until they cut it low, and except the river 
bed is sunk, we could not make much of it. 

8867. The Chaieman. — H ow many cattle have you? 
— I keep two milch cows, and sometimes two yearlings 
and two calves. 

8868. What bull do you use ? — We have no bull from 
the Congested Districts Board at all. We have one 
of our own. 

8869. Is tliere not a bull in the district from the 
Department ?— There is not. We got no benefit from 
the Congested Districts Board at any time, 

8870 The Congested Districts Board don’t do that 
now, the Agricultural Department does it. There is 
no bull in your district at all?— No, only our own 
breeding, 

8871. Do you think a bull is wanted in the district ? 
—I believe it would be good for us to get a better 
breed of cattle, Of course we do, a good deal ourselves 
to improve the breed of cattle by buying good bulls 
Some man in the locality who is able will buy a 
good bull, He buys one and charges for it. 

8872. Are you sure that the bull is not getting a 

premium from the Department?— No. He is not. 

Wo would liave a better bull if we got it from tlie De- 
partment. 

8873. Do you SCO any improvement in the breed 
during the last tew years ? — Yes. 

8874. To what do you attribute that?— To tile 
breeding, and tiie feeding, too. 

8875. The breeding is improved by some man in 
your locality getting a better class of bull ?— Our 
locality would be hardly able to feed this high-class 
cattle except it was a little bit improved. First, so 
as to be able to raise turnips and stuff for them.’ If 
we kept good cattle like that we would almost have 


to feed them with house feeding to have any good 
result from them. The pasture is not good enough. 

8876. Is there any reason why you sliould not break 
up some more of your land ? — That is what we want 
to get assistance for. 

8877. You believe you could get more out of your 
land by breaking up and stall-feeding than by rougii 
grazing?— I do, if I was able to raise turnips and 
upland hay, the same as they do in' other places 

Yes^^^’ 

8879. Mr. Kavanagil— W hat is the feeling about 
migration m your- part of the country ?— The people 
would be willing ,to migrate if tliey get better places 
They would not mind where they go. They have to so 
away to England, Scotland, and America. Any youi^r 
men in our place now who get married generally 
have to go to Scotland. They have no place to settle 
down here. 

8880. Under the present system of migration the 
whole family liave to go. Do you thiii, in your 
locality, the whole family would be willing to migrate ? 
— TJie old people would not be likely to go. But any 
middling young men would be willing to go to -any 
place to better themselves, 

• 8881. If they got better land they would so ? They 

would. •’ 

8882. In spite of giving up the fishing ?— There is 
are no industries in our plac<'. 
There is only the land. We have no industries of 
any kind, whicli we ouglit to have for the girls and 
y.iuiig boys, and which would be very much needed. 
We have no way of earning anything here. Tlie onlv 
way that we are able to live on it is by going to Scod- 
land to earn. A iid when tlie family begins to gee i.p 
~np to seven or eight-r-tlicy liave to go' to herd cattle 
with the big farmerii in the Lagan. 

8833. Who is your landlord ?— Lord Leitrim. 

8884 You would migrate yourself if you got a 
to-morrow, if I got a chance. 

8885. The Oh.airman. — W ould llie people on the 
estate buy it ?— Yes. They offered to buy it but it is 
Trinity College land. The landlord told them he was 
not in a position to sell -at anything like a fair price 
owing to the College. ^ 

8886 Sir Jonx Cciomb,- S urely the land alu.ob 
you IS a great deal better tJian a good deal of tlie land 
in iins mountain d;s-riot here?— I believe it is, 

8887. Surely the farmers thero, at an equivalent 
valuation, are a great deal better off in that district 
th£m in this part of Donegal ?— I doii’t see th.at any- 
body could live by fanning a good portion of tlie laiid 
here— from what I saw coming along in the train, 

8888. Therefore, there is a great difference between 
the conditions in a district like this and your district ? 
— Yes. 

8889. Don’t you think all the efforts of she Con- 
gested Districts Board should be made in tlie worst 
districts first? — In a great many cases the people who 
you think would be worse off in this locality have more 
ways of making money than we have. We have no 
way of making any money. 

8890. The Ohatemax, — Y ou have agreed with the 
people who have told us very often that the people try- 
ing to live by the land alone are worse off than the 
people wno have goc several sources of income ?— I be- 
lieve we are. We are more handicapped for money. 


Mr. ,Tohn Haeken examined. 


8891. The Cfiaieman. — W here do you come from 1 

From the parish of Cloughaneely, on the other side of 

holding is two acres and ten perches. 

8892. How do you get along ?— I cannot get anybody 
to stop on, and my family has all to go away and send 
me the rent and what supports me. Two acres and 
ten perches are not fit to support me and my wife. 

^93. Do you work outside?— I work outside as a 
labourer. The two acres and ten perches I stand on I 
take very little off. 

8894. You look for your money principally to labour 
outside? — Yes. 

8895. Your holding is too small to enable you to live 
•off it ? — Yes. I have to go miles off it to labour. 

8896. Whom do you work with, as a rule?— Bigger 
farmers chan myself on some of the estates, off my 
own townland altogether. 

8897. Do you get pretty constant employment, or 
not ? — No, I don’t. 


8898. How many parts of the year do you get eni- 
plcyment? — It might be three daj^ in the week, an i 
tiy-re might be three days in the month after that, 
lliore !s no constant emplojunent. 

S8S9. Is there any land near you, uncenanted land, 
which could be used for the purpose of enlarging hold- 
ings ?— There is if they would sell it. There is a farm 
not very far away from us, if it would be bought in by 
the Congested Districts Board for us. 

8900. Is it a grazing farm ?— It is a grazing farm. 
Most of It is mountain. It is fenced in, and a man 
taking care of it. 

8901. What would be the use of tliat. Would you 
use it for grazing ? — Use it- for grazing. 

8902. Mr. SuTitERLAND.- Is it cattle you would put 
on it ?— There could be some of it broken into and re- 
claimed. 

8903. Have you any sheep at all ? — No. 

8904. Have you any mountain land at all ?— There 
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is a nioiuitain. The landlord lias a pair of men watch- 
ing the mountain trespass. And the tenants have a 
piece of grazing off it by the Land Commission. 

8905. Mr. Kavasagh. — I s this a good country for 
sheep ? — Our country is not a bad country for sheep 
if we were able to keep them, but we are not able to 
keep them. 

8906. The Chaxeman. — Have you got any turf on 
your holding ? — There is no turf on the two acres and 
ten perches, but I have got turf from the landlord’s 
mountain off the Land Commission. They allow turf 
for fifteen years, and he does not let us take turf off 
what he calls his r^rve wichout our giving him ten 
shillings a derk. When the old bog runs out he de- 
mands cen shillings a derk, except on the swamp, that 
no-one could cut turf out of. 

8907. Where do you get your turf from now ? — I am 
on the bog stall. It is running out, and if I go across 
the stream of water I believe there the charge will be 
10s. 

8908. You are cutting tho turf on your own hold- 
ing? — No; I am cutting it from the landlord’s moun- 

8909. From this reserve you are talking of? — No. 
When we run out from where we are we must go to 
the reserve and pay 10s. We are paying now l.s, 6d. 
to the bailiff and 3s, bd. added to the rent by the Land 
Commission for the bog that we cut now. 

8910. That is five shilling altogether? — Yes. Th<' 
Commissioners went up to the mountain and gave us 
portion of tho bog, and the agenc was there; and 
after we go off tliat portion, which is just running out, 
his charge will be 10s. 

8911. The Chairman. — Was this when you were 
getting your rent fixed ? — Y’es. In 1900 ; chat was 
the second term. 

8912. Would you go to another place if you got one ? 
— I would. 

8913. Sir John Colomb. — What I understand is, 
when the Commissioners were fixing the renc in 1900 
they cook off a certain portion of the bog, and said 
“ That is to be the tenants’ bog ” ? — Yes. 

8914. Then they left the landlord with the rest? — 
They did not say anything do the landlord, but he 
told the Commissioners he had his reserve beyond the 
river. The Commissioners were standing at the river. 
Says he, “The reserve is beyond the river.’’ The 
Commissioners said we were to cut turf on the moun- 
tain, but they could not mark the place for us. The 
agent has put us wherever he liked, and he is selling 
portion of the hc^ the Commissioners gave to us to 
strange tenants, and he lia.s not them on the reserve. 

8915. Was the bog thao was reserved by the Com- 
missioners for tlie tenants striped by them, or not? — 
There is a river running through tiie mountain, and 
he claims this side as his reserve, and the Commis- 
sioners gave him this side. 

8916. The Chairman. — Do you see any auchority to 
pay this five shillings. Did the Commissioners give 
you the bog ?— They gave us the bog ; only they left 
the Is. bd. on it for the bailiff, and the Zs. bd. added 
to the rent. If we cut on the reserve we must pay 10s. 
more. That is 15s. 

8917. Mr. Sutherland. — What is a derk. Does it 
mean merely a day’s work ? — Three men’s work in the 
one day. 

8918. Sir .John Colomb. — As much as three men 
could cut in one clay?— Yes. That is what he wanre 
10s. for. 

8919. The Chairm.an. — ^Were there any tenants 

obliged to go on the landlord’s reserve to cut turf when 
this agreement was made? — No. The rest of the 

tenants aro cutting turf tho same as those are who 
were in court. He can raise tliem as ho likes, hut he 
cannot raise those who were not in court. 

8920. Are there many men who are obliged co go and 
cut their turf on this reserve? — There are. 

8921. And pay this 10s. ? — Yes. 


8922. Do you live near them ? — Some of them are 
living in the .town with me, and some in the next town. 
A derk is what three men would cut in a day with 
turf spades. 

8923. How long would turf cut by three men in a 
day last. Would that be a year’s supply ? — It would 
not. 

8924. How long would it last? — About seven or 
eight months. If you keep a good fire ic would not be 
so long. It would be about twenty cart loads. 

8925. Seven or eight months in tiie winter ? — Yes. 

8926. You would want about two derks to carry you 
througii the year ? — You would, to keep your house 
warm. 

8927. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Men who don’t 
want the turf act as labourers for the man who does? 
— Yes, and he must pay cheni. 

8928. How much does lie pay ? — Two shillings 
a day is allowed for a man, and his feeding, as well, 
for the day. 

8929. That is 14s. a derk ? — He pays lOa. to the 
landlord, and 2s. to each man who js helping him to 
cut the turf. 

8930. That is 28s. he would have to pay in full for 
the year for all che turf he wanted ? — Yes. 

8931. In the bog you cut you can go wherever you 
like; you don’t require labour ? — No. We would want 
to leave it, because the bog is i-unning out. But the 
agent won’t lec me across where there is good bog. 

8932. But in the bc^ you are cutting from you don’t 
want labour; you can cut that yourself? — I can. 

8933. Sir John Colomb. — T he outside man is noc 
obliged to cue it in a single day ? — No. 

8934. If you took a derk from the reserve bog, you 
could cut that any time during the year ? — Yes. 

8935. When they mark out a derk, does the agent 
or the bailiff come to che bog and mark it out ? — They 
will not mark it, but you can cut away through holes 
or ivater while you’re there. He does not bother him- 
self to go marking it out. 

8936. The Chairman. — I chought you told us they 
cut it with the aid of two men, and it is che work of 
three men ? — What three men cut is a derk. 

8937. Mr. Sutherland. — Are tlie three men cutcing ? 
— No. There is one cutting, and two .attending him. 
One man lifts them off the spade, and the other man 
pushes them off. 

8938. How long does ic take to cut a derk ? — He can- 
not cut it in a day. It is a day’s work for three 

8939. He has co pay these men attending him? — 
He has, or others give their work to him, and he gives 
his work to tliem. 

8940. There would be two shillings a day for each 

man. But if they swap they have nothing to pay. 
No money actually passes. Someone comes to work 
for him for nothing, and he goes and works for this 
man for nothing? — Yes. And if a man cannot do 

that he muse give the two shillings a day. 

8941. But the value of the labour has to be added, 
in addition to what you have to pay the landlord for 
the turf ? — Yes. 

8942. Sir John Colomb. — Is thoio any cenant over 
there who has turf that he sells ? — Yes. 

8943. What does he let the turf for ? — In the same 
way. He just cuts the same way, at 10s. He only 
pays Is. 6ci. that way, what was arranged in court; if 
we had bogs that did not run out. 

8944. Is there any tenant about there who has a 

bog tliat he sells turf oS? — No. There is no tenant 

who has a bog of his own. They are all on the land- 
lord’s bog. 

8945. Tile Chairman. — There is no tenant abouc 
there who has bog that he can let people go upon co 
cut? — No. 

8946. Mr. Sutherland. — How many derks are suffi- 
cient for a year’s fuel ?— About two. 


Oci. 18, 1906. 

Jfr. John 
H arken. 


3Ir. Patrick M'Beide exaanined. 


8947. The Chairman. — Where do you come from? 

Olaggan, Carrigart. My valuation is £6 15s. ; £6 
10s. on land’ and 6s. on houses. I have ten acres of 
ar^le land, and no grazing land. My judicial rent 
IB £5 3s. ; seccnid term. 

8948. Is Lord Leitrim your landlord ? — No ; Hugh 
Cochrane, solicitor, Strabane. This is a small pro- 


pCTty, which is alongside Lord Leitrim’s estate, jj,. Patrick 
I am District Councillor for the Electoral Division M'Eride. 
of Carrigart, and in that capacity and as a small 
farmer, 1 have been deputed by my neighbours 
in this Congested District to give evidence. These 
are 270 families in the E3ectoral Division, the 
population is 1,500 ; the average rent is about £3. 


R 
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Mr. Patrick 
M'Bride, 


A little part of Lord Leitrim’s estate comes in in 
this Electoral Division. On Lord Leitrim’s estate 
the farms are generally larger than outside of it, and 
if we deduct these few holdings on Lord Leitrim’s 
estate, the average rent of the rest of the Electoral 
Division would be only about £2, which proves that 
it is very congested. The Electoral Division of Carri- 
gart covers one-third of tAe entire parish of Rossguill, 
and its population is fully one-third of the entire 
parish. We live partly off the land, supplemwited 
by the men going to Scotland and England from, the 
1st July to the 1st November each year, along with 
members of the family going as hired servants to 
other p.'irts of the county, and the girls going as ser- 
vants into the city of Derry, while other families 
work little industries in their own homes, such as lace 
and embroidery, introduced by the Congested Districts 
Board. The neighbouring division of Glen suffers 
greatly from want of employment at home. I should 
say that the two divisions, Carrigart and Glen is 
surrounded by and are not along tlie seabrjard. Con- 
seriucntly they derive no benefit from the fishery. 
Generally, they live just from their little farms and 
the earnings of the family. There are some very fine 
grinite cjuarries nea'' Glen, which, if worked, would 
give a great deal of employment. These quarries are 
over four miles from edtiher Mulroy Pier or Creeslough 
Railway Station. All this district, I consider, would 
be greatly benefited if the farms were sheltered by 
planting trees. Wliat I mean to say is, if the State 
or the Department, or the Board, planted a ridge 
not exactly along the coast, but so far inland that it 
would border the arable land between farm boundaries 
and sand hills, but outside the f^ms, where that land 
would be, first of all, too poor to cultivate, and, at 
the same lime, good enough to grow trees. These shel- 
ter bolts would beautify the country a great deal, and 
do a lot of good in that way. They would be a great 
breaking of the North Western storms from the 
Atlantic, and protect the inland cultivated land. 
Of course, I do not know whether that could be done 
by the Department or the Congested Districts Board, 
OT the State taking it on hands, because some of the 
tenants bordering this ridge would be very anxious 
to plant these places, ‘ while others might be careless 
in so doing. But, if it were the property of the State, 
and were all planted along, I think it would be a 
great benefit. The headlands also along the moun- 
tain sides, whidli are very bare and hilly, should be 
planted. There is a ridge or belt extending three 
miles from the village of Glen on towards tJie Earl of 
Leitrim’s plantations at Mulroy, near Aghalatby whicli 
he has already planted himself in his private capacity. 
If this lidge was planted about twenty to thirty- 
yards wide it would not be very costly, and it would 
be the greatest benefit for grazing cattle or sheep, that 
want shelter, and a great asset in time to come for 
the State. Some portions of the district that I am 
from could be benefited by widening and deepening 
fho main drains. I do not mean exactly to drain the 
peoplei’s farms, but— there is what we call a "bum” 
•(a little rivulet or stream) running along and between 
eooie thirty or forty farms, perhaps from its source to 
wliere it empties itself intO' the .sea. There may be 
forty or fifty families having farms alongside this 
stream. Some are very anxious te drain tJiis bum 
themselves ; others may not be able o-r willing to help 
them, and it would be toO much to ask the Board or 
any State Department to give a free grant to drain 
it, seeing that it would only benefit the people along- 
side. But I would suggest that it would not be too 
much to give a loan extending over ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, repayable back by each family in pro- 
portion to the land they hold on each side and the 
advantages gained. This would be of very great benefit 
because the land generally is of better quality along 
the banks of these rivers, and about 100 acres of very 
prime land are flooded and rendered entirely useless 
for tillage. 

8949. You would give a loan to the people 
to deepen these “bums” themselves? — I think 
the best way to do’ it would be to give it to some 
one individual or contractor, and to liave the 
thing supervised or seen to by the Board’s Inspector 
or Engineer that it is properly done. I would not 
like public funds to be put into any investment 
of this kind that -would not be thoroughly done. 

If the people earn money at the working of it, it 
would do good, but by paying back again in yearly 
instalments I think the benefits accruing from the 


drainage of the land would merit them taking ad- 
vantage of this, if they got a loan, and they could, 
themselves and their families, drain the land 
tihoTOughly by sub-madn drains. Until -the main drains 
are deepened there is no good in draining, because 
the place is thoroughly flooded and no outlet. I have 
seen myself that happen two or three times every win- 
ter — places on the road from Oarrigarb lo Creeslough 
flooded where this burn rises. I have' known sixty 
acres of prime land flooded ; pei-haps, for three days 
there would be two feet of water over the county road, 
and perhaps five or six feet on the fields, and, 
when that happened, if the caxtps were not up, 
the farmers alongside would lose all the potatoes. No 
other crop would remain so late in the season in the 
ground unless turnips. 

8950. Mr. Kavanagh. — H ow long is this main 
drain you propose to make ? — About half a mile. 

8951. Do you think the people would maintain it, 
and keep it open if the work was done ? — Yes, but at 
the bottom of it there are a great deal of rocks, and 
it would require extensive operations to get these 
clear. The people are not able to undertake it them- 
selves. I should say in passing, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board did an immense deal to benefit my dis- 
trict by improving the breeds of cattle and sheep, 
pMrtiicularly cattle, but since the Board’s sohemee 
have dropped we have not benefited tO' the least 
extent from the Department’s schemes. They have 
not or cannot take advantage of the Department’s 
schemes. Things are going back again since the Con- 
gested Districts Board stopped introducing stock for 
breeding purposes into these places. The farmers are 
poor ; tJiey have very small places, and the Depart- 
ment will not give a premium to any man for keeping 
a bull unless lie goes to a show and buys a prize %ull 
that passes one of the Department’s Inspectors. That 
animal will cost at least up to £30. Weil, that animal 
is a pure Shorthorn. I grant that is the veccy best 
for eiijssing -with the opuntry- breeds of cattle, but, at 
the same time, in a very poor, tho-roughly mountainous 
district such as ours, I think the offspring is just 
rather soft. I think what would serve the purpose 
generally liere would be a very good cross-bred animal 
that could be bought for about £15, and if they would 
give a premium or bonus, say, of £10, or two-tJiirds of 
actual cost, this would induce a small farmer to keep 
a bull and woiuld be an immense benefit to a dis- 
tri^ in impro-ving the young stocks. Under the 
existing system they give £15, but the animal may 
cost £30, and the poor farmer is not able and is un- 
willing to buy the animal, because after feeding it for 
two years the actual market value when he sells it to 
the butcher or any other dealer is only £15 or £16, 
and it will not pay him to keep feeding it all that 
time. We cannot get any man to take up the 
schemes. I have endeavoured to impress my views on 
a lot of farmers who are above the average in comfort 
and better than their neighbours, to try to take one 
of these bulls and make the best of the Department’s 
schemes, and they would not do it. 

8952. Would not they give a premium for a Polled 
Angus? — They would, but that would be fairly dear, 
too. 

8953. Would not it suit far better than a Short- 
iiorn? — Not for general purposes. 

8954. If a_ man got a premium lie would get it a 
second or third year, and would not that pay him for 
going with the same animal ? — I am not aware that 
he would get a premium for the same animal for a 
second or third year. 

8955. He would get a premium for three years? — I 
did not know that. The Polled Angus, certainly, is 
very good, but I think for general purposes, taking 
everything into account, tile Shorthorn is better. 1 
should say also the Congested Districts Board did a 
great deal of good in regard to the improved methods 
of tillage it introduced into the place, and, I think, 
it is a great pity that it stopped. I think if it was 
continued it would be a great help. We were for- 
tunate enough in getting the Board’s Instructor to 
stop in this place, and he had a depot there for lend- 
ing out implements to small farmers, such as rollers, 
grubbers, ploughs, and one thing or another like that 
on th^ hire system at sixpence or a shilling a day, 
and the poor people along that way, who had not 
tliese things themselves, took advantage of this. I 
may say the Board deserve the lasting gratitude of 
the people of the parish I am from if they did noth- 
ing else than introduce the spraying of potatoes into 
the district. I think it is the greatest boon that has 
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ever been conferred on the small farmers. I think 
they had njore gains from the spraying of potatoes 
during these last six or seven years than by all the 
land legislation that was passed since 1881. I speak 
from my own experience, and the experience of many 
of us. 

8956. Did tliey spray this year ? — They did, but un- 
fortunately since t!ie Board stopped instruction they 
sprayed rather late. I think it would be well spent 
money if the Board, or some Board, kept an agricul- 
tural instructor in the place, because he will tell the 
people when is the proper time to spray. He could 
keep spraying material and give spraying machines 
to the people, cither on the lure system or sell them 
at, say, half price to poor small farmers. Suppose 
lie only got ten persons in the parish to spray at the 
proper time and spray twice and spray properly, 
tlie object lesson of that to the neighbours would 
certainly result in gettmg more than fifty in the 
parisli to do it in good time iii future years. 

8957. Would you be in favour of compulsory spray- 
ing ? — 1 would, but I think it would not have to be 
dune at all. About six or seven years ago it would 
take compulsion to make the greater part of the 
people in this place spray, but I am sorry to say in 
the parish adjoining ours there are some Electoral 
Diviedons there, and on account of the congested dis- 
tricts being scheduled by Blectoi-ai Divisions instead 
of by townlands they are not scheduled as congested, 
and spraying was not introduced there among them’ 
They did not spray at all — they are just immediately 
bcside us — and the result is the potato crop is decidely 
a failure this season, and almost every season. 

8958. Mr. Sutherland. — They saw what was done 
in this place ? — They did. 

8959. Did they follow that? — Our people are so 
conservative that, unless it is brought home to them 
and that the example is brought immediately beside 
them, they have not very much faith in it. I speak 
from my own experience. The first year I sprayed 
tliQ Congested Districts Board Inspector came to me 
in winter and asked me about the potato crop. I 
told him it was a total failure. He said — “If we give 
you a free grant of material to spray half an acre 
and lend a spraying machine, will you use it next 
year?” I said I would, and the improvement of half 
an acre sprayed the next year represented to me a 
cash value of £5. 

8960. What was the difference between the sprayed 
and the unsprayei potatoes? — The difference in this 
particular year was £5, the actual value on the crop 
of potatoes of half an acre that was spraj'od. But 
that was in an exceptional year. I maintain though 
that in every year it would av&ra<re an increased value 
of £5 an acre. 

8961. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you aware that the 
potato blight is supposed to be infectious, and that if 
a neighbour does not spray and gets the blight it may 
infect the potatoes next him? — I am inclined to think 
that that is so. 

8962. Would not that be .an argument in favour of 
compulsory spraying? — would. I would go so far 
myself as to say that it would bo better to have it. 

8963. The Chaibaian. — Do you think that there is 
any difficulty in your locality in getting tha needs and 
wishe.a of the people transmitted to the Board? — No. 

8964. Do you think you can always get the Board’.s 
ear whenever yoiu desire? — We can. 

8965. How do you set about doing it? — Up to a few 
years ago the Board’s Instructor, Mr. Munroe, was 
actually living on the spot, accessible to eveiybody. 
and anything we wanted done or any suggestion we 
had to make, we told the Parish Priest and the other 
clergymen of the parish about it and they communi- 
cate with the Board. 

8966. We Iiave heard a great deal about roads wanted 

in bogs and things of that sort. J^uppose a road is 
wanted in a bog to enable a man 1 o get turbary, liow 
does he approach the Board — through the Parish 
Priest? — Yes. I should say I would be very 

glad if the Board saw their way to continue 
the experimental farm and agricultural imstruction in 
this place. It would be well spent money to continue 
keeping an Instructor. In the townlaud in which I 
live owned by Mr. Cochrane, there is no turbary on 
his estate, but the adjoining landlords,' rlie Earl of 
Leitrim axd some other- landlords who do not own 
as much land as Lord Leitrim, like Mr. Watt or 
Colonel Barton, Portsalon Hotel have estates along- 
side ours, and there is a great quantity cf bog on 
them. But we, not being tenants, do not get the 


privilege of cutting turf there unless it is paid for 
at a very high rate. It occurred to us that if the 
Board bought Cochrane’s, Watt’s, and Barton’s Es- 
tates, and the turbary thereon, we should then all get 
turbary on an equal footing. 

8967. I suppose in your opinion it would be better 
for the estates in the Congested Districts to be bought 
tlirough the medium of the Congested Districts Board ? 
— Certainly, that is the opinion i f the whole of the 
people as well as my own. I would suggest that to 
induce the people to again grow flax, the Board to 
give free grants of good seed and kainit to top dress, 
sufficient for half an acre for three years, to farmers 
under £8 valuation. Some time prior to twenty- 
five years ago all the people on these 
farms used to grow flax, and it paid very 
well. It has gone down in price considerably, and it 
does not pay so well ; consequently the growing of 
flax has partially died out. It strikes me that if a 
little morei theory and practice were tried with scientific 
and more modern methods of growing, even at the low 
price, it could be gone into quite successfully. 

8968. Is there not some difficulty about washing the 
flax ? — There is. 

8969. In your part of the world it has to be washed 
in bog holes ? — It has. 

8970. It wouhl be far better if you could wash it in 
rivers ? — It would be much better and cleaner. 

8971. And you are not allowed by law to wash ia 
livers in Ireland? — No; not in the case of rivers, in 
places where there are fish, or even in streams that 
flow into laiger ones. 

8972. That is not so abroad. Foreign, flax growers, 
can wash in the running streams, whereas you cannot. 
It gets the flax much whiter? — Tes, it does surely ; and 
of better quality, and it brings a higher price in the 
market. I understand tliat, but X think the faxmeK 
would need some expert instruction and knowledge fss 
a few years to help them to grow. When they go fe 
the market they buy the cheapest quality of seed, and 
I tliink a good quality of seed is a most important 
matter, and also we should try to top-dress the flax 
witli kainit. because the extra crop would pay. 

8973. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are not these experimental 
plots, and the employment of an agricultural instructor 
and all that matters for your own County Committee? 
You cannot blame the --igricultural Department? — No, 
but I think in Congested Districts like ours we need a 
little exceptional treatment. Very large farmers, well 
educated and intelligent and well-up in farming their 
land, do not need so much help. 

8974. Would you prefer it to be worked by the Con- 
gested Districts Board instead of the Agricultural De- 
partment? — I think for experimental purposes, 
suppose the Board had these places, grants of thorn 
quicks should be made to farmers under £5 valuation 
to be given as an inducement to fence. Tliat would be 
a very small cost — ^the cost of the quicks and young 
trees — to be planted on little, waste plots on the farm, 
and it would be a very great benefit, and, slight as tho 
cost would be, it would be a great inducement to the 
tenants to plant fences, and thus utilise waste corners. 

8975. The Chairman. — Is there a Parish Committea 
in your district ? — There is. 

8976. Is that doing anything towards encouraging 
planting ? — Its funds will not allow it. What it has 
done most in is the improvement of the houses. 

8977. It has done nothing towards planting? — Nu ; 
its funds are so small. Its grant is only about £85. 

8978. Do you not think somathing might be done 
by these Committees to encoui-age planting if they had 
more funds? — Certainly, if rhey had more funds, but 
the improvements to the houses are immense in our 
parish. 

8979. On most holdings there are little portions of 
land not of much good, and if encouragement v/as given 
to the people they would be inclined to plant on these 
little plots? — ^Tlioy would. I know hardly any hold- 
ings in my district that have not little plots of this 
kind. 

8980. If it became the fashion to plant, they would 
adopt it quickly ?— They would. 

8981. Sir John Colomb. — First of all, you laid 
stress on planting continuous shelter belts? — Tes. I 
meant that should be done by the State or the Depart- 
ment . 

8982. In the first place there is ncf us© in planting 
shelter belts unless they are seventy yards wide, and 

R 2 
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Mr. Patrick 
M'Bride. 
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Out. 13, 1806. 

Mr.' Patrick 
M'Bride, 


you would have to take the land which the people now 
occupy? — You would. 

8983. You would have to take the land from the 
tenants ? — ^It i& outside their farms eacaotty ; it is a 
kind od commonage of very poor, had land. 

8984. Would you attach as muoli importance to say 
that the land should be taken compulsorily from tho 
tenants for that purpose? — Yes. 

8985. Ill your district you say; there are large areas 
of prime land that have beat destroyed at certain 
times of the year by flood ? — ’Yes. 

8986. There is a great deal of prime land? — Not 
prime land, but prime as understood in. our district. 

8987. But comparing your district with b]ie moun- 
tainous di.<^rict of this part of Donegal, do you think 
you are not infinitely better off there than here in the 
quality of your land ? — Well, certainly it is far better 
tillage land than, here- 

8988. Do you no* ohink as a mattea* of public policy 
it is right that public money should go to the worst 
places in the main at first ? — ^Yes ; but I think some- 
thing should be done for every district, leas or more. 
There is a class of people in my distiiot. The Parish 
Committee have no funds to do anything for them. 
Tliey are a little more comfortable than the very poor. 
At the same time they are unable to rebuild liouses, 
and they cannot get loans from the Board of Works to 
improve their dwellinghouses. It strikes me if the 
Board could give loans of, say, £50 for the improve- 
ment of the dwellingliouses and out-offices it would go 
a great way to make the farmers more comfortable and 
iiave more sanitary houses, and be more conducive to 
health and comfort., and everything like that. 

8989. Is that the case with tenant farmers? — I 
applied for a loan. I knew I could get nothing from 
the Parish Committee. I applied tO' the Congested 
Districts Board fotr a loan, not a grant. They said that 
“ they only make loans for the erection .md improve- 
ment of dwelling-houses, to landholders on estates 


purchased by the Board,” that otherwise it was 
not the rule, and they could not do it. They re- 
ferred me to tlie Board of Works. 1 wrote to them, 
and they told me that they could advance no loans of 
less than £55, and they would advance no sum of over 
three times the animal letting value of tlie holding. 
The annual letting value of my holding is £5 
That wo(uld not half come up to wliat I wanted, £50. 
They have the line: drawn so close that I could get 
nothing. That clause prevented me getting the money. 

8990. Your valuation was only £5 ? — Yes. 

8990a. — You are in fawour of an alteration of the law 
abolishing these restrictions on the Boaixl of Works? 
—Yes. 

8991. So as to give enterprising men, small men, an 
opportunity of taking advantage of the public loan 
arrangements of the Beard of Works? — Yes. I could 
not put in m.ueh capital except in unskilled labonxr in 
improving or building a houso, but if I got £40 or £50 
to pay for material and skilled labour, even though I 
liad very small capital on hand.s, by paying 'on the in- 
stalment system spread over twenty years, I would not 
feed it, and I would have a comfortable house. The 
Department of Agriculture sent me paraplilots. I fell 
in greatly with their idea, their schemes for that pur- 
pose, and the plans they Iiad for it. They said the 
Board of Works gave great facilities for it, and wiien 
I applied I found they were hedged round so much 
that I could not get any assistance. 

8992. Have you any other means of living besides 
your land ? — ^No, I cannot say I have. 

8993. Are the Commissioners to understand you are 

a representative agricultural holder, who has no means 
of livelihood beyond Ids land? — Northing. Another 

point I would urge on the Oommissionei's is giving 
grants, say, half actual cost to help to make roads in 
Congested Districts, bog roads and roads in the town- 
lands where non© already exist, as in some poi'tions 
of the electoral division of Eosguill. 


Mr. Jojix McCoNNELt examined. 


Mr, John 
M'Connell. 


8994. The Cjiaieman. — ^Whero do you live ? — ^At 
Glendoan, Churchill. I want to bring before your 
notice the draiTiage by Loiugh Veigh. We are all badly 
stopped up with water there. 

8995. Are you in a Oongesfed District ? — Yes ; we 
want some help to clear the main drains. 

8996. Are there already main drains? — No, they 
are small drains, but they are all stopped up. Lough 
Veigh — wliere tho Lennan issues from it — is badly 
stopped up, and it could be let away with very little 
trouble if there was some money spent on it. 

8997. Your land is flooded? — Yes, and a lot more, 
up to twenty-two families. 

8998. ;Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever thought of 
writing to anybody, for example to the Congested 
Districts Board? — No, we liave not. Then there is a 
necessity for malcing a bog road. We want some help 
from the Congested Districts Board along with the Dis- 
trict Council. 


8999. Ml. Sutherland. — Did you ever ask for that? 
— Yes„ and the reply from the District Council, was 
Jiot enough funds. 

9000. The Chairman, — What is the extent of your 
holding? — Nine acres. 

9001. Do you live on tliat alone? — No, I have a 
grocery establishment. With regard to the breed of 
cattle I think the Galloway bulls would be best suited 
for the rural districts. 

9(X^. What have you got there now? Have you 
got the Angus ? — No, only the Shorthorns. 

9003. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do your neighbours agree 
that the Galloway bulls would be the best ? — ^Yes. 

9004. Sir John Colomb. — Have you experience of 
the Galloway bull?— Yes, we like them. They are 
more easily sold, and 'they agree better with the 
rough mountain grazing. 

9005. Has anyone represented that to the Depart- 
ment ? — No. 


Mr. John MoBiude examined. 


Mr, John 
M'Bride. 


9006. The Chairman. — Are you a faimer? — ^Yes. I 
live at Castledoe, Cresslough. !My valuation is £6. 
There is a fisliing that runs over that part, Lackagh 
Bridge, where we always had a right of fishing with 
nets, myself and my father before me. Earl iJeitrim 
has stopped us now. He put water bailiffs there with 
boats, and they threatened to seize our nets. I come 
to let you know this. We always had the right. 
There are herring nets there at present. It is very 
hard that we should be prevented now from doing 
what we always did. 

9007. Sir John Colomb. — It is salt water? — It is 
salt water. It is tho inlet of Sheephaven Bay. 

9008. The Chairman. — You think you should have 


this right given back ? — Yes, we always had it for 
generations. He is depriving ns of it. We have no 
means to go and advocate these cases in the courts in 
Dublin. We are not fit to do it. We are only poor 
farmers in the place. 1 am fishing there my lifetime. 
I was born in 1841, and was never prevented until 
this. 

9009. Sir John Colomb.— How long were you 
stopped ?— This season. They were after us different 
times. But this season the water bailiffs told us they 
would seize the nets and boats from us and then we 
stopped. We are not fit to take it to the courts in 
Dublin as we are only poor farmers. 
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Mr, John G.4LLAGhee, examined. 


Oel. 13, 1906. 


9010. The Chairman. — W hat are you? — I am a 
Hmall farmer from Gweedore, -with about five acres. 

9011. Do you live on the land alone, or do you 
do anything else 1 — I generally go to Scotland. 

9012. What sort of land have you got? — A very 
inferior sort of land, a mixture of sand, and some 
patches of moss and clay. It is along the shore. 

9013. Do you graze it or till it? — I till practically 
the whole of it. 

9014. Have you got any cattle ? — Yes, I have got a 
few. 

9015. Then you graze some of it? — I have a little 
for grazing, not very much. I have sometimes to buy 
gr.-izing from some other person who can afford to sell 
it. 

9016. You make up your yearly money by going to 
Scotland ? — Yes. 

9017. How much do you generally make by going 
to Scotland ? — The times in Scotland are not so good 
as they were formerly. Some years ago they used to 
earn more money than they do now-a-days- Machine 
work have stopped us veay much, as b^ore that we 
used to be paid piece work. We do not get that now. 

9018. How much do you bring back these days? — 
£20 ? — No ; about £15 for summer and harvest. 

9019. Are the wages as good as they used to be ? — 
Not altogether as good, and the demand has decreased. 
Wages have not gone down very much, but formerly 
there was more piece-work. Now we have to take 
day’s work, We used to work longer days to make 
the money at piece-work. Now there is no such thing 
as piece-work. 

9020. So you have not got the same opportunity 
of earning as you had then ? — Not the same 
opportunity.* 

9021. Would you go to some other part of Ireland 
if you got the chance ? — I dare say I would. Still I 
would not be very much inclined to migrate. 

9022. Why not? — Some way I would not like to 
shift from where 1 spent most of my lifetime. 

9023. Have you got a family living with you? — I 
have three boys and two girls. 

90^. Although you might get a farm on which you 
could live without having to go to Scotland you would 
prefer' to stay under your jireseiit conditions ? — ^I would 
be afraid I would not get a farm that would be self- 
supporting. 

9025. But if you did get a farm that would be self- 
supporting woiild you go to it? — The young people 
might, but I am not inclined to shift now. 

9026. Is not that rather hard on your sons ? — One 
of my sons might go. 

9027. Mr. Kavanagh. — ^W ould any of your neigh- 
bours go ? — I don’t think they would be very much 
inclined to go. 

9028. Migration is not very popular in your dis- 
trict ? — They have to go to earn money, but they like 
to come back again. 


9029. Mr, Sutherland. — What part of Scotland do 
you generally go to? — Round about Edinburgh. I 
wO'Uld like to state before I go away, that tliis is a veiy 
Congested District of ours. There are (fight miles of 
sea coast and no boat slips, and the Congested Districts 
Board should see if thei'e was some way of construct- 
ing some slips and some way of developing the fisheries 
to a larger extent. It would, I think, be very good. 

9030. Do you do any fishing yourself ? — No. 

9031. Do your sons fish ? — No. There is one of my 
sons in Scotland. I think the fishing industry could 
be developed by giving the people more boats, and 
trying to train some young men who go to Scotland at 
present to follow fishing in their own place. There 
are two good rivers running through part of Gweedore, 
and it would be a very good tiring if some kind of 
industry was started -to enable the people to live at 
home and not to have to run away to live in Scotland 
and oriKH- places. We have a small woollen factoay, 
too, here at present. I believe some time ago a 
Loudon lady was aiTanging to start some ivork with us. 
Slie was wanting a place on this river for the factory 
and would not get any place from the landlord. Now 
they have got to car^ water with carts from the 
river nearly half a mile into tlie factory to supply 
it 'wi'kh water. It is very hard lines that she 
would not get a place on tliese rivers. I think if the 
Congested Districts Board could bring any influence to 
bear on the landlord and get some ind-ustry started on 
these rivers which would enable people to live there, 
it would be a very good thing. Then there is the 
turbary qu^tion. The bog we have near is fully run 
out and we have to go up to the mountains. We have 
no roads to carry us t(i the mountains, and two or 
three roads would be needed in the district. 

9032. The Ceairman. — H ave you got any bog of 
your own? — We have r. bog privilege attached to the 
land, but it is partly run out. 

90^. Well, you get turf there still ? — Yes, but some 
of the people about there have no right to the cutting 
of it, and they have to buy turf from other people 
who have it on the neighbouring plots. 

9034. Do they generally buy it when it is already 
cut ? — They just buy what they cut, so much a derk. 

9035. Do they cut it themselves, or do they buy 
it after it is already cut? — They cut it themselv^. 
They buy the privilege of cutting one or tivo derks, 
leave from the other tenants. 

9036. What do they pay? — I believe 10s. for the 
derk. 

9037. To the tenants who have got it? — Yes. 

9038. This is a fixed price in tlie district, 10s. per 
derk ? — I am not sure whether it is a fixed price or 
not, but that is what I know all are paying. 

9039. Do you know anybody who is paying less or 
more? — I don’t. 


Mr. Antony O’Don.nell examined 


9040. Tlie Giiaikman. — Are you a farmer ? — Yes ; I 
come from Meenaleck, in the district of Annagry. 

^9041, Do you do anything else besides farming?— 
No, exc^t repairing roacis under contract for the 
County Counal. 

9042. What do you wish to tell the -Commis- 
sion? — The people in the inland country I come from 
have gaine(i nothing from the Congested Districts 
Board. There is a road required from Doughei"y to 
Crolly. That is about seven miles. Three mil« of 
tlmt road are made as far as Gweedore parisli. 
The markets and fairs there are going backwards 
^ause there are no jobbers coming from the South. 
We have but a handful come from Letterkenny, and 
if one of them comes to the market and is going ■to 
buy a cow bis n^hbour won’t compete, so that he 
may get it at his own value, because we are not 
getting jobbers coming from the South. There is a 
monthly fair at Meenaleck. 

9043. Is it your point that for want of a road no 
jobbers come? — Yes, jobbers don’t come from the 
: South. 

9044. Wily don’t they come ? — Because there is 


sixteen miles of a road from Crolly Bridge to Doug- 
hery Bridge, and it is too much of a drive. If this 
road was to be made it would only be seven miles 
from Crolly Bridge to Dcughery. 

9045. Sir John Colomb. — Seven miles more re- 
(juired 1o be made? — There are only three and a 
lialf of it to make. They have already made the 
balance, and for want of this road they would have 
to drive sixteen miles to go to Doughery. 

9046. Mr. Kavanagh. — ■'f\'liy was the making of 
it stopped?— There -were no funds to carry it out. 
They had not the necessary amount of funds to make 
it. There is a good valley land where this road 
ought to go over. I have the opinion of our land- 
lord, he is General Twigg. Tliere could be a great 
many houses built along the side of it, but as there 
are no roads the people have to carry a bag of flour 
or meal or bran on their backs until they get it to the 
houses. This mountain is dotted -with houses from 
two to three miles from the nearest public road. 

9047. Sir John Colomb. — Who made this road? 

Tt was the county made this road. 

9048. It was not when the old relief roads-, were 


Mr- Antony 
O’Donnell. 
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Oti. iy, 1900. rajwle. Was it before 1880 ?— It was. But the relief 
roads were made too before that. 

Mr. Antony 9049 , Mr. • Sutheeland — Why was it not finished ? 
oDue . — done as far-as the parish of Gweedore coast 

and as far as the barony of Kilraacreiinan coast. It 
could not go outside that, then this mountain was 
left there. 

9050. Sir JoHx Colomb. — What would you take a 
contract to make tlie.se three miles for? — I have not 
got experience of that. But I know they spent about 
.£10,000 when they took a contract in Gweebaxa 
Bridge, and one third of that would make this domi 
to Lake Annure, and would open up the country. 

9051. Tlio Chaikman, — Your view is that more 
money should be spent by the Board in road-making ? 
— Yes, in opening up the country. I consider young 
men would go there voluntarily to take farms if they 
got them. I saw it proved between thirty-five and 
forty years ago when the landlord took mountain 


from the tenants and made small cuts of it and got 
them to volunteer to live upon it. 

9052. These were the sons of men who had land 
somewhere else? — Yes, they took mountain from the 
tenants and made small farms of land. 

9053. Sir John Coiomb. — Would you go? — I aia 
too old to go I suppose. 

9054. Don’t you think tliat all the heads of families 
would think themselves too old to go ? — The young, 
people would go. 

9055. The old people would remain on 'the hold- 
ings ? — But the young men would go and be better oC 
than going to the slums of Scotland or England. 

9056. Mr. SuiHEax.AKn. — Would not a person who- 
has a holding now go to a better holding ?— Certainly. 

9057. The Chaieman. — ^T he younger ones?' — ^Yee. 
The older ones won’t go. 

9068. The young one would go so long as he is not 
the owner of the holding ? — Yes, if it was an improve- 
ment he would go. 


Mr. Thomas Gallagher examined. 


Mr. Thoma.f 
GalUghei'. 


9059. The CiiAiRM.tN. — Are you a fisherman? — Yes, 
I belong to Lunningh, Gweedore. 

9060. How mnch land have you got? — I have land 
on the island and on the mainland too. 

9061. How many acres have you on the mainland ? 
— I cannot exactly tell you how jnany acres. I live 
half the year on the mainland and half the year on 
the island. 

9062. Sir .John' Colomb. — You have got two houses ? 
— Yes. 

9063. The Chairman. — You find it convenient to 
live on the island when fishing, and on the mainland 
when not fishing ? — Yes. The island is very stormy in 
the winter, and then I flit to the jnainland. With re- 
ference to tho herring fishery it would help the poor 
classes along the coast if there were a boat slip built, 
and if we got boats to carry on the fishing industry, 
and then they would not have to run away to Scotland 
and England. 

9064. If you had more boat slips there would be 
more boats? — I think so, and along with that they 
would want some roads. It would help them greatly ; 
and if they liad a factory it would help them, 

9065. What sort of boats do you want ? — A great 
part of the fishermen get luggers from the Congested 
Districts Board, We get from the Congested Districts 
Board loans for yawls too if we require them. 

9066. I suppose people who have not got boats 
would like to start with yawls ? — Yes. 

9067. Anti luggers would come afterwards ? — ^Yes. 

9068. Luggers are a big business to start with? — 
Yes. When I got a boat to the mainland to start 
the country people and myself, we blasted rocks and 
stones to make a place for th® boats, and if we got 
help from the Congested Districts Board to make the 
place larger it would be very useful. 


9069. You would use this place you blasted to enable- 
you to land ? — Yes, to enable us to land with herrings. 

90-70. Did you get a curer? — It is three years since 
we started. We did not get any of tlie herrings sold 
there. There were j>eople wlio built another place 
and. it was very inconvenient for people from my 
district. There was a place we wanted a bout-slip 
at on the other side of the river. We expected to> 
get a buyer there. We have to walk three miles, 
every morning round to the other jdace. 

9071. You cannot expect a buyer to go to all these 
little places? — There are no boatslips in the division 
of Meenacladdy, and I think if there was a boat- 
slip here it would help the majority of the division. 

9072. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the exact name of 
the place where you would like the boatslip ? — Carrick. 

90'73. Sir John Colomb. — Don’t answer this ques- 
tion if you don’t wish, What do you think you made- 
by the fisheries last season ? — I think myself and the 
boy went sea-fishing, the lobster trade and crabs, and 
then salmon fishing, and then the herring season in 
the winter time. We keep ourselves going just on it. 

9074. Then you only just keei) yourselves going? — 
Some of them keep themselves going, and they may 
save i.oo, tliat is, if -Jiey make a good season of it. 

9075. If they had better luck than you? — Some of 
them had far better luck. 

9076. Mr. Sutherlai?d. — Is it a good lobster 
ground? — Yes, very good. 

9077. What do you get for lobster? — There is Mr- 
Guthrie from England buys from here at 5s. a dozen.. 
The crabs are sixpence a dozen. 

^ 9078. All legal size, the crabs, four inches across ? — 
Some of them arc small, but of course we don’t give- 
these small ones. 


Mr, Patrick 
Doherty. 


Mr. Patrick 

9079. The Chairman. — Are you a farmer? — Yes, a 
small farmer from Falcorrib, -Dungloe. 

9080. Y'ou live bj' fishing, too? — Yes, I am depend- 
ing upon it a good bit. My holding is seven or eight 
acres, and my valuation is 18.s. 

9081. You do not look to the. land for sustenance 
only, you look on fisheries and other things? — Yes. 

9082. You cannot get enough off the land to keep 
you? — Not at all. 

9083. Do you or your family go to Scotland or 
the Lagan? — I have no family, only one little girl. 

9084. You fisli? — I just fis)i, or any employment 
tliat is going when T have not the boat myself. 

9085. -What boat do you go in ? — Any boat in the 
neighbourhood. I went away from the neighbourhood 
last year and went to the island of Tnnisfree. I could 
not very well fish in those places. We were greatly 
handicapped wanting a pier there, since the herrings 
left Trienagli. Innisfree is a few miles from here. 

9086. You have got some friends there who had a 
boat ?— Yes ; but we could not land safely. We were 
at Trienagli first, and then we came down here. We 
found it very difficult to land there. Trienagh is five 
or six miles from Dungloe. There is a bar there. Of 


Doherty examined. 

course when yon are inside it is riglit. Tliere is an- 
inlet there and a bar between this inlet and outside. 
The fish some years ago came inside this bar, and the 
people went to great extremes 10 make preparation for 
them. After a few years they left and came outside 
this bar. It is veiy dangerous when there is any 
roughness of the sea or the w'oather is in any way 
stormy. People are greatly handicapped there. They 
cannot get out at all times. If the fish go out- 
side there is no safe landing place on the outside, and 
the bulk of the people at Trienagh had to stop fishing 
altogether. They did not care to venture outside when 
they knew there was no safe landing place there, and 
the boats are of no use to them now. 

9087. You want some place for them to land their 
fish when the sea is too rough outside ?— Yes. 

90^. Would you keep your boats in Falcorrib if 
you had a pier there? — Yes. 

9089. And you would not keep them at TrienaBh 

Bay ? — No. ® 

9090. There is a difficulty in getting out in bad 

weather now, and -the pier at Falcorrib is required to 
keep the boats there in the herring season ? Yes ; 
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lierrings frequented there during severa,! yesrs past 
and even last year. 

9091. Is Trienagh Bay the place where the herring 
■once came in in great quantities and the people 
scooped them up with blankets and things of that 
kind ? — Yes. 

9092-3. Do you think that if you had a pier there 
more people would fish ? — Yes, all the people around 
Trienagh went to great expense. They have now 
boats and nets lying there, and some are useless. 
They do not like to venture outside. They went to 
great expense getting boats and nets, and now they do 
not like to venture outside when there is no safe land- 
ing place. If the pier were outside it would be a 
great encouragement to the people to fish. 

9094. How many years did the herrings come into 
Trienagh? — Five or six years mnning. 

9095. Did you have many buyers there? — Yes; a 
kippering station was put up, and a curing station, 
and' the like. li we had a pier at Falcorrib I am 
sure the market would come there again. 

9096. How far is it from Falcorrib to Burtonport 
by sea ? — Nine or ten miles. 

9097. You don’t think it would be better to go and 
land the fish at Burtonport, where you would find 
lots of buyers, than to land them at Falchorrib and 
take your chance of getting a market ? — We would far 
rather land them at Falcorrib. It is very uncertain 
•or dangerous getting down the bay at any time. If 
people started from their homes in the morning they 
would not be able to get home that night. Fish are 
always outside the pier there. 

9093. Is there anything else you wish to tell the 
Commission about ? — Some employment would be very 
necessary in the place if the people are to remain 
there at all, fencing, road-making, and the like. 

9099. But in your part of the world the great thing 
wanted is a pier at Falcorrib? — Yes, because the 
parties are all depending to a great extent on fishing. 

9100. Mr. S'DTHEP.T.ASD. — Have you been outside 
Ireland fishing at all ? — No, I hav^ never been. 

9101. You do not know the conditions uid-or which 
the fishing is carried on in other parts of the country ? 
— No more than that I heard about it. 

9102. Would you be inclined to keep a boat of your 
■own? — Yes, if we had a safe landing place there. 

9103. Are there any in your neighbourhood who have 
got boats ? — Yes. 

9104. Where do they keep them? — They keep them 
there sometimes. The people themselves have fitted 
up a natural bed, and then they toolc a lot of boulders 
out of it at their own expense. Then, this year 
they made a lot. The Board has spent something like 
£30 at one time, but done very little. 

9105. Did they make a different landing place? — 
Not a sufficient landing place. 

9106. You know the slip between here and the rail- 
way station — what would the like of that cost to erect? 
— I cannot exactly say. 

9107. If you had something like that in this place 
would it be any assistance to you ? — We would require 
a breakwater. 

9107a. Have you. e.ver calculated -what sucii a break- 
water would cost in proportion to the value of the 
fish landed there ? — The engineering estimate is some- 
thing like £2,500. 

9108. How long would it take to land £2,500 worth 
-of fish there ? — It would not take very long if there 
was a fair market. 

9109. Would not a slip like that be of assistance 
to you if you had a winch to haul the boats in? — 
Yes. There is a reef of rocks runs out to this natural 
bed. The place is very narrow coming in, and when 
there is a rise on the sea it is very dangerous, and if 
there was a protection wall to keep the boats clear 
•coming in it would be a great matter. 

9110. The Ghaiemas. — W hat do you want a break- 
water for ? — To protect the boats coming in from the 
high sea that rolls over. 

9110a. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — You want the outline of 
that ridge of rocks to be protected, a breakwater on 
top of it ? — Yes. 

9111. The Chaieman. — Y ou would pull up the boats 
after you got out of them? — Yes, pull them up. 

9112. So you want a breakwater to enable you to 


get out of the boats in safety ? — Yes, and a slip for 
hauling the boats up on. 

9113. Mr. Kavanagh. — What was that £30 spent 

on that the Congested Districts Board gave you? 

They blasted a few boulders at the entrance. 

9114. Did that do no good ? — It did some, but it was 
not enough. 

9115. Did you ever apply for larger grants ? — Yes. 

9116. Well? — Somehow there was some mystery 
about it. From the marine grants there was £1,000 
granted at the time of the grant for Gortnasate, bat 
somehow they are very slow starting. 

9117. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — Do you mean to say that 
you have got the money ? — Yes, part of the grantj_^ but 
the engineer tlien came down and estimated that it 
would take £2,500 to stand the storm. 

9118. And was it agreed after that to go on with 
the work ? — No, we lost sight of it after that. 

9119. But don’t you think it was the amount that 
he thought required to be spent that stopped it? — I 
do not know that it was. 

9120. Wouldn’t it be a reasonable thing to suppose 
if the engineer said the thing you wanted could no< 
be done under £2,500, that that was what stopped it? 
—It might. 

9121. But you had not any word to that eSect? — 
We never lieard what was the cause of the delay. 

9122. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did you think a grant of 
£1,000 for that was enough ? — I thought it would do 
much. 

9123. But evidently the engineer thought it was 
not enough? — He thought it would take £2,500. 

9124. Mr. SUTHEELAND.— But could you make a less 
grant do if you could not get more? — Certainly, to 
begin with. 

9125. Until the fishing came there? — Yes, if the 
£1,000 were expended, I think it would be a great 
service. 


9126. Sir John Colomb.— B ut the Board did spend 
£30, and local enterprise did a great deal already 
there? — It did. 

9127. When did the Board give the £30 — how many 
years ago? — About eight years ago. 

9128. Did they grant it on condition that local 
efiort should do certain work. Was the grant given 
right away, or was it done subject to your uuing 
certain work ? — It was given to do either less or more 
work. It was like this— we are always asking for 
the pier, and the Board did not seem to come 
to our assistance, and the people locally then started 
up and did the work — they said they would charge 
harbour dues to help more or less to make a safe place 
there. The fish came around, and all the boats camp 
toere, and it was supposed that harbour dues would 
lie charged to help to make a pier there, seeing that 
the Board did not come to their assistance. It was 
felt that there was a griei’aiice then, and some influen- 
*^1.* ^ suppose, went to work, and put it to 
the Board to come and spend either less or more to cut 
out the local people's charge altogether. It was a 
kind of misunderstanding, and after that it was left 
there all the time since. 

9129. When you got the £30 did the local people 
drop the dues? — Yes. 

Chaieman. — Is there any other point you 
would like to deal with. Would you like to sav 
anything else to the Commission ?— The only thing is 
that if there is not employment pi-ovided the people 
may leave the place altogether. 

9131. Mr. S'UTHEKLAND. — Have you any land ? Yes 

seven or eight acres. ’ 

9132. Sit John Colomb. — Would you go to a better 
farm elsewhere if it was provided ?— Yes, in the morn- 
ing, provided rhe arrangements were favourable. 

9133. To any part of Ireland?— Any part no 
matter where it was, and so would all the place I 
belong to. They cannot do anything there. If there 
IS not employment they must go. 

9134. The Chaieman. — Would you give up the seven 
or eight acres you have got there in consideration of 
a better farm elsewhere ?— Yes, in the morning. 

9135. Sir John Colomb, — Would you expect to get 
paid for giving it up? — No. 

9136. The Chaieman. — Y ou would not ask anything 
for the tenant right provided you get a better farm 
No. 


Oct. 13, 14106. 

Ur. Patrick 
Doherty, - 
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Oet, 13 1906. Rev. S. H. Oee examined. 

Kev. S H 9137. The CHAmMAiS". — You are the Churdi of Ire- — that is, iiaving regard to what tliey have done 

Orr,' ' land clergyman in this parish, I think ? — Yes. at ffincasslagh. I think this is the centre for the • 

9138. Where is your rectory? — Maghery. fishing from Port-Noo to Kincasslagh. 

9139. That is near Dungloe ? — It is four miles be- 9146. And that what are wanted in these places are 

yond Dungloe on the coast. slips to enable the boats tc be pulled up easily, and, 

9140. How many years have you been here? — Four, perhaps, some little prot-ection to guard thei slip and 

9141. I tliint you would like to tell the Commission prevent it being washed away? — 1 think that is all the 
earaething about the views you have formed by your people want at Maghery. 

experience here with regard to. the questions we have 9147. You think if Burtonport is going to bo the 
to inquire into? — Yes, with, reference to the last wit- centre, that is all the people require? — ^I thinlc it 
ness and the pier at Falcorrib, the Maghery people slrould be the centre, because we have the railway 
have been anxious for a slip or sometliing of that kind here. And buyers cannot run away down to these 
at Crohy Head, which is .tdjoining Maghery, and three places. 

or four miles from Falcorrib. They have repeatedly I understand that the people fish for the her- 

asked me to write to the Board, and I have done so rings in the same boats that they use for the salmon 
every year since I came liere. Last year we sent a lobster and long shore fishing, the cod and ling 

petition, and wliefli the Chief Secretary was here some fishing? — Yes, yawls. 

time ago I was one of those who interviewed him and 9149. Supposing a man living in Falcorrib was to 
put tire matfer before him. I wish to correct a mis- catch some herrings ofi that place, would it be prao- 
understanding tliat existed then. It seems to have tdcable for him in one of these boats to sail round to 
been thought that I appeared there in opposition to Burtonport to land his fish? — Tliey do so. That is 
the Falcorrib people. I did not do anything at all of t^’liOTO 1:bey now land their fisli. As soon as they get 
that Idml. Tlie people of Falcorrib know their wants their catch, away they go as hard as they can to get 
better than I do. I appeared for Maghery, but I rid erf the fisli and get back again, 
thought the two piers would hardly be given by tho 9150. And in your opinion it would be quite impos- 
Cnngested Districts Board, jmd what I suggested was sible to contemplate curtog stations and buyers at all 
tJiat the %site at Crohy Head should b© examined, and these little groups of fislung houses? — It is not impos- 
also the site at Falcorrib, before anytliing was arranged sible, but I tliink it would bo disadvantageous to the 
about either, and whiohevw was Idle best site to give fishermai, because they would not get the price that 
it to that place — either one ot the other. Tliat was they would get at a large centre where the compefdtion 
tlio view 1 took and the view I advocated — and that if would be great. 

any great expense is going- to be undertaken, such as 9151. What you want is to facilitate them in launch- 
£2,000 or £3,000, tliat Crohy Head wa-s the place to be ing and pulling up their boats? — Ye.s. I would have a 
taken, but that if a small amount was going to be boat myself if I had a place lo put it, but I cannot 
expended— say £1;000 or £1,500 — I think both places keep one, a.s there is no place to keep it. 
are feasible. They are as much in need of it at 9152. When you talk of a slip being made at Fal- 
Crohy Head, wliieh would accommodate not only two corrib and Crohy Head, would not the latter be a 
townlands, Maghery and Falmore, but all the town- little far for the people who live in Trawenagh Bay ? — 
lands from Maghery to Dungloe. Now, they go into It is four miles by road. 

little places all round the coast, whereas with tiie pier 9153. And how far is Trawenagh Bay from Fal 
tliey could leave their boats there and walk a couple corrib ? — Oloeo beside it. 

of miles in the morning. So I appear on behalf of the 91o4. Ton think if there was a slip at Falcorrib it 
tenants of Maghery and about Crohy Head — from Dun- would be far nearer to the people who live around the 
gloe to Maghery — to advocate this slip, or whatever shores of Trawenagh Bay? — Yes. 
may be thought feasible. If a large expenditure was 9155. And I understand all the people there are of 
geme to I think the idea prevails that Crohy Head would the fishermen class? — I would not say that, because 
bo tho most feasible — that is if a brealrwater was when the fish came in close to rhe shore inside the 
going to be made and a shelter for boats. I think Bar, where there was no danger at all, they all ran to 
Crohy Head is better protected. However, I may be fishing. Since that not one in ten has fished at all. 
wrong. I would like to put before the Commissioners I would not pttt those men in the fishermen class, but 
the necessities of a slip at both places for fishermen to in Maghery Bay they fish in all weathers, even now. 
laundi their boats, rind pull thorn up to keep them I would put a slip up for those people that the last 
safe. witness spoke about, but for the men who sit at their 

9142. Now, Mr. On.-, I want to ask you one question, own doors and wait for the fish lo come to them, I 

I understand that the fish, or herrings, are caught now, would not consider those men fishetmen at all. 

one may say roughly, between Crohy and Dunmare 9156. Mr. Sutheiil.aki). — I only want to ask Mr. 

. Heivd to the South of Gweebara Bay, and that the On' this. When this railway was made here, was it 
mackerel fishing is between Arranmore and Port Noo meant to be a centre for the collection of the fish that 
or Trawenagh Bay right along the line of lhat coast? were caught? — Yes, I tliink so. 

Yes. 9157. And the fact that there was a fisliing started 

9143. Now, do you think it is intended lhat the here was one of the reasons for making this a ter- 

fish should be landed at all these places where these minus? — I think it was.- 

boat slips and piers are asked for ? — I would be 9158. And the landing of the fish in the creelcs about 
opposed to landing any fish except at Burton Poert, and would only hinder the carrying out of the plan origi- 
my reason for that is this. If you land fish at Fal- nally_ meant for taking away the fish ? — I should say 
corrib you will have only a few buyers, consisting of so, distinctly. 

those who have curing stations there. Guthrie has a 9159. And you do not know any way except by the 
curing station there. He is the only man who kippers boats coming to deliver their fisli heie of developing the 
in this part of the country. He has a curing station fishing? — ^I do not. You could not cart fish from 
tliere, but he- has one here also, and I am sure Guthrie these outlying places to get them into Burtonport in 
would far rather get the fish here, even though he has time for the market. 

a curing station at Falcorrib than get them there. It 9160. There is no local market? — There is, and two 
is fourteen, fifteen, or sixteion miles away. or three curing stations, but that would be confined to 

9144. And is it not more likely, if Bui-ton Port was about three buyers. 

made the centre for aJl these different fisliing villages 9161. Sir John Colomb. — A nd there would be no 
that the market would be far better, and the prices tliat competition? — Unles-s the buyers heard of the catches 
the men would derive would be far greater than if tho and went down from Burtonport. 

fish were landed at all these places where buyers might 9162. Mr. SirriiEnrAND. — Tliey might send steamers T 
be scarce? — I would say that the competition at Bur- — Yes. 

ton Port would almost' double the price to be got at 9163. And then they would have to take the price of 
Falcorrib. the carriage out of the price they would give for the 

9145. When you suggest that piers should be built, fish? — Yes. 

you only moan piers which would facilitate the boats 9164. The CiLimiLiN. — Now, another pennt. This 
being p'ushed off, and the men getting into them ? — ^I district here is very thickly populated ?— It is. 
do not think anything else is fea-sibla I think the 9165. Even supposing the fishing was developed to 
expense of a breakwater would be too great, and far the extent wa would all like to see, it is quite possible 
more than the Congested Districts Board would autho- that a comparatively small number of the population 
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would live by the fishing?— I think there a great deal 
too many in the place altogether. 

9166. Only a small proportion could live by the fish- 
ing even if it was very inuch developed 1 — I think so. 

9167. I suppose you think that the land here is 
quite incapable' of supporting the people? — I would not 
take all the land from here to Maghery for nothing. 

9168. If the fishing can only support a comparatively 
small number of the population what would you sug- 
gest should lie done with regard to thei remainder of 
the people? — In speaking of this I should say they are 
all Eoman Catholics — none of my people live by fish- 
ing, they all live inland. I am speaking entirely for 
the Roman Catholic population, and not for my own 
people, but I advise my own people to get out of the 
country anywhere at all where they can earn a living — 
America or anywhere. Tliey cannot do it here. 

9169. Do you think any large scheme of migration 
would be possible. Do you think that you could thin 
the population here by taking a large number of these 
people who cannot subsist on the land and move them 
into other parts of Ireland? — I think it is the only 
radical cure for congestion to cnove some of them and 
leave more room for the rest. 

9170. Do you think they would go? — I tliink the 
young people would go. I do not think the old peonle 
would go. 

9171. But the youi^ householders? — I am sure they 
would go. 

9172. Supposing you combine holdings and enlarge 
them in tliat way do you think you could keep them 
ezilarged and stop sub-dividing?—! think they would 
stop sub-dividing naturally, because the yoiung people 
would not stay in the country. Sub-dividing is caused 
chiefly by giving the young people a liouse and a field 
to start rhem in lifei. I think if they could do any- 
thing better they would not stop. 

9173. But suppose you were able to cure the con- 
gestion now by moving the poprrlation about the place, 
and by that means you were able very much to enlarge 
ihe holdings of the people who remained here, do you 
think these holdings would remain enlarged, or do you 
think that in course of time they would become sub- 
divided_ again, and that the evil would become as great 
as it is tenday? — I do not think they would. The 
people are beginning to see the evil effects of sub- 
division, and they would drop it. 

9174. The Congested Districts Board, of course,, would 
have to buy out estates before they could carry out an 
operation oHliat sort? — Yes. I -will give you an instance 
where 1 think the Congested Districts Board might act 
at the present time. The Maghery townland has been 
Church property, and it has Been bought up by the 
Ohureii Commissioners, or whatever the body is, and 
re-sold to the tenants. That was Chiircli property ; it 
is now a separate estate, independent of the Marquis 
Conyngham altc^ether. Now, why could not the 
Congested Districts Board take that over, buy it from 
the Church Commissioners, and experiment upon that 
plot as a small experiment, and if they found it to 
work then they could extend th.eir operations. 

9175. How maiiv acres are there? — Tliere are about 
thirf.y families, or thirty holdings. 

9176. Mr. Sd'TIIERL-s.nd. — I t is peopled now? — Yes. 

9177. The Chairman. — I under.stand your point is 
tliat this land is very typical of the whole distiiet ? — 
Yes, of the whole district I should say. It is rundale 
farms. A man has a field here and a field there. It 
is all chopped up every way. No man could say that 
he has a farm which is a faimi. 

9178. It is on the seaboard? — Yes. 

8179. And you think the Congested Districts Board 
should buy this, and attempt on a small scale what 
they could carry out on a larger scale over the whole 
district ? — Yes. 

9180. Mi. Sutherland. — From whom would they 
have to buy it ? — From the Church Commissioners. 

9181. Could any experiment be made on this land 
by increasing the size of the holdings? — I will give 
you an instance. Experiments have been made by the 
men themselves. I am not quite sure what their cir- 
cumstances are ; I am afraid they are in a rather 
precarious state, but I don’t know. A man in that 
place, who, I am told, has about 300 acres, about six 
years ago, drew up separate cuts of mountain land 
at the back of his farm — eight or ten cuts of about 
eight or ten acres each. He sold these outs to the 
tenants adjoining at the rate of about £30 a cut. They 


have been gradually for the last five or six years work- 
ing that land up and bringing it into cultivation, and 
they are getting on very well. They are very indus- 
trious people and work very hard, and they are get- 
ting on very nicely. But each man had to pay about 
£30 for these cuts to this tenant. Now, in addition 
to that, they are paying about ten shilling per an- 
num of rent to this tenant. I am not quite sure 
whether the consent of the landlord was ever obtained 
for that sub-division. 

9182. Who is the landlord ?— The Marquis of 
Conyngham. This man is a tenant of the Marquis 
Conyngham. If this man ever gets into difficulties 
with his rent, I cannot understand whether the Mar- 
quis Conyngham cannot step in and evict the whole 
lot. 

9183. How was it that a public body like the 
Church Commissioners did not proceed at once to 
improve the estate when they got it? — The Church 
Commissioners would not bother their heads about 
that. 

9184. The Chairman. — Was this man that you are 
speaking about a tenant on the land of the 
Church Commissioners at all ? — He is not ; he is on 
the lands adjoining. 

9185. Mr. Sutherland. — But with regard to the 
management o.f the estate by the Church Commis- 
sioner, you say they did not remedy the state of matters 
they found as to rundale? — As soon as they got hold 
of the land, I think they offered it to the tenants at 
a price. With reference to the Maghery Church lands, 
the tenants were unable to buy. Another man — a 
merchant, I understand — came in and bought the 
whole thing. 

9186. It 18 no longer their property, then ? — Excuse 
me, and I will give you tlie history of it. He bought 
the whole thing at a price. Immediately that mer- 
chant got it, he doubled the rent. Where a man paid 
five shillings, he paid ten shillings. After an in- 
terval of a considerable time, that man sold again to 
the Church Commissioners, and the Church Commis- 
sioners re-sold to the tenants, and now they are all 
paying into the Church Commissioners. They have 
to pay so many years and when they have that paid, 
the land is their own.* 

9187. Sir John Colomb. — This property you are 
speaking of went through that process, but now the 
tenants are in the position of owners, subject to an 
annuity for a certain period of years. Is that the 
position ? — Yes. 

9188. And this property is all in j:undale ? — It is. 

9189. Tlierefore, that property is so ster-eotyped ? — 
Unless you can buy it from the Commissioners, and 
take over the rental. 

9190. But how can you buy rt from the Church 
Commissioners when it is sold to the tenants? — It is 
not possible, then, to buy Church Commissioners’ in- 
terests ? 

9191. Tho property, you say, was sold to the 
tenants under the Church Act, 'and they are owners 
subject to an annuity for a period of years which is 
now approaching its close? — I rhink it’ is thirty-nine 
years they Irave to go. 

9192. Mr. SuTHERT.AND. — And it occurred to none of 
these successive landlords to adjust the holdings? — 
No ; the Church Commissioners wanted to get rid of 
the land at a decent price, and they did that, and 
the merchants who got it wanted to make a good thing 
out of it. 

9193. Tfie Chairman. — Does it strike you that it is 
a very unfortunate tiling that all these different pro- 
cesses of purchase and sale should be going on within 
a congested area of this kind ? Does not it strike you 
that rt is an exceedingly unfortunate thing that you 
should have one kind of purchase going on under the 
Church Act, such as you describe, and other kinds of 
purchase going on through the medium of the Estates 
Commissioners and another kind of purchase 
going on through the medium of the Con- 

f =sted Districts Board? Don’t you think it would 
e much more simple if all the purchases were carried 
out on one plan and by one body ? — I think it would 
be, but you see all these bodies came into existence 
one after another — the Church Commissioners first, 
the Congested Districts Board next, and the Estates 
Commissioners next. 

9194, But is not it the result that the people are 
stereotyped in their unimproved condition ? — They are 
improving themselves. 

9195. Do they hold this land in rund.sle ? — Yes. 


Oct. 13, lyOff 
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Oct 13 1906 Congested Districts Board had bought 

■ ' that property, the first thing they would have done 

Rev S. H. would be to re-stripe the holdings and improve the pro- 
Orr,' ' ’ perty?— Yes. 

9197. Whereas, as the sale has taken place under 
the Church Act these people have bought their hold- 
ings in this terribly complicated condition, and it is 
much more difficult for them to get straight ?-—They 
will never get straight unless some body is going to 
step in and set them right. 

9198. Who is going to step in? — I don’t know. 

9199. Sir John Colomb. — I would like to follow 
this up. About this 300 acres you tell the Commis- 
sion it is on ihe Marquis Conyngham’s estate? — Yes, 
it is. And the tenant who holds tiiis 300 aci-es has 
sub-divided it to the extent of ten “ cuts.” So I am 
told by the tenants. 

9200. What is a “cut”? That in itself does not 
convey very much. What acreage is each cut ? — 
About ten acres of a straight cut going from the val- 
ley right up the face of the mountain. 

9201. Those tenants in that district are in a very 
poor condition ? — I would not say so, because of their 
industry. They are a very hard working, industrious 
people. 

9a02. And each purchaser of a “cut” paid about 
£30 ? — He did. 

9203. So that rhis tenant got £300 ? — He did. 

9204. And besides that, he charged ten shillings to 
eacii tenant per year? — Yes. 

9205. And is it the case that lie lias leduced the 
taxation on his area and put it on to these cuts ? — 
He has since gone into the Court, .and got a reduction 
of rent on his property. 

9206. When did he go into Court? — I think it was 
last year. 

9207. Obviously, if he went into Court he was a 
statutory tenant. Can you throw any light on this 
point ? A landlord with a judicial tenant of 300 acres 
allows him to cut it up and sub-divide it, and the 
tenant to make £300 actual cash and ten shillings a 
year from each of these tenants besides? — That is the 
position as represented to me by the tenants. 

9208. Of course it was represented to you, but have 
you inquired into it from more than one source ? — I 
have inquired from several tenants on the place. 

9209. And all their accounts agree? — Some said 
they paid £27, some £30, and some less, but generally 
about £30. 

9210. But there is a sufficient amount of evidence 
to make you think it is true? — Well, I think there 
is a man here present who can state whether it is 
true or not. You can have that man if you wish it. 
I mean Mr. Devanny. 

Mr. Devanny. — I know a little about it 

9211. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know at what 

prices the land changed hands ? For instance, what 
did the Church Commissioners sell these Ghuroli lands 
for first? — I don’t know; but those men who have got 
those “cuts ” are getting on and improving them. I 
want to show it as an illustration that the extension 
of farms is profitable if more land could be got and 
divided among them, those men could be made very 
comfortable. 

9212. It was in illustration of this that you intro- 
duced the matter. I suppose they got the new hold- 
ings or “cuts” just behind their old farms? — Yes; 
just behind. 

9213. Sir John Colomb. — To complete this, because 
it is very important — are those ten “cuts” for which 
tlie new tenants paid £30 each, are they under the Land 
Court now as judicial tenants? — No, they have never 
gone into the Land Court. They are paying to the 
tenant on the Conyngham Estate. That is 'what I 
think is the peculiar part of it. 

9214. Then, when you say that the tenant of the 
300 acres got his rent reduced, did he get his rent 
reduced as tenant of the whole 300 acres ? — I believe so. 
How it was done, I don’t know. 

9215. I never heard of such a thing in my life ? — It 
is very peculiar. 

9216. The Chairman. — It would show that there is 
plenty of enterprise in the district if it could be de- 
veloped ? — Yes ; they are really most industrious 
people. 

9217. Mr. Kavanagh. — To come back to migration, 
would it be extremely unlikely that these people would 
migrate anywhere ? — Those who are comfortable would 
not. 

9218. But would it not be very unlikely with the extra 


stake they have got in the country that they would 
migrate ? — I don’t think they would ; they are very 
comfortable. 


9219. You hold that addition to tho existing 
holdings is more beneficial than migrating people te 
a distance ? — I do, if you can get the land ; hut 1 
don’t approve of going into the mountains and at- 
tempting to reclaim those mountains. I think that 
is throwing away money. 


acres in? — Crowhy. I think if more land was wanted 
for the same purpose, it is there if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board wanted to take it up. 

9221. Is the land in occupation of tenants ? — The 
land I speak of is Rectory land, whicli we would sell 
if we got a decent price — 110 acres which we would 
be very glad to sell. 

9222. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you the power to 
sell? — I could not sell, but by my advice the place 
would be sold if we could get the price. Sixty acres 
are good arable land, and thirty-four are “ bent.” 
That land is available for tenants if we get the price ; 
but we won’t sell unless we get the price — a similar 
income to that which the land would bring now, if 
let to tenants. 

9223. Sir John Colomb. — Ai-e there many tenants 
in that townland ? — About thirty. 

9224. And if your proposal was followed and your 
hundred and odd acres was sold, and the Church Com- 
missioners’ land was bought by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, that would give a possible opportunity 
of enlarging holdings that are now congested on that 
townland? — Yes, to give enlargement for holdings on 
the place and give every man a decent farm, 110 
acres is a good deal to divide amongst thirty. 

9225. It would hardly be four acres each? — It is 
good land, and many a man would be glad to get 
four acres of my land, and consider himself a fair 
farmer. 

9226. Do you think they would give £30 for it ? — 
I believe they would give in instalments what I con- 
sider a fair value. 

9227. Not £30 an acre, comparing it to the 
“cuts”? — Oh, it is far better land. It was given 
here in evidence that certain “ cuts ” were value only 
for l^d. and 2d. an acre. I don’t know the value of 
my land, but if I wanted to let it, I could let in con- 
acre for £2 to £3 an acre. 

9228. By what machinery could you sell ? — We must 
have the consent of the incumbent — that is myself, 
the Select Vestry of the Church, and the Bishop. In 
fact, they offered it for sale, and we were offered a 
price for it. 

9229. The Chairman. — Is there any letting by con- 
acre ? Do you know any instance ? — ^I don’t know, ex- 
cept at Maghery, where he got £2 or £3 an acre for 
it. 


9230. And deteriorated the land? — Yes, and de- 
stroyed it. I would like you would take a note par- 
ticularly of that Church land, because it would be 
sold if we got a price. We will either sell it to one 
man, or I will certainly advocate selling it to the 
tenants, if I thought it was benefiting the country. 

9231. Sir John Colomb. — Under the circumstances 
you have told us, have the Congested Distidcts Board 
been communicated with that this land is likely to be 
sold ? — No, I am not anxious to sell so long as I am 
there. _ We have no parishioners there. I have no 
parishioners nearer than three or four miles, and I 
would like to be in the centre of my work. It is in 
view of the future of my own Church and people that 
i would advocate the sale of the place at a remunera- 
tive price so as to leave the clergyman in the centre 
of his work. 

9232. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know places in 
tte same position owned by people with the same 
inclination to sell? — I don’t, because most of them 

It lias all been sold. 

9233. The Chairman. — Is there any other point 
jou would like to mention to us ?— Yes. There was 
one^ question you asked Mr. Pomeroy— why cattle are 
sold so young ? The reason is, they have nothing to 
wml^r them on. Cattle are sold as one-year-olds or 
at one-and-a-half-veats. 'That is by the small far- 
mers, I can buy thirty or forty head of cattle, graze 
them on rriy big place, sell them out in tens and 
dotem and they cannot do that. They hare nothing 
to feed them on in the winter. 

Sothem^and.— D o they grow any green 
feed a cow 

9235. The Chairman.— S upposing an animal is sold 
at a year old for the reason you have described. On 
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what food is it best that that animal shonld be fed if 
he is to be sold as a yearling ? Ought he to be fed 
on what I may call green food or on grass?— You 
cannot get grass in the winter. You must feed it on 
hay and tiinips, and a little cake, but they cannot 
do that here. They feed it on hay and a httle drink. 

9236. But should it be fed on roots and hay ?— On 

both foods. , . „ j „ 

9237. The farmer must have hay ?— Yes,, and most 
of them have. Hay is a very plentiful crop about 
us, but it won’t winter young cattle sufficiently well 
to keep them. They must get some green food as a 
substitute for grass. 

9238. Are the yearlings kept out on the grass < 

No, not yearlings, but two-year-olds might. 

9239. You could not keep a yearling out during 
the winter in the field?— I don’t keep them out; I 
don’t believe I could keep any cattle out in the winter, 
except my cow, which I bring in at night. 

9240 Sir John Colo34b. — Who are the people who 
go to the fairs to buy these young cattle ?— Dealers, 
who ship them off to England and Scodand. 

9241 Do they ship them straight away? — Not 
yearlings. I bought yearlings, say in May, or per- 
Lps some of them might be one-and-a-half or two 
yeai-s old, I sell them now, and they are nearly aU 
shipped ofi to England and Scotland. 

9242. When they are one-and-a-half year s old ?— 

^9243. The Chaieman. — Does an animal fatten much 
between a year and two years?— They won’t begin 
to put on beef until two years old. 

9244. Their frames are growing? — Yes, before toey 

get into condition, and you cannot sell an animal in 
that condition, , , , . ^ v * 

9245. And there is a period when his frame has to 
crow before he begins to fatten?— Yes, and that 
brings us to the class of bull that should be 
introduced into this country. Now, I can sell black 
polled cattle twice as well as I can sell any other 
cattle in this county. I have to pay when I am 
buying them lOs. of 15s. more than I would pay for 
another beast of the same size, but I get 10s. or 15s. 
more when I come to sell them, and there is a better 
demand for black polled cattle than for any other 
class of cattle I buy. Therefore, I say, that is the 
class of cattle that ought to be cultivated in this 
country. It is not a milk country, or ever likely to 
be, because if a man has a cow he only wants milk 
enough for his own family. There are no dairies, 
and not likely ever to be, so that in improving the 
breed of cattle, you should get a breed that will be 
suitable to the country. 

9246. Sir John Colomb. — In a country that is not 
a dairy country, but a stock country, you are in 
favour of the Polled Angus? — Yes. 

9247. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did you hear one witness 
recommend the Galloway bull ? — I have no ex- 
perience whatever of it, but I don’t tliink the 
shorthorns are suitable. I thinlt that our soil is 
not g<aod enough for feeding shorthorn cattle. I 
don’t think our soil is good enough to grow grass for 
shorthorns, but for Polled Angus or Dexters, oi' 
thing of that kind, I think it would do splendidly. 

9248. The Chairman.— Is there anything bemg 

done by the new Department with regard to the im- 
provement of stock here now ? — Nothing that I know 
of I don’t know of a bull between Maghery and 
Burton Port— that is, a bull that I would send a cow 
to, if I wanted to rear a cow. If there is a bull here 
in Burton Port, he is not advertised, and nobody 
knows about him. , 

9249. Do you think the Agricultural Department 
could do more in these ways than they are doing ?— 
I think the County Council axe doing nothing. 

9250. Sir John Colomb.— How do you account for 
it, that representative men, knowing the district, 
and really being the movers of the Agricultural De- 
partment,' how can you account for their being so blind 
to their own interests, that they don’t try to get the 
Agricultural Department to do something? — Well, 
the County Council meetings are held so far from 
here that our representatives don’t attend half the 
meetings, and consequently we are left behind. 

9251. The Chairman. — You are Chairman of the 
Parish Committee in Dungloe? — I am, my lord, owing 
to the fact that Monsignor Gallagher, P.P., is not 
able to attend. When he was ill, the Parish Com- 
mittee asked me, in deference, I suppose, to my posi- 
tion, to take the chair. Out of courtesy, I presume. 


they offered me the chairmanship, and taking, as I j 3 _ igo$ 

do, a great interest in everything that goes on ip the 

country, independent of religion altogether, which I Rev. s. H. 
don’t consider enters into this matter at all, 1 ac- Orr. 
cepted the position. 

9252. Do you find it works well ?— Yes, but I agree 
with all the witnesses, that we have not enough 
money. We cannot be always asking for money. We 
only get £70 to go over to Lettermaeward, and we have 
100 or nearly 150 applicants for that £70. Of course, 
what we do is this — we choose out those who are the 
most needy, and make a selection, and we generally 
give a third or a fourth of the expenditure that they 
devote to improvements on their places. For instance, 
if they expend £12 we may give them £3, and if they 
expend £4 we give £1. 

9253. Sir John Colomb.— It is not given until the 
work is done and approved of ? — Yes, that is so. We 
don’t give prizes ; we give money when the work is 
done properly. We think it better to encourage the 
people to start the improvements themselves, and if 
they spend £12 we give them £3, and encourage them 
to go on with the work. 

9254. The Chairman.- In that respect you rather 
differ from the other Parish Committees? — In' that 
respect, I think, we do. We don’t give any prizes in 
our parish of Dungloe. 

9255. In other words, you give money according to 
the results shown ? — Yes, as far as it will go. 

9256. Mr. Kavanagh.— What difference does that 
make?— I don’t know how the prize system works 
exactly, but we find that our system encourages the 
people to start works that perhaps they would not 
start ; and not only do they start them, but perhaps 
they do them more extensively than they would have 
intended to, and perhaps they expend a great deal 
more money. 

9257. The Chairman. — Then you don’t limit? — Oh, 
yes ; we only give £4. 

9258. The only limit is your own funds?— You don’t 
say, for instance, we 'wiU only give four prizes for 
making a dairy, or four prizes for anything elM? — 

No, we make a selection of applicants, and we give a 
help to say twenty or thirty out of our numbers what- 
ever we have. 

9259. Do you tliink that more might be placed on 
the Parish Committee? • We have heard a great deal 
about road-making through bogs, and that sort of 
thing. Do yon think the Parish Committee might 
have some say in those things? — I think they know 
more of the wants of the people than the County 
Council. 

9260. And do you think the Parish Committee 
would know more of the wants of the people than the 
Congested Districts Board — the central Board? — fiie 
central Board would have to get their information 
through the Parish Committee. They would have no 
means of getting tiieir information except through 
the Parish Committee, or the parish priest. 

9261. What I mean is, do you think that if more 
money was to be given to the Parish Committees, that 
you would be able to help in the making of these 
roads that we have heard so much about? — Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

9262. Do you tliink in road-making some large cen- 
tralisation would be a good thing? — In my district the 
people are most laborious in making the roads, or 
kind of roads. 

9263. And do you think if the Parish Committee 
was in a position to make a certain grant towards the 
making of the road, the people would make ^ gieat 
deal of it themselves? — Yes, I think if we could give 
money to the people for making roads, they would 
undertake them. 

9264. And do some of the work themselves, end 
incur some of the expense themselves? — They do it 
themselves at present without any encouragement, but 
the roads are not good. I mean roads to bogs, and 
not main roads. 

9265. That is all I mean ? — I think also they want 
more money to improve their houses. If more money 
was given, I think certainly they would make roads. 

9266. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think the point put 
by the Chairman would be attained, and that money 
could be got for roads if it was administered by tlie 
Parish Committee? — Yes, I think if we went into a 
certain townland and said — “ You want a road there 
through so and so, we will send our inspector round ” 

— and instruct the people what to do, and tell them 
to do it at their own expense, and we would give them 
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Oet. 13, 3906. » grant of so much, provided th® work was done to 
ii T7i “qofi? the. inspector, they would do it. 


A r •.uo.iiiapeccuT, mey would do it. 
9^b/ And of course you would inspect a small piece 
of road. You could not expect them to lie out of 
then- grants for a long time?— They never lie out of 
them more tlian six months. 

9268. Is not tliat too long ? Could they not be paid 
in shorter instalments ?— We could if we had the 
money. 

9269. The Chaikihah.— D o you think from your ex- 
perience on the Parish Committees that the work done 
by tJiose Committees is capable of considerable deve- 
lopment? — I do. 

9270. And a good deal of those local needs could be 
dealt with through the medium of a Parish Com- 

are done 

through the County and Rural Councils 
9271 Mr. Spiheklakd.— E ven as regards these 
roads to bogs ? — Yes, even in that respect. I am cer- 
tainly opposed to the breaking up of the mountains 
entirely for agricultural purposes. I don’t fliink they 
plant\hem^*^^*^^”^ except game, or unless you might 

9272. For grazing purposes?— It is very little use 
for gazing purposes. You may drive- from here to 
^ twenty sheep in the whole place, 

u j Chaiuman.— I s that because drainage is 

bad ?— There is no entrance, and you must have a herd 
“yself, because I have no man to look 
miles would wander twenty or thirty 

9274. CouW not the mountains be made common 

orthe®r‘fr^*)+^ but they are not used because 

looking after the cattle. 

9275. It would not pay to go to the expense of 
making fences?— I think it would. If the mountains 

i ^ *bat sheep could be 

^ 927 fi ^ country for sheep. 

9276. You think that the money you would get for 
them would compensate you for the amount of money 

r *"y f°ur years ago, 

1 fenced the whole place. Previous to that there was 
none, and the cattle could go where they liked. 1 
made over 1 000 perclies of fencing, and the money 
rbout Church Body. It cost me 

about £36. I did the work with the help of mv own 
if £10 ^ back at the rate 

I ^ consider I have been compensated. 

“■ ^^’■y tenant has a right to 

f tWnk thaMt?— 

C„n™ghS?!Sr.S° 

be worth Lord Conyngham’s 
^ mountain and make some arrange- 

ments with the tenants ? If he was to improve the 

S wnfinTtV-J!“°^ °i“ mountain, would^not they 

be willing to pay a larger rent?— If I was a landlord 

on mfprlpt «”» '“““8 

got somo^ISr™ nX°sh‘r|e KjXrentXl ‘4„Sd 
teglrthTf 1* '"“‘■.J opinion 

S“®inw!/f d iiiink the land- 

lorci s inteiest in Ins property is nil 

bir John Colomb.— P utting that view aside aT „3 
following up tlie proposition to improve land which 

The CiiAinMAN-. — Why? 

9^2, Sir John Colomb.— B ecause it is part of tJieir 

kxri?"„s%x “r “ 
b.T„Hi.X?”S'cl2 zfiz‘ T f™ 

£tr"X‘"“ e«”o X‘d b? 

T *be grazing we are talking about?— 

I think the facilities for grazing on the moLtain are 


there, but they cannot be utilised because there is no 
lencing. There is not a fence from here to Finn- 
town. 

you not heard of shepherding before 
now i—Yes, but you cannot expect a farmer of eight 
or ten acres to employ a shepherd. * 

9286. It is quite a common thing in my country ?— 
^ Qoov ^be customs of your country, 

not heard that the most valuable 
land 18 the grazed land where they feed sheep ?— But 
' Q 9 * grazing is it, is it a country like this?^ 

9288. It IS like_ Errigal. Ihe absence of sheep 
stiuck me?— Yes, It struck me also the first time I 
came to the country. . 

9289. Sit John Coiomb. — A nother point. We have 
heard some praise of the Parish Committees, and the 
constitution of the Committees. Is that your view ?— 
1 thi^ the constitution of the Parish Committee now 

the Rural Council, who 
aie the elected b^y representing the people, and I 

^ fl? 9 n “^"^y y°’" have. 

CEUiBMAN.-There is a diSerent constitu- 
tion here from Mayo. In Mayo, they have the same 
f 1°'^ representa- 

tives as well ? — Our canstitutioji works quite well If 

T ^ say you would want 

a man out of each townland. 

9291. you have not seen any difficulty ?— Not 
enlarge the powers of the 

y®n are satis- 
fied you pt the best men to do the work ? — We work 
very mcely to the satisfaction of all sides. I believe 
we give satisfaction. 

9293. The Chaikman.— I thi.ak you want to sav 
i» domestic dosses ! 
l™ U I holicTO sent down 

fhlS,T t 'd “d l*ee-making, but I don’t th”k 
inotruotots sent round in laundry- 
work. I have no idea bow these cookery and lace- 
iTialuiig classes were started, or who the Government 
j ‘^bose classes, but I have 

never been asked to co-onerate wiifti -Tar. 

1“”% I I have a bit o' a Jie"tefhS ft"”' 
should not have been asked, because I am quite 'willing 
to co-operate with anything chat is for the S of th! 
country What I want to Ipeak of is thL that T doSf 
l^nk that cookey, under the system adopted by the 
msttnolreoa round here, is likely to benefit the ™onk 
M !hX“bnt”'n‘t*"f >>»' ntensils'reSy 

"Si"®/'*!" A»S‘roSfiis.*“ “°- 

ia|se|s?b?ps-s:!SX"'- 

whierS'e wSdTafX^^^^^ 
""sSTndXiXfZ?^ 

9298^ It ^ irnprovement to our girls ’ 

S education?-! think so. ® 

siimmmm 

^S"Xan £SZXSi?dZt“"hV‘i '™h“ ,>» 
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teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the abso- 
lute essentials. That is about all the National teacher 
can do in the school now. You could do it in a large 
school, where you had aE the facilities for it, and the 
buildings properly arranged, as for instance at 
Dungloe, by drafting all the seniors in from the various 
districts. I had an idea to have infant schools, and 
draft the older pupils into a 'urge centre at Dungloe, 
where you could undertake all these things like laundry 
and cookery. 

9301. I don’t mean that the National school teachers 
should Deach these subjects, but would it not be better 
thac the instructress should go around, and teach the 
children in the schools ? I think children learn laun- 
dry and cooking and such things at that age better 
than later on? — Well, they leave the schools we have 
here about twelve. I don't think any pirpil leaving 
school under twelve is really capable of learning 
cookery and laundry unless they are very smart. 1 
think it is after that age they begin to learn. It is 
like going to an apprenticeship. You never think of 
sending a boy to be a shoemaker until he is fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. Wliy should you think of send- 
ing a girl to learn cookery any earlier. 

9302. Mr. Sutheeland. — E very girl has to be a 
cook of some Idnd. Why not teach the children the 
elements of the chemistry of cooking ? — I think 
that it is taught in the schools, but I think 
to go beyond that would be utterly impossible. 
The teachers in the five hours of each day 
have to go through the ordinary curriculum that 
is required from them, and I think it would be a 
hardship on both teachers and pupils.. Then the 
children don’t go to school as they ought. The teachers 
only have them for about three or four months in the 
year. 

9303. Chaieman, — Is there any other point to wliich 
you wish to draw attention ? — I agree with a 
groat many remarks about the cooperage, and 
the necessity for the extension of it, but I 
would be disposed to hand it over to a firm that 
could worlc it. I don’t believe in charity help to in- 
dustries at all. I don’t believe that they succeed. Of 
course you may give tlie initiative, but unless you 
get some- firm to carry is on, I believe it will eventuaEy 
fail. There was also a reference made to knitting by 
a witness examined here to-day. He said something 
to ihe efiect that when the people got knitwng- 
machiiies from the Congested Districts Board, that 
they had to pay tlie rent for the knitting-machines 
into the shops. They have not. Any person who gets 
a knitting machine from the Congested Districts 
Bosrd has to pay so much a week until it is paid, 
but chat can be paid into the hank, They get a 
paper, and they are cold to pay the money into iito 
bank. But there are only a certain number of 
knitting-machines in the county sold by die Congested 
Districts Board. There are a great many others in- 
troduced by the local merchants. They are not sold 
to the knitters, but they are hired out at a shilling a 
week, and that one sliilling a week must be paid into 
the shop whore they get their knicting, and that 
shilling a week also goes on for ever. They never get 
the machine. 

Mr. SuTHEELAKD. — Well, the witness himself was 
not sure, I think? — I want to correct him, that that 
was what the Congested Districts Board did. 

9304. The CHAiEMAif. — There was a confusion by 
that witness between the machines belonging to the 
Congested Districts Board and the machines belonging 
to the merchants ? — Yes. 

9305. And when he talJced about chis system of pay- 
ing the money into the shops, really he had in his 
mind machines which belonged to the local merchants 
and not to the Congested Districts Board?— Yes; I 
know two or three of my girls have paid up their 
money for the machines got from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and are now clear and thev have the 
machines. 


9306; What is this ticket business? The witnes 
alluded to a ticket that was cashed in a shop ? — H 
means this: You go into the shop -where iJie knictin 
IS given out. You leave your Icnitting there and i 
IS passed as good, or whatever it may be, and the 
get a tickec as to the value of that. 

9307. From the shop ?— Not from the shop, but froi 
the store or depot adjoining the shop. Then they g 
from the dep6t where tliey get their ticket, into th 
shop, present their ticlcet at the shop and they get pai 
in money or goods, or wliatever they like. 


9308. Mr. Suiheelaud. — D o the store and the shop 
belong to the same individual ? — I think as a rule, the 
depot is held in che shop, or in connection with the 
shop. Of course I am only speaking of one instance, 
Mr. Sweeney of Dungloe, and he is to be commended 
for introducing this industry into the country, and 
caiTying it on independent of anybody else, and if 
he makes it pay, all honour to him. The people are 
well satisfied wich what they are getting. They are 
able to make up to 8s. or 10s. a week. I think it is a 
very great industry, and an industry to be encouraged, 
and I certainly say Mr. Sweeney is to be commended. 

9309. Yes, but an industry ought to be carried on 
within the law That is a law against truck, you 
know? — I don’t know whether it is carried on within 
the law or not. 

9310. Technically ? — Yes, of course. There was a 
reference to the seaweed at Maghery. There is a very 
large quantity of seaweed comes in there, and we burn 
a large quantity of kelp. Last year there were thirty 
families thac I speak of earned £300, or in or about 
that, in about three months fay burning seaweed for 
kelp. This year they only made £100. There was 
not much seaweed came in, and the price was bad. 
Someone said there was a road to the Strand. Well, 
now, thac is a disputed point, because the road is right 
througli the land of the Rectory, and I believe if the 
R«ctor chose, he could stop the road. Originally that 
seaweed was only intended for the Glebe tenancs, and 
now everybody comes in within three or four miles of 
it very often, and at the very time the Maghery people 
want this weed for kelp, the counci-y carts come in and 
have it all away before they are up in the morning. I 
don’t think that ought to lie permitted, but I don’t see 
what the Congested Districts Board can do. 

9311. It is a case of the early bird getting the early 
worm? — Yes; the Maghery people came to me and 
said I should stop it. I ofiered to do so, if they 
offered to pay my expenses, but they would not ds 
that. 

9312. Sir Joh.v Coiomb. — Is the maintenance oi 
load on the county'? — No. 

9313. Is there any conci'actor. Does the county ever 
do anything for it ?— It is not a road ; it is merely a 
cart-way. I don’t like to interfere, but I would like to 
see those who are entitled to it, getting it, and the 
people entitled are the Maghery people, and they only 
want to get it when they wane to burn kelp. 

9314. The Chairman. — Do you know anything about 
the kelp industry. Have you ever followed the chemi- 
cal processes which go on ? — I have not. I don’t know 
anything about ic. All that I know about it is that 
the Japanese are underselling us in iodine. 

9315. Iodine manufactured by that process? — Yes. 

9316. You don’t know, as has been said, whether 
the chemical processes now known could kill the pro- 
duction of iodine as made from kelp ? — I don’t know. 
That soap-stone quarry that -was mentioned by one 
witness — it is -just beside Maghery, and there is a large 
mill and any amount of machinery for grinding it. 
There is a large crane for lifting it up, and other 
machinery for developing it, but it was all obsolete 
when I came. 

9317. Mr. S-DTHERLAND. — Pot what purpose was it 
used? — For lubricating purposes, on large wheels. It 
is like French clay. 

9318. For an absorbent of chemicals and other 
things? — What it was used for I don’t know. There 
is just another thing. If this country is likely to be 
developed as a tourist country, the road made from 
Maghery in tlieie from Crohy Head where the road 
ends, over the hill to Falcorrib, on to Trawenagh Bay 
to join the road to Glenties would be a magnificent 
tourist road. I know none better. If that road could 
be extended, where it ends at Palmore right over the 
hill— a good road such as horses could drive over, be- 
rause the lulls are not high — it would be a great 
matter. I have often driven over far higher hills in 
the Lake district. If that road was mado, it would 
eventually be a great benefit when the Midland Rail- 
way Company develop our railways, as I hope they 
will, along with the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany. I think the tourist development of this country 
is only in its infancy, and if that road is extended 
from Falmore to Trawenagh Bay so as to join the 
Glenties road, it would give a magnificent view from 
Dunglw to Maghery, the prettiest part of the country, 
over Crohy Head, the most picturesque part of the 
whole country side. If the Congested Districts Board 
undertook thac road, I can guarantee it would be a 
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Ool. 13 1903, improvement, It could subsequently be handed 

over to the County Council for up-keep. 

Rev. S. "H. 9319. The Chairman. — You would bring that road 

Orr. down to the new bridge {indicating' on the map) 1 — Oh, 

no ; it would never have to come more than four miles 
altogether. 


9320. Sir John Colomb. — To be made complete? — 

Yes. • 

9321. — The Chairman. — From Maghery? — Yes, but 
you would also have to improve the road from Maghery 
up to Falmore. 


Mr. Kenny John Brennan examined. 


Mr. Konny 
John Brennan. 


9322. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Agricultural Banic Committee in Dungloe? — ^Yes. 

9323. What do you want to tell the Commission ? — 
The main grievance we have in our parish, as 
evidenced by a general meeting of our mem- 
bers — we have 250 in our bi'anoh — is the ab- 
solute want of any landing place in our parisli, 
notwithstanding that we have twenty-five or thirty 
miles of coast, and notwithstanding that practically 
all the fish landed in Burtonport are cau^t off our 
parish there is not a place where the fishermen 
could land a boat with safety for the whole twenty- 
five miles. We have also to complain of the absolute 
neglect of the Congested Districts Board to do any- 
thing to further the fishing industry in that locality. 
We made representations to the Board through our 
Bank Ccmmitfcea several times ,*n the subject, but at 
a general meeting they unanimously called on the 
Board to do something to assist this pier at Falcorrib. 
It is the most serious grievance we labour under. Eight 
years ago the people there saw the shoals of fisli being 
taken up at their doors, and they applied to the 
Board for assistance. No assistance being forth- 
coming, they threw off their coats themselves. They 
made a landing place, and, with the assistance of 
a local merchant, Mr. John Boyle, they procured 
boats. They fished for two or three seasons. I my- 
solf fished for three seasons, and it is most dangerous 
landing there, because you have to wait for the waves 
to jump out. In coming in all hands have to jump 
out of the boat into the sea, and have another crew 
to catch the boat, and assist to get her ashore. 

9324. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that at all times ? 

Except in calm weather. When the sea is rough it 
washes away the loose stones in the landing place 
made by the fisheimen themselves. The Congested 
Districts Board, two or three years after this, blasted 
away a few rocks, and assisted them to make a road 
a few hundred yards long to this pier or landing 
place. But that is all they did. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is wliat a previous witness 
told us. 


9325. The Chairman. — Is your Agricultural Bank 
restricted as to the things for which it can make 
loans? — Well, the amount of money we have is so 
small that we do not make any loans except for 
agricultural purposes. 

9526. But can you for any other purpose ? — For 
any industrial purpose. 

9327. If you had the money could you make a Joan, 
say in connection with cooperage? — Certainly. 

9328. You could assist journeymen coopers to start 
themselves ? — I think if we had money we could start 
a cooperage and boat-building yard at Dungloe, which 
js the centre of The Rcsses district. The sea comes in 
tliere, and the barrels and boats could go away by 

applied to the Board for assistance to do 
that, but, like all our other applications, it appeared 
to be set aside. 

9329. What capital Have you ? — About £200. 

9330. Are you able to increase your capital if you 

““ set t'»e people to invest their money in 

“ Yes, when we get the confidence of the people, 
tiiere may be people who have money in the joint 
stock banks, but they are rather afraid of us yet. 
We are only a short time in existence — about two 
years. 


9331. But as confidence is graduaUy established c 
you think in course of time people will invest the: 
money with you, and so increase the capital of tl 
bank ? — I have no doubt about it. 

9^2. And when that happens you would be ah 
to help a cooperage and other industrial enterprises 
—You see we have to give 4 per cent, for the money i 
order to get it. and it would be rather risky i 
getting money at 4 per cent, to chance it in that wa 
unless we were sure of being successful 

9333. But you would not have to pay 4 per cen 
to pwple who have to invest their money in tl 
bank?— les, to encourage the people. We charge f 


per cent., which is l^d. for the loan of £1 for a 
month. 

9334. If you have got this maigin of 2^ per cent, 
why do you not think you could embark in these 
things ? — Because we have such a small capital, and 
we have to pay for working expenses. 

9335. But I am assuming that your capital was 
larger ? — Well, after a while it may come to some- 
thing. 

9336. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you a local branch 
of a joint stock hank ? — Yes, of the Northern Bank. 

9337. That, of course, is a competitor a certain 
extent ? — Oh, no ; they will not lend money to 
fsrmers on their own security. 

9338. What do they do with it? — Practically the 
business of the joint stock bank is this. When the 
farmer gets a little behind in his debts, the shop- 
keeper calls on him to stump up, and if he cannot 
pay, the shopkeeper says to him — “ Come in and we 
will give you a bill on the hank.” The shopkeeper 
goes security for the fanner who gets the money from 
the bank and pays it over to the shopkeeper. 

9^9. So they limit themselves to discounting and 
taking deposits. Do they make loans to encourage 
industries? — Oh, no. 

9340. The Chairman. — Tell me that operation 
again. I did not quite follow you? — If a man gets 
behind with his debt to the shopkeeper what happens ? 
He is noticed to clear his account and settle it. If 
he do^ not, the shopkeeper gets him to go to the 
joint stock hank with him, and he gets a bill on the 
bank. The shopkeeper goes securiiy, and the money 
is handed over to tSe shopkeeper. 

9341. Mr. Sutherland. — Minus discount ? — Yes, 

that is the bank’s profit. 

9342. The Chairman. — And the discount for that is 
7^ per cent ? — So I understand, after paying the credit 
or gombeen price to the shopkeeper, they have to pay 
7i per cent., and renew the bill every three months 
until it is paid off. 

9343. Then the shopkeeper gives security for a loan 
to pay himself ?— That is why our agricultural banka 
are useful. 

9344. Well, what else have you to say ? — Well, we 

have no carpet factories established in our parish 

the Upper Rosses, while there are two in the Lower 
Rosses. We cannot understand why there are none 
in Upper Rosses. 

9345. How do you know the trade will stand any 
more.?-— Well, if there are two, we think they should 
be divided. PMple do not consider this fair play. 
They think they have been neglected. 

9346. Is your country as poor as up here?— Oh. 
yes. I think it is worse. 

_ 9347. Do you mean to say that around Dungloe it 
IS worse tlian in Annagry. The land is practically 
the same, but Annagry is very bad, there is no 
question about it, 

93^. Which is the most congested? — We have a 
portion of our place which is just as bad as Annagry 
beside Dungloe, Diamond, Derrydiuel, and, in fact, 
all Maghery electoral division. 

9349. Yon would not say that the carpet factories 

at Annagry and CroUy’s Bridge were misplaced ? 

(^rtainly not. The grievance is that we are left in 
the cold, and that the wants of the other pectple are 
attended to. 

9350. Mr. Sutherland.— D o you think there is 
torther room for the development of the Agricultural 
Bank if you got a bigger capital?— Any amount of 


lou iiearo what a previous witness said— that 
you were able to get agricultural implements ?— Oh, 
that refew to an Agricutlural Co-operative Society, 
which IS quite apart from the agricultural bank. They 
both storied under the Agricultural Organisation So- 
ciety, but they are different branches working apart. 

9352._ It is carrying out the same object ?— It is the 
same kind of co-operation. 
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9353. You give loans to your people for what pur- 
pose ? — Practically for agricultural purposes. 

9554. What agricultural purposes ? — To buy stock 
principally. 

9355. What stock do they principally buy ? — Well, 
cattle and sheep, pigs, and sometimes a young horse. 

9356. Do the same people ever come back for a loan 
afterwards ? — Oh, yes ; when a man comes to pay 
back a lo.an lie tells us how he got on with it, and 
sometimes applies for another. 

9357. If a man gets a loan to buy a horse he will 
not want another horse ? — Well, they buy foals, and 
keep them for a year. If they have a good crop of 
potatoes they go as far as Creeslough for foals. They 
keep them sometimes as long as two years to do a I’ttle 
work for them, and then sell them off. 

9358; The 'Chaibmai.'. — H ave you any bad debts in 
your bank 1 — None. 

9359. How many banks are there ? — There is one in 
Dunfai’.aghy.;— one near Donegal town. About six or 
seven in the county. 

9360. Are they all doing pretty well ? — So I under- 
stand. 

9361. Sir John Colomb. — ^H ave you often had to re- 
fuse to make a loan ? — Often. 

9362. And you never had a bad debt yet ? — No. 

9363. Do you think the people are beginning to uu- 
der.stand the matter better, and that confidence in the 
agricultural bank is growing in your district ? — Yes, 
the sureties take care that the man who gets a loan 
puts it to a proper purpose. If he does not the Com- 
mittee are informed, and he is looked after. They 
always spend the money for the purpose they get it. 

9364. The CHAiRMAiJ. — These banks were started by 
the Agricultural Organisation Society ? — ^Yes. 

9365. Sir John Colomb, — I s your bank now under 
the Congested Districts Board ? — No ; the Organisa- 
tion Society. 

9366. Mr. Sutherland. — I s not that a voluntary 
society ? — Yes. 

9367. The Chairman. — A private concern? — ^Yes. I 
also want to call the attention of the Commission to 
the fact that the cattle and sheep in this district I re- 
present are deteriorating since the transfer of that 
part of the business from the Congested Districts 
Board to the Agricultural Department. Formerly the 
Congested Districts Board used to send bulls down 
here, and give them on far better terms than the people 
can get them from the Agricultural Department. The 
Committee of the bank made several efforts to induce 
farmers in the district to get bulls from the Depart- 
ment, but the prices are so prohibitive, and they have 
to go through the performance of going to the cattle 
shows, fifty or sixty miles away, to select the animal 
under the supervision of the expert from the Depart- 
ment, that the result is that there is so much bother 
^at we could not get any of the farmere to undertake 
it. We promised to lend the money for the first year's 
payment of £10. The bull would cost about £30, and 
the bank was willing to lend the money for the first 
and probably the second year’s payments. 

9358. Sir John Colomb. — T hen, you as represent- 
ing, and witli some close knowledge of, the feeling of 
your locality, give it as your distinct opinion that the 
Congested Districts Board did work well, and that 
the system of the Agricultural Department is not so 
beneficial to your locality ? — I would not say that the 
Congested Districts Board did this work well in that 
locality ; but I believe they have done a good deal of 
work in other places — useful work, so far as I can 
learn. They have attended to the wants of the people 
as regards rams and bulls far better than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing now. 

9369. Did not the Congested Districts Board also es- 
tablish the Parish Committees ? — Yes. 

9370. That was a good thing ? — I cannot say that I 
know much about it. 

9371. Mr. SuTHERLANTj. — You have not seen much 
result of it ? — Not in our parish. 

9372. There is a difference there ? — I do not know 
for myself. I cannot speak accurately. I am not a 
member of the Parish Committee ; I see no visible 
improvement made by their efforts. 

9373. Does the County Council try to manage their 
animals locally through the County Committee ?— Yes. 
There was a Committee appointed to act on behalf of 
the County Council with the Department in these 
things. 

9374. -Sir John Colomb. — B ut have you heard there 
is great friction or difficulty between the County 
Council and the Agricultural Department ?— Yes ; I 
have heard so. 


9375. And therefore the Agricultural Department is 
somewhat handicapped ? You know that ? — Yes. For 
instance, we made application to the Committee 
several times to send down an agricultural instructor 
to this district. Agriculture as carried on here is 
different from other places. The land is different, and 
requires different treatment. The manures for 
a particular sort of crops on heavier and better 
land would not suit it here, and we wanted 
an instructor to take an experimental plot, here, 
and show the people a little more how to drain 
and improve their farms, but we found that the Agri- 
cultural Department had not taken up that" scheme 
simply on account of the hitch with the County Coun- 
cil, which is a serious loss to this district. 

9376. The Chairman. — Do you know who the repre- 
sentative from this district of yours on the County 
Committee of the County Council is ? — I do not know 
tliat we have a representative from this district at 
all. 

9577. Is not tlie County Committee of the County 
Council which worlis these agricultural schemes sup- 
posed to be composed of representatives from the 
various districts who will put before the County Coun- 
cil the agricultural needs of their respective districts ? 
— ^Yes. 

9378. Do you not know who your representative is ? — 
I do not know that we have a representative from this 
district on that Committee. In any case, I do not 
know his name. 

9379. And in any case he does not do very much ? — 
He is not very active. We also made application to 
them to do something for improving our poultry. Our 
committee established a monthly fowl market in Dun- 
gloe, and we induced buyers to come from 
Derry to buy our fowl. The buyers were not satisfied 
with the quality, and we made an effort to improve 
them, but after the hitch with the Department we 
could do nothing. They had not a poultry insti-uctor, 
and we could do nothing. I have also to point out 
too, on behalf of the Agricultural Bank Committee, 
that the farmers are not satisfied with the class of 
sire horse sent down by the Board. They are sick 
and tired of the hackney. They have tried them nine 
years, and the horses produced by the cross are 
inferior animals. The late Mr. John Herdman, had 
a thoroughbred entire hcise previous to the Con- 
gested Districts Board sending down their sire horse, 
and there were some very useful and serviceable 
ponies produced which fetched high prices. Through 
our committee we applied to the Board to send either 
a good strong-limbed thoroughbred or Irish hunter in 
order to bring about a better result from the poor 
weeds of mares we have here, but our application was 
ignored. 

9380. Sir John Colomb. — That was the Agricul- 
tural Department you mean? — Yes. 

9381. There is a Committee of Inquiry into the 
working of the Agricultural Department. Has it 
been down here ? — No. 

9382. Have you ever heard of it? — I think I saw 
a report of it in some of the papers. 

9383. Do you think it has been in Donegal at all ? — 
I dd not think so. 

9384. Mr. Sutherland. — Would you go so far as 
to say that the attempt to get foals from hackney sires 
has been a failure ? — Yes. 

9385. You have no hesitation in saying that? — I 
have no hesitation. 

9386. Sir John Colomb. — It is the general opinion 
in this part of the country? — Yes, so fat as I can 
learn. You see the mares are so small they want 
something a little better, with more game in it to 
produce a marketable pony. The hackneys ate all 
right if they are crossed with a half-bred mare, but 
to cross them with the little weeds of mares we have 
here only produces inferior animals. I wish to point 
out, too, that the earnings in Scotland for the young 
men of our parish have been cut away. Farmers 
there are not going in so much for tillage as formerly, 
and they employ more machinery, with the result 
th<at our young men who go over there are thrown out 
of employment, and do not bring so much back from 
Scotland as they used to. The result of that is that 
the best of our young men, the most able-bodied, are 
going off to America. So that something should be done 
in the immediate future, or as soon as possible, at Fal- 
corrib — because we have herring, salmon, mackerel, 
and lobster fishing there — and also something done at 
Maghery it would be the only means I know of, of 
keeping the young men at home and keeping the 
district self-supporting, or at least neatly so. 


Oct. 13, 190$. 

Mr. Kenny 
0 obn Brennan 
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Mr. John Wabd examined. 

9387. The Chairman. — W here do you live? — I live considering the smallness of our holdings here, a hold- 


about a mile from Burtonport. 


ing of middling area would look big in o 


9388. Are you a farmer? — Yes, the proverbial con- then we would leave that to the Board to determine 


gested farmer. 

9389. With the proverbially under-sized holding ?- 
Yes. 


what would be an economic holding. 

9411. Do you find that having to send your sons to 
Scotland is so precarious a way of living that you 


9390. And that is ? — About two and a half acres of would gladly take an economic farm if you got one ? 

inferior land. Very gladly, and I would consider myself fortunate 

9391. Sir John Colomb. — What is the rateable for the opportunity to be given me. 

/alue? — The valuation of the land is 11s. ; the valua- 9412. Sir John Colomb. — Just to follow that it is 

tion of the house is 9s. very interesting — let me ask you this : Do you mean 

9392. The Chairman. — I suppose you do not at- that you would go to any part of Ireland ? Any part 

tempt to live on the produce of your two and a half where the land would be good, and the inducement 

acres? — No; I have other sources. good. I would not be confined either to county or 

9393. What are they ? — Well, I liave two young boys yet to province. ’ 

in Scotland for four months, and an elder boy earn- 9413. That is very good. But how about satisfying 
ing at home. people beforehand. Would the people, before they 

9394. What does he do at home — fish ? — He is learn- prepared to go, require to see that the farms were all 

ing it. the cooperage, and is at present for three weeks ready for them, and houses built, and everything? 

at one of tlie curing stations. Ves ; to see what the inducement was, and the future 

9395. Is lie going through his appi-enticeship as a prospects, and everything. 

cooper ? — He is still an apprentice. 9414. It would not do for the Congested Districts 


and for four months, and an elder boy earn- 9413. That is very good. But how about satisfying 
liome. people beforehand. Would the people, before they 

What does he do at home — fish ? — He is learn- prepared to go, require to see that the farms were all 

he cooperage, and is at present for three weeks ready for them, and houses built, and everything ? 

if tlie curing stations. Ves ; to see what the inducement was, and the future 

Is he going through his appi-enticeship as a prospects, and everything. 

—He is still an apprentice. 9414. It would not do for the Congested Districts 

Where is he ? — He has been at Killybegs for Roard to take up a tract of land in, say, Co. Tyrone, 


3 you any daughters who go to Scotland ? 


and bring some of you down to see the land, and say| 
“ We will build houses on that land if you agree to 


— The oldest of five is not sixteen years old yet. None ^ "Would you agree to come before the 

of tliem go to the Lagan, nor are they hired out. I thing was done? — Well, we would talce their word as 


am Iceeping them at school. to what they were going to do. 

9398. So that you live on your holding, and two of ®41S. Do you think others would? — I think so. 

your boys go to Scotland as migratory labourers? — 9416. The Chairman. — If they showed you the land 

Yes, for two seasons. and explained the details of what they proposed to do 

9399. Are they there at present ? — Yes. would you consent ? — I would consider it next to the 

9400. And another boy is an apprentice cooper ? — Promised Land that we read of and hear of 

. 9417. Sir John Colomb,— 'Were you in this countrv 

9401. That is what the family does to support 1883 and 1884 ? — I was. 

themselves? — Yes, at present. 9418. Do you remember the assisted emigration 

9402. Now, it seems to me you are a pretty typical Rhemes, where whole families went to Canada ? — Yes, 

case. It you were to be given a farm in a better part Beaver Island, to near one of the lakes of North 

of the country on which you could live comfortably 


1 the land would you go ? — That is the 


there then many willing to go, when 


I want to come at. The impression has been made many would, 

that in our congested parish— which is the most con- people been heard of since, do 

gested in a radius of twenty miles, I believe — that think families would be much more ready to emi- 

110 one would, go. Well, my belief is the other way. ?— They scattered over the cities and towns, 

I myself, with nine of a family, would be veiy ,, 

glad to go if an opportunity under favouiRble cir- y44i. Have other people gone to Canada since 

curnstancos presented itself. women ? — Scarcely any go to Canada. 

9403. That is, you yourself would go with your there, and they are not intimate 

family?— Yes. Tlie only drawback tliat I see at 


present is that there might not bo a school convenient 
for the younger members in tlie promised land. 


9405. And you would class yourself 


muiuble dr- °ther people gone to Canada since— 

young men and women ?— Scarcely any go to Canada, 
with your there, and they are not intimate 

it I see at "'^th the land. 

1 convenient 2° to the United States?— Yes, too 

land. many of them go. 

cilities you in view of the fact that families went awav 

across the sea to a land that none of them knew, and 
of the older heard of--don’t you think that is proof of the 


class of men who, we are told, would not go? — I '^iBingness of whole families under hardships here to 

believe if I was forty years older, for the ss.Va of the 2° believe that is proof. 


believe if I was forty years older, for the sake of the helieve that is proof, 

family I would willingly and cheerfully go. Chairman.— But there would ha far 

9406. I think you are quite right. You believe there readiness to move to a good farm in Ireland ?— 

are others in your parish of the same mind?— There ^ far greater readiness. I Imow the 

are otliers, if tliey had evidence of what was before is better, and it is not leaving Ireland, 

them, and what inducement was to be given them ^‘*‘^ 0 . You would think twice about emigrating, while 
would go, but when they only hear the vague mmour’ be much more ready to be migrated?— 

they think there is not much in ic. But if they were toore. I thought that the impression was con- 

to see the inducement, the aualitv of the l.-inH AfFo-rn<i much t^t there was none willing to migrate. 


to see the inducement, the quality of the land ofiered willing to migrate, 

them, the extenc of the area, and the general induce of myself, I want to make a definite impres- 

ments, I believe many would be glad to go and thank P®°Pf® -MlliHg and anxious to 

God that such an opportunity was offered ^ 


^ ^ might not realise what the as abroad or as in big centres to support the poniila- 


I or as in big centres to support the popula- 


j PJ inducement would have to be 

described ? — They would like to look at it. 


9409. But if a placard of that sort was put up 
you behew there would be a large number of 
quiries?— Yes, and I believe if they went and 


amined with their own eyes what k'ind of land and lu xu • . 

area and so forth would be offered to them, that would f P®'pf care to 

be conclusive. speak about? — I want to refer ]ust in a word or two 


have to be of course, would increase the wealth of 

a district, but would not decrease the congestion. Do 
X , you think the only way in wHch you can cure the con- 
iber nf ' Sestion is to move a large proportion of the people? — 
X „_i conidction is that to that extent it would be a 


9410 nr, 1 j j , to the turbary which has become very costly. Thirty- 

sort of sized holdintr ' vfn ^ pre«iecessor paid a “trespass of only 

sort ot sized holding you would like to get?— Well, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. for the riglit to a “ dirk.” • 
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9430. To whom did he pay that? — To the tenant who 
owned the bog, The landlord on this estate did not 
get the “ trespass,” although he claimed a certain right 
with regard to th© bog. 

9431. Th© landlord had let io the tenant, and that 
tenant happened to be the posse^r of a. lai^ amount 
of bog? — Yes. Then it being no more than a quarter 
of a mil© to a mile distant, the cost of bringing the turf 
liome was little as compared to now. Living still in 
tiic same place I have now to go four miles and a-half 
to cut turf, and instead of paying Is, 6d. to 2s. 6d. as 
thirty-five years ago, I have to pay 10s. to the tenant 
for the “trespass” of a “dirL” One “dirk” is 
rather little for a family. Formerly it used to be two, 
but now they are going to do away with one, so that 
the cost will be less. 

9432. We were told tliat it took two “dirks” to 
carry a family through? — Four years ago, I cut two 
“dirks.” Then I dropped that, and I am trying to 
do with one “dirk” since. There is the usual cost 
of cutting and winnowing, and stacking it, but coming 
to the carting alone, in the case of one “ dirk ” it has 
cost me from £2 to £2 10s. for carrying the rurf four 
miles and a-half. Turbary has become, therefore, an 
important question, and the remedy that c.^gests 
itself to my mind is, that if the Congested Districts 
Board took all the bog land, the most convenient that 
could be got for the use of the people in general, it 
would 1)6 wise, because whatever way it is now, in ten 
j-ears hence, or twenty years hence, it will be in a 
worse condition still, and I believe that that alone 
will drive the people out of the country. 

9433. Would you rather have the lands in the hands 
of the Congested Districts Board who would charge 
you a fair price for the turf, than be at the mercy of 
individuals? — It is this way, that naturally those who 
have the bogs are trying to make as much out of them 
a« they can. I suppose wei would all do the same. I 
believe it would be better if all the bog lands were in 
the hands of the Congested Districts Board, and let 
them do the best tliey could under the circumstances. 
I believe harm has been done in selling “ cuts ”of bog 
land to people who reclaimed some of it and kept the 
I'est for turbaiy. I believo such land should not have 
been sold as “cuts” at all, but kept as turbary for 
the use of tlie whole community. I believe it was 
doing a wrong to th© community at largeL 

9434. It was a short-sight^ policy? — Very short- 
sighted. 

9435. Sir Jojin Golomb. — T hen if you were taken to 
see land, and shown the sort of house that would be 
put upon it, I suppose one of the next things you 
would look to besides the house would be to see where 
the turf was? — Well, the fuel would be necessary in 
a .strange country. 

9456. What I mean is, tliat ihst would be one of the 
things that wonild determine your judgment whether 
you would move to the land or not — ^^e question of 
turbary near you ?— It is an important question. 

9437. The Chaiuman. — ^Y ou are afraid that if the 
turbary goes on becoming scarce, the price of the 
' ‘ dirks ” will go up ?— Surely. In twenty years I be- 
lieve the people will not know where to get turbary — 
and the idea of giving bog land for reclamation pur- 
poses I believe is opposed to the idea of having bogs 
for the community at large. 

9433. Sir John Colomb. — And the avarage price for 
bogs. Whether the land belongs to the landlord or 
the tenant, the average price is 10s. per “dirk”? — 
They are charging that now, but for several y»rs I 
paid 6s., although it was convenient, comparatively 
speaking, at that time. In fact, we give the tenant 
who has the bog his own price, because we are glad 
to get the turf, and be on good terms with him. 

9439. In fact, as tlie hog gets scarce the price goes 
np ?— Yes, and that is why I am anxious that a Board 
like the Congested Districts Board would get th© bog 
into their own hands and do the most equitable tlimg 
they saw proper, having the good of the community 
at large in view. 

9440. Th© Ohaieman. — W ould you put th© bog into 
the hands of trustees? Would you have a committee 
to manage these things? — Yes. Somebody to manage 
it on behalf of the Board in an equitable manner, doing 
as little injustice as possible, and for the common good 
of the community at large. 

9441. Now, your views are so clear that I would like 
you to tell u.s something else- There was a witness 
who told ug about obtaining money in the Northern 
Bank and Joint Stock Banks ? — What that witness 


said about people who are in debt coming in and getting Oct. 13, i9og . 

money to pay their accounts, I know to be true. It is 

carried on to such an extent, that no one but a bank Mr. John 
manager could give anything like an accurate account Ward, 
of it. The shopkeeper or merchant, of course, needs 
his account paid to be able to carry on 'his business. 

The debtor finds himself unable to pay the 
account. He prefers, and he agrees to go with the 
creditor or merchant into the bank. The debtor and 
the merchant sign a promissory note for four months 
or five months — sometimes it is less and .-ometimes 
even mere. The debtor then pays the interest, 

7g per cent, for th© four months or whatever time tlie 
bill is for. Jlhe merchant gets the money in the mean- 
time for hiT^ account, and at the end of the time if the 
debtor cannot pay the amount to the bank he must 
renow it for another period of four or more months. _ I 
know many cases where I believe the people are paying 
interest to th© bankets continually for a number of 
years, and, in fact, nobody outside the banks has an 
idea of the indebtedness of the country. I believe 
the amount of debt that the country at large owes 
is and has been large. Of course, along the 
shore, those who earn in the fishing have usually 
the means to clear oS. In my own case — my own 
family in the last year’s fishing, or at least, such of 
them that has grown up, had earnings from that alone 
amounting to £15, for the difierent members of th© 
family. I am looking at others in the same way who 
were in debt, and who in that way would be lessening 
the amount due to the bank, but I believe the amount 
still is gre.it — I had opportunities to know, and the 
indebtedness of the country, so far as my experience 
went, was great, and has been great continually. 

9442 Is there any way in which you think that evil 
could be mitigated ?— Well, the migration would 
mitigate it. 

9443. How could you prevent such an arrangement 
as that taking place. The shopkeeper puts on the 
screw for his money? — Yes, he finds the necessity. 

9444. And I suppose if you do not come to an 
arrangement of that kind he could process you ? 

Yes if you had them, but sometimes there are 
not chattels available, and I believe there are 
many people who are never sued through the 
courts but who are in debt, and who are very glad to 
have an opportunity to go into the bank and go on 
paying this interest until the times get better. 

9445. Do the shopkeepers charge any interest on 
the debts?— They do in some cases, but it would be 
necessary from a point of law for th© customer to 
agree to the arrangement. But they do in some cases. 

9446. In these cases they say to the customer, “We 
will charge you interest unless you pa.y up ” ? — Yes, 
but unless an arrangement of this kind is made before- 
hand it is not charged. It is not legal. 

9447. Mr. Sttitierland.— B ut the debtor pays the 
interest for the four months, or whatever it may be ?— 

Yes, to the bank, and it he is one day late the bank is 
liable to charge him 6d. or Is. fine for not being 
punctual. 

9448. Sir John Colomb. — ^D o you know, when th© 
bill is renewed, if the man has not paid the interest, 
is it added to the renewed bill? — The banker won’t 
have that. The interest must be paid. 

9449. Mr. SuTHEBiANn. — It has to be paid before- 
liand ?— Yes. 

9450. Sir John Colomb. — D o you think now there 
are more shop debts and more indebtedness than there 
was ten years ago, or do you think it is about the 
same ? — Well, with respect to the people about the 
shore who are successful in fishing — so far as they are 
concerned there is less debt. 

9451. But away from the fishing ? — I am afraid 
there is more, and I had special opportunities to know. 

Sometimes the appearance of a house is not a guide to 
the solvency of the occupier. I have known instances 
where the house to a stranger would seem good, but in 
reality the occupant of the house might be poorer than 
the man living in a thatched house. 

9452. Tlie Chaieman. — W hen people owe the shop- 
keeper money does he ever send in an account, or does 
he merely ask for the amount due? — I do not nnder- 
stand. 

9453. Supposing the man owes money to the shop- 
keeper for goods he. has bought at Christmas time, or 
other time, does he get a I’ill from the shop for what 
he owes ? — The merchant i^enerally sends an account 

T 
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Ward. 


Oct. 13, 1906. much, is due, and that he will be tfaank- 

ful to have it. 

9454. Is it put in the form of a bill or of a letter ? 

There is with some a printed form. 

9455. Mr. Suthehiand.— D oes he usually give the 
items ? — He usually gives the amount ; if he wishes 
to sue I think it is necessary to give the items. 

9456. The Chaieman.— D oes he ever put on the top 
of the bill that interest will be charged? — Scarcely 
ever, but I am told that in some cases it is chaiged 
when the debtor is net able to meet the amount. 

9457. But that is by arrangement? Yes. 

9458. Did you ever notice that the bills sent in on 
the printed forms contained a statement that interest 
would be charged?— Well, it is not common; there 
may be instances of it. 

9459. Sir John Coiomb,— Do you think that in the 

case of a shopkeeper who has a licence the people ate 
more in d^t to him than to a shopkeeper who has no 
licenM ?— -There are no licences with regard to mer- 
chants selling goods in general. There is no licence 
ezeept for tobacco. ' 

9460. Do you mean to say there is no case where a 
man who is a shopkeeper has a spirit licence ?— There 


9461. Do you think the people are more in debt to a 
sliopkeeper who has a licence than they are to a shop- 
keeper who has no spirit licence ?- Well, there is some- 
times too much spent on drink. It is one of the re 
in these two parishes, to diminish the 

experience. You 

S uS S !v “ W- Wliat I went 

“<i ‘he lieenee-holder is 
i^weu believe, speaking generally, 

theT£o m PPhUc-honae with 

Se Sbt Wm.S f '"‘S “ ""'® ™e emonnt of 
““ happens- 

that where a man goes into a shop, which is also a 
Wh'^h "®‘^®saries of life, tea, and 
so forth, he is very often tempted to drink 
when he would not be otherwise ?-No doubt when he 
has a hking for the drink. ’ 

9464. Sir John CoLOMB.-Or does this happen— that 
the same man who IS not likely to drink, but^who takes 
a glass when he finds himself in the public-house is 

toto hySture and'g^ 

into debt when he has a glass?— Yes stkI ho 
‘h?, » ‘fe«c gWs he i.®moro so ' ' ““ 

•, he is more likely to take croods he 

9466. The Chaieman.— And he orders genemuslv? 

t would be letter if there were but few public-houses 
too SraTtoS^^.^^ authorities have granted 
alfo™ “ ""‘«“«n“ely the case 

‘ho« less money spent on 
oortL“;f;L£“ .!”T5'y*-Thero is 


rule they have not done so in these two parishes 
with rare ezeeptions. But if the estates are sold’ 
and sold at a high price, the poorest class must pay to 
toe Land Commission, and the Land Commission will 
have the amount of the bond— the pound of flesh 
whether the poor man is able to pay or not. So that 
I am firmly convinced that unless the estates are sold 
at a reasonable price it will be worse for the poorest 
class, because if they do not pay they will be put out 
of their holdings. 

9472. Sir John Colokb. — W hat you mean is that 
If a man is in arrears when the times are bad, a land- 
lord will delay looking for his rent until the man has 
cattle ready for sale, or the price rises, or he may buy a 
beast from the tenant for his rent; but that when a 
man becomes an owner under the Government he will 
get no time at all?— He may get a little time, but he 
must pay ; he cannot get over it. The poorest class 
of tenants, to my knowledge, sometimes skip a year, 
and they do not pay. It is difficult to take wool ofi a 
goat, and the landlords have no chance. I have known 
many cases of tenants who are poor, and they have no 
cattle. They might, perhaps, have one, and if they 
could keep that one so much the better, and the land- 
lord had no remedy but eviction. He could not do 
My good by Civil Bill, because they had no chattels, 
lie was not going through the country to seize their 
little crops, and then they might escape, maybe one 
Tear, and somr* <if tViom +o,v s r_iv-. 


drink . 


necessary for the imp?ovem^t of 
people that they should become temperate There 

h^ been too much intemperance in the^paS 

mfmiMm 

they are, unless the land was 
boiyhf at a reaaDnaUe price, and for this reason 
The Purest class somefames have no chattels, and 
two years and sometimes 
ton years without paying tent. They have no oh.SS 
and they escape, unless the landlords evict, and a? a 


par, and pme of them ten years, and pay nothing, 
but once they come under the Land Commission, 
annuity must paid or they will be put out. Hence 
• f tnust be bought at a reasonable price, and 
if that IS so it will be better for all, because then the 
ann^ual annuity must be much less than the rent. Also, 
i think an impartial valuer should be sent prior to a 
price being fized, to arrive at what would be a just 
^ impartial valuer, because the 

tenants wouW like co get at a low price and the land- 
brds would hke_ to get a big price ; but the impartial 
pluer would give an estimate of what would be a 
fap price. I believe they would help to arrive at a 
satofactory seUlement for all parties concerned, 
w* X, 7°'^ think it much 

Sf: states shMld be bought through the 

medium of the Congested Districts Board ?— I do cer- 
tpnly, provided they buy at a reasonable price. If 
t* ^ mend matters, 

fh CoLOMB,— Don’t you mean provided 

that the annuity that the tenant has to pay is a per- 
I m^n and reasonable amount ?— Yes, that is itoat 

9475. Provided the annuity is a reasonable amount, 

toe tenant ought not to be asked as future owner what 
would be m any case an unreasonable amount ?— Yes, 
that IS what I mean. ’ 

9476. ITie Chaibman.— A ny other point you wish to 
mention ?-Yes, m ca^ the Congested Districts Board 

stepped into the place of toe 
landlord, there is a matter of great importance here— 
the seavreed. _ Some fifty years ago tL landlord or 
his agent claimed it to be his, although some people 
daimed it time out of mind, and he divided it awofd- 
ing to his purposes. For instance, it suited his pur- 

rom the shore, and what he practically ' did with 
them was to say, “ I will give you so much of the 
with the result 

to^ people living m the mountains have got a share 
?r’ P®°P^" side of 

wLf It, get a certain amount. 

S ‘ ‘0 somebody 

else. Along with that it was not divided properlv. 
having regard to toe convenience of localities.'^ For 
instance, people living away down here were givM a 
share on toe south side of Innisfree Island It 
IS a rough sea to get there. On the west side of 
Innisfree Island it is stormy ; and what they 
did with the people of Innisfree was to give 
them seaweed on the north side of the island, 
whereas the people living on the island could so 
on toe south side ; it was as near to them. In the 
manner the seaweed was divided there was no regard 
P®®P^®- same wa| as 

torbary, I would consider it the best way that toe 
Congested Districts Board should take it into their 
own hands and make an equitable division of it 
they could to anybody. ’ 
9477. Sir John Colomb.— W hat would you do with 
toe tenants on the shore having the rich/ to the sea 

7r"f yol take X rVt awa; 

from them? Many of them prior to fifty years ago 
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liad a right from time immemorial. The seaweed 
along this place for miles belonged to the people who 
owned the land adjoining the shore. The agent of the 
property at that time, when he could do everything, as 
he was the law, took all the shore, no matter what rights 
existed, and did what suited his purpose. What I 
suggest would be to make it more convenient for all, 
and do no injustice to anybody. It is a matter that 
would not cost a great deal, and it would not be 
difficult to arrange it more equitably and applet it 
in. a more convenient way. For instance, the people 
living down here to the north have to go away south 
for the seaweed against the stream, going and coming ; 
and people living to the south have to go away norfti. 
That has no regard to the convenience of all, and I 
believe if it was in the hands of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board they could arrange it in a better way. 

9478. Sir John Colomb. — I agree, but to carry that 
out you would have to interfere with the existing 
rights of tenants in the existing state of things ? — 
But if the estate was bought the Congested Districts 
Board could do so. These rights would fall into the 
iiands of the Board, as the landlord has claimed that 
the seaweed is his property, given at some former time 
by the Board of Admiralty. 

9479. Mr. Sutherland. — Another point you have is 
that the immemorial right was interfered with before. 


and why should it not be interfered with again ? — 
Yes, at that time when the agent was Pasha in law of 
all he surveyed. 

9480. And you say — ^why should it not be interfered 
with again for the benefit of the community ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

9481. Sir John Colomb. — I quite agree with you, 
but what I mean is that it might or would interfere 
with the right of the landlord as well as the tenants. 
At all events, what you have impressed on us is that 
the Congested Districts Board should become owners 
of the seaweed, and distribute it impartially, as equit- 
ably as they could ? — Yes. 

9482. The Chaieman. — Have you anything else to 
add ? — No ; I think that finishes all the points I 
wished to mention. 

The Chaieman. — ^Well, I may say that I never 
heard anyone give his evidence better. You have cer- 
tainly enlightened us a great deal. 

Mr. SuTHEEiiAND. — I think your evidence has been 
most valuable. 

Sir John Colomb. — Personally, I thank you very 
much. You have thrown a great deal of light on 
these questions. It was worth while coming all the 
way to Burtonport to hear such valuable testimony, 
given so clearly and well. 


OcC. 13, 1906. 

Mr. John 
Ward. 


The Commission adjovrned. 
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COLOMB, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL ; JoHN Annan Beyce, Esq,, M.P.; Walter 
Kavanagh, Esq., D.L. ; Angus Sutherland, ^E sq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Very itev. Canon Sweeney, 


06, 94p. The Chairman.— I think yon have been asked 

by the County Council to give evidence before us to- 
day ?— Yes. 

*0 teR us something 
ab^t the migration schemes of the Congested Dis- 
taids Board in this parish 1-Yes. I have been Parisii 
Priest of this parish for ten years, and in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Ardara for eleven years, and passing 
to and Iro in the other parishes pretty often besides 
the particular knowledge of my own parish I have a 
general acquaintance with the work done in the other 
parishes in our ihstrict. I have also been a member 
of tJie Cou:^y Committee of Agriculture since its 
formation. The first part of my Evidence will reS 
to the raigr^ion scheme carried out by the Board at 
■ i parish. St. John’s Point 

IS a lieacHand coming out four miles into Donegal Bay 
W»g K.Ilyhegs on Ihe north, and on thi south 
except a schoolmaster 
M I™”® ■"“•■Jhhd 

had aU little farms, but many of these living near the 
extremity of the Point had no land, and” lived in 
wretched hovels, several with only one apartment, 
which was in such cases crowded not only witJi the 
family but with the nets and fishing gear.'^and some- 
t^imes ^ultry. The landlord was Mr. Charles Treden- 
nick, the area was 420 acres, and of this 280 acres 
hands of the landlord, and were used to 
graze dry stock and fat cattle, but not milch cows, and 
® to go two or three iiles. 

R ^ u bought 

bpA ' bought the interest of one tenant 4o 

had a large grazing farm, about sixty acres, but did 
not live on it. The Board had thus 340 acres in 
ten remainder were nine or 

cen tenanted holdings, small plots. The Board then 
proceed to divide the land into small holdings en- 
boWings of tliose who had plots, aid giv- 
ng new farms to all the landless fishermen who weJe 
hving there. The Board made roads, blilt new 
wnrH existing houses where they were 

worth repairing. Bach new tenant got from six to 

-aeait to graze a cow, and a yearling, in winter 

S holding tr l vegetables, 

vate win ^ for fishermen to culti- 

vate wiio get their livelihood from the sea Mr 

?t St^d'lute "? and carried out the scheme, was 
bniJin ' “bout the prudence of making the 

holdings te small lest the fishing sliould faiJ but 

bit plan, as fislieii^i 
fhe seffs^i hSi ^ and the harvest of 

was te Lflw! te as the land harvest, 

was to acIJieio to IJie aiTangement made Th« tw, • 

S'?S £*to'S'*y" 

of families ptonded for is beiween forty and fifty. 




examinea. 


That was how the scheme of migration was carried 
out on St. John 8 Point. 

9485. When you say between forty and fifty families 
‘bat there are between 
forty and fifty hol^ngs there now?— I think forty- 
seven ot the forty-nme are occupied, and there are one 
^'vo which have not been occupied yet. 

se® when the estate was purchased 
whteb b f If according co the return 
which has iKen given by the Congested Districts 
te fbp’ pf f ,‘wenty-seven migrants came 

to the estate; that would make fifty-five holdings ?- 
they are called migrants there, but some of them were 
Uving as under tenants on the estate. They had 


giSaS"^^ land?-They have been 

‘his Return, as if there 
were fifty-five different holdings at present on this 
n33o don t think there are so many as fchat?- 
many; between forty and fifty 

whole bS'l CoLOME—There are tenants there 

holdings have been enlarged ?— Yes. 

9490. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoKNELL.-None of the mi- 
grants had to migrate far ?— No. They came from the 

^94 qT Tb^ p neighbourhood, 

doutfl'pl^l C^iEMAN.— You have said there was a 
doubt as to the size of the holdings, and that Mr 
to .the conclusion it was better to give 
^“^iiboldings in view of tlie fact that thn menie- 
pended principally upon the sea ; are we to take it 

a supported by the land alone ?— I think not. 

9492. But the land alone, without any other indus- 
try, would not support a single famllj livinVthet^ 

tlSr lixerS s" John' V V” «U 

had a smaU plo't-s„™ o?Xm“oop"r SMort 

liv™ on tto'’ Pm'nt"’'° ““ '''» 

uvea on me i omt, were tfaev nrinoTnallir cppo. 

tjranfa who had landl-Some ol tLm w'ere.'and" ml 

T™?®’' m"'* >■“" snb.division going ont- 

You could scarcely call it sub-division iScai^e thpv 

SSaS™?’ Stie hoi S 

ten '’®^T small ; not more than ten by 

awUTf°“th®°‘hn“ ‘>'»‘f-Not that I am 

seres: a°.'d st.TjE rpV“““£ a“L?” 
9496. Therefore what happened tlmre “ae that 
^.ere was no sub-division, but houses were built? 

wir„L w“henha“t'’.°““ /" ‘’•“-I™” 

place?— Yes. ^°m® ^‘ber 
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9498. Do you tliiak now bhey have got the holdings 
parcelled out on a better scheme that they will feel 
the loss of the liberty to sub-divide or erect houses; 
what will happen the sons now ? — I have no experience 
what will happen in the future, but up to the present 
there cannot be any sub-division because they are only 
about a year or so in occupation ; but there should 
be a strict prohibition of sub-division. 

9499. What do you think will happen? — If there 
is only one son in the family he may get married and 
in houses of one story a second story could be added, 
which will give more accommodation. 

9500. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But you would he 
in favour of a strong prohibition against sub-division 
of the holdings? — Yes. These are small eiiotugh. 

9501. Mr. Beyce. — These people are paying annui- 
ties to the Board ? — Yes. 

9502. So long as they continue to pay the Board 
has power to prevent them sub-dividing? — Yes; that 
will be for sixty-nine years. 

9503. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Small as the hold- 
ings are are they about the right size to occupy the 
fisliermen in the intervals of the fishing? — I should 
think so. 

9504. Is there any record at St. John’s Point of the 
fish failing completely ? — One class of fish may fail, 
but they have four or five chances in the year. They 
may not have herring this year but they may have 
mackerel, and they have the white fishing, whiting 
and haddock. And then they have cod and ling and 
salmon. 

9505. Would you say then it is a safe caloiilation 
there will be fish there at St. John’s Point to supply 
these men? — Yes. They have been living there by 
fishing for many generations. 

9506. The Chaieman. — Where did the men come 
from that were brought in on ihe estate ? — Neighbour- 
ing men who were fishermen and had no land. 

9507. Sir John Oolomb. — You consider that the 
holdings as re-arranged are sufficient for the holders? 
— I believe so. 

9508. But if the holder's son marries and has a 
family, and lives on that holding, you don’t consider 
that the holding would be enough for two families, 
do you? — If the two families lived in the same house 
I think they would be because they will have to culti- 
vate it and the old people will be getting less able to 
till land, and the son will be able to assist in the till- 
age of the land, and then each should have a cow or 
a calf a year old, .and I expect a yearling well attended 
to at St. John's Point would be sufficient to pay the 
rent. 

9509. Mr. Sutheeland. — Do you anticipate there 
will bo a development of the fishery at St. John’s 
Point? — It could be developed — that is a matter I 
shall have to speak of again — if they had larger boats 
than the yawls they have at present. 

9510. The Chaieman. — I think you say there is 
some property in this neighbourhood which the Board 
might purchase for the purpose of migration ? — Yes, 
upon the Bienter estate, east of Dunkineely, between 
five and six miles from Killybcgs towards Donegal 
town. 

9511. Sir John Colomb. — Is it on the coast? — Yes. 

9512. The Chaieman. — How many acres are there? 
— In the landlord's hands, 1,067 acres. 

9513. What sort of land is it? — ^Blue till clay, bot- 
tom land, used as grazing now. The landlord is Mr. 
Bustard. He holds in his hands tlie grazing right. 
It is evicted land. 

9514. Is it outside the demesne or does it include 
the demesne? — There is no demesne in it. In 1847 or 
1848 sixty families were evicted from this. Mr. 
Houghton evicted them. He was the landlord then. 

9515. Did the Board ever try to purchase it ? — Yes. 
I heard the Board made au offer to purchase it, but I 
heard that the price asked by the landlord was so 
extravagant that the Board could not think of carry- 
ing out .the sale. The Brenter prcsperty, for a half 
mile runs along tire sea coast. It is suited for 
fishing people, and there are landless fishermen, such 
as were at St. John’s Point. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of it there is a fishing village called 
Inver. The people just live in the same miserable 
houses, wretched homes that the St. John’s Point 
people used to live in. Mr. Bustard does not live 
there, and seldom visits it; so we say the 
only way to deal with property like that — it was 
evicted land — would be to ascertain the net income 


which the landlord receives from the property, and 
give him a price that would yield the net income, be- 
cause there can be no sentiment in his retaining it. 
He does not live in it at ail, and it is evicted land. 

9516. Sir John Colomb. — You mean to ascertain 
exactly what is the net income that the landlord now 
receives ? — Yes. 

9517. Because you recognise, I presume, that you 
cannot expect a man to sell property to be worse off 
than he was before he sold it? — No; he should not. 

9518. You think the necessities of the district are 
such that that land ought to bo acquired in order to 
divide it up among the very small holdings here, but 
you recognise that in order to do that you elrould give 
such a price as will leave the landlord at all events 
the mi.nmum that he had before the State acquired 
the property? — ^Precisely. 

9519. When it is proposed to give the landlord a 
sum that will, at all events, leave him the same in- 
come that he had before, then it becomes a question of 
the interest he can get, does it not ? — Either deal with 
it in that way or let him be paid an annuity direct 
from the Government. 

9520. Is not that a perpetual annuity for ever ? — If 
he wishes let him then have a deal and convert the 
annuity into cash. 

9521. But you are aware, I suppose, that Consols, or 
any Government security may only yield perhaps 2 ^ 
to 3 per cent? — There are securities that would yield 
more than tliat. Lc^al loans yield three, and other 
good securities, and I don’t suppose that bad exhausted 
land is the very best security. 

9522 The Chaieman. — I don’t quite follow what is 
your scheme. You propose that the Board should find 
out what is this gentleman’s income, derived from the 
land ? — Yes. 

9523. And you would then pay iiim sucli a sum as 
when invested would yield him that income ; is that 
what jou mean ? — Either that or pay him the net in- 
come instead of cash. The Government can borrow 
money and pay it to him direct instead of giving him 
a lump sum. I don’t see why they should not. 

Sir John Colomb. — ^It is not a question of him 
during his bfe but of his family. Do you mean that 
the Government should undertake to pay that income 
not only to him but to his .successors, for all genera- 

9524. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Don’t you think 
it would be very mucli the same to the Government to 
pay a lump sum and to pay annuities with this differ- 
ence that annuities would be troublesome to con- 
tinue? — I don't see why it should be so troublesome 
to give lan annuity. If the landlord wished to redeem 
the annuity at any time he could do so. 

9625. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you be in favour of 
the terms of the Land Conference ; for instance such an 
amount of capital as if invested at 3-i per cent, would 
bring in the landlord’s net income; those were the 
terms of the Land Conference ? — That is not unreason- 
able if it is a lump sum, or if he wishes let him get 
the annuity that he receives now from the land until 
he changes his mind, when you could pay him the lump 

9526. The Chaieman. — You would give him au 
option ? — Yes. 

9527. Sir John Colomb. — Would you apply that 
principle to tenants whose lands you had to acquire; 
let us say on this land to be distributed there is a 
grazing tenant, would you apply the same principle 
♦o him? — There are no grazuig tenants on this pro- 
perty. Ho has it all in his own hands. 

9528. But you may have other estates on which you 
have to deal with tenants. Would you apply the 
same principle to the grazing tenant, and mjJce him 
show what Ms net income has been and deal with 
Hm on the same principle as you would in the case 
ef the landlord ? — Certainly. 

9529. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would you con- 
sider it a. very good bargain for the vendor to get a 
Government security of his income in perpetuity? — I 
think so. It is better than land that is going wild 
and is getting worse every year. Some years ago the 
cattle got wild in that place. 

9530. The Chaieman. — How would you estimate the 
net income; would it be according to the average of- 
decennial or triennial periods ? — Let experts find that 
out. He has all this property in his hands. This 
property got into such a state of wildness that some 
years ago the cattle were running wild and could not 


Oel. IS, 190S. 

Very Her. 
Canon 

Sweeney, p.p. 
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6. penned to be sold, and they had to get over hunters 
from Scotland who shot them down. We did not 
know at the time what the meaning of this was 
Afterwards it appeared from the Scotch papers. Some 
• heel was brought into Glasgow and the authorities 
found It was not fit for use, and there was a prosecu- 
tion and then the whole country had an idea of how 
tJie thing was carried on. I don’t know whether they 
were employed to shoot the animals, hut they did shoot 
tJicm and they brought the flesli away, 

9531, Sir John Colomb.— Looking at the matter 
broadly as a question of State policy, your .principle 
IS tliac the State_ should acquire land in order to re- 
arrange the holdings of poor occupiers, and if any- 
body IS to lose it is the State and not the individual 
from whom the land is taken ? — Certainly, not the indi- 
vidual. I don’t see why he should lose, but I don’t 
si^ how he 18 to lose- if he is to get State security for 
his income. It seems to nie it would be far better for 
him. 

9532 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You think he 
wouid be a gainer 1 — Y^es. 

within your knowledge that there are 
small la-ndholders on the border of this big tract of 
un(Kcupied land whose holdings might be increased 
by the purchase of it ? — Yes ; very many. 

9534. Where are they ?— AH this anion of Glenties is 

There are three parishes here — 
Killybegs, Kilcar, and GlencolumbkiUe — and the aver- 
age rating there is a Kttle over £2. In these tJixee 
parishes the population is 9,027, the number of dis- 
tinct Holdings IS 3,037, and the valuation is £7,603 
or an average of a little over £2. 

9535. On the immediate outskirts of that large 

grazing tract ^ there people living together cm small 
holdings? There is a number of fishermen in Inver 
a whole little village, living in the very same circum- 
® ^ Jolly’s Point people used to live. 

9§36. :^amng aside fishermen for the present, are 
the landholders all round on the borders of that tract 
ot land in need of enlargement of holdings ?— They 
have got holdings nearly large enough, but it is bad 
u years ago 

^ nearly ail clav land. ^ 

ih. 1\ that after providing for 

Sfs -i the margin of 

IvLn.w c considerable portion would remain over 
uiSs S °'='=l’P^tion by smaU landholders in other 
be induced to 

take there ^tter holdings than tliey now occupy and 
relinquish the holdings which they now posMss for 

haJwn L es to what will 

nap^n in the future, but judging from the anxiety 
rkh^tCv^S to purcha^ land, and the large tenant 
nglit they pay for holdings, I am very strongly of 
the opinion that there would be no dii^ulty in find- 
’“S ™*g^nts to take up these holdings 
9538, The auiRMAN— There is some other pro- 
pcrly you wish to speak of?-There is a property 

miles from Killybegs, named Bowan. It beloncs to 
Messrs. Musgrave, of Belfast. Tlioy also use ft as 

S"evicted ’ sixteen f"" -r 

B " families were evicted. 

■nip “-i Crnck. 

SXS S'"; 

rumour that they are going to sell There is a rr,v, * 

Sllrr""* “ ®'0"o«i,ie a„d SS 

that you thought the great&t pressul of povertt tnl 
the most evil conditions of life were to beTound on 


the peninsulas jutting out into the sea ’—Speaking 
of St. Johns point, I said there was great povertf 
and wretchedness there, but there are inland^places 
also where there is great poverty. ^ 

9542 But do you find iu your district that it is on 
the extremeties of the peninsulas that the poverty 
IS greatest -—In many cases the people living on pro- 
™atop„. „aer from w„l of ta'rf.'^ Tbo Jrri.gf of 

® ^ journey of sevin or 

eight miles, and a horse could only draw two loads 
a day from the hog where it is cut, and turf therefore 
sells at twice the proper price. 

9543 Then, coming a little inland ; is it your 
general conclusion that people living within two miles 
ot the sea are as a rule better off than people depend- 

rp, “ '^P mountains further away from the 

seaf I lie people living in the mountains, many ot 
them, went back to these pla>es because they had no 
otlier holdings, and they reclaimed some of the land 
and of course they are in misery tliere, but still they 
eke out an esistenco. ■’ 

9544. But taking the average condition of the 
average population, do you think those near the sea 
W a harder life of it, and are worse off than the 
people some distance inland ; or is it the other way ? 

T bes a piece of land near the sea lives, 

I think, more comfortably. 

9545. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell,— I s theie turbary 
on the Brenter property ?— Not that I am aware of 
but there is turbary in the neighbourhood, Mr.’ 
O DonneU, the landlord, who has property in the 
mmediate neighbourhood, has a large tract of tur- 
bary, and admits outsiders to cut on it. 

9546. The Chapman.— I believe you wish to tell 
us about mdustnes?— Tile caipet factory, which Mr. 
Morton was assisted by the Congested Districts Board 
to start, gives employment to about 100 girls. It 
could accommodate more. It is a most useful and 
important industry for the district. A similar iac- 
tery has been started in Hie next parish, Kilcar. 
Ihe average wage of the workers is about six shillmgs 
a week. Some could earn more and some less, but 
that IS about the averse. When Mr. Morton came 
^re he asked the girls would they be content with 
that wage. At that time the girls had no industry 
but sprigging-^mbroidery ; it is called sprigging here 
—and the embroidery is not well paid here, and the- 
girls were not able to make more than 2s. bd. or 3s. 
a w^k at it- Mr. Morton came here and asked them 
would they be content to work for six shillings a week, 
and said that by piece-work they could earn more 
and he has carried out that promise. He said he 
would pay the girls here the same wages as the girls 
m Carlisle less the cost of the carriage of material 
to .and from, and the disa<Iyant^e of having this 
work so far from his own home, which he said would 
be about one-third of the cost. That has been carried 
out, and the. girls were looking for higher wages one 
time, and he said it could not be done, because he has 
to compete in the manufacture of these carpets with 
the same class of carpets made in Austria and Turkey 
where female labour is just as cheap as it is perhaps 
in this country, and that therefore he could not give 
higher wages and continue to compete against these 
foreign factories. 

9547. Sir John Colomb.— D oes that satisfy the em- 
ployees?--They would like to get more, but after all 
they think that six shillings at home is better than 
nine shillings away. 

9548, ^ey reco^ise that the conditions of tiade- 

regulate the wages that an employer can give ? Thev 

were told that at all events. 

9549. The Chairman.— Has the employment fallen 
off ?— At certain seasons of the year the girls don’t 
attend with sufficient regularity. The small farmers’' 
daughters have to assist sometimes on the farm at 
harvest time. The number falls sometimes, and the 
time is broken in that way, and consequently the 
weekly wage would not be so much. 

1 .?,?°; 'i *';« filing to employ os many 

^ factory could accommodate 200 

9551. Is he willing to engage 200 now if they would 

“ intended for that 

in the beginning. They thought then that there 
would be more girls got here, but they found that 
120 was the largest number then engaged. 

9552, Is that due to other needs of the district or is 
it due to the fact that the trade won’t allow the em- 
ployment of more hands?— I have always heard him 
say there were plenty of orders. 
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9553. Tlien the 7 would like to have moie girls il 
they could get them? — They would. 

9554. Sir John Colomb. — Can you tell me are there 
other persons suitable for employment in the factory 
who don’t go there? — They liave some work to do at 
home. They earn a little by sprigging, and they do 
domestic work. There are very few within a radius 
of two miles. In the winter time they travel two 
miles to the work. It commences at 7.30 in the morn- 
ing and closes at 6 in the evening. Some of the girls 
from a distance of more than two miles sometimes 
come in the winter months and stop in town. 

9555. Is it that the factory wages don’t atti-nct them 
from other work that pays tliem better? — Every person 
who is not employed at domestic work at home and 
lives within a reasonable distance is engaged at the 
factory, but they are not giving very regular attend- 
ance, perhaps on account of the harvest sometimes. 

9556. Within an area from which the people can 
attend, it employs all those who are not otherwise 
engaged ? — Precisely. 

9557. Mr. Kavanagh. — D o the girls go in from 
7.30 in the morning to 6 in the evening for a weekly 
wage of six shillings ? — Yes. There is an hour’s in- 
terval for dinner. They breakfast before they com- 
mence work. They are engaged for nine and a half 
hours a day, and they have half a day on Saturday. 

9568. And all that for six shillings a week? — Yes. 

9559. You said there were some deductions ; does 
the six shillings a week include the deductions ? — 
Six shillings is the average if they give con 
stant attendance during wprking hours. If they don’t 
give constant attendance they may lose a day or a 
half-day or two days, and that would pull down the 
girl’s earnings for the week. 

9560. You say he would give the same wages as are 
given to the girls in Carlisle less deductions for 
carriage of material, and that represents six shillings 
a week to the girls ? — ^Yes. It is nine shillings in 
Carlisle, and here it would be six shillings. 

9561. Sir John Colomb. — Is there much emigration 
to America and Canada from here? — Not much to 
Canada. The average for the last four years for the 
three parishes is about 100. Tlii.s year for the past 
nine months it is 119. 

9562. Can you give an opinion on this point : does 
tlie existence of an industry which gives employment 
to the girls tend to increase or diminish the_tendency 
of the young women to go to the United States? — I 
believe a great many of those who are employed would 
be in the United States only they have this employ- 
ment. 

9563. Therefore it tends to keep them at home ? — 
But if the boys are to be kept at home you must have 
some industries for men, unless you have some indus- 
tries for the men also, you have only one sex stopping 
and the other eonigrating, 

9564. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Have you any 
hope of native wool being used in the manufacture of 
these carpets? — I have just a few words to say on 
that. The starting of a spinning factory to supply 
the yarn used in the making of carpets was in the 
original project of Mr. Morton, and it would have 
had the double advantage of giving employment to 
the men and boys, and would save the cost of the 
carriage of the materials from Paisley and enable 
the manufacturer to give better wages to the girls for 
weaving and induce them to remain long at the work. 
Young girls under fourteen are very anxious to go to 
work. They apply for certificates of age when they 
are on the border line to get in to work. After a 
year they can earn almost as much as their sisters 
who have been there for four or five years or so. 
There is no progressive increase of wages. That is 
the only drawback that I can see. There is water 
power convenient. Mr. Morton has purchased that 
water power. The Donegal wool is found suitable. 
-A.t present all the materials come from Scotland, .At 
first he said tliey were not justified in starting a 
spinning factory, because there was not enough con- 
sumption of the material ; but now, when there are 
two factories here and two in another part of Donegal, 
I dare say if they carried out the original idea there, 
would be enough consumption to justify the starting 
of a spinning factory, and I expect that the Con- 
gested Districts Board would give a helping hand in 
that as it did in the starting of a carpet factory 
here. 
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9565. The Chaieman. — Even supposing that the 
supply of Donegal wool was not sufficient to meet all 
your wants, is it your view that there should be an 
operation similar to what is carried on under the 
cooperage system, and that a certain amount of local 
products should be used before the Scotch supply is 
called upon? — I would be surprised if there is not 
sufficient wool produced in Donegal to meet all the 
demands, because these mountains, Glencolumbkille, 
Ardara, and Glenties, are used for grazing sheep. 

9566. At present that wool is sent away in bulk ? — 
It is sent away. I believe they don’t get a very 
large price for it, though the p>rice of wool has gone 
up lately. 

9567. Sir John CoLOiiB. — Is there a great deal of 
sheep-farming on the mountains ? — All the farmers 
living close to the mountain have sheep cm the 
mountain. 

9568. Is it held in common ? — I think so. 

9569. Has anything been done by the Congested 
Districts Board in the way of providing rams and 
improving the breed ? — The Congested Districts Board 
did supply rams, but we are not under the Congested 
Districts Board now. 

9570. The Chaieilan. — I think you want to say 
something about other industries ? — The only other in- 
dustry for the girls here is the embroidery, for which 
the wages are very small. A lace class has also been 
established in part of the parish, in Bruckless, by 
the Congested Districts Board. Tlie instructress 
is paid by the Board. It is about three 
miles from Killybegs. About forty girls attend that 
class. It is not quite a year established yet, so we 
cannot see much of its success or how it was going on. 

9571. What do the girls earn there? — At present 
very little, because they are merely in apprentice- 
ship. 

9572. Do you know what a girl who makes lace well 
can earn? — A great deal depends on the market they 
get for the lace. 

9573. Roughly speaking? — I have heard of some 
girls who can make ten or twelve shillings a week, 
and even fifteen shillings ; but that would be an ex- 
ceptional case. 

9574. If the lace be a success it might be a serious 
competitor against the carpet factory? — I was not 
anxious that it should be introduced here when the 
carpet factory was introduced. When they spoke of 
establishing a lace class I said it would be better to 
stick to what we have. 

9575. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Wera you anxious 
to give Mr. Morton a fair chance? — Yes; when you 
are certain of making six shillings a week there, while 
the lace class has not been quite settled yet. There 
is a lace class in Glencolumbkill, established some time 
ago, and the earnings there are not so large. They 
complain that the lace depot in Dublin does not give 
them prices that are remunerative. I believe that 
five shillings or six or seven shillings would be the 
most that the girls are earning at present in Glen- 
columbkill. 

9676. How many girls are employed there ? — Not so 
many girls at present as there were in the beginning. 
It was falling away. They were threatening to take 
away tlie instructress. 

9577. When you say there are not so many girls as 
heretofore, how many would that be ? — Forty or fifty 
girls, I expect, in the beginning. There are not so 
many now. I could not give the exact number. We 
also had a class in domestic training here. That was 
in all these districts, where an instructress was paid 
by the Congested Districts Board. These classes were 
very well attended and very mucli appreciated. Of 
some seventy pupils in the class over fifty got certi- 
ficates. 

9578. Sir John Colomb. — Have you found in your 
experience they have had the effect of making the 
people more • attentive to domestic economy, of im- 
proving their cookery? — It has improved the girls 
who attended. There was supposed to be domestic 
economy taught in the National schools, but they 
could not .have it practically carried out save on 
Saturdays, because it requires utensils, fire, and so 
on, to have cookery taught practically. 

9579. About the prices given for lace and em- 
broidery, I suppose you admit that the amount that 
can be paid for wages must really be regulated by the 
demand and supply elsewhere? — Yes, and the quality 
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Oet 16 1006 la«. In some parts it may come in evidence 

■ ' before you, there are girls who can make ten or 

Very Rev. twelve shillings a week by lace. They have also 

Canon embroidery in some parts of our county for which 

Swoancy. p.p. better wages are paid, and the girls, I am sure, can 
make five or six shillings, and perhaps up to ten 
shillings a week. They have a lace class at Baljy- 
shannon, where they make a good quality of lace, 
and they arc better paid than they are where the 
classes are not so well established and have not the 
same character for making high-class lace. 

9580. Mr. Kavanagk. — W as the instructness for 
these lace classes under the Congested Districts Board 
supplied by the Board ? — Yes, and paid. 

9581. Mr. Bbyce. — Y ou say the domestic economy 

class was very successful? — Yes. They were very 

much appreciated. There was a class here and in 
Kilcar and one in Inver and in Bruckless. 

9582. What do you consider has been the result on 
the girls ? — It has improved the girls very much, 
They were taught laundry and cookery and got prac- 
tical instruction as to the importance of good cookery, 
and learned the theory as well as the practice. 

9583. Has it been found that this training enabled 
them to get better wages when they went out into ser- 
vice ? — It improved them in their own liomes. Very 
few of the girls, so far as I know, who attended the 
classes have gone away. It was principally for the 
girls in the factory. They had not much opportunity 
for domestic training at home, being employed in 
the factory. These girls attended the classes. There 
was a day class from 10 to 1 o’<dock, and an evening 
class from 6 to 8 or 8.30. The girls in the factory 
attended the cookery class and the domestic training 
class in the evenings. Other girls in the town who 
were not in the factory arttended the day classes. 

9584. Mr. Sutiieeland. — W hat opportunity have 
the girls in the factory for acquiring a knowledge of 
domestic economy ? — They have very little opportunity 
indeed. That is one of the reasons why the classes 
were established here. 

9585. What opportunity will they have for the 
])ractice of it in their future life ? — I suppose every 
woman is ambitious to be the mistress of a house 
some time or another. Then they will liave an oppor- 
tunity of putting the knowledge they acquire into 
practice. 

9586. How will they acquire that knowledge in a 
factory ? — They have learned it in the classes. 

9587. They have no practical experience of house- 
keeping ? — They have at home. They have to make 
their own breakfasts in the morning. They have to 
look <after domestic matters at home. 

9588. Will they be like the factory girls of 
Tjancashire ? — ^I don’t know anything alwut the 
Lancashire girls. But that is the experience they 
have here. I suppose they are very much like the 
factory girls in other places. 

8589. Mr, Bryce. — D o you find that it improves 
the girls in other ways, that it brightens them up 
and _has a general educative effect on them ? — 
Certainly, and educates their tastes alt<^ether. 

9590. So that even if they did not have the 
op^rtunity of putting their knowledge into practice, 
it is a good thing? — All things being equal, most of 
them will have the opportunity. If they had not 
the practice, even if they had the opportunity, iliey 
would not be prepared for it. 

9591. Most I^v. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave not they 
got some practice of it even in their homes ? — Yes, 
preparing breakfast and tea, and say dinner on Sun- 
days. 

0592. The Chairman.— W hat part of the syllabus 
do you find the most attractive ? — Well, the consump- 
tion of the viands, although sometimes that would be 
rather a penalty. 

9595. Now, is there any other point on these things ? 
--Not as regards the girls, but on the question of 
the employment of men, I would like to say some- 
thing. 

9594. Don’t you want to say sometliing about the 
boat-building ?~Yes, as to the fishing industry and the 
subsidiary means to be employed along our seaboard, 
about the building of piers— some piers and some 
boat-slips. At St. John's Point, a place called 
Oi»san Sound has been inspected by the Congested 
Districts Board on more than one occasion, and there 
was, though not actually a promise, a very strong 
hope, that there would ^ a boat-slip built there to 


accommodate this colony of fishermen, and now that 
the Congested Districts Board has taken so much 
interest in it, they hope that it will be carried out. 
Mr. Green visited this place, and the engineer of 
the Board surveyed it, and first it was considered 
that there could not be a satisfactory boat-slip in it, 
^t afterwards, on further inspection, it was thought 
it would cost more than was expected. 

9596. How much? — Perhaps from £500 to £1,000. 

9596. Sir John Colomb. — I s it on the East or Soutli 
side ? — On the South. 

9597. Mr. Bryce. — St. John’s Point runs south- 
west and no3?h-east? — Yes, and it is on the south- 
west side. Then there is another place called Bally- 
macdonnell. The fishermen there want to get a pier 
for large fisliin-g boats, where they would find shelter 
and land fish. 

9598. Mr. Sutherland. — Where exactly is that? 

It is in Inver Bay, close to where St. John’s Point 
starts, and about half a mile from Dunkineely. The 
Chief Secretary was there recently, but whether any- 
thing will come from that I don’t know. At Inver 
the fishermen tliink the River Inver would need 
to be deepened in order that they might draw up- 
their 'boats, and a small basin be constructed where 
they could keep their boats. At present they have 
no place to land their boats except they trespass on 
the land of the neighbouring occupier. That is one of 
^e matters they would expect the Congested Districts 
Board to look to. Also immediately adjoining Killy- 
f»gs there is a place, Portnacross it is called, where 
there was formerly a small pier or boat-slip, a pier 
I should think which was built in the time of the 
Irish Parliament. It has not been repaired, I have 
heard from our old men, since 1817. Of course it is 
in a state of dilapidation, but it is the only shelter 
for -boats between Teelin Head and Killybegs Bay. 
That is one of the ways in which money could be use- 
fully expended, on work that would not cost very 
raucli, and would be very valuaible. 

9599. Mr. Bryce.— Is not it a remarkable thing 
that when Killybegs Bay is such a fine bay and har- 
bour, it is not muchmoreused?— Well, the fishing has 
not been successful until the last two years. There 
had not been much herring before that, and there 
were no large boats to go out to test the fishing pro- 
perly The Congested Districts Board ofiered the 
men boats, but they were accustomed to fishing yawls, 
and they did not take advantage of that offer until 
they saw the fish coming in, and the boats from 
other places gathering in numbers ; now there is a 
demand for boats. 

9600. Sir John Colomb.— Is not it the case that in 
this last month of September tliere was a large number 
of fish landed at Killybegs? — Yes. 

9601. The Chairman. — I don’t think they use any 
of the Zulu boats ? — No, only two last year. It is 
mostly yawls. 

9M2. I suppose as long as they use the yaWl class 
of boat they would naturally make their fishing 

centres their own little piers or gullets ? They would 

not go into Killybe^ with their yawls, because they 
could pull them .up where they lived. Is“ not that 
the answer to Mr. Bryce’s question? The question 1 
think you asked me was— Why it was that Killybegs 
pier was not more used? Well, the fishing in Killy- 
hegs was not successful ; the. herring fisWng especi^y 
was not successful until the last two yeafg.- As to 
the other fish— whiting, haddodc, and lobster are the 
only other fishing they do with the yawls. 

9603. And they pull up the yawls close to their 
homes?— Some have them at Killybegs too, and at 
Portnacross formerly there was a district called 
Largy. There were several fishing boats there, but 
they had no pier and the boats have all disappeared 
from that coast. 

9604. Where do the fishermen who live at St. John’s 
Point keep their boats? They keep them at home. 
They fish in yawls, but they were very anxious for a 
pier at Ballymaodonnel to keep large boats. They 
keep the boats at St. John’s Point. 

9605. Is not that the reason I say, that they keen 
the boats where they live? — Yes. 

9606. Mr. Bryct.— H ow do they get the fish up 
for transport? — The buyers go down. 

9607. Mr. Suthbeland.— B ut the ordinary fishing? 
How do they deal with it?-They .send thr fish to 
Dunkineely railway station, and it is dispatched 
from there to the markets, Then there are buyers 
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who go down, and if the -people are not satisfied 
with the price, they send ^e fish to Glasgow and 
Manchester. 

9608. How far is Ballymacdonnel from the railway? 
— About half a mile. 

9609. Is there any pier there now? — There 5s not. 
There may be some person here to give more details 
of that place on Wednesday. 

9610. But there is plenty of accommodation here in 
Killybegs? — ^There is a beautiful harbour here and 
plenty of every accommodation. 

9611. But where are the boats ? — There are not many 
now, but if you had been here a fortnight ago, you 
would have seen the harbour crowded with boats. 

9612. Where from ? — Prom Arkiow and Galway and 
some from Scotlasid, also from Dowuings and Buiton- 
port. 

9613. In fact all the boats that prosecute the 
fishing congregate where the fishing is ? — Yes. 

9614. How long did it last? — About a fortnight. 
You would have seen forty or fifty boats here then. 
The herring don’t remain very long. They should 
be discovered immediately they come for the fishing 
to be profitable. At present there is a boatbuilding 
yard here under the management of Saint Columba’s 
School, and is assisted by the Congested Districts 
Board. This should be extended and more apprentices 
taken on. Only four apprentices have yet been 
trained, and I believe they are very capable young 
mon, and fit to work anywhere. The instructors ap- 
pointed by the Board here have the reputation amoi^ 
the fishermen not only of building the best boats in 
the North, but the best in the whole fleet. 

9615. The Ch.^ieman. — H ow long has this industry 
been established? — Oli-, well, in a tentative way it 
has been going on for six or seven years. 

0616. Have they built for anybody ontside the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? — They have not built large 
boats, but they have built yawls. This year, I think, 
they got an order for ten yawls from one gentleman 
fishing salmon. 

9617. What gentleman is riiis ? — He fishes salmon. 

9618. Meet Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I n Inishowen? 
— Yes ; a Mr. Fleming. 

9619. The Ciiaiiiman. — C an you tell the CoDimis- 
sion the number of boats built since tlie establishment 
of this yard on order for the Congested Districts 
Board? — Well, I have not got the information, but I 
can very easily make it out.* 

9620. Will you do so ? — Yes ; it will give me no 
trouble. More than three-fourths of the boats in the 
herring fishing are built in Scotland, and in order to 
extend the yard, more apprentices would require to 
be taken on in order to extend the work. Then it would 
not ‘be necessary to go to Scotland for boats. With its 
present staff this yard cannot accommodate or build 
more than four large boats in the year. It takes them 
three months to build a boat. 

9621. Do you know is there any difference between 
the price of boats built in this yard and boats built in 
Scotland ? — I understand the price is about the same. 
Of course, there is the cost of bringing the boat from 
Scotland to the Irish coast. 

9622. So that if you take into consideration the coet 
of carria-ge, the cost of boats built here is less than the 
price of boats built in Scotland ? — I don’t know, but 
at all events, it is not in excess of the price of boats 
built in Scotland. 

9623. Do you know if there is any other yard in Ire- 
land where the Congested Districts Board have boats 
built ? — I heard there was a yard in Arran Island. 
Whether it is continued or not T don’t know. I know 
that Mr. Simms, the instructor’s son, was there, but 
died of the fever. 

9624. Have you heard with regard to the Arran yard 
there is considerable difficulty owing to the fact that 
they have to bring over all the material from the 
mainland to the island ? — Yes ; I have heard that. 

9625. And does not it seem to you that, in a place like 
this, where you are supported by the railway, boat- 
building could be carried on much more suitably than 
on the island ? — Most certainly. 

9626. Mr. Sutheeland. — H ave you a demand for 
boat^building ? — Yes ; the demand for boats is quite 
in excess of what this yard or any other yard in Ire- 
land could undertake. As I said, they have to get the 
boats from Scotland. 

9627. Because there are plenty there. Is there a de- 
mand from fishermen for lai^e boats as there is in 
Scotland ? — The large boats are generally taken here 


on the share system. They have not capital to buy 
boats themselves. The large boats are given to the 
fishermen here on the share system by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

9628. Is there any prospect of custom for a boat- 
builder, except from the Congested Di^ricts Board ? — 
If the fishing is found remunerative I would expect 
that private enterprise would take up the question of 
fishing, and then the demand would be for boats, be- 
cause they can supply them here as cheap as in Scot- 
land. 

9629. What strikes one is this — that the Congested 
Districts Board want boats to hire, and they go to 
themselves to get those boats built ? — Oh, no ; it js a 
private thing — a private enterprise altogether. 

9630. What you want is that the Congested Districts 
Board should patronise this yard, and this yard alone ? 
— No. That they should give Irish yards the first 
chance, they having supplied an instructor to the yard 
to train the boys in the beginning. 

9631. Then why do you think the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board buy boats from other places ? — Because 
they are not produced here, and they cannot be pro- 
duced when they have not a sufficient staff of work- 
men. Of course, they must go elsewhere, because when 
they want to catch fish they must get boats where they 
are available. 

9632. If you ask the Congested Districts Board to 
get boats, and to get this firm to build them, and 
they cannot supply them, what are you to do? — Well, 
the firm could be developed, and more apprentices 

9633. Why don’.t they do it ? — That is not for me. 

9654. Is not your position this — that you do not 

dare to take on men and build unless you are sure you 
will get those boats sold when they are made, and you 
cannot run the risk of having men trained in that sort 
of .thing unless you can sell what you produce, and 
therefore you want the Board to give orders for so 
many boats in order that you may be justified in en- 
larging your yard ? — Unless there is a prospect of 
■boats being bought it would be useless to train ap- 
prentices, because if they had not work to do they 
would have to leave the country, and we want to keep 
them at home. 

9635. Sir John Colomb. — ^B ut when the Congested 
Districts Board do give the order they send a specifi- 
cation giving the length, breadth, and depth of the 
boat, and the materials to be used? — Yes ; I think the 
materials in those large boats are all the same. 

9636. I suppose there is .a regular specification? — ■ 
Yes. 

9637. AVIiers doi you get your materials from — where 
do you get your wood from ? — We get the wood from 
Galway. Sometimes we get- it from Deny. 

9633. But do the Congested Districts Board not men- 
tion the nature of the materials specifically ? — Do they 
not mejition any wood to be used in the construction, 
of the boat?— Y^. 

9639. And that specification includes wood from Gal- 
way or other places in Ireland? — They are quite in- 
different where the wood is provided so long as it is 
the quality they require. We find it most beneficial 
to get it frem Galvay. 

9640. But is there so much wood in Galway that it 
can be properly seasoned as in Scotland, where the 
industry has been going on for generations? Are there 
the same opportunities of getting well-mattired, well- 
seakmed wood from. Galway as there are in Scotland ? — 
Well, it is considered that tlie boats built here are 
just as good as those built in Scotland, and if the wood 
was not properly seasoned it would not be suitable for 
beat-building, and would not be accepted by the Board. 

9641. Has this excellent industrial school ever got 
materials from Scotland ? — Not that I am aware of. 

9642. So that you cannot compare the price of Scotch 
material brought here for boat-building with the native 
wood?— No, ail we can do is to compare the price of 
the boats when built. Also with regard to the develop- 
ment of the fishery, there might be some other indus- 
tries started here, such as sail-making and net-making. 
All these come from abroad at present. A cooperage 
also might be started. On account of the railway 
accommodation here and the safe harbour, it is con- 
sidered that Killybegs has many natural advantages 
which would entitle it to be made a distributing 
centre. There were 4,250 barrels imported this year, 
and a good many of them from Scotland. 


Oct. 15, 190« 

Very jRev. 
Canon 

Sweeney, p.p. 


• There were 19 nobbies and 57 yawls built. 
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- 9643. Mr. Sutherland, — But some also from Bur- 

tonport? — Perhaps. 

9644. With regard to net-making is there not a 
great Irish net-making factory in Idshum? — Yes, the 

,p. yawls get thoir nets from Lishum, but whether the 
Congested Districts Board gets its nets from Lisburn 
I cannot say. I don’t know where they get them, but 
I know the gear of a boat costs from £60 to £160. 
I exi>ect where they get the boats they get the geai' 
and nets in the same place. 

9644a. Would it be making nets by macliinery you 
would like to see introduced here, or hand-made nets ? 
— Weil, either way. 

9645. You know the machinery tor net-maJcing is 
rather an expensive affair? Perhaps you have no 
knowledge of that? — No, I have not. Then I may say 
with regard to the system of Tending money to fisher- 
men, there is one remark I have to make. It is on 
the honesty of the fishermen that the loans. are ob- 
tained. The total amount of loans to the fishermen of 
Donegal, for small fishing boats and on large yawls, 
from the Fisheiy Funds, up to March, 1905, was £7,821 
17s. lOd., and from the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund 
£2,324 12s. 2d., a total of £10,146 10.?., and the arrears 
of inst.alments due in March, 1905, in all Donegal was 
£8 5s. 6d. 

9646. Sir John Colomb. — £8 in a loan of over 
£10,000 ? — Yes ; it was these Teelin fishemien who be- 
came the pioneers of this fishing. They were the first 
mem to tfie these large boatg and fish them. It was 
a very congested district. They were very successful 
•n the beghming ajid for sevsr^ years, but this last 
two or tliree years they have not been so successful. 
They left Downing’s before the fishing came on, but 
on the whede their condition is immensely improved 
in Teelin, and several of them have paid off all the 
shares due to the Board, and the boats now belong to 
themselves and their crows. 

^ 9647. The Chairman. — Are there more fishermen 
living around Teelin than in Killybegs?— Yes, there 
are, They have thirteen large boats there. 

9648. Why is that? — There js a fishing colony there, 
and it is a very badly congested district, and it ia near 
the fisliing ground. It lias this disadvantage, that it 
has no railway accommodation, and when they catch 
fish bring tliem in here. But they live there, and 
liave their liomes them 

9649. Inver and Donegal boats are very good for 
fishing? — Yes, but tliey are only yawls. The Teelin 
men were the first to strike out for large boats to go 
round the whole coast. Some of them come home with 
£30 per man. Those were Teelin men whot went to 
Downings. 

9650. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoxxrLL. — Is Teelin much 
further out in bho deep than Killybegs? — Yes. 

9651. Sir John Colomb. — It is more ro windward in 
the prevailing winds ? — Yes ; they have nob to bear out. 

9652. And, consequently, they get quicker to the 
fisliing ground ? — Yes. 

9653. The Chairman. — Do you think that tlie pro- 
vision of more boat-slips and piers and things of that 
kind around these points and promontories would lead 
to more men liaving boats? — ^Yes, I am quite sure it 
would, because there are men living away from this 
who have very bad shelter for their boats. The road 
runs along the coast for about five miles, and it is a 
very exposed coast. They have no boat-slips there. 
The boat-slip on the other point at Portnacross is in a 
state of dilapidation, and there is no place for Hauling 
up boats. If there was a small landing place on the 
far aide, where they coiuld bring in the boats, and go 
out in the boats — a sort of small pier at Portnacross — I 
believe all. these men along that seaboard would engage 
in fishing. Tlio promotion of ’.he fishing is a mc»t im- 
liortant matter for tho people living aloi^ this coast. 
The next matter that I have to give evidence on is tlie 
cultivation of land and the iniproved work done in that 
resptect by the Congested Districts Board. The work 
done by the Congested Districts Board in making roads 
and giving grants in aid to make roads, the building of 
piers and bridges, and opening up of backward dis- 
tricts is very apparent to any person who knew this 
country tliirty years ago. Even twenty years ago tliere 
were many townlands in these parishes which had no 
roads within tliree miles of tliem and all goods had to 
be carried on people’s backs — goods to market or goads 
from the shop. Now, th,=^re are very few without a 
road, that has not either been built by the Congested 
Districts Board or that they have not assisted the 


County Council to buihl. There are, perhaps, some 
districts yet where roads are needed, but the i^pendi- 
ture under this head is likely to decrease because the 
most necessary roads have either been built by the 
Board, or they have given assistance in the building 
of them. 

9654. Sir John Golomb. — In these cases of bridges 
and roads constructed by the Congested Districts 
Board, is the county keeping them up? — Yes. 

9655. Satisfactorily? — Well, a great many of them 
are roads in backward districts, but still they are fairly 
well Irept. 

9656. Are the bridges being attended to by the 
county? — Yes, and all these roads. 

9657. And they are properly maintained? — Yes. 

9658. The Chairman. — I se« that you say that the 
Parish Committees have been doing useful work? — 
Yes, but I don’t consider it necessary for me to add 
anyWiing to what has been said by others with regard 
to these Parish Committees. 

9659. I want to ask you one question with regard 
to that. You work on the prize system, don’t you? 
— Yes. 

9660. Does it ever happen that people don’t get 
prizes, or does everybody get a prize? — Several times 
it happens. We have, perhaps, 100 or 120 competitors, 
and our prizes would not amount to, perhaps, more 
than 60 or 70 

9661. Does it happen constantly that as many as 
fort}- people don’t get prizes? — Frequently. The only 
thing is that if the work done does not justify them 
getting the full prize we sonietimes divide it, so that 
£2 is often divided into small amounts and given those 
who have done work equally good. In that way the 
number of persons who receive prizes is increased. But 
still there is always a number who don’t receive any 
prizes. We calculate on the estimate formed by the 
inspectoa-, on the valuo of the work done. In some 
cases they, perhaps, have done te.u or twelve times 
the value of the prize, and in other cases it would be, 
perhaps, only six or eight times the value of the prizes. 

I saw an objection that this system of prizes by the 
Parish Committees has a degrading effect, and pays 
a man for doing his own work. In Donegal, that 
cannot be said, because it is a prize scheme, and every 
person who wishes to compete can go in for the prize 
and win it. So I don’t see that prizes given to far- 
mers should degrade them more than prizes given to 
boys in schools, or exhibitions in colleges and univer- 
sities, or prizes to men at shows. No man need ever 
get degraded in his own esteem by winning a prize. 

9662. Is not the prize system at schoed rather differ- 
ent from the way you carry it on ? The prizes at school 
are given to -the boy who does best. Here, I under- 
stand, you lay down certain definite specifications? — 
W© give it to the man who does the most work, and 
does it best. 

9663. Then you don’t lay down any rule? — W© give 
so many prizes — six prizes or ten prizes of the first or 
second class. Our inspector inspects differently from the 
inspector under the Department or under the County 
Council. The inspector here, when he gets notice, calls 
and sees the place. They tell liim what they purpose 
doing, and he points out hew it is to be done. Sup- 
pose it is draining or fencing. Then he comes back 
two months aftei-ward.s to see how iho work is pro- 
gressing, and then he has ta go back another time to 
see how the woric has been carried out. 

9664. You don’t lay down any standard? — There are 
certain works to be done — the improving of houses 
and putting in new windows. It is mad© a condition 
in every case that the manure heap must be removed a 
certain distance from the house. There is a specifica- 
tion for the work in regard to th© making of doors and 
windows a certain height, concreting floors, and board- 
ing floors and bedrooms. These things have ta be 
don©. Th© inspector exaimincs them, calculates the 
cost, and makes a return to the Committee. We take 
all these returns and find out which has done the most 
work, and done it best. H© qualifies his work by 
stating “fair” or “good” or '‘middling.” 

9665. Suppose a man does good work but has not 
sufficient money to do as much as his richer neighbour, 
according to what I understand from your plan you 
would give your prize to the richer neighbour who had 
done the most? — ^Yes ; but we would give something 
to the other man. He would come second' or, perhaps, 
third. In all competitions it must be the same. You 
meet one talented boy who wins the most ; th© next 
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boy may be equally industrious, but cannot get the 
prizes 

9666. Mr. Kavanagh. — You Jiave a limit of valua- 
tion.? — Yes ; in some cases under £4 for houses, 'which 
for drains it is up to £6. 

9667. So that it would not be a richer man would get 
the prize. They would be all about the same? — You 
are quite right. In that case we do not put the richer 
man into compotition at all. Suppose it >vas £10 his 
valuation was — we do not let Mm in at all. 

9668. Tho Chaiuhan. — C an you count valua'tion as 
a test of work? — But we can U-st it as to his financial 
position. 

9669. Do you find that the valuation of a holding is 
any actual test of the amount of money that a man has 
got ? — It would show that he is in a better position if 
he makes good use of the holding he has. 

9670. Mr. 'Kavan.agh. — Would you refuse any appli- 
cation supposing a man had only £4 valuation. Would 
you co3isideT Mm too w^-to-do a man to apply. 
Would you refuse Ms application? — I do not think I 
■would if he was under £4 valuation. But suppose such 
a man builds a large house and tliat it is intended for 
a shop, we exclude that man altogether, because we 
say it is not fair to put him in competition with the 
snialler householder. 

9671. Then you do refuse him ? — If we think he 
should not compete •\vith -the other and smaller neigh- 
bours. 

9672. Sir Joes Colomb. — Y our Parish Committee’s 
business is principally among the smaller house- 
holders, aJid for sanitary work? — Yes. 

9673. You regard that as an essential first step? — 
Yes. 

9674. Now, your Parish Committees are spending a 

certain amount of money in this beneficial way, but 
at tile same time the rates and the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ai'e paying £158 in the Glenties uniooi for 
sanitary work that practically is not done? — That is a 
matter for the sanitary authorities to be hauled up 
about. ' ; ' ' 

9675. But as a rule is it necessary for the sanitary 
ofiicers to be kept up to their collars to do their work. 
The difference appears to be that in the one case the 
sanitary autliorities do not like to force the people 
to carry out the Public Health Act, and in the other 
case by prizes the people are encouraged to carry out 
the Act. Do you think it is a good thing that the 
ratepayers should be charged this sum for enforcing 
the Act? — Well, in some cases they would enforce that. 
We make it a condition that the manure pit should 
be removed twenty yards. The sanitai-y officer 
would be quite satisfied if it was au'ay five yards. 

Sir JoHK Colomb. — Exactly; that is what I want to 
get at. 

9676. Mr. Sutherlasd. — Sir John’s point is, that the 
whole thing is different between the sanitary officer 
and your committee? — We cannot compel the sanitary 
officer to do it. In a very glaring case, he can put 
the law in force where it would be a very great 
nuisance or very unsanitary. We cannot do that. 
We can only induce them to do it by prizes. Very 
largely they have co-operated and there is a good deal 
of rivalry to win a prize and have the work carried out. 

9677. Wlio are those -u'ho give orders to the sanitary 
authorities? — There is a sub-sanitary officer. Tlie mat- 
ter is reported to him. 

9678. Who are his superiors? — The Board of Guar- 
dians. 

9679. Sir Join; Colomb. — And the Rural District 
Council ?— Yes. Sanitary offi-iers have other duties to 
do. for instance, disinfection in case of fevei’. 

9680. Is there not this great difference between your 
work ajid theirs that yon are by this emulation and 
by tMs system getting public opinion to bear in 
favour of sanitation and other things so necessary to 
the welfare of the people. Is not that so ? — Yes, ■very 
much 

9681. The Chairman. — Are there any regulations 
that are sent around to the members of the Parish 
Committees in Donegal laying down the principles on 
which they should work ? — Yes. 

9682. A pampMet? — Yes, the Board supplies in- 
struction pamphlets how drains should be made — their 
depth and width, and so on. 

9683. And the conditions under which those prizes 
should be distributed? — Well, it does not enter into 
details of how much should be given. We have to 
prepare a schwne and send it to the Congested Districts 
Board, and then it has to be approved of before we can 


put it into operation, and we have to retum the names Oci. 16, 1908. 

of all the persons who receive prizes, and tlie work they 

have done. The Inspector’s report has to go up to the Very Rev. 
Board and they have to be satisfied that ail tMs work Ciuon 
has been done, and that the money is distributed tiweene}', p.p. 
equitably according to the importance of tile -work 
done. 

9684. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Are you satisfied 
that you have the control of the scheme in your 
hands? — Yes, otherwise we could not worls. 

9685. You initiate the scheme, and the amount you 
expend is determined? — We work the scheme and lay 
out the money. The Departmeut has a scheme, but it 
only gives a small amount. In two Unions, Glenties 
and Dunfanaghy, the amount given by the Department 
is only £39. 'jfhaA is only £2 or £3 to each parish. 

That is nothing at all. They only send a man round 
once a year to inspect, and tlien they report. They 
can do very little. However, tMs year they allocated 
double the amount that was given last year, because 
there is a large sum of money that has not been 
utilised by the Department, of the ratepayers’ money, 
besides money belonging to the Department that is 
lying fallow. Or, perhaps, it is in the bank and has 
not been used. 

9686. Mr. Bryce. — Does the Department cover the 
same ground as the Congested Districts Board ? — It 
gives in the same way, but does not allot the same 
amount of money for the purpose- But as between 
the two, they work on much the same lines. Since 
the Congested Districts Board gave over the agricul- 
tural work to the Department, the Congested Districts 
have got none or very little benefit. You must not 
take me as blaming the County Committee for that. 

9687. Mr. Kavanagh. — You are a member, are you 
not? — Yes; I am a member and attend its meetings 
pretty regularly, although it is not worth my while 
going for what I can get done in the three parishes. 

9688. Sir John Colomb. — Now, let me ask you 
this question — Where the authority that really 
controls is drawn from representation over a great 
area embracing good land and good properties, is it 
not the case that most power is exercised by those who 
represent the rich part of the county, and that the 
result is that the poorer parts have not their work 
attended to so well? — Precisely. 

9689. Speaking as a member of tho Agricultural 
Comittee, you yourself have stated that you went and 
got nothing done, Is not that because where the con- 
riolling authority is drawn from the well-to-do dis- 
trict-s as w^ as the poor ones, the weakest goes to the 
wall, and the pcwrei districts axe not attended to ? You 
agree with that ? — I do ; that is the result. But in 
the beginning the County Committee directed the Dis- 
trict Councils to appoint a Committee to draw up a 
scheme for their own districts. We met at Glenties, 
and did draw up a scheme and sent it to the County 
Council and alsj to the Department. The Depart- 
ment would not have that at all. They wanted a 
single scheme for the whole county. We sent on 
our scheme, and tried to aigue the matter with the 
Department, but the Secretary replied, sayijig we 
were very troublesome in Donegal. The matter 
is referr^ to in the Report of the Department 
for 1901, at page sixty-six, appendix, number six, 
in the correspondence as to agricultural schemes pro- 
posed by County Councils. They say: — “Before dis- 
cussing the Donegal scheme referred to, it should be 
explained that there have been special difficulties in 
dealing with the case of this county, owing to the 
exceptional procedure adopted by the local authori- 
ties and owing to the great variety of recommenda- 
tions in the scheme. The procedure in other counties 
has been that the County Council acted as the unit of 
local authority and endeavoured in consultation with 
the Department’s representatives to cw-ordinate a 
scheme for all the rural districts into one county 
scheme, before submitting them for the approval of 
the Department. In Donegal, each rural district sub- 
mitted separate schemes.’’ Ours was a very crude 
scheme, but we did our best at the time. 

9690. It is the Agricultural Departmeavt you are 
talking about? — Yes. 

9691. Mr. Bryce. — That was before the work of the 
Congested Districts Board in regard to this was 
handed over to the Department ? — Yes, this was at the 
time they were negotiating. 

9692. What do you mean by the Agricultural De- 
partment, because at that time there was no Agricul- 
tural Department? — This is in 1901. 

9693. But the agricultural work was not handed 

u 2 
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(j6, over then ? It was on the 13th May, 1901. The 
point your evidence tends to is this — That it is ne- 
cessary to have special Boards, or special machinery, 
to deal with the very poor districts, but to attach the 
p- arrangement of the very poor districts to a represen- 
tative body embracing well-to-do districts is an un- 
wise policy? — I think so. 

9694. Mr. Sutherland. — What would you propose 
in substitution for the County Council? — Really to 
turn back to Congested Districts Board’s work, or else, 
in my estimation, tliere shoiuld be in each parish some 
local authority to look after the affairs of that pariidi 
or district. 

9695. You liave no Parish Councils? — No. For- 
nierly, before the Local Government Board Act came 
into operation, we had Dispensary Committees. They 
were composed of the elected Guardians of the dis- 
trict and also of the highest ratepayers. 

9696. If you had Parish Councils would they be the 
ideal body for the purpose ?— I think so. They would 
have local knowledge, and it would be convenient for 
them to attend. It i.s a long journey to Glenties, 
thirteen miles, or to Lifford, which is at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the county. You start early in the morn- 
ing, and get tliere when the Committee is half through 
its work. 

9697. The Chairman. — If you had Parish Com- 

mittees as they have in England, would you suggest 
that agricultural work should be handed over to them ? 
—Yes. Give them authority to do something. Here 
they are voluntaiy bodies coming together, and they 
cannot do very much, because they have no locus 
standi in the eyes of the law, or before the people 
either. ^ 

9698. Mr. Kavanagh.— Do you think it would be 
possible to Jiave, say, a hundred different schemes in 
Gie one county, if you handed this over to the Local 
Committees ? — There might be some difference, but it 
would not be very considerable, I think. 

9699. You think not?— They have in each parish 
a different scheme. We can allocate for prizes for 
houses, say, £12, or we may allocate only £5. 

9700. That is sanitary improvement, but do you 
tliink possibly you could have an agricultural scheme 
for every parish? — I don’t understand what kind of 
agncultiiral scliemei you mean. 

9701. Well, bull premiums, shows, and such like ; 
you could hardly have one of these for each parish ? — 

I don’t suppose we could. One for each parish would 
1)0 too much, but I tliinJc that the Congested 
Districts Board or the Depai'fcment should liavo 
special arrangements made, and not liave the same 
scheme working over the whole county, because they 
might have schemes working on the other side of the 
county that would not suit us at all. For instance, 
on the other side of the county they have a flax 
scheme. We don’t grow flax Iiere at all. Then, they 
have thoroughbred schemes. I don’t know whether 
thoroughbred sires would suit us at all. 

would rather return to the Con- 
gested I^stricts Board, or have the scheme proposed 
by the District Council carried' out by the Depart- 
™6wt ?“They refused to work it, and I suppose they 
would do it again. We drew up a scheme, and they 
refused to work it. 

9705. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell,— T he difficulty has 
arisen as to bow that scheme came forward at that 
date. It was subsequent to the Act of 1903 that live 
stock work was handed over to the Department? 

9704. This difficulty arose in the previous year 
Did It arise thus— Under the Act establishing the De- 
partin>mt in 1899, was not it necessary if the Depart- 
ment should expend any money, that its money should 
be backed by a local rate ? — "Yes. 

9705. In striking a rate for that purpose was not 
it necessary that tlie rate should be struck all over 
the county ? — So it was considered. 

9706. Hence it was necessary at tliat stage that it • 
should be struck over the Congested as well as tlie 
non-congested area ? — Yea. 

9707. Was not it also the case that the Department 
was by law prohibited from expending any of its own 
money in the congested areas? — Yes. 

970a Did not it occur then to some people that the 
Congested Districts Board should back tlie rate in tlie 
congested area, the same way as the Department was 
backing the rate m the non-congested areas?— Tliat 
was the idea. 

9709. And still was not it the case that although it 
was the money raised for the congested area by tlie 


rate, and througli the Coingesrt.ed Districts Board, that 
was to be expended, it was necessary to go to the De- 
partment with the schemes, becausei the Department 
had to be approached with reference to anyt scheme for 
which in any county a rate had been raised ? — Yes, 
that is so. ' 

9710. That is the way it happened? — Yes. 

9711. Mr. Bryce.- T his was prior to 1903 ?— Yes. 

9712. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A difficulty 
arose about a scheme to expend a fund composed 
partly of a rate raised in the Congested Districts and 
partly of money supplied by the Comgested Districts 
Board ? — Well, we raised the money first, and as there 
was no money expended the Committee did not think 
It fair that we should be called upon the next year. 
I was at the meeting when that money raised was 
ear-marked for use in the Congested Districts. The 
Committee approved of that. Next year no rate was 
struck at all. ' Then, after that there was a rate, 
and we liad money in hands, and we came 
m under the rate, but the people in this district did 
not take advantage of it. Under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, they had some poultry schemes, and 
they were not successful. They went in for these 
high class birds, for which our climate and soil and 
the surroundings of the people are not suitable, so 
that you could not have birds of that kind. As a 
matter of fact, when they were introduced they nearly 
all disappeared and the law of the survival of the 
fittest prevailed. 

9713. Mr. Bryce,- I s the Donegal pony still in 

existence ? There used to be a Donegal pony : was 
not there ?— Yes. i- J » 

9714. Does he exist now ?— He does ; but he has not 
been improved by the mixture of other breeds. That 
scheme is not working much in the Congested Dis- 
tricts at present, or working at all. Practically 
there is no central point here at all. 

9715. You mean that the people began to realise 

that the breed was not being much improved? Yes. 

9716. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in summing 
up your evidence on this point in this way— that in 
your opdnion the Congested Districts require much 
special treatment that cannot be gnt from the ad- 
ministration of a body that includes the well-to-do 
districts, and that, therefore, the Congested Districts 
require special treatment by a special body ?— Yes ; I 
would say that sums up the evidence to a certain 
extent. But the Department insists on the Commit- 
tee having only one scheme, so that you cannot lay 
the blame on the Committee, because when schemes 
were sent up the Department insisted on having only 
one scheme, Of course, the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Liffordi — they are strong farmers there— carry 
out the scheane that suits them. 

9717. Mr. Bryce.- What is the representation re- 
spectively of the richer districts of the county and 
the Congested Districts of the county on the Council ? 
—Well, I could not really say, there is this great 
difference. It is very easy for the people living in 
the neighbourhood of Lifford to attend, and it is very 
difficult for people living far away to attend. I dare- 
say the Connty Councillor of each district is a membCT 
of Agricultural Committee, and also some of the 
clergymen, but Lifford is in the very extremity of the 
county, and it is not so convenient for people to 
attend there, except on some particular occasions, 
when schemes are being struck out. 

9718. Sir John Colomb. — Therefore the control 
passes into tho hands of the representatives of the 
well-to-do districts?— That is the working result. But 
even if we were attending there when the Depart- 
ment insists on the one scheme for the whole county 
we cannot do anything. 

9719. Mr. Bryce.— I want to ask you this. You 
have a people’s bank in operation there. How does 
that get on? — It gets on very successfully. It has 
been here, I think, eight years. It was established 

, r.. Agricultural Organisation Society, of 
wJiicli Sir Horace Plunkett is tlie head. They helped 
^ it, because it was considered useful to es- 

toblish a bank. There were many small farmers and 
they had not stock sufficient to graze their land,’ and 
they had to take in grazing cattle. Then they had 
not manure afterwards to put on the land to make 
It productive, and it was considered very useful if 
these smaU farmers could get loans at a reasonable 
rate to enable them to buy stock. So we started a 
bank here, and it has been working very successfully, 
and we have no bad debts, or cause to issue fines. 
ol course we give the money out for the periods that we 
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consider suitable for the persons receiving it — some- 
times for three months, other times for six months, 
and often for twelve months, to those who are seeking 
to buy stock which would be selling this time twelve 
months. We only charge- 5 per cent, if tlie money 
IS paid back before tii© time, we charge tliwn only 
for the time they had it. 

9720. How does that rate of 5 per cent, compare 
with how they can borrow money outside, if they could 
borrow money at all ?— Some of them would not bor- 
row at all, because all the borrowers would not get 
money in the bank. It would be very difficult, and 
they would only get it for three or four months, and 
they would have to be running bills. In our bank 
wey can get it for twelve months, and if the grant 
is not paid in twelve months, we can give an exten- 
tension of time for two or three more months. We 
take in the interest for the two or three months more, 
but, as a general rule, they pay very punctually 
'whenever they are able, and when the market is suit- 
able for the sale of the animal in which the money 
as invested. 

9721. How much do you suppose you have out in 
this KiUybegs Bank at one time?— Our capital is 
•something like £300, and between £300 and £400 
would be the amount in loans. It fluctuates. 

9722. Sir John Colomb. — Have you any bad debts? 
—None. Some people are slow in paying, and they 
have not paid up all, but we are sure of getting it. 
We never have to issue processes or anything of that 
kind. 

9723. Mr. Suthehland.— What capital did you 

tegin with?— Wo began in a tentative way with £50. 
J-he Congested Districts Board gave us £50 at 3 per 
cent- ^ 

9724. But the capital you have now is an accumu- 
lation of profit ?— Not of profit. We have very little 
profit when we give 4 per cent, and can only get five. 
But we ch^ed" 6 per cent, until we had a reserve 
fund of £20. Then we lowered the rate of interest 
irom b to 5 per cent., because we can gain nothing 
It IS simply a voluntary association, to assist those 
who stand in need of this money. 

9725. Mr. Beyce.— Have you any clerical expenses ? 
— -the teacher does the work for nothing, and stamps 
•are all that are charged for. Sometames during 1he 
■winter time we meet in the school here. Perhaps there 
may be a few shfllings for keeping fuel, and we have 
lunds in hands, The expenses aro g^erallv bs. 6d. 
to 10s. or so for a year. 

9726. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you limit your opera- 

tions to land alone ? — To the buying of cattle or pigs 
or sheep. ^ ° 

9727. Supposing there was an enlargement of its 
operations in the locality, do you think you could 
extend it for loans for boats and other things ?— We 
are not anxious to extend it ; because it would be 
undertaking operations that we did not intend in 
the begiiuiing. We could get more money at 4 per 
cent,, and perhaps more people to borrow it from us, 
but we went on very cautiously, and supplied onlv 
the most urgent cases. 

9728. One of your causes of success has been the 
supervision of the loans, and the personal knowledge 
you had of the people getting the loans ?— That is the 
case in every bank. 

9^9. Would not you be a better body for superin- 
telling the loans to fishermen than a body in Dublin ? 
— You see the fishermen have paid well ; and I do 
■not think anything better could be done. 

But there is great trouble and expense? — 
Oh, no. You see they know when the instalments are 
due, and they send them on. 

9731. And is it not a fact that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have a man on board each boat — that is 
the large boats? — They have an instructor for two 
years, I believe ; but it is on the share system, you 
know. They get four shares out of nine. Five men 
«t each a share, and four shares go to the Board for 
the expense of giving the boat, and also for paying 


9735. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou were asked 
how your capital grew. Was it by deposits ?— Yes 
by deposits in a few years. The Board asked us to 
give back the m-oney we got— £50— and we did, and 
the local people gave us all we I'equixed. 

9736. Mr. Bryce. — So that you have no loan from, 
the Congested Districts Board now ?— No. Sometimes 
we have not 1 per ceait. profit, because the money 
may be lying on our hands for months without being 
used, and we could not give it at less than 5 per cent. 
We had a good deal of discussion whether we should 
reduce the interest below 5 per cent., because the 
money lies on our hands. Meanwhile we always pay 
out 4 per cent. Sometimes we are not getting 5 per 
cent. Sometimes a loan is paid, and it is not -taken 
out for months. 


9732. But could not a local body like yours not do 
that much more efiectively than the Board in Dublin ? 
— W'here have wo the money? 

5 am assuming the money would be given to 
you? Well, thCT have a fishery inspector who goes 
around. They have also a large stafi. Of course 
tnere is some clerical work. 

9734. Do you agree that it would be cheaper and 
more effective?— I would not like to undertake it 
here. 


9738. Mr. Bryce. — These are local people who de- 
posit at 4 per cent. ? — Yes, local people. 

9739. Is there any other bank of the same kind in 
the district ?— There is another bank in the united 
pansh of Killyaghtee. It is not so long in existence. 
They have obtained a loan of £50 from the Congested 
Districts Board. I would be very glad that that bank 
would work for the sake of St. John’s Point, but I 
hope the St. John’s Point people will do so well this 
year that they will have enough capital now to stack 
their land -vvithout borrowing. Thiough tliat parish 
there are a number of small farmers. They came in 
here first to our bank and we were supplying them, 
but we had not veiy good supervision over them. 
It is four or five miles away^ and we liad no com- 
mittee man from that place, so that we were not 
anxious to continue our operations with them beyond 
the radius of three of four miles where we knew 
them all, and knew where they lived. 

9740. That bank you say was established wliere 1 

At Brucldess. 

9741. That has come to an end ? — Oh, no ; it has 
only commenced. It is not in operation for a year 
yet. 

9742. There is no time to say how it is doing ? — 
I expect it will do well. Of course tliere is some 
pr^ure. Two of the neighbours will go security, 
and they know in extremity these men can be called 
on. It is the interest of the person wlio has gone 
security to see that this person has paid the money, 
and if they find that the stock has been disposed of 
th^ report to the bank. The duty of the bank up to 
this is warning. 

9743. What is it that induces a man to go security ? 

— Good neighbourhood. *' 

9744. Simply that?— Not the idea that he wiU 
induce the other man to go security for him We 
have a rule against crossing. If we have a man 
going security who has a loan out himself, we are 
slow in giving a large amount. 

9745 There is a danger of log-rolling— are there 
any other banks further east than Bruckless ?— Yes, 
tliere is one in tbe parish of Inver worked in the same 
way, and -with the same amount of capital as KBlv- 
begs Bank. ^ 

9746. And for about the same time ?— Not so lone ; 
about a year afterwards, I think. 

9747. And also doing weU?— Yes, I never heard 
there were any prosecutions. The people make it a 
point to come in. The neighbours all know they have 
this money. Formerly there was some delicacy about 
It, but now there is none. There is no such thins as 
securities coming in for renewals. 

9748. <^AiRMAN.— You wish to say something about 
spaying?— When the Congested Districts Board had 
thar agncptural scheme in their own hands, amongst 
other_ good tilings they did was this-they suppHed 
spraying raaclups at reduced rates, in fact at wholesale 
prices. That has been stopped now for the last two 
years. They supplied a certain number for a number 
of years. ’These were taken up by the people in all 
these parishes. This year, unfottunaWy; we got 
no spraying done The season was very late in the 
beginning, and the rain came on, and it was very 
difficult getting spraying operations carried out. The 
result 18 that this year the potato crop has been 

, 'fu® neighbouring parish in 1879, 
and I do not think the potato crop was so bad as in 
spraying 

should be done tefore the 29th June, and I w6uld go 
in for making it compulsory, because it seems to me 


Oct. 16, 1906. 

Very Rev. 
Canon 

Sweeney, p.p. 
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Very Rev, 
Canon 

Swoency, r.p. 


that the blight is infectious. It goes on and on, and 
extends, and I think that really spraying should be 
made compulsory, and that the ci-ops should be sprayed 
at least before the 29th June. There is very seldom 
any trace of the blight before that date. This year 
it fell early in July. It was very notable then. It 
used to be late in July, but this year on account of 
the bad season, where it was warm and wet, we had 
the blight very, very early, and in a very severe 
manner. On that matter we were always reminded 
by the Congested Districts Board, and proper publicity 
was given to it. The machines were always available 
for the work, hut since the Department has taken 
over this branch, they are not available. That is 
another one of the evils that has followed. 

9749. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think that is due 
to the inefficiency, or incapacity of the Agricultural 
Department, or is it due to the fact that the county 
and the Department have come to a deadlock 1 — That 
would not interfere with them supplying us with the 
spraying machines. 

9760. Would it not,? — I do not think it would. At 
all events the want of them this year has cost this 
parish alone, I would say, over £3,000, or perhaps 
£4,000. 

9751. Besides a considerable amount of suffering ? — 
Yes, there are almost 800 families, and I believe 
it means the loss of four to six months’ food to every 
one of these families, and that food must now be 
supplied by Indian meal, so that I would say it 
would be from four to six months food lost. A 
2 cwt. bag of Indian meal costs ten shillings, a 
month’s food for a family £1, and that to all the 
families in the parish would mean a very considerable 
sum. How we will get on later in the season I cannot 
say. Liland a few that have sprayed, .and got spray- 
ing done in time have a fairly good crop. 

9752. The Chaiuman. — How would you propose to 
work this compulsory spraying ? — I would have it 
compulsory in the same way as I would have the 
vaccination of children. I would put it in the hands 
of the police, and see that it was done, just the same 
as sheep-dipping. If spraying was kept on from 
year to year we might suppress the disease altogether. 

9753. Can you tell from the look of a field whether 
it has been sprayed ? — Oh, yes, directly after being 
sprayed, and for three weeks afterwards. The 
sprayed material should be visible for three weeks 
unless rain comes and washes it off in which case the 
spraying should be done again. The police could 
easily find out those fields that wei-e not sprayed 
just as they find out whether a dog is not licensed. 

9754. Sir John Colomb. — I t is not likely tliat 
the iieighlxinr wliose fields would be liable to infection 
from the adjoining fields not being sprayed would 
give information ? — He would give a hint. 

9755. Mr. Bbyce. — Have you any bees here? — Not 
many. 

9756. Did not the Congested Districts Board in- 
troduce bees ? — Yes, they did. 

9757. But they did not do much good hei-e? — Yes, 
but they got foul brood, and the instructor was dis- 
continued. 

9758. Who discontinued him? — The Department 
discontinued him. 

9759. After the Board left him 1 — Yes. Also in the 
neighbouring parish there was an agricultural in- 
structor, during the time that the Board had the work, 
in Glencolumbkill, and he was very useful to the 
people. I think it would be of very great importance 
if there was an agricultural holding in each parish 
under the supervision of a man from the Board. It 
need not be large— a couple of acres would be suffi- 
cient to show them the improved methods of cultiva- 
tion. That plot of land in a place where there would 
be public traffic would be an object lesson to the 
farmers. 

9760. Is the inspector that was in Glencolumbkill 
still there? — No. he was discontinued also when the 
Congested Districts Board gave up the work. 

9761. Tlie Chairman. — Short of your ctinpulsory 
spraying, don’t you think that something in that 
direction might be done through the medium of the 
Parish Committees? — I think there could by giving 
prizes. 

9762. Don’t you think if the Parisli Committees 
had spraying machines and let them out at cheap 
rates, and gave perhaps a little prize or a little help 
towards spraying, and in other directions like that, 
it would stimulate the practice? — Yes. 


9763. And don’t you think if it once became the 
practice or the fashion to spray that you might get 
what you desire without this system of hints? — 
Well, you see until a year before this the people were 
spraying pretty generally. Last year was a fine year, 
and there was not not much difference between the 
crop that was sprayed and the crop that was not. 
It was a good all-round crop, and they thought tlie 
blight had disappeared altogether. They were taken 
off their guard this year. 

9764. That, is, because the general feeling of the 
country is against spraying ? — They did not sufficiently 
believe in it. In a bad year like tliis they will believe 
in it. 

9765. Tliat has a very good educational effect ? — I 
believe it has. 

9766. Mr. Sutheelanp. — Arising out of what the 
Chairman lias put to you, don’t y«u think if the 
Parish Committee had a limited number of machines 
which it could let out on favourable terms, that tiieie 
would be a great rush for the first use of the 
machines? — Well, there would, but I think that two 
or three men would combine to buy a machine. It 
might go an in that way. 

9767. Mr. Beyce. — To buy it? — Yes. There is the 
danger that a machine might get unsettled by an un- 
skilled person working it. They would not be so careful 
of a machine given out by the Parish Commitee as 
they would with a machine of their own. However, 
I believe that a borrowing-out scheme would do some 
good. 

9768. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not tlio 
Parish Committee have some of that local opinion to 
back their work in giving out machines which the 
bank has in giving out loans? — 1 think it would. As 
to land purcliase, there is only one small property 
sold since 1903. Laaidlords are either unwilling to 
sell, or asking too high a price. 

9769. The Chaieman. — You mean only one property 
sold, either through the medium of the Congested 
Districts Board or through the Estates Commis- 
sioners ? — Only one through the Estates Commis- 
sioners. There was one property sold in Kilcar 
throughout the Congested Districts Board. 

9770. This small property that you refer to as sold 
since the passing of the Act of 1903, was that sold 
through the Congested Districts Board ? — No, through 
the Estates Commissioners. 

9771. Sir John Colomb. — What property was it ? — 
A property just adjoining the town here. The tenants 
offered twenty years’ purchase, and the landlord 
wanted twenty-one and a half years. The sale took 
place in the month of December, and the landlord 
then allowed the year’s wnt due to be added to 
the purchase money. They had not to i>ay that 
year’s rent. Practically it was twenty-one and a half 
years’ purchase to him, and it was twenty years’ 
purchase to the tenants, because th.ei'e was a year’s 
rent due that they should have paid, and tliero 
was the arrears of a year remitted. 

9772. Was it held in rundale or was it in square 
farms? — It was not exactly in square farms. Tiiere 
was a good deal of it scattered about. 

9773. The Chaieman. — In detached plots? — Yes. 

9774. Tliat is somewhat different from rundale? — 
Y'es. We have in tliis neighbourhood a place where 
the plots are very much mixed up, and I would say 
that these lands, when they are sold, should not be 
sold direct to the tenants. They should be sold to 
the Board to have the land squared and divided. 

9775. Sir John Colomb. — You look upon it as an 
economic evil that the thing existing should be 
.illcwed to continue 7~Tes. especially whenever 
they become freeholders. Since the passing of 
the Act, the landlords are looking for higher prices, 
and tenants are unwilling to give that higher price. 
Consequently, sales are stopped, and the Congested 
Districts Board have made very few purchases in 
Co. Donegal — only seven small estates. The money 
spent in Donegal has been devoted to making im- 
provements, building piers and roads, and supplying 
boats and other industries, and I believe the reason 
is that the landlords are looking for 21^ years’ pur- 
chase of first term and 24 years’ purchase of second' 
term rents. These have become the stereotyped prices, 
and the Board are going to wait. At aU events, if 
Canadian cattle come in here, as possibly they may, 
I do not see how the small cattle in this district will 
be saleable at all. They will be reduced, I should 
say, half their value, because they cannot fatten 
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cattle here. The holdings are cut up, and there is 
no machinery for working them. There is no machi- 
nery for ploughing. There are not two ploughs in 
the whole parish. Labour must be done by spade 
work, and it would not repay them to grow green 
crops to fatten cattle. In this part of the country the 
only money they can make is by rearhig small cattle 
■and selling them under two years old, or one year 
old. 

9776. The. Ce4IRMan. — W ith reference to what you 
say as to the Congested Districts Board being the 
medium of purchase, is it not the fact that the main 
object the Congested Districts Board have in view in 
buying estates is to improve them before selling to 
the tenants. Is not that the object they have in 
view in buying land? — Yes. 

9777. Is it not a fact that that would sometimes 

entail the enlargement of holdings by the migration 
of certain tenants upon that estate to other lands ? 

9778. What is your view generally with regard to 
the willingness of the people of this district to 
migrate to other land which the Board might 
acquire ? — Well, that is a matter that a person could 
hardly speak of with certainty, but considering the 
anxiety of the people to get homes here, and to get 
employment, and the high price they pay for tenant 
right, my conviction is that there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding men wlio would be delighted to take 
farms which would hold out the hope of giving them 
a maintenance, and that they would go to these farms. 

9779. Do you think, therefore, that the general 
policy of migration which the Board has in view 
when it buys estates would be found workable in this 
district? — Well, unfortunately, there is very little 
prospect of it, because there are no lands. 

9780. You have told us of certain lands?— These 
would be grabbed up by people in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

9781. Then you would want land outside the con- 
gested district?— I am afraid so. 

9782. That would take us to another point. You 
are aware that any land purchased by the Board out- 
side the congested area can mainly be used only for the 
purpose of the creation of holdings for “ con.jests I 
mean by people who live in congested areas. Do you 
think that that Limitation in the power of the Boaid 
leads to local friction ? — I daresay it would. 

■ 9783. Would you like to see the power of the Board 
extended so that they could deal with local claims 
before they would remove “congests’'? — I would 
satisfy all local claims. If you introduce a colony 
where it is not welcome, or where there are other 
people looking for the same holdings, you would have 
a centre of disturbance perpetuated there. 

9784. Very well; then is it not your view that if 
there is insufficient land in this district to satisfy the 
claims for enlargement of holdings, then in order to 
migrate people to holdings outside the Congested Dis- 
tricts, you would have to have means, first of all, to 
satisfy local claims? — Yes. 

9785. Are you aware that at present considerable 
areas of untenanted land outside the Congested Dis- - 
tricts are being purchased by the Estates Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of satisfying local claims, and 
for the creation of new tenancies in the person of the 
sons of tenants? — Well, the information has not been 
communicated to us here of that. 

9786. You are not aware that that is the case? — 
No. I am not aware of that. Of course, it may be 
the case, and still it might not influence us here. 

9787. You may take it from me here* that that is 
the case, _ Do you see any danger, if that process con- 
tinues, with regard to the congested areas. Do you 
see any difficulty, if that process continues, of not 
being able to satisfy the claims of people within the 
congested areas? — Within the" congested areas, there 
is very little land, so far as I know, that is available 
for migration. 

97^. That is not my point. If the Estates Ccan- 
missioners_ continue to buy the available untenanted 
lands outside the congested areas which may be neces- 
sary for you to move “congests” upon, how do you 
propose ever to deal adequately with the congested pro- 
perty inside the congested areas? — Well, if some of 
the people of the Congested District.? were moved, that 
would give more elbow room for those left behind. 

9789. Where are they to be removed to if the Estates 


Commissioners purchase all the land?— I presume they 
are purchasing it to plant men on it. 

9790. Well, they are not purchasing it mainly to 
plant men on from the Congested Districts, because 
they say that is the function of the Congested Districts 
Bo^. They are purchasing it mainly to satisfy local 
claims?— The Congested Districts Board should have 
control of that portion of the scheme. 

9791. Then I ask you this. All untenanted land in 
the vicinity of the congested areas should be only pur- 
chased by the authority whicli deals with the con- 
gestion inside the congested area?— Yes. 

9792. Mr. Beyce.— D o you think that the people 
who, you say, would be anxious to obtain better hold- 
ings would be wiping to go; any considerable distance 
to get those holdings ? — Well, the prospect has not yet 
be^ held out to them, so I cannot say what would be 
done. 

9793. What is your opinion. Tiiere is no use in 
the Congested Districts Board buying property in Ros- 
common or Westmeath to relieve congestion here unless 
they know what the people would do ?— Let them buy 
some land near at hand. 

9794. But you say there is no land? — Not immedi- 
ately here, but there is land near Ballysliannon that 
would be useful for receiving migrants. 

9795. Untenanted land or large gracing farms? 

Grazing lands. 

9796. Of course, the difficulty is, that you may not 
be able to find land. Your answer will apply 
generally to other cases. Supposing there is not, in 
the neighbourhood of a particular congested district 
sufficient land to provide for the needs of that district, 
it must be a matter of interest to the Board or to 
the Government to know wliat is likely to happen in 
case the migration could only be effected into districts 
at a dis^ce. Whether in such a case the people 
would migrate we can only learn from people in the 
immediate locality ?— Well, 1 would make an ex- 
periment on the near land at first — as near as pc-ssible 
to the neighbourhood of the Congested District. Then, 
by seeing how tliat experimonrt worked out, and how 
tlie feeling got abroad that there was land to support 
the family, I believe that public feeling could be 
educated and would lead to liaving the lands taken 
up by people in the congested areal 

9797. Tlio CiiAiEMAX. — Does it not strike you tliat 
by the time public opinion was educated all the land 
available might be purchased ? — The more land is 
purchased the better. 

9798. But by other people? — Well, I tliink the Con- 
gested districts B<>ard should liavo this power. 

9799. But, excuse ma The Congested Districts 
Board would not be able to give an answer, because 
they would not Itnow for a generation or two whether 
the people would go, until ijublic opinion was edu- 
cated 1 — I tliink it would not last so long. 

9800. Mr. SuTHEELAiTD. — Would people take such 
land if it was given them nearer at home? — I think 
they would, but until the experiment was made one 
could not say with certainty what would be the result. 

9801. Mr. Kavakagh. — I n other words they would 
go to these lands you have mentiond?— I believe they 
would. 

9802. How far is it? — You would get migrants to 
go from the immediate neighbourhood. 

9803. Sir John Colomb. — ^Do you tliink they would 
move twenty miles away? — What would be dooie in 
the future it would take a prophet to tell. 

9804. You said just now that tenant right was very 
high. Assuming a migrant willing to go twenty miles 
away, would ho expect to be paid tenant right for 
giving up Lis liolding? — Well, if he got such a con- 
sideration in the other holding that his rent should be 
reduced, or it left him at such a value that there 
should be some coimpensation made to him for the land 
he left, the land he left could then be sold to the ad- 
joining tenant ; his tenant right could be sold, and I 
think he should get credit for that either in the reduc- 
tion of his annuity or in cash received. 

9805. That is ihe point, Supposing the Congested 
Districts Board buys land twenty miles away from this 
place, .and that there is a migrant going from here who 
could sell his holding at a very high price, would he 
accept the better holding and give up his tenant right 
for the better holding? — If he got a holding equal in 
value. 

9806. Do you really think he would ? — Well, he would 
require to have something to stock the holding he went 


Oa. 15, laoe 

Very kev. 
Canon 

Sweeney, p.p. 
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Oal. 15 1906. ^ would allow him something if there was a.ny 

’ L ’ difference in price, because I think the holding he 

Very Rer. would leave is valuable to the adjoining tenant, and 

Canon that adjoining tenant should be prepared to give him, 

Sweeney, r.p. or to arrange it with the Board, the difference between 
the place he was going to and tli© place he was leaving. 

9807. So that the adjoining tenant would purchase 
his tenant right ? — And he would have the cash to 
stock his new farm with. 

9808. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — Let us under- 
stand that ex-hypoihesi, tire mail who is migrating is 
getting a better holding in the place he goes to. Be- 
sides getting a better holding, would you require him 
to get the price of the holding he is leaving ? — I 
would not expect that unless the annuity payable on 
it was proportionately large. 

9809. Suppose the holding he is going to is value 
for £500, and he is getting that for a holding value for 
£400 — would not that be a sufficient inducement 
to get liim to migrate, or if he did not take the 
new holding and give up the old holding without a 
claim, would not you consider him a person not to 
be migrated ? — Yes, if he did not act reasonably. If 
he was getting a much better holding that is worth 
at its present rent, such an amount as would be equal 
to the tenant right of the other. I should not say 
that ha'should have the price of his own farm and 
the other holding which is much better, at a reduced 
rent. 

9809a. The Ciiatbman. — I really do not think you 
quite follow the question. Does the tenant right 
question really come into it at all. The position is this. 
There are certain tenants on an estate purchased by 
the Congested Districts Board. They rebuy from the 
Board and they become tenant purchasers. What 
they purchase is really the landlord’s interest of the 
holding they occupy. Very well. The Board pur- 
chase in another part of the county, or in another 
part of Ireland, a property which has no tenant right 
upon it — nntenanted land — they buy that estate direct 
from the landlord. They offer to the former tenants 
holdings on that property which carries with it tenant 
right, and landlord’s right as well. It is merely 
a transfer from one place to the other. You would 
not suggest, would you, that the man who is given 
full rights of a tenant purchaser on a new estate, 
should in addition have his tenant riglit bought out 
on the former estate where he resided 1 — Oh, if he 
agrees with the Commissioners, that he is getting this 
holding in lieu of the one he is leaving, of course if 
that is 80 , he could not eat his loaf and have it. 

9810. Sir John Colomb. — You say if lie a^ees 
with the Commissioners? Do you think he would 
agree? — I don’t see why he should not, when he is 
getting the value. With regard to the growing of 
timber, I have something to say. The reason I want 
to make this observation is that I have IxHjn on 
estates where there has been some very fine growing 
timber, and when it was sold, the landlord cut down 
all the timber when he sold out and left the property 
very ugly and naked, merely the brusli remaining. 
I was passing out through Donegal lately, and I saw 


a plantation just cut down, and I ascertained that 
the estate was being sold. I consider it is a great 
mistake to have timber taken away like that. Grow- 
ing timber should be placed under the county autiio- 
rity, and before selling the landlord should not be 
allowed to cut down the trees. As a general rule, the 
landlord had in his own Bands, the land planted with 
trees. 

9811. Is this in the Glen-ties Union? — The place that- 
I speak of was not in the Glenties Union, but I was. 
looking at another property where the land was sold, 
and I saw the timber cut down there, and it was a 
great want in the landscape where the trees were 
taken away. 

9311a. Were the trees cut down after the agreement 
had been signed between the landlord and tenant? — ■ 
About the same time. It was sold to a timber mer- 
chant. 

9812. Did the tenants agree to buy, not knowing 
that they were going to be out down? — I don’t think 
that would have affected tire tenants. They belonged 
to the landlord and were his own, but I tliink the- 
trees should come under the authority of the county, 
it paying the landlord for thear value, and that 
after that it should have them under its control,, 
and tliat the thinning out of the trees should be 
done under the direction of tire engineer. 

9813. If a tenant is t-o the eastward of a plantation, 
surely his tenancy becomes less valuable, if the trees 
are cut down ? — Certainly. Now, summing up all this, 
1 find that the Congested Districts Board is the only 
Board that has made any successful attempt to give 
us what we asked and want. Every other Govern- 
ment Board, from Parliament down, gives us some- 
thing different from what we ask, and haggles and 
patches for twenty years, and only grants our demand 
when it is too late, and the opportunity is gone. 
In my opinion, Mr. Balfour showed the true insight 
of a statesman, when he recognised the necessity of 
•sjjecial treatment for congested diSiricts, and ap- 
pointed a special Board to try and lieal the scars of 
past wrongs, and remedy the misgovernment that 
drove men out to live on desolate moors. 

9814. Do you consider that the Congested Districts 
Board, not being a special Government Department, 
but composed of men of the various walks of life^ of 
different political opuiions, and different religious 
beliefs — do you consider that that is the best 
soui-ce of administration for the Congested 
districts ? — It is the only Board tliat we have 
found up to the present, that has consulted our 
wishes, or listened to our wants, and without much 
red-tape, endeavours as far as it can to do us good 
service. Of course it refuses some things, but when 
a thing is represented to them, they send down an 
inspector. As an illustration, I applied for a road 
into a mountain some years ago. Sir David Harret 
and Mr. Green came down and walked over the dis- 
trict, and agreed to give half the expenditure, if the 
county would give the other half. I give that as an 
illustration of the action of the Board as compared 
with any other Boards. 


Mr. Patrick 
J M'NeUs. 


Mu. Patbick J. M'Nelis examined. 


9815. The Cn.^inMAs. — You, also with Canon 

Sweeney, have been asked by tlie County Council 
to appear before us? — Yes. I wish first to 
speak of tlie homespun industry. Tho parishes 
of Ardara, Garrick, and Killybegs being very 
mountainous, the grass is only adapted for the 
grazing of sheep, and hence the principal industry 
of this portion of South Donegal must be a woollen 
industry ; the manufacture of Donegal homespuns 
has been and will be a permanent industry. Before 
the Irish Industries Association (which I believe was 
substituted by tire Congested Districts Board) took up 
the improvoinont of these tweeds, the cloth turned 
out by the peasantry was of a very irregular pattern, 
and dealers had 50 per cent, of the goods sold re- 
turned to them owing to the irregularity. To cope 
with this the Association immediately started a class 
of weavers, and introduced new looms with flying 
shuttles, and when the weavers were taught the use 
of them, the Board sold them the looms at a nominal 
price under the instalment system, so that now 
Donegal homespuns can compare as regards regu- 
larity with Harris or any other homespuns made, and 


now dealers seldom have any goods returned. This 
improvement was very much encouraged by the Asso- 
ciation by collecting all the tweeds produced in the 
districts the day Before each market, having them 
measured, and the best pieces stamped, and each, 
piece stamped merited a premixun of a- penny per 
yard to the weaver and a penny per yard to the 
owner ; this had a very good effect on the production 
of these cloths, as botli owner and weaver were 
anxious to secure premiums, and it aroused competi- 
tion. However, after working successfully for a year 
or so, it suddenly stopped. Why, I don't know. Tho 
Board continue to measure the tweeds before each- 
market at Garrick and Ardara simply for the con 
venience of buyers and sellers. In 1902 Donegal 
tweeds came greatly into fashion, and the demand 
exceeded the supply ; prices in the local market went 
up 100 per cent., but the peasantry were not able to 
produce enough, with the result that mills all over 
began to make imitations to such an extent that the- 
markets for these tweeds has been flooded with imita- 
tions, and at present real Donegal homespun is almost 
an unsaleable commodity; and 90 per cent, of what 
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IS said al present as Donegal hom^pun are milled 
sfcufEs. I think certainly the Board should do some- 
thing to protect this old industry in the interest of 
the mountain peasantry whose livelihood depends on 
it. The Board could quite easily get a patent stamp 
registered by the Board of Trade under the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, and stamp every five yards of tweed 
on the wrong side, since all pi-odnced goes through their 
hands, and by this means they would be in a position 
to prosecute fraudulent traders selling or using imi- 
tated g(^s as real Donogals. To give you an idea 
of the imiiortance of the industry, between ten and 
twelve thousand pounds is annually paid to the people 
for the production of these goods, and were it pro- 
tected as it should be, the amount would Be greater. 
At Ardara there is a fine water power. A woollen 
mill might be started to advantage, and if the home- 
spun industry failed, it would be an output for the 
wool of the distiict. Several industrial classes have 
been established throughout the county, and the first 
of these were started at Ardara — an embroidery dage 
and a lace class 

9816. Do you think there will always be a per- 
manent demand for homespuns? — Yes. And we don’t 
fear the competition of machine-made goods, except 
imitations. 

981V When you talk about imitations, I did not 
know before it was possible with machinery to imitate 
homespuns? — They can. 

9818. It is more loosely woven ? — Yes, but they can 
make a very clever imitation of it at present. 

9819. And can they imitate all the mottling and 
everything else?— They can. That is actually done 
now. 

9^0. Where are the mills that do this ?— The prin- 
cipal importations come from Yorkshire. Some Irisa 
mills also imitate Donegal homespuns. 

9821. In order to prevent this, you suggest the 
Board should stump homespuns? — Yes. 

9822. You say all the homespuns go through the 
hands of the Board: how do you mean ?— All that is 
produced in the district of Ardara and Carridc have 
^ go through the hands of the Board, because they 
have to be measured by the Board the day before each 
market. The Board have a man employed in 
measuring Uiese goods at the depots in Ardara and 
Carnck. They have no inspectors. Tlie object of 
m^sunng them is for the convenience of buyers and 
sellers. 

9823. The manufacturer being a small man is really 
not in a position to measure them in a mercantile 
way /—Not exactly ; but when buyers come in a dis- 
tance on a fair day, it is rather awkward for them if 
they have to measure fifty or 100 pieces the same day 
and bring them away again ; and for the convenience 
of buyers, and to save disputes as regards measure- 
ment between purchaser and seller, the pieces are 
measured by the Board, 

9824. Is there any market for these outside the 
local market ; do they send them awav ?— No ; but the 
people there are dealers in them, the same as in the 
cattle trade. 

tbe dealers who have to compete with 
the imitations in the factories ? Yes. 

9826. Owing to that fact a dealer lias to pay a 
smaller pnee to the manufacturer than otherwise he 
could pay?— I dare say. 

9827. You think the result of a kind of trade mark 
such as you suggest would be to enable the dealer to 
pay a higher price ?— It would be a protection for the 
jnaustry. 

982a Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ,\re not some of 
these homespuns sent to all parts of the world?— Yes 
ihey a:e sent all over the world— America, Australia. 
New Zealand. ’ 

9829^ The CnirRMAN,— Through the medium of 
these dealers ?— Yes. Of course, the Board did a 

great deal in providing means of exhibiting them in 
these different exhibitions all over the world. It was 
a sort of advertisement for these homespuns. 

9830. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donotll.— Y ou think the 
rtamp would be effective in checking the imitation ? — 
les, i think it would, and more stuff would be pro- 
duced. It does not pay now to produce the stuff to 
the extent that it did a few years ago. 

9831. Has this industry the advantage that all its 
pr^ces.ses are conducted in the houses of the people ?- 

9832. Mr, Kavanagh— H ow do these homespuns 
compare in price with Harris homespuns ?— They are 


muA cheaper in price. Some of them are as is 
good as Hams. As a matter of fact, a lot of the best 
of the real Donegal homespuns is bought by London m,- Patrick 
“ Harris tweed. j. M‘S 

9833. The Chairman. — How is the thread spun that 
is used in the homespuns ? — It is spun by a small 
Rand wheel, 

9834. Is it all spun like that?— No. Some people 
send away the wool to factories and get the warp 
manufactured and put a home-made weft on it. That 
is not general. 

9835. Would you suggest where the wool has been 
spun by machinery the cloth when woven should be 
stamped as homespun ?— Certainly not. I would only 
suggest that the real homespun produced by the people 
themselves should be stamped. 

9836. Does the nature of the holnespun suffer by 
reason of the fact that in some cases certain machine 
spun wool is used ? — It does. 

9837. Would it, therefore, be a stimulus to the 

people to maintain the old style of homespun industry 
if they were discouiaged in that way from using 
ma, chine spun wool ?— Yes ; I believe it would. I be- 
lieve the stuff produced would be scarcer, though the 
price would eventually go up. “ 

9838. What is the reason of this tendency to have 
a wool spun by machinery?— That was all owing to 
the demand in 1902. Some Scotch people came into 
the market. 'The people could not spin the wool fast 
enough, and that gave them the idea of using a weft 

setting a warp spun by machinery. 
yo 39 . iou think jf the Bo.ard adopted a system such 
as you suggest it would stimulate the spinning of the 
wool by the people tiiemselves ?— Yes. I believe it 

would. 

9840. And preserve the real nature of the home- 

further that the premium 
offered by the Irish Industries Association should still 
production of these goods. 

9841. Mr. Sutherland.— D oes the protection you 
contemplate regarding these extend beyond the mere 

goods— you don’t wish to go further 
than that ?— No ; that is all ; and prosecutions could 
be taken against fraudulent persons. 

9842. Who do you propose should prosecute ?— The 
l“, conjunction with the Department. 

9843. What standing would they liave in the viola- 
tion 01 a trade mark— the trade mark is made for the 
use of people who have unfair competition ?— I should 
think the Board would still contribute something to- 
wards these prosecutions. 

9M4. Is the objection to prosecutions by private in- 
dividuals that they would have to appear in the Court 
and ^ve evidence ?— I don’t think that would have 
any effect. 

9845. You Icnow quite weU that if there is a viola- 
tion of the trade mark the person who is interested 
cSte?-Yes'^®®^^ to the Court and prose- 

^ the remedy there in their own hands? 

— i don t they would go to that extent themselves un- 
less they were subsidised by some of the Boards in in- 
stituting the prosecution. 

9848. The CHAXRMAN.— Would the traders get an 
enhanced pn« for any tweed that is marked Donegal 

Traq before the price would be enhanced. 

9849. Do you think if the Board adopt such a sys- 

tem as you suggest that traders would be wiUing to 
wth sum upon each piece of tweed or lach 

length of tweed which would recoup the Board for the 
cost of inspection, and insure the homespun, which 
would be marked as such, being in reality all that 
they professed to !»?— Speaking for myself, as a 

^,,'"Ould be willing to do that. 

9850. You see, if the Board were to stamp home- 
spuns as you suggest they would reaUy become respon- 
stand^that^^ genuiness of the article?— I can un^er- 

9851. It is a serious consideration to make a public 

Department responsible unless they are really^ sure 
that wliat they say is true ?— Yes. ^ 

*9 considerable inspection 

would be necessary ?— Yes. 

9853. Do you think the cost of that inspection can 
bo got from the merchants?-! think so; Lt I ^ink 
N e Board should still continue to have an instructor 
This IS a very important industry. They should hav^ 
an instructor down there altogether in that poor dis- 
ow?' stuff *0 manufacture their 
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Qtt 16 1006. 9854. Have you any difficulty in bringing con- 

' L * siderations of this nature before the Board ? — -I have 

Mr. Patriot 

J. M Nelis. 9855. Have you ever brought this before the Board ? 
— No. 

9866. Do you thinJc if the Board held periodical 
sessions in places of this kind as a Board that they 
would be more in touch with these things than they 
are now ? — Yes, I do. I believe they would. 

9867. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donkbll. — H as fostering 
Jielped this industry a great deal ? — Yes. It has. 

9858. Would it be one of the advantages you would 
hope for from the use of a stamp that persons anxious 
to buy Donegal homespuns would know at onoe how 
and where bo find them ? — Yes. 

9859. Sir John Colomb. — I see you start by assert- 
ing that ithe grass on the mountains here is only fit 
for grazing sheep ?— That is all, the average. 

9860. Have you had experience generally of moun- 
tain farms? — No. 

9861. But I may take it that the quality of the 
wool and the breed of the sheep all have an important 
bearing upon the success of the industry? — ’^s. 

9862. Did you ever inquire why the instruction was 
stopped ? — No ; I never made any inquiry, but while 
it lasted it had a very good efiect on the improvement 
<if these tweeds. 

9863. I want to understand about the measuring. 
Say I made a roU of homespun, and that the inspector 
ortho Board’s official measured that? — The buyer holds 
the Board responsible for the measure he receives. 
It is absolutely marked. 

9864. What is to prevent my rutting off an end 
afterwards? — If you do so I will hold the Board 
responsible for the length that is marked on the piece. 

9866- Therefore, the Board continue to be respon- 
sible although they have lost control of the article? — 
Yes. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it still within the 
contiol of the Board ? 

9866. The Chairman. — From the practical point of 
view, is not there a fringe at the en^ of every roll ? — 
Yes. The buyer pulls out the fringes, and never buys 
if the fringe is off. 

9867. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it all opposi- 
tion among the dealers, or do they consider the in- 
terests of their industry in consultation? — All opposi- 
tion among the dealers. 

9868. Would there be any chance of some of the 
principal dealers combining to say to the producers 
that it a very good article was produced they would 
give the highest penny they could for it ? — I think it 
impossible. 

9869. WJiat I wanted to find out was, was the spirit 
of opposition so keen that it was not likelv they would 
combine for a purpose of that kind ?— It would be too 
keen. 

9870. It is not likely they would come together and 
say to the producers ; “ Give us the best article you 
can, and we will give you an enhanced price?” It is 
unlikely. 

9871. You might do the like of that yourself, but 
you would not expect others to join you? — Certainly 
not. It is pure and simple competition in the open 
market 

9872. Mr. Sutherland. — D o you wish to avoid 

that ? — Certainly. 

9873. What brought about the supersession of the 
Donegal tweed in the market? — The imitations of the 
mills in England. 

9374. Don’t you look upon that as being a per- 
manent factor, and that they will continue to do it ? 

kes ; so long as Donegal homespuns are not stamped. 

9875. But if you sell them nn the merits in the 
open market, is not it because thev are better, and it 
pays better to buy them?— I don’t think so. 

9876. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it be an 
answer to Mr. Sutherland’s question to say that for 
homespuns there is a demand of fashion that does not 
exist for the other ?— Yes. They are not bought as re- 
gards the quality. They are bought more as a variety 
in the market. 

9877. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are the Scotch homespuns 
stamped? — They are not stamped, but thev have had 
recently some prosecutions with regard to selling imi- 
tations of Harris tweed. 

9878. Mr. Sutherland.— But, I take it, the prin- 
cipal thing would be to prepare the improvement in 
Donegal tweeds in the way you have indicated, and 
proceed to make them better? — That would be one 


way, and the stamping of the better ones would be 
the other. 

9879. Lord Dudley put some questions with regard 
to sending away the wool ; is it the case that ttie 
wool used in the Donegal tweed is wool raised in 
Donegal ? — ^It is aU raised in Donegal. 

9880. Do you know of any wool imported for the 
purpose of making Donegal tweeds ? — There is none. 

9881. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has there been 

some adulteration? — No. No adulteration in the 

tweed itself. 

9832. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you sure that some of 
the decline has not been due to the wool not being 
Donegal wool? — No ; it has not. 

9883. Do you think the Donegal mountains could 
raise more sheep for the purpose ? — I think they could 
raise more sheep. The mountains I refer to at pre- 
sent are very well stocked as they are. They have 
an abundant supply of wool. 

9884. Have you any idea of the number of sheep 
between here and Glenties? — No. 

9385. Sir John Colomb. — ^Do you know any exten- 
sive mountain best adapted for sheep and iiot worked 
for sheep ? — The only lands I linow of adapted for 
sheep that are not worked for sheep are the mountains 
between Duiigloe and Doughery, whicli are not very 
productive. Several industrial classes have been 
established throughout the county, and the first of 
these were staided at Ardara — an embroidery and lace 
class; these classes were established in 1898. The 
embroidery class, under a skilled teacher, introduced 
a veiy fine class of work known as drawn thread 
work, and at the 'beginning, whilst learning this 
style of work, girls could average about 4«, per 
week wages, and when trained could easily earn from 
8s. to 10s. weekly, and a few expert workers, who 
devote all their time to it, can make as much as 14s. 
weekly. From the Ardara class seven girls have been 
sent to other parts of Ireland as teachers under the 
Department to establish new classes, whose salary 
starts at £40 per annum and commission on work 
made, which is generally for Belfast linen merchants. 
This class pays out annually from £850 to £900 to 
workers in tlie district. The crochet lace class, 
established in Ardara at the same time, and now, I 
believe, one of the best under the Board, took some- 
what longer to show any direct benefit, as the work 
to starters is somewhat tedious and difficult to pick 
up. Praotically from the start, upwards of 100' girls 
attend the class, and can earn from 5s. to 10s. 
weekly, but good workeiB, who give their time and 
attention to the work, can make from 12s. to 14s. 
weekly. Since its establishment sixteen girls have 
found employment as teachers in various .parts of 
Ireland, whose salary commences at £1 weekly and 
increasing to £1 10s. weekly. F’rom £650 to £900 
has been annually paid out to workers at the lace 
class. Hand-knit hosiery was one of the leading in- 
dustri^ in Don^al some years ago, but recently 
machines have put it out considerably. Glenties, 
Dungloe, and I/ettermacaward were the great centres, 
and wages earned were small, from fivepence to 
sevenpence per day being the average — some good 
workers might make tenpence per day. The Board 
started classes at th^ centres, teaching girls how to 
use the machines, and when taught they gave them 
out to the workers on the same terms as the home- 
spun looms. These girls can make now, when 
thoroughly trained, from 8s. to 10s. weekly in their 
own homes. An immense quantity of yarn has to be 
iraiDorted into this county for the manufacture of 
hosiery, and I think a good spinning mill might be 
erected to advantage at some of these centres. 

9886. The Chairman. — Where doe's the yarn come 
from ? — It is all imported from Scotland. I wish now 
to refer to the fishing. The fishing has done a great 
deal to keep the people in the country. Rosbeg, with 
whicli I am acquainted, has been a very successful 
fishing centre for yawls, and for its encouragement 
I would suggest that a pier to the north side of the 
present boatslip would be desirable for tlie develop- 
ment of deep-sea fishing for herrings in the months 
of May and June, whicli is the season that herrings 
are at their best, and fetch the highest prices. If 
this were done it would enable larger boats such as 
luggers to. prosecute- the fisliing during the spring as 
well as the winter. 
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9887. The Chaieman. — Are you a 

G-lenties Rural District Council? — I 

9888. You represent them here to-day? — I do. 

9889. You have been engaged for some years in 
the hand-knitting industry ? — Our firm has been. 

9890. Before the introduction of the machine Icidt- 
ting you used to employ a much larger number of 
women than you do now ? — Yes ; a great many more. 


Mr. Hugh McDevitt, examined, 
member of the 


. I suppose the effect of the knitting machines try ? — None in the world. 


Oct. 15,Vl9( 

9910. The Chaiemak.— I s there anything else you „ 

want to say about knitting?— No, beyond the fact 

that if a mill were established on the same principle 
as they work on in England and Scotland it would be 
a great advantage to the district. 

9911. Mr. Sotherlanh.— W hat is the di ff erence be- 
tween a machine-knit sock or stocking in Donegal and 
" machine-knitted one in any other part of the coun- 


has been materially to reduce labour? — It has been. 

9692. You would not suggest it was possible to 
fight against fate and return to the old state of 
things ? — By no means. The knitting machine has 
come to stay. 

9893. The development of the knitting industry must 
be carried on on modem lines through the medium 
of machinery ? — Yes. We have always stuck to hand 
knitting. It is very much less than it was formerly, 
and the great bulk of the work is done now by the 
knitting machines in our part of the country. 


9894. Will jou ten in about the knitting >_Mjtolf the Glenties Union, which I represent m tne matter 
Of for a great number of the improvement of stock, cTttle, she?, pig? Sd 

industry in Donegal. It is poultry, and it is a great’ grievance gene?aUy feh 


The difference I gather is between the machine- 
knitted and the hand-knitted ? — ^That is right. 

_ 9913. Is it your opinion that the hand-knitted stock- 
ing or sock is better? — Decidedly. 

9914. The Chaikman. — In the same way that a great 
many people will say that the hand-woven cloth is 
better chan the machine-woven cloth ? — Yes. 

9915. You say the Congested Districts Board helped 

you to develop your cattle?— that is a point I want 
w bring before you for a moment. The Congested 
Districts Board has been of enormous advantage to 
flv* TTw,;w,w. T X matter 


mething like forty-five years since we went into 
partnership ; and it is peculiar to our district of 
the county more or less. We eninloyed nearly all the 
female population that could Icnit ac.;nmd our district. 

9895. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donuell. — Over what area ? 
— It would comprise three or four parishes, I pre- 
sume. 

9896. The Gweebara Bridge has been of great use 
to you ? — Of immense use to the whole district. 


j- great grievance generaUy felt 

that the Board has ceased to assist us in that way. 

9916. You don't get the same help from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that you used to get from the 
Board? — No; it is not so much the help we got in 
money, but by sending us breeds of cattle, sheep, &c., 
that were of enormous advantage. The other day I 
was speaking to a farmer who knew that I v 
here as a witness, and he v 




— — years ago, in his 

glen alone, they got over £400 for the black calves that 
they sold ; and that, for a small district, was a great 
consideration, for they look on calf-rearing as costing 
very little. They sell them at a year or a vear and 
a half old. 


gested Districts Board have done, and I am sure will 
remain a monument of their action for all time. 

9897. Tell us about your system of giving out knit- 
ting machines to the people here — there are two 
systems. The Board give out knitting machines and 
also the local merchante? — That is so. 

9898. Y(jti don't give out any? — No. We never went 
in for clie machines at all. We do no machine work. 

We still carry on the hand-knitting, and, of course, 

there are customers who will stick to it. It is better »a,k ai. i. j a , 

““S 

- - ^ he of no account, because the cattle would not be of 

gooa^ quality. These polled cattle are ^eatly ' ' 


. produce. 

. Why don’t you adapt yourself to the 
state of things ? — We were not disposed to go into it 
have v’-=‘ 


9917. Sir John Coiomb.— D o you mean £400 al- 
together or an increase of £400 in value due to the 
improvement in breed?— They got in pocket for the 
harvest season for these young cattle £400. 

HPL®' Beyce.— W hen they had not these bulls 

would 


9900. Do you think there will ;be always a certain 
demand for hand-knitted articles ?— We do ; sufficient 
to keep our place going, but not to the same extent 
that It was before the knitting machines were intro- 
duced. 

9^1. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are not 
anxious to extend your business ? — No. 

W2. The last witness told us that if there were a 
mill for locally spun wool it would be advantageous ? 
— I have no doubt if it came to perfection and could 
manage to turn out the yarns we get at present it 
would be an advantage ; but, of course, there are 
difficulties. 

9^ Would a mill such as he suggested cater for 
^th the trade in hand-knitted articles and also the 
traders in machine-knitted articles ?— It ought to. 
It could spin equally to suit both. 


mand, and buyers come from the counties Derry and 
Fermanagh to our fairs to buy them. 

9919. Sir John Colomb. — The graziers come in 
Karch of young stock from Fermanagh and other graz- 
ing districts ? — Yes. 

9920. That is the market for young stock for the 

small holders who cannot afiord to keep them ?— That 
is so; and then the Board enabled them to improve 
them so much. These things have all ceased. They 
are a great loss to the country. Poultry-tearing was a 
great industry with us. ° 

9021. The Chaeman. — Have you practical knowledge 
of agriculture in the country — first-hand knowlecice " — 
I have a little. 

9922. Do you farm yourself ? — I do. 

9923. Sir John Colomb. — If the farmers, for pur- 
poses of getting rid of young stock, are dependent 

grass lands in Fermanagh and other places, and 




9905. A mill could do both kinds equally well? vomio- ' 'i — a' mi. — 

.o5; Sock-go ™o.g th, f 


24. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where do the 


— young 

.SS ™ “ ‘ke g...i« in IrLnd who snppli.. tho 

9906. Have vou alwavs paid cash to vour workers ?— ?conomic want tetweon the time that the small farmer 


prejudice against it, and we pay the cash to 
the workers. 

9907. Mr. Kavanagh. — Can the hand-knitter earn as 
much as the machine-knitter 7— No. 

9908. How do you get workers then ?— There are al- 
ways some who stick to the hand-knitting. The 
elderly people don’t care for the working of the 
machines. 

9909. How do their wages compare 7— They would 
not compare at all with the machine-knitting. 


Of course they sell them as stores. They want them 
for the grass. 

9926. Mr. Betce— S uppose the small farmer were 
able CO fatten him up to the point at which the grazier 
sells them to English or Scotch markets it would be 
equally good ?— It would. 

9927. Sir .John Colomb.— Do you think it is 
possible, m the condition of agriculture which you 
find in the Glenties Union, for the small fanner so to 
improve his holding as to keep a Iieast until it is three 
years old ? — I do not know. 

X 2 
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Oci 15 ifloe 9928. The Chaikman. — Sir John Colomb wants to 

L ' ' know what happens to the stock between the time that 

Mr. Hugh people in your district sell them and when they go 

M'ilevitt. to England. I understood your reply to be that they 
went to graziers in other parts of Ireland; is that 
so ? — It is. 

9929. Then Sir John asks you what would happen 
if these grazing lands were divided between a lot of 
people, small liolders ; do you see any reason why six 
men should not do what one man does now. Suppose 
a holding of a certain area now in the hands of one 
man was divided among six, do you see any reason 
why the six men would not do what one man does ? — 
If he keeps in grass, 

9930. What else would he do ? — Till it. 

9931. Even if he tills it is there any reason why 
I hey could not feed the stock on what he grows?— 
They could upon roots until they were fattened, but 
they would not have grass for them to let out upon, of 
course. 

9932. You would have something in lieu of grass ? — 
Yes; they would have root crops, mangolds, and all 
that. 

9931. Do you think the fact of putting five or six 
people on the holding now occupied by one man would 
have any real efiect upon the market for young stock ? 
— Provided the five or six could keep the number of 
stock that the one man kept ; they would if they had 
house feeding. 

9934. Sir John Colomb. — Say there are 300 acres of 
grass land in a farm in Fermanagh or elsewhere that 
now grazes the young stoclc which was bought in Glen- 
ties; suppose that 300 acres was cut into thirty 
lots of ten acres, I suppose you will admit that if 
those ten men worked it as a grass farm, it is the same 
as before? — It is. 

9936. But supposing they turn half into tillage 
tiien there is only half the grazing land there was be- 
fore available for the young stock of the small farmers 
here ; is not that so? — That is so. 

9936. Mr. Sutherland. — Along with that would not 
they have turnips or whatever green crops they grew 
to feed the cattle ? — They could for the winter feeding ; 
they would not have gi-ass for them if the land was 
cut into thirty portions of ten acres eacli. 

9937. The Chairman. — If, instead of having thirty 
people with ten acres each, you had ten people with 
thirty acres, would not that make a difference? — That 
would make a difference if you had a good portion in 
grass. 

9938. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Under a good 
system of rotation of crops for tillage would not 
it be necessary to have a good deal of the land always 
under grass ? — I should say so. 

9939. Does not tlie tillage system, properly con- 
ducted, involve a good deal of the farm being under 
grass? — It does; you must feed your cows. 

9940. If the rotation were well conducted might it 
not be. expe<^d that from grass land treated in that 
way and laid down in rotation, although small in 
quantity, more produce would come than oft the large 
area left very much in prairie condition ? — Well, 1 
believe it would, but I am talking now for winter, 
that instead of ten acres each they would have thirty 
acres. Then, of course, they could have a portion 
always in grass. 

9941. _ Mr. Bryce.— Are you aware that it has been 

found in some of the middle and western States of 
America that the increased intensity of cultivation, 
that is tlie carrying out of the practice of rotation to 
which his Lordship the Bishop has alluded, really 
produced an increase in the number of cattle, and not 
a decrease, as one might have expected from the dim- 
inution of pasturage?— Are they raised without pas- 
ture? ^ 

9942. Yes, with a comparatively small proportion 
of pasture and a large amount of feedino- ? — I daresay 
that might be possible. 

9943. Sir John Colomb.— Do you think that a thirty 
acre farmer in the Glenties Union, by a development 
of agriculture, could ever keep his st’ock until it was 
ready, fit for the market of Great Britain?— The 
Glenties Union is different. I do not think thirty 
acres of the land I am an occupant of in this district 
would do. 


9944, Therefore you must always look forward t. 
the fact that in the Glenties Union the people canno 
keep their stock until it is ready for the Enslisl 
market?— That is so. 


9945. Tlierefore they would be injured by anything 
that would deprive them of that' class of person who 
buys stock at a year old or so and keep it for the 
English and Scotch markets ? — It is a question about 
depriving them of markets. 

9946. Has any farmer in the Glenties Union, by 
improved cultivation, been able to keep his stock for 
the English market? — He could not Iceep them; he 
must have a market for his young cattle and stores. 
It is not on the cards that he could keep them for the 
English markets. 

9947. Therefore the new holders of the grass land 
must be prepared to keep their farms in grass and to 
buy stock as the grazier before bought them if the 
market is to survive ? — Certainly. 

9948. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are not a great many 3 -car- 
and-a-hali-olds expoi-ted to Scotland? — Yes; they ate 
not altogether grazed at home. 

9949. Therefore the trade would not suffer in tho 
way that Sir John suggests to us. There is a large 
exportation to Scotland, and that trade would not be 
affected by the cutting up of the grass lands? — Not 
the exportation to Scotland, but I take it the farmers 
in Ireland have to keep stores to eat the grass too. I 
know there was a great cry-out when Canadian stores 
were going to be imported that there would not be a 
market for our own stores. I was going to draw 
attention to the enormous benefit that has been con- 
ferred on two or three parishes by the Gweebarra 
Bridge. I have b^n asked to mention here that tliere 
is a rumour that it is suffering in some way or other, 
and it would be a national loss to us if anything was 
to affect it. Another item I have — there has been a 
pier built at Portnoo. It is almost complete. It is 
a very useful project, but now that it is built the fish- 
ing boats are in a worse condition than before it was 
erected; they want a boat-slip. 

9950. Mr. Sutherland. — Are tliey actually the 

worse for the pier? — In excavating for the pier, they 
have deprived the people of the way of drawing up 
the boats from the sea, and a slip is very badly 
wanted. 


9951. The Chairman. — You say the Board has been 
of great use to the Glenties Union? — Yes. 

9952. No other department has had so much the 
confidence of the people ? — That is so. There never 
was any real benefit came to the people of the district 
until the Congested Districts Board was established, 
and then, when we wanted a thing, if it was feasible 
^t all,, it was got. They sent down inspectors to in- 
quire into anything in the shape of a bog-road or a 
bridge, or something that was badly wanted, so that 
it might be provided, and the people have great 
confidence in the Board. 

9953. Speaking generally, you are quite content 
with the lines on whidi the Board has been acting ? — 
■Vpy content, and we only hope that its usefulness 
will be continued. You have heard about obtaining 
water. _ This applies very much in the Glenties Union. 
There is no village in the whole extent of the Union 
but has been reported by the Iiocal Government Board 
inspectors as requiring a supply of pure water. Tho 
water of all the villages in the Union is impure. At 
Burtonport, where you have come from, and in Dung- 
loe, aiid_ Glenties, and Ardara and Carrick, it is a 
very serious matter. There is a great misunderstand- 
ing about it. The ratepayers are not able to pay, and 
then they protest.— They liave come befoi-e the Board 
of Guardians of which I was chairman to demonstrate 
and protest against paying any water tax. 

9954. Mr. Sutherland.— Of what Board were you 
Chairman ? — Glenties Board of Guardians. 

Is not that the Sanitary Authority ? Yes. 

9965. 'Why do you not repair this want ?— The people 
protest against even mentioning taxation. They are 
ground down with taxation. The rates in the Glenties 
Union are nearly 8s. in the nound. 

9956. The duty you were elected for was to pi-ovide 
pure water for them ?— 'We are very anxious, but we 
cannot tax the people. 

9957. Parliament has given you power? — It has, 
but it has not given us the money. 

9958. "Wliy not get the money yourselves as they do 
elsewhere? — liope you, gentlemen, can find the 
money for us. 


9959. The Chairman.— Do you suggest that the 
Congested Districts Board should also embark on 
water ?— It would 'be a great project if they had the 
money. 


9960. Sir John Colomb.— I s it not the law that the 
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district Council sJiouId see to tlic water supply. Is not 
it the case they could borrow the money at a cheap rate 
to undertake the necessary work, and repay it over a 
n-um'ber of years? — It may be, but the ratepayers 
will not be taxed at all for the supply of water to 
little villages. Th^ say the inhabitants of the 
villages should pay for the water themselves and get 
a supply. 

9961. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donhell. — T he difficulty 
is the villages would not be competent to defray the 
expense? — That is so. 

9962. Sir John Colomb. — T he charge, whether in 
the shape of actual outlay or borrowed, would be a 
district charge ? — ^It would. 

9963. And weU-to-do parts of tlie county would 
not contribute anything to that ? — It would be either 
Q Union or a district charge. 

9964. The rest of the counly, no matter how well 
off, would not have to contribute anything by law 
towar-ds the supply of gocd- water for a very impover- 
ished district. Is not that so ? — ^That is so. 

9965. Mr. Sutheexanh, — H ave you power to erect 
a special water district ? — Yes, we have to recommend 


the Local Government Board to give us power to tax iqoa 

any special area. ^ 

9966. Have you j)toposed to the Local Government Mr- Hugh 
Board that these villages sliould be taxed? — ^That is M'Dsvitt. 
what we have proposed, and the ratepayers would 

not have it. Chie time here there was a question 
and about 1,000 of a deputation came into our meet- 
ing into the workhouse to protest against it. Of 
course they were told then they would not be taxed 
and they -\vent home quietly. With reference to the 
richer portions of tlie county not sympathising with 
the poorer I wish we wo-uld get aU the main roads 
which the law empowers us to have, but the County 
Council would not grant them. 

9967. There are no main -roads maintained by the 
whole county ? — There are no main roads maintained 
by -fjie whole county, and the members from the 
richer parts of the county voted against it at the 
County 'Council meeting. The Congested Districts 
^ard has ceased to wire-fence the mountain. This 
is a great pity, for it would be to the advantage 
of the farmers to have them fenced. 


Mr. Michael M'Nelis examined. 


9968. The Cecaiiiman. — Y^ ou also represent the 
Glenties District Council? — ^Yes. 

9969. In the memorandum which you have been 
kind enough to give us you say Glenties Union covers 
a larger area than several counties ? — ^Yes ; Carlow, 
Longford, Louth, Sligo, and Dublin. 

9970. And it contains a greater nuntber of people 
than two of these countie.s. 

9071. You say, owing to the poverty of the soil and 
-of the people your district demands -special treat- 
ment. What sort of special treatment have you got 
in your mind? — It demands special attention from 
the Congested Districts Board. 

9972. In what _ direction ?— In the matter of the 
improvement of industries, in the improvement of 
live stock, and the protection of industries as well as 
the reclamation of bc^ land, and the improvement of 
holdings. 

99TO. I see you are very anxious that the horse- 
breeding should be improved ? — Yes. 

9974. Is anyOiing being done in that direction by 
-the new Department ?— The new Department has done 

absolutely nothing. The County Committee have 
issued nominations at certain centres, for nominations 
of^ mares, but when the people of the Congested Dis- 
tricts got nominations of mares, the horses registered 
under the Department’s schemes were so removed 
from the Congested Districts that people could not 
avail themselves of them. They had to travel a dis- 
tance of icTty or eighty miles to get to a registered 
horse and back, and they would not take the risk 
•of going that distance. 

9975. Before the agricultural work was handed over 
•to the new Department by the Congested Districts 
Board was anything being done in your district with 
regard to horse-breeding ?— Yes. The Congesied Dis- 
tricts Board did a great deal, but they did not con- 
sult the local wants of the people enough. They in- 
troduced hackneys. It would have been better if they 
had consulted the people and introduced another 
horse as well as hackneys. Tliey confined their 
operations too much in favour of hackneys. 

Can you I'emember what the ponies were like before 
the establishment of tlie Congested Districts Board 7 
— Yes. 

9976. Would you say the Donegal pony has im- 
prov^ or deteriorated since the formation of the 
Board ?— jIt has not improved. 

9977. "IVas not the idea of the Board in introducing 
hackney blood that, mated with the Donegal mares 
it would improve the stamp ?— Yes. They might have 
had -that idea, but it was not a success. 

9976. The Donegal ponies which you have now are 
^^ixture of the hackney and the native pony?— 

9979. The result is bad ? — Yes. 

^80. What would you like to see done ?— If they 
had introduced a thoroughbred horse along with 
•tlonegal ponies they might have been able to produce 
polo ponies. 

9981. That is for sale, but for ordinary use in 


the district ? — A good sort of pony for use in the dis- 
trict would (be the Welsh pony. 

9982. How are you to grt Welsh ponies out of the 
local mares ? — You would have to introduce a Welsh 
hoi-se into the district where the mares are small. 

9983. Would any horse produce out of tiie local 
ponies now anything of the stamp of the Welsh 
horses ? — Yes. 

_ 9984. Are the mares they use in Wales anything 
like the present -Donegal mares ? — The present 
Donegal mares are larger than the present Welsh 
mares ; they are slightly larger, not much. 

9985. You would like to see an animal of the stamp 
of the Welsh horses introduced. What other sort of 
horse would you like to see? — A sort of half-thorough- 
bred horse, a sfcroi^ horse. You m^ht be able to 
breed some hunting horses in some of the districts 
of the Glenties Union. 

9986. Have you got any mares in Donegal which 
would breed hunters ?— Yes, in the district around 
Glenties and Ardara, there are some fairly good 
mares, fifteen to fifteen and a quarter hands. 

9987. In any case you think the result is that up 
to the present the new Department has done nothing 
and you would like to see the work again transferred 
to the Congested Districts Board ?— Yes. 

9988. As regards bulls and sheep, the same thing 
applies, does it? — Yes. 

9989. Are you getting anything done by the De- 
partment in the way of bulls or sheep ? — Very little. 

9990. Have any of you represented to the County 
Committee that you were discontented ? — I am 
not aware whether the members of the Committee 
have represented the view that they all know, but I 
don’t think it has gone forth from any of the Oon- 
•gested Districts. Of course there are some repre- 
sentatives on the County Committee from the con- 
gested_ areas, but they are considerably in the 
minority. There are only ten from the congested 
areas and thirty-eight from the non-congested area. 

9991. A minority can sometimes do a good deal if 
it is determined ? — The thirty-eight majority are not 
conversant with the needs of the congested areas. The 
next point is the work of fishing and curing of 
lienings round the Donegal coast. 

9992. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You did some 
curing yourself ?— Yes ; a considerable quantity of 
fish ifi cured all round the coast every year. There 
should be some means of stamping barrels on the 
Donegal coast on the same lines as the Scotch herrings 
are stamped as a guarantee of purity. At present 
some people in the curing business who, when start- 
ing, knew very little about it, send out fish not in a 
proper state for exportation. These fish find their 
way into the American, German, and Russian 
markets. They do not give the fish sufficient time 
when filling the barrels, and they would be about 
half a foot down in the barrel. That gives a very 
unfavourable impression in regard to the Donegal 
iisli in the market, whereas if they could be inspected 
and branded with a Crown brand it would be taken 
as a guarantee of the purity and quality of the fish. 


Ur. Michael 
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Oet. ID, 1908. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou are aware of tlie 

trouble to the cuter in making up herrings for the 


brand in Scotland? — ^Yes. 

_ 9994. Would the fish curer undertake all that trouble 
in return for the getting of the brand?— It would 
be worth their while. I have been talking to other 
carers, and they are all in favour of it. The Board 
shmild considerably help the coopers by providing 
eufiicient number of staves and hoops for making 
barrels. During the season part of their time may 
be occupied with different cureis curing herrings and 
M on. Then, when they have an ideal time during 
Jie summer, the Board could make arrangements to 
provide a sufficient num'ber of hoops and staves to 
keep them constantly employed. They cannot get 
them at present. 

9995. The Chaiuman. — Y ou think more boat-slips 
should be provided ? — Yes. 

9996. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat pier at 
Rossbeg has been of great service to the fishermen ?— 
It IS an immense boon. The only thing is the boat- 
^p started on the Loughro.s Point is not completed. 
When completed it will be an immense boon to the 
fishermen there. 

9997. The Chairman. — Y ou want to say something 
about the herrings around your coast. In the old 
days there was great activity in Killybegs ?— Of course 
there has been absolutely nothing done for about 
seventy years in KiUybegs, but what I want to bring 
out m connection with that is what occurs sometimes — 
m. Dowras Bay in 1904 — there was a very large take of 
herrings, and the fishermen could not find acoora- 
modation. I think the Board should be in a position 
to provide them with sufficient shelter during the 
time the fishing would be going on there. 

9998. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— D o you know 
there is a scheme passing through for the accomplish- 
ment of what you desire ?— I am glad to know that, 
but it takes a long time, and during 1904 these fishing 

suffered a wnsiderable amount of hardship. 
M99. How far is this place from Glenties station? 
— About thirteen Irish miles. 

10000. The Ghairman. — I s there any other point 
that you wish to refer tc ?— Except that the enforce- 
ment of the Public Health Act should be put into 
the hands of the police. 

10001. Mr. Kavanagh. — W hy would you put it into 
the hands of the police? — They are the most inde- 
pendent people to carry it out, and have more time 
for moving about the country. 

^ 10002. Sir JoH^ Commb.— I s not the law this 


10013. Do you or do you not agree with other wit- 


nesses who give them unstinted“piaise for"eradual 
people's dwellings ?— Yesf 


10014. Do you not think that wiU operate in a 
way to make people care more for sanitary conditions 
in tlmir dweUings ?— I think it will. 

10015. Do you not think when that healthy public 
pinion comes to have play there will be less hesita- 
tion on the part of the elected members to enforce the 
sanita,ry laws ?— 1 suppose it is Hkely there will be 
ilviic takes efiect after nine or ten years or longer. 
10016. At any rate you want to get the elected 
ablelwngsl’— responsibility of doing disagree- 

inmo' S* ^ pleasant things ?— Yes. 
V O’Donnell.— Did it occur to 
you that police could add that one to their already 
onerous duties?- Yes. They have more time at their 
disposal. ThCTe is a considerable amount of bogland' 
in the Glenties Union that might be reclaimed, 
"*• 

1TO19. You say also that there are non-residential 

holdings which should be acquired ? Yes 

1W20 The CHArEMAN.— Where are ‘those non- 
^idential holdings ?— Scattered all over the whole dis- 
vT parish there are Fintra, 

Si, MeenavaUey 

tarm, and some farms in our loealitv. They are erass 
The landlord is in occupation. ^ ^ 

llXai. There are no tenants on these farms?— No. 

year to ea^^^^ ^ 

10022. Sir John CoLOMB. 


0 ^ 4 . X r' — mean that the ten- 

ant c^ go into Court and have a rent fixed ?— A yearly 
tenant on +^T.r*.c i •' ^ 


1000 T ■f'srn's from the landlord. 

J.W^3. And the landloid leae^ this land to another- 
gentleman 7 — Yes. 


standing between 

the landlord ami the land?— Yes ^ 

10025. Is that £ 


gracing farm?— It is. 

from the- 

small holders ?— Yes ; some cattle, some horses, and 
some slieep. ’ 

10027 Does he buy in the local markets and stock 
^ markets. 

10028. Therefore if you took that land and cut 
i' would not be available 

for cattle of the s ma ll holders round about? 
— i don t believe that would .affect the value or the 


tffiere is a Public Health Act that says such .and such "the small holdings rotund about 

things should or should not be done and the Sanitary because the people have sufficient output for the 

Authority in each distric-t to carry out that law is the slwk withoup depending on farmers of that sort. 


Rural District Council; is not that so? — Yes. 

10003- Then the law compels the Rural District 
Council to pay certain_ salaries to sanitary officers, 
and part of those salaries are paid out of the rates 
and part out of the Imperial funds; is not that so?— 

Yes. 

10^. Do I understand you to say you would alter 
all -these arrangements and simply make the police 
responsible for the sanitary arrangements? — Yes. 

10005. Do you mean to say that in order to carry 
that out the police should be authorised to come into 
my house or yours or anybody else’s and find fault 
mth the sanitary arrangements, and summon me to 
the court and punish me; is that wliafc you mean the 
police to do? — Yes; if you have a nuisanci' on the 
premises. 

10006. Is you-- reason this that the District Council 
are reluctant to prosecute neighbours for breaches of 
the law ? — I think they are, and the salaries paid to 
the Sanitary Offio?rs are not sufficient to place them 
in an independ(mt position. 

10007. Therefore you want to shove the responsi- — Na 
bility ou to somebody else. That I presume, is what 10037. Sir John Colomb, 
you are i-eally at. The sanitarv laws are not worked ? - - 

— No. 

10008. Am I right in assuming they are not worked 
because' it is an unpopular thing to do? — Yes. I think 
they would be bette'- done by the poliqe. 

10009. Elected members apparently don’t like to 
make themselves unpopular? — Yes. 


Th^ have a considerable market for the young stock 
in England and Scotland. 

10029. If this land was acquired and the holdings 
enlarged do you mean that it should be added as 
grazing lands or used as tillage land ?— For any pur- 
pose the adjoining tenant would like to use it 

10030. The Chairman.- D o you farm land ?— Yes. 

10031. In your opinion there would be no weakening 
of the market for young, stock if you broke up the 
grass Lands? — No ; I don’t see that it would do the 
market for young stock the slightest barm. 

10(^2. Sir John Colomb. — You think these non-resi— 
dentaal gi-ass lands should be acquired ? Yes. 

10033. They should be bought out? Yes, 

10034. There is a difficulty; the tenant-right must 
also be bought ?— The leare applies only to the one. 

10035. The Chairman.— I s it a vearly lease or a lease 
for a number of years ?— I am not exactly certain ; that 
only applies to one. 

10036- All the rest have no tenants on them at all?' 


Is it held under an deven 

months agreement ? — I really could not tell you. 

10038. T^ce a single piece of land that is a leasehold, 
and a^uming it to be a leasehold, you would not only 
have to buy out the landlord, but also to buy out the- 
tenant ? — Ycu would. 


10939. Th^efore, there would have to be a consider- 


10010. Therefore they neglect their business rather because you would purchase the two in- 


tlian be unpopular? — ^Yes. 

10011. Therefore your way out of it would be to 
put it ou the police and make them responsible? — Y?s. 

10012. You have seen what Parish Committees have 
done ? — Yes. 


terests instead of one ? — Yes, but the price should not 
be any liighet because you buy from the landlord. 

10040. The Coi^sted Districts Board would start 
with having to pay a heavy price divided between 
landlord and tenant?— So they would. 
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10041. The Chaieman. — I don’t quite follow why 
their prices should be higher in that case than the 
• other. Sir John says that the tenant’s interest would 
have to be bought out, but the landlord’s interest 
is very small. Is there any difierence in buying un- 
tenanted land with tenant right and the landlord 
right both in the hands of different parties or buying 
the land with both in the hands of one ? — I don’t see 
there would be any diSerence. 

10042. The landlord is not going to sell any cheaper 
because he has not got a tenant on it? — He is not. 

10043. You would not like to see the Estates Com- 
-missioners permitted to buy land in the Congested Dis- 
tricts at all ? — No. 

10044. You would like to see all these purchase 
operations confijied to the Comgestod Districts Board? 
— Yes ; there are a whole lot of rundale that would 


have to be resettled and a great deal of useful work in 
making roads through bog land and so on, that would 
liave to be done, and could be done, by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

10045. Would you have any objection to the Estates 
Commissioners buying land if they had the same 
powers of improvement that the Congested Districts 
Board has? — No. 

10046. Then your reason for saying it is that the 
estates may be improved ? — Yes. 

10047. Sir John Coiomb. — You regard it as a very 
great evil that property should be sold if Jield by 
tenants in rundale and the rundale pernetuated bv 
the sale? — Yes. 

10048. The Chaieman.— Y ou say you wish the Con- 
gested Districts Board to have compulsory powers ? 


Ocl. 16, 1806. 

Mr. Michael 
M'Nelis. 


Rev. James Maeeon, c.c., examined. 


10049. The CHAIRMA^. — You reoresent the Bally- 
sliannon Rural District Council ?— Yes. 

lOOSO. Ballyshaniiou is at the head of the Erne 
River ? — Yes ; the extreme point of the county. 

10051. You think your district should be scheduled 
as a congested area ?— Yes. The reason I allege is that 
congestion is determined by a certain relation between 
the number of inhabitants and the amount of tlie valua- 
tion. I say that the valuation of non-tenanted dis- 
ricts or farms should not be included in that computa- 
tion. In a district where the general rateable value 
is very low, but where the rateable value as a whole 
may be increased owing to the fact that there are one 
or two large non -residential holdings, that brings 
about an unfair state of things. Then we have a 
valuation on fisheries, the owner of which does not 
tMide in the locality at all— on both the Erne and 
Drouse Rivers. If these were eliminated we would 
come under the ordinary rules of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 


10052. As you have studied the present definition 
can you suggest any amendment of it which would in- 
clude th^e places?— I think it very importaait if the 
to^land were made the unit instead of the rural dis- 
trict, and the valuation of all the non-residential hold- 
ings should be excluded from the computation. Even 
if there were residential holdings, and they were over 
a certain figure, they should not be included if they 
went very high. If a man resides on a holding of 
over £100 valuation, it would not be fair to include 
some line drawn, such as £25. 

10053. We will take your suggestion that the unit 
•should be a townland instead of an electoral division • 
as a matter of practice, would it be possible to have a 
•large holding of untenanted land, of valuable land, in 
-so small an area as a townland and at tlie same time 
to have a few poor holdings as well ?— It would be : 
but it would not be so likely. 

10054. Would not you arrive at the point you havo 
in your mmd merely by making the electoral' division 
the unit of congestion ?— I would lie afraid not; in 
most townlands you would generally get some verv 
large holdings. 

10055. What is the area of a townland as a rule ?— 
Some of them should liave two or three hundred acres • 
yon might probably get 100 of that, or 150 in the 
hands of one individual, possibly of two or thi-ee who 
are not residing there at all. We have townlands of 
that description in our parish, 

10056. If the townland were made the unit, would 
yoii be satisfied to have some discretionary power 
given to the Lord Lieutenant, on the advice of the 
Cenge^ Districts Board or some other body to 
schedule any townland which he might think required 
^ecial treatment? — Yes, I consider that quite fair 
lo show the advantage that would arise to us from 
bmng scheduled in that parish I ma, slate there are 
eight nun-residential huldings-eight holdings the 
valuation of each of which is above £25, and on which 
the tenants do not reside. They are all large grass 
j"® parish 548 acres are owned by 
eight different individuals who don’t reside in the 

so that If the Congested Districts Board got authority 
to acquire that land they could afford, as a matter 
of fact, to buy the landlord’s interest and the tenant’s 


10057. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is an advan- 
tage sometimes to be congested ? — Yes ; it is not para- 
doxical in tlie sense in whicli I have made the sug- 
gestion, and particularly if the Congested Districts 
Board should acquire compulsory powers. 

10058. You say that there are some industries more 
profitable than agriculture ? — Yes ; in the present de- 
pressed state of agriculture; if there is any hope for 
the country, it is by industoies, because the value of 
land depends on labour and capital, and we have not 
sufficient of either in the country at the present time 
to make agriculture sufficiently profitable to, in the 
near future, malce a radical change for tlie better. 

10059. Does the factor of capital apply to such 
an extent under a sj;stem of peasant proprietary?— 
Undoubtedly ; no agriculturist can make any progress 
or profit -without a certain amount of capital. 

10060. The capital they would have would be the 
capital locked up in their holdings?— That would not 
be sufficient. A man to work his holding on a profit 
requires a certain amount of capital. Otherwise he 
must be always borrowing and paying interest. 

10061. Would not it be possible for a man to borrow 
a little through the medium of the agricultural banks ? 
—Even so; I don’t deny the possibility of s(>me pro- 
gress being made ; but industries are a greater source 
of profit and means of livelihood than agriculture at 
the present time. 

10062. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have be- 
fore your mind the present state of things?— Yes. 

10063. If the holdings were small, and mainly 
tilled by members of each family, would the samo 
amount of capital be required that is now needed for 
ihe cultivation of largo tracts?— No ; it admits of ex- 
cojitions, undoubtedly. 


10064, The Chairman. — The fluctuations of the 
market do not affect to the same extent the people who 
till small holdings and live themselves to a great ex- 
tent upon tlie produce they grow? — Certainly not. 
They do not have to employ labour. Then, the far- 
mer dMS not regard it ,is paying him to pay the 
.-mount for labour that a labouring man would re- 
quiro on his farm. 


20065 What industries do you think could be <!o- 
yeloped ?— All handicrafts or home industries, that is 
If vhey were fostered in the way they should. Ui) to 
the present the non-congested districts were verv much 
neglected, because the Department have treated them 
voiw badly There was £100,000 available for agri- 
culture and home industries every year from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it neglected industries 
complrtely. They were transferred from the Agricul- 
tural Board to the Technical Board, and thereby were 
consigned to their doom. We are in some hope that 
if we were under the Congested Districts Board the 
^ition of our local industries would be bettered. 
The one great drawback to all industries is that 
each industry which is got up by the enterprise of 
a local Committee or Parish Committee is left in an 
isolated condition to compete with large old-estab- 
lished places on the Continent and elsewhere, not only 
to compete in the sense of not being advertised, but 
also having to face the imposition of other people 
turning out laces and other things .is Irish which are 
not Irish. And there is no protection. If these in- 
du.stries were safeguarded by some Board in the sense 
of being even catalogued as genuine Irish industries 
some protection would be afforded, and industries in 


Sev. James 
Marron, 0.0 
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Oel 15 1906 could be increased to a manifold extent, be- 

' L ' cause the demand for Irish industries at the present 

Uev. J;unen time is very great. Irish lace, particularly in Prance, 

Matron, c.c. is regarded as being the best lace to be had. It is 

called lace par exceUsnce in the Paris markets. The 

E ublio take advantage of that by selling as Irish other 
ice tiiat is not Iri^. Then, the same thing applies 
to embroidery and other things. This is tlie chief 
means by which remunerative employment may be 
given to the people to keep them at home in the 
country. Then, I say, if the Board were to take 
charge of these industries and to get a little addi- 
tional capital and establish some sort of scheme by 
which they could be protected and advertised much 
good would be done. 

10066. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doiinell. — How do you sell 
lace at present? — The Committee sells in various 
places where we can get the best prices. Some is sent 
to London, some to America, and various other places. 
An American agent came sometime ago to the Depart- 
ment, and they coidd not tell him where there was 
Irish lace to be got. He came to us by mere accident, 
and complained of the Department very bitterly. 

10067. What are the girls able to earn with you ? — 
From nine shilling to fifteen shillings a week, and 
that without working hard. It is very permanent 
employment, and makes them quite comfortable. These 
industries could be increased to a great extent if pro- 
perly looked after. 

10068. Is it your view tliat the very best expert 
training should be had for good workers so that Irish 
lace may be brought to all the perfection it is capable 
of? — Yes, that would be very desirable. That would 
be better efieeted through some central depot than by 
any other means. 

10069. Have any girls from your district been sent 
to the Metropolitan Sdiool of Art in Dublin ? — No ; 
but they go to Cork for a month’s training, and it 
does not do them much good. With regard to these 
Parish Committees, they should get more money and 
more funds, because at the present time they are only 
able to do comparatively little with the little money 
that is available. I think they should get, at least 
in the congested areas, the penny in the pound that 
the ratepayers Iiave to pay, and that is given at 
present to tins County Councils, to work the 
Agricultural and Technical Schemes in the county. 
It shouW not be given over to the County Council or 
the Department, but l<ept in the hands of the Con- 
gested Districts Board ; and each parish should get 
the expenditure of its own money, subject to the 
supervision of the Board in consultation with persons 
who have experience. On reflection, everybody must 
see that from the different climates and the variety 
of soil that we liave in Ireland we must of necrasity 
have a variety of products and breeds of cattle, etc.', 
and these cannot be dealt with by one body that does 
not understand the wants of the locality. They are 
best understood by the people who live in the district. 
That is one of the great reasons why the Department 
schemes liave not worked satisfactorily, because they 
have no Parish Committees, and, practically speak- 
ing, no County Committees. The reason I say that is 
this — I am on that Board for six years, and we have 


no voice in it. There is a certain amount of money- 
ear-marked for particular purposes regardless of the 
wants of the locality or the county. We cannot touch 
it. They use it in the way they have specified accord- 
ing to a cast-iron departmental scheme for the whole 
county. That is quite opposed to the principle that 
nature delights in variety and tliat different schemes 
are required for different localities. That is the 
reason, combined with the fact that so much money is 
spent on itinerant instructors. They are very useful 
in some subjects, but not useful in others, for which 
they are paid large salaries. Public monies are spent 
in that way, Some entire districts in this county do 
not get a penny profit from the county scheme, 
though the poor people have to pay a penny in the 
pound.' If you look at the statistics, ninety-five per 
cent, of the poor people are paying the rate and 
getting no profit, and the other five per cent, are 
simply getting ail the advantage of the scheme. 

10070. Why should you not remedy that through 
the County Committees ? — We have no power to touch 
the scheme. They ear-mark a certain amount of 
money for various purposes, and we must either 
adopt the scheme as it is or drop it. So, I say, 
that as regards the Congested Districts the money 
levied, the penny in the pound, should be given over- 
to the Congested Districts Board ; and it would be- 
well if they would give the Parish Committees the 
expenditure of it for local purposes. All other works, 
such as roads and bridges, the acquisition of land, 
drains, and things of that sort that are not affected, 
by climatic changes could be vested in the hands of 
the Board, who could look after these. What I would 
have to say chiefly is that it would be very advisable 
to see something done for industries more than is being- 
done at present. 

10071. Sir John Colomb. — As I understood you, 
there are areas of the entire parish that are very con- 
gested ? — It is congested on either side of the locality 
to which I refer. 

10072. There are some large tracts of good grazing 
land that are non-residential and are used as grazing 
lands? — Yes. 

10073. Are they used by the owner or by the ten- 
ants ? — By the tenants. 

10074. There are tenants using these lands as 
grazing lands ? — On some of them the landlords graze. 

10075. Would those lands, if they were merged into 
enlargements of holdijigs, absolutely relieve the conges- 
tion that is a burden on them ? — I am sure they would. 

10076. There would be nothing left over? — I expect 
not. They are excellent lands ; any man would be- 
very anxious to get them. 

10077. Would you propose that those lands should 
be added as grazing lands to the small holdings or 
should be handed over for tillage ? — Really, I am sure 
that the farmers would turn them to the best advan- 
tage ; and it is more than likely that some of them 
would be used for grazing and others for tillage. 

10078. Would you leave the farmers to continue to- 
use those lands as grazing lands if it paid them 
better ? — Yes ; I suppose they would labour part of 
them for their suppo.'-T. 


Rev. Patrick Dcnlevy, c.c., examined. 


liev, Patrick 10079. The Chairman, — You also come from BaUy- 
Duulevy, c.o. shannon? — Yes, but on the other side of the River 
Erne. I am from a different diocese. 

10080. You think also that there are several areas 
which should be scheduled as congestsd? — Yes. There 
are several electoral divisions in the Donegal portion at 
Ballyshannon Union, and only ono of these is scheduled 
as congested — the Cliff Division. The principal reason 
why the other divisions are not scheduled as congested 
is illustrative of what we complain of, at all events 
with regard to two of these divisions — Ballyshannon 
rural and urban divisions, where the high rating is 
princi^lly <lue to the River Erne fishery. This 
River Erne fishery has a valuation of B875. It is no 
material benefit to the people in the district, except 
a few fishermen who are employed by the Company 
during the season. 

10081. When you talk abo'dt the River Erne 
Fishery, is the actual river rated? — Yes. 

10082. Does that come into consideration with tlie 
rateable value of the land ? — Yes ; it prevents these 
districts having any chance of being scheduled as con 
gested. 


10083. For the purpose of scheduling areas are- 
rivers taken into consideration ? — This river is, at ail 
OTents. I am not sure whether it is general. There 
is also the high rating in the town of Ballyshannon. 
It seems an anomaly to have one division in the 
Union scheduled, and then, on account of the high 
rating to have other districts even more congested not 
receiving any benefit from the Congested Districts- 
Board. 

10084. Simply because they happen to have some 
salmon ? — Some of the poorest places in the Union are 
along the sea coast. 

10085. How would you amend the present definition 
so as to include these areas you speak of ? — I would 
make the townland the unit of congestion, instead of 
the electoral division. 

10086. On what principle would you make the town- 
land the unit ? How would you word yo-ur definition. 
W ouid you consider population, or would you say a 
to-wnland should be included no matter what its popu- 
lation was so long as the poverty test was below a 
certain standard 1 — I would so long as the poverty was- 
there. 
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10087. You would not look at the question of popu- 
**^^ 0000 ^ all ? — I suppose it should be looked into. 

10088. You have not formed any very clear idea 
about what unit should be adopted ? — No. 

10089. You think uninhabited lands should be ac- 
quired? — Yes, I think they should be acquired for 
migration or the enlargement of holdings. There are 
^reo very large tr.icts of land. Ono is known as the 
Cavan Garden Estate. It is an estate of 1,250 acres 
.altogether. Of these, 436 are held together in grass, 
and are in tlie hands of the landlord, who grazes his 
cattle on this land. He does not admit graziers from 
cutside. Then, he has about 800 acres of bog. This 
hog he lets out at £4 an acre, sixpence a perch to 
ihose who take it. ^ 

10090. Is this near Bundoran ?— Five miles from 
Bundoran. 

10091. You could not call this accommodation land ? 
—No. He merely grazes it himself. It lies beside 
a congested area. The townland of Cashel Ard ad- 
joins it. I believe if acquired by the Board this 
large estate could be used for the purpose of migration 
and also for the enlargement of holdings. There is 
also another estate, caJlwl the Beighy estate which 
consists cf 164 acres. There are about 22 acres of 
hog. This land would be better adapted for tillage 
than any land in the congested area. There is a 
third large estate called the Likely estate. It con- 
sists of S72 seres, with a valuation of £342, close to 
the townlands of Kilbarn, Kildoney, and Clough- 
bally, which also are not scheduled as congested, and 
they are the poorest in the whole narisli, 

10092. Sir John Colomb. — Couli you give us any 
^ea ill those townlands of the size of the holdings ?— 
They are very small holdings of a few acres. 

10093. Are they all dose to the shore?— Not all. 
The majority, at least ten or twelve families, are 
quite close to the shore in the one townland of Kil- 
doney. 

10094. Mr. Beycf,,— A re the valuations under £5? 
--Yes; they vary from £2 lOs. to £3, and figures 
like that. 

10095. Sir John Colomb.—You say these lands 
could be used for the purpose of migration. Do you 
mean used by the Congested Districts Board as a place 
where migrants from other parts of the county could 
we brought? — ^We wish to migrate people from other 
townlands dose by in the same parish. The farmers’ 
sons instead of going off to America or other countries 
if they had a chance of getting a snug farm, would 
settle down at home. 

10096, Do you mean that on those congested town- 
lands dose to tile grazing lands if the property was 
acquired, the sons of the tenants in the neighbour- 
hood should be given the holdings on the grazing 
lands?— Yes; I don’t say that I would at all expect 
the old people to migrate. I don’t think it would be 
possible to get the old people to migrate. But I think 
the younger generation of boys from twenty-two to 
twenty-four, the sons of farmers, would be very glad 
to get snug farms iu these places and settle down there 
instead of emigrating 

10097. Am I right in drawing the inference that 
your proposal would be for the Congested Districts 
Board to acquire these lands for the purpose of 
giving snug farms to the sons cf tenants in the con- 
gested townlands? — Yes. 

10098. You say the old people would not leave 
Yes. 

10099. Wliat would become of the old holdings of 
the old people? — One son would remain with the old 
people and succeed them. 

10100. In efiect, in that area your policy is to 
increase the number of holdings 7 — Yes. 

10101. It is not a mere question of the enlargement 
qf the existing holdings? — 1 say where existing hold- 
ings are too small to be economic, I would have them 
enlarged; but they should be close to the newly 
acquired lands. 

10102. Your policy would be the enlargement of 
some holdings and the creation of new holdings for 
the sons of the older holders now existing ? — Yes. 

10103. The Chaikkan. — After you had enlarged the 
holdings of the people living around this area you 

would parcel out tho surplus land among she sons? 

If possible. 1 think it would be a bettor policy than 
bringing people from a distance who perhaps would 
not be content to settle down there. 

10104. If you propose to do that, how do you pro- 
pose ever to solve the problem of congestion?— 
Migration is one cure for congestion. 


10105. Tlie Chairman. — H ow are we going to 
migrate the people when you are going to occupy all 
the surplus lands with the sons of other tenants ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — B efore those sons 
got a chance on that land, what about the people 
who live in a very congested condition a little further 
inland than the area that is bought? — I would cer- 
tainly give them a chance ; but I think we are all 
very anxious to stop emigration, and the only way 
to stop the emigration of young men is to settle them 
down in the country, 

10106. No doubt that is true, But I take it we are 
not dealing with a remedy for emigration now. I 
wish we were. We are dealing with a remedy for 
congestion. You don’t give a remedy for congestion 
by adding another smoke ? — No. 

10107. Also, it is obvious that the people on the spot 
would have the first claim for the enlargement of their 
holdings ? — Yes. 

10108. But all the people do not live there. Would 
not the people who live further away have a claim 
to get a slice of that land on surrendering their own 
holdings ? — Certainly, I agree with that. 

10109. Would not that claim come before that of 
the sons? — I dare say it would, if you had them in 
the district. 

10110. If you hadn’t them in the district, but if 
you had them in other districts, do you think it 
would be unjustifiable to plant them there?— I do not. 

10111, Mr. Betce. — D o you think the people would 
be satisfied if you provided first of all for their own 
uneconomic holdings ? — Yes. 

10112. Mr. SuTOEBLAND. — You express the opinion 
that there may be some objection to some of the older 
^ople migrating. Upon what is that opinion 
founded ?— Then- family ties are such that they wish 
to stick to the old holdings. 

10113. Did you ever put the question direct to any 

them? — No, but it is my general impression. 

10114. You would not be surprised to hear that up 
further north w© got the evidence of other men who 
said they were perfectly willing to migrate— men who 
are now the holders of farms ?— I suppose if they saw 
they were going to benefit greatly fay it they would 

go- , . 

10115. It is entirely a question of that in voiir 
opinion? — Yes. 

10116. If the conditions were improved and better 
land placed at their disposal tliey would go away to 
better land? — Yes. 

10117. On that Cavan Garden estate to which you 
have referred, do you think the small holders in any 
part of the parish of Kilbarn would refuse to take 

up snug farms somewhere else and live there? I 

don’t think so. 

10118. The CiiAiEMAN.- So you approve of the work 
that 18 being done by the Parish Committees ?— Yes ; 
they have been a great success in improving the dwell- 
ings and offices and houses of the people. The re- 
moval of the manure heaps, and the improvement of 
the houses, were the principal work done in the 
Clift division. 


10119. In fact sanitation has very much improvel? 
kes; previous to the Parish Committee’s scheme it 
was a very unusual thing to get the rooms of the 
houses floored or anything like ceilings in the rooms 
of the houses. In all these houses they have boarded 
the rooms, and they have boarded the ceilings— they 
are thatched houses ; and they liave made concrete 
floors in the kitchens. 


r>eiore rue introauction ot the Parish Com- 
mittee s scheme were any of the houses in an insani- 
tary condition ? — I would not say thev were in a per- 
fectly sanitary condition, any of them et any time ; 
from the nature of the houses themselves you could 
not call them in perfect sanitary condition. These 
places, of course, had earthen floors, and this would 
make them insanitary ; and the prize scheme has 
worked with great success, although the amount given 
in prizes is small in the district. 

Colomb.— Y our experience is th-t 
toe Parish Committees established by the Congested 
Districts Board have improved the houses of tlie 
people and have raised the interest and desire of the 
people to be^r tlie existing sanitary conditions?— 
Certainly. There is no prize given to any person 
wiio does not remove toe manure heap thirtv feet 
from the neatest point of the dwelling. That was 
done in all cases, previous to that you would often 
get it quite close to tho door. 

10122. In your experience, before the establishment 


Oa. 13 . 

Rev. PatnVk 
Dmilnvy, c.e. 
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Ocl. 15 1908. Parish Commitliee, did you ever know ’the 

’ ’ sanitary officer to come round and insist upon the 

Rev. Patrick removal of the manure heap ? — I have no personal 
Dunlevy, o.o. knowledge of his having done so, except in very 
exceptional cases — if a fever broke out. 

10123. Even in that very simple thing the Parish 
Committee have accomplished what the paid officers 
under the sanitary law did not get done? — They have 
in this particular district. 

10124. Mr, Bryce. — H ow long is it since you came 
to Donegal ? — I have beeh all my life here. 

10125. Apart from tlie question of the dwelling- 
houses, can you tell us has the standard of diet im- 
proved? — T don’t think it has. 

10126. They still live mainly on potatoes ? — Mainly 
on potatoes, tea, and bread. Of course there is more 
baker’s bread used than twenty or thirty years ago, 
but whether that is an improvement I don’t know. 

10127. Is there any meat ? — No, except on very rare 
occasions; at Christmas or at Easter they might get 
a little. 

10128. Mr. SuTHERLAXD. — You are speaking of the 
poor people ? — Yes. 

10129. Mr. Bryce, — I s there any bacon ?— Some- 
times a little American bacon if they had friends. 

10130. Once a week? — Perhaps on Sunday they 
might have bacon ; they don’t have it generally. 

10131. Any eggs? — They use their eggs, but not to 
a great extent. 

10132. Do they sell the poultry? — The district in 
which I am is not much of a poultry district. 

10133. Do they ever eat the poultry? — No, they sell 
the surplus poultry; they keep the hens; -those they 
sell only brijig in a few shillings in the year. 

10134. Sir John Colomb. — H ave most of • your 
parishioners a cow ? — Yes. 

10135. May we take it that generally they have 
milk ? — Generally, they haye milk. 

10136. Mr. Bryce. — T here is a creamery in your 
region ? — There is. 

10137. They sell the milk to the creameries ?— Those 
who have two cows - or more, but the poorer class 
would not have that, and they would use their own 
milk. 

10138. Do they make any butter? — Very little 
butter; there is not much butter sold in the'market 
except what comes from creameries. 

10139. Tlie Chaieman. — I s there any other point ? 
■—The point I was most anxious to bring before you 
is, there was a pier and boat-slip built in 1881 
at Biinatrulian by funds provided out of the 
Relief of Distress Act ; this pier and boat-slip 
are quit© useless. The boat-slip was built so steep, 
with such a slope, that you could not think of 
launching boats in any kind of rough weather or of 
hauling them on to this boatslip. I hold a letter 
from the Board of Works, dated the 11th November, 
1889, in which the Board fully recognises the mis- 
takes about the boat-slip, and promises that when 
funds are available they will make it all right. 
Nothing has been done for it since. It was made at 
a cost of £4,000, under the superintendence of the 
Board of Works. 

10140. Mr. Bryce. — A ccording to the Board of 
Works design? — The Board of Works Engineer. It 


^as the late Sir ThOmas Brady who was the promoter 
of the building, but the pier is much -too short ; it is 
useless as a pier for vessels — for anything, in fact. 
It never has been used ; 'and this could be remedied 
by lengthening it forty or:‘fifty feet. I believe that, 
would be sufficient to make it available for vessels: 
Ballyshannon suffers very much on account of the 
bar at the mouth of the River Erne being very dan- 
gerous to vessels coming in ; the consequence is many 
ships come to the bar and have to leave again. Not 
more than two or three we^s ago a large steamer 
with coal was lying there three or four days, and it. 
had to come here to Killybegs and discharge its coal, 
which had to be sent by rail to Ballyshannon. Tlie 
cons^uence is that we are paying two or three 
shillings a ton more for coal than the people here. If' 
this pier were made available for ships, they could, 
run in there and discharge within half a mile of the 
Donegal Railway. 

10141. Sir John Colomb. — Have you made any re 
presentation to the Congested Districts Beard on this 
subject ? — It is not in a congested area. That is one 
reason why we think it is a disadvantage not to be in 
a congested area, because we believe if it was in' a 
congested area the Congested Districts Board would 
have long since seen to remedying this state of affairs. 
The length of the pier is 260 feet, and it would 
require to be lengthened 50 or 60 feet, or perhaps- 
more. 

10142. Mr. SuTHERLANE. — What depth of water 
would that give you at low water ? — Twelve or fourtwn 
feet. 

10143. Mr. Bryce. — Do you remember -ft-hat was 
spent on this pier ? — £4,000 ; the pier was built for 
the accommodation principally of the fishermen of 
the district and also for the fishermen who frequent 
that coast, because the St. John’s Point fishermen 
go over there to fish for salmon and herrings. The boat- 
slip is quite useless ; they can never leave out a boat at. 
night ; they must haul up the boats and beach them 
every night of the year. They could not anchor them 
beliind the boat-slip and pier, because there would 
be a clanger of boats being smashed. If the pier was 
lengthened and proper precautions taken ships 
could come in. We maintain that these ships whicli 
are unable to cross the bar at Ballyshannon could 
discharge their cargo at this pier within three niiles 
of Ballyshannon. 

10144. Most Rev.- Dr. O’Donnell. — H ow near is it 
to tho new railway ? — It is about half an English mile. 

10145. Sir John Colomb. — How many ships cross 
the bar in the year at Ballyshannon? — Perhaps a 
dozen. 

10146. Are they all steamers ? — All steamers nearly. 

• 10147. Is there any regular steamer service to Bklly- 
sliannon ? — No; these steamers come in principally 
with coal. 

10148. Most Rov. Dr. O’Donnell. — They must cross 
at spring tides? — If they draw more than ten feet 
they can’t cross except at spring tides, and they 
often miss the spring tides and have to lie over for 
a week, and sometimes come over to Killybegs Har- 
bour, and go back when the tides are high enough to 
cross. 


27te Commission adjourned.. 
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IflNETEENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock A.M., 

Ai the Niaimore National School, Killybe"s. 

Present : -The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o, (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
CoLOMB, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Don.vell, John Annan Biiyoe, Esq., k.p. : Angus 
Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretaiy. 


Rev. W. J. Bewglas examined. 

W149. The ^AiEMAN. — You are nominated fay the contribution? — That would have to be left to the ( 


Moderator ? — Yes. 

10150. You have not furnished the Commission with 
any precis of your evidence? — No. 


Parish Committee, who know the people. ’ h 

10160. Do you thinlc the Parish Committee is really Rev. \v. j 
in a position to tell? — Yes. They are intimately ac- BewgU.,. 


own way ? — My evidence will be very much a repeti- 
tion of what you have already heard. I would first 
refer to the Parish Committee work. I am secretary 


in your quainted with the people, and I don’t know any other 


a repeti- way in which it could be done. 

)uld first 10161. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think the reliev- 
secretary iiig officer or the organisation under the Poor Law is 


to the local Parish Cqmniittee, which has conferred incompetent, or cannot do anytliing in the matter?— 
.great benefits on the district. The dwellings of the They have no money to do this particular work Of 
people have been much improved, and the health of which I speak. 

the distoot h»s imptOTed also on account of the sani- 10162. Most Bev. Do. O’Dommii.-The casos would 
U grants. The grants not be so many in any one locaUtv, but in same places 

Ahould be increased. Last year we had £55, which there are cases that call for assistance?— Yes ; there firo 
was over torty persons. This year we are people who have come to me and asked me to get them 

getting £60 for which tnere are eighty-three applicants, help from the Committee. They say they cannot do 
Wedonot work on the prize system in our discnct, but anything themselves; there is no man in the house 
give help to all who apply as far as possible. 'There is and they are too poor to give anything, and I have to 
one class of the community m great need whom we tell them we can do nothing 

cannot help, and that is the very poor who cannot 10163. The Chairman.— I f you did in some cases im- 
help themseh;es. We can only help those who can help prove the houses without a contribution you might 
themselves. We can do nothing for those who can find other cases where people who could afford to make 
<lo nothing to improve their dwellings, and we would a contribution would urge the plea of povevtv • would 
^ a position to do something for them, not that put the Parish Committee in a difficult posi- 

10152. Sir John Colomb. — I s not chat the business tion? — There t , 

of the Rural District Councils or the Boards of Guar- 10164. Mos 
■dians ?— I don’t know. the difficulty 


Sir John Colomb. — Is not chat the business tion? — There is a difficulty I admit 
the Rural District Councils or the Boards of Guar- 10164. Most Rev. Dr. CDonnell.— Do you think 
1 - X J . . difficulty could be got over if it were within your 

10153. Is not that the very object and reason of the general programme to pull up the class of housi in 
lard of Guardians existence, to re lev-e the Hestitiite a n„9 v— t ii. . 


c A t r< J- • — J,-— I.W yu.li. uij cue Class oi nouses in 

Board ot Guardians existence, to relieve che destitute which the population dwells?— Yes I think the diffi 
who are beyond helping themselves ?— Yes, but I don’t culty could be got over. ’ 

thinlc the Board of Guardians could repair people’s 10165. The Chairman.— Even if we lay down that 
in the line that is referred to. it is the policy of the Parish Committees to pull up 
10154. The Chairman.— I suppose in tiiat case the the houses in whidi the people dwell how are we to 
only way in winch those houses could be improved gee over the difficulty that if you give relief in one 
would be if the Congest^ Districts Board were bo buy case you may be pestered by people -vi'ho are in a 
the property. They might then improve the houses position to give something, to get their houses im- 
as they improve die holdings ?— Yes ; they could do proved for nothing too ?— That would liave to be left 
it. Unless it 18 done through the Board I don’t see co the Committee, 
any other way in which it could be done. ioika w u i. xc c. ,i . 

10155.. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell,— T here might be perhaps the popu- 

a poor widow with a few helpless children, and unless would suffer ?— I dont think 

all the work was paid for no work could be done? — 

Yes. 1C167. One of the great secrets of your success is 

10156. Mr. Bryce. — On what estate are these very '•'>6 terms on whidi the members of the Committee 
poor people? — On various estates. Lord Leitrim is with the population generally? — Yes. 
the principal landlord. There are other landlords 10168. Don’t you think if you begin to have two 
, • • • „ . , procedure it might introduce a rather danger- 

10157. You are speaking principally of people on ous elc.nient into your proceedings ?— I don’t think so 
l.ord Leitrim s estate?— Not principally but partly. Ther-» is a sense of justice abroad in the community 
ahere are other landlords round about. It applies to which would back up the Parish Committee in their 
the whole district. ' decisions. 

10158. The Chairman.— W ould you suggest that the 10169. All these things could be cured if the Con- 
Parish Committees should improve houses of this kind gested Districts Board bought the estate because then 
•outside altogether the question of purchase; if they they could be improved ?— Yes I am sneakinu of the 

foilTld hons-pa n( I.IGo UnJ nn a J-Lot- TiToe T.roepnf V h 


found houses of this kind o 


not present circumstances. 


going to be purchased under the Wyiidham Act the imvn Mpef t?.,,- -n.. iTr . 

Parish Committee should have power to spend raonev an arramyeTnoTif rtf'tli' u' a 

upon it irrespective of the occupiers’ ability to make vear i^miX L 

any oontribut^ themselves ?-Y>s : and if the people Xtferto fxXifj ^mpetent for the Par.-sh Com- 
themselves could do anything in the wav of wW 1 Xp^rtion ^v £5 a very small 

svould make them do it. , ' *^® to 

-imco wt, IJ A XV 1 - L L 1 "taking a very special return to some 

1U169. vv here would you draw the line between people Board in control of the expenditure and would vou 

■who are able to pay and people- who caniiot make- a begin witli tlie very poorest cases ?-r-Yes. 
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OH. 16 190G. 10171. You would not suggest that more than a 

L ’ very small proportion of the total grants for the par- 

Hbt. vv. J. ish should be expended in this way? — That is my 
idea. 

10172. You would allow that it would, in practice, 
give rise to considerable difficulty, but that difficulty 
would not be insuperable ? — Yes. 

10173. Sir John Colomb. — Would you give me the 
name of an electoral division in which there is one 
of these cases ? — Carrigart, in a house within 500 
yards of my own. 

10174. The poor rate was 2s. td .in the £ in 1891 ?— 
It is double that now. 

10175. Do you propose that the Parish Committee 
is to superadd to the amount raised by rates for the 
relief of the poor and overlap the work that the local 
authority is created to perform ? — I doir’t know that 
the local authority was created to improve dwellings, 
i speak of the improvement of dwellings alone. 

10176. When you make this proposition we are to 
understand that you are dealing exclusively with the 
conditions of the houses ? — ^Yes. 

10177. Do you know any houses where these poor 
people live that are wholly untit for human habita- 
tion? — I cannot answer that question. 

10178. May we take it tliat when you advocate the 
spending of i)ublic money through the Parish Committee 
071 improving the houses of poor people you draw the 
line at any house that is wholly unfit for human 
habitation? — Yes. I would, not expend money on 

houses that are so very bad that they should not be 
in existence. 

10179. Do you know of any sucli houses in your 
district? — I cannot speak with certainty on lliat point, 
but I believe there are. 

10180. The houses you speak of are houses fit for 
liuTnan habitation but of such a character that in 
the interests of the health of the people they should 
be improved? — Yes. 

10181- And occupants of sucli houses should be 
lielped by the Parish Committee altliough they can 
contribute nothing ? — Yes. 

10182. Would you propose that tiiere might be a 
liaivi and fast line, so tliat work to the best of their 
ability must be done ? — Yes. I would insist on that. The 
next point I would refer to is the fishing at Down- 
ing’s. You have heard a great deal about it and I 
don’t want to inflict any more on you, but I would 
put before the Commission the necessity for a further 
extension of Downing's pier. There are more than 
200 boats there principally from Scotland in the 
month of May and not one-fourth of them can get near 
the pier. I have known great hardships to result 
from this, men being kept out in the bay all day with 
perhaps a load of lierring and unable to get them dis- 
charged. 

10183. Are you aware that in some of the great 
fishing centres in Great Britain tlie same thing hap- 
pens? — I daresay. 

10184. Mr. Sutherland. — Has there ever been an 
estimate made of the cost of extending the pier? — I 
don’t know personally. 

10185. Who are directly interested in the main- 
tenance of the pier ? — The last extension was made by 
the Board of Works. 

10186. There is no local autliority of any kind that 
has an interest in it? — The County Council have an 
oversight of it. 

10187. Have they the right to tax it? — Yes 

10188. What is done with that money? — It is used 
in paying various expenses about the pier. 

10189. In whom is the pier vested? — The County 
Council. 

19190. Has the County Council got any committee 
for the management of piers within its jurisdiction ? — 
I am not aware of any special committee. They have 
a local man, a harbour master who is an official of 
the County Council. 

10191. Has it ever occurred to them to apply, as in 
other parts of the country, for a provisional order 
making them a body corporate; are you aware that 
that is open to them? — I did not know that. 

10192. The Chairman. — Have the County Council 
power to levy a rate for the purpose of impi-oving 
Downing’s pier ? — I don’t know. While on that point 
I wish to say that there is some talk of the new rail- 
way from Strabaue to Letterkenny being continued on 
to Milford. If this was done it would be very desir- 
able to get the line continued on to Downing’s Bay. 


If the Board gave some contribution towards the mak- 
ing of it I think the company would be induced to 
continue it. 

10193. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the distance to- 
Milford? — It is twelve miles from Milford to Down- 
ing’s. It will cross the Letterkenny line and go down 
by Ramelton to Milford. The direction is almost a 
straight line. 

10194. The Chairman. — The proposed extension is- 
from Letterkenny to Ramelton and Milford up the side- 
of Mulroy Bay to Carrigart? — Yes. It will be the 

greatest possible advantage in getting the fish to 
market. This summer there were 5,200 salmon landed' 
at Downings’ which had to be sent a long distajice by- 
carts to the nearest railway. Tliere are also great 
quantities of ether fish which should be sent fresh to- 
market, but are at present lost. 

10195. Have you heard what will it cost? — I have 
been told about £5,000 a mile ; aJid if the Board vould 
offer a contribution of about £1,000 per mile the com- 
pany might be induced to continue it from Milford to- 
Downings. 

10196. How far is it from Letterkenny to Milford ? 
— About twelve miles, I think, but I don’t connect that, 
with the work of the Board. I assume that they are 
coming that far, but they would require an induce- 
ment to go on to Downing’s. 

10197. Do you think it would be fair to ask a con- 
tribution from Lord Leitrim ? — I don’t think it 
would. He might probably give the land free. 

10198. Rosapenna Hotel might benefit'? — Some 
people say it would and some say it would not. The- 
class of visitors who go there at present want to get 
away from the railway. Another point is that a boat- 
bnilding yard at Fanny’s Bay, a sheltered corner- 
of Mulroy Bay, about a mile from Downing’s would 
be a great source of work in the district. 

10199. Is it possible for an Irish landlord to give 
land for the purpose of makiiig a railway in view of 
the status of the tenant? — Whatever claim he would 
have on it he might probably waive — ^though I am only 
giving my opinion. I am not speaking with autho- 
rity on this point. 

10200. It is not by any means as simple a matter 
as it is in England to give land ? — No. The tenants- 
will demand their full pound of flesh I fear. The 
boat-building yard which 1. have suggested would give 
employment and hdp the fishing industry. Tanny’a 
Bay is on the west side of Mulroy Bay, in a sheltered 
corner. 

10201. Is it your idea that the Zulu boats should be 
built there? — Whatever boats are demanded along the 
coast, I think a yard there would probably supply 
the whole north-west coast with boats. 

10202. Do you believe that the boat-building de- 
mands on the north-west coiist are such that you could 
have several yards, or do you think ihe policy of the 
Board ought to be to try to make a yard of consider- 
able size in one or two places ? — I would try one yard' 
first and see how the demaiid grows and open others 
if necessary, 

10203. I suppose there is not an enormous miinber 
of boats built along this coast ? — No ; but tho demand 
will grow of course as the people take to the fishing 
more. 

10204. Do you know the number of boats tliey have 
built out of Ireland for the Irish fisheries on this 
coast? — I do not. With reference to industrial classes, 
I should state that the lace-class in Carrigart is 
fairly successful, but tbe girls don’t attend very well 
— perhaps two or three days in the week. The reason 
is they don’t get a regular wage. They are paid by 
tile piece. Sometimes they have to work several weeks 
before they got anything. I would suggest the pay- 
ment of a small wage while they are learning — not 
up to the full value of the work. 

10205. The lace-class is distinct from the embroidery- 
class ? — Yes. The embroidery-class I think gets no 
help from the Board. 

10206. While they ai'c learning the work they don’t 
get anything at present? — No, not regularly. 

10207. They go tlirough a sort of apprenticeship ? 
— Yes. They are paid by the piece. 

10208. You think they ought to be paid from the 
very beginning? — Yes. A small weekly wage, to en- 
courage them to attend. 

10209. These classes are not under the Board ? — The 
lace-class is. The embroidery-class is not. It is tlie 
lace-class I refer to. The lady who carries on the 
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embroidery-class would be very glad if the Board 
would help her to lind a iiiaricet tor the embroidery. 
She has given Jiie this statement: — •'•The class was 
started two years ago. The girls aro extremely, clever 
at all kinds of embroidery. It gained the highest 
awards at the. Albert Hall Exhibition in May, 1905 
live months after it was started although competing 
with long established industries in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. It also gained the first prize and silver 
mc-dal at the .Exhibition in Limerick iri 1906. The 
girls’ chain embroidery, which is considered the 
liardest work to do well, has excited the admiration of 
all who have seen it, among whom have been people 
with a great knowledge of this work. These girls are 
very poor. They walk long distances in all weather 
to work, and thoroughly delight in the work. The 
only difficulty is that of getting a sufficient market, 
and the school would be very grateful for all who 
help us in this respect.” 

10210. How could the Board find a market ?— I don’t 
know. I took the statement from tlie lady and said I 
would bring it before the Commission. 

10211. Sir John Colomb. — Is not the finding of a 
maiket aquestion of demand, anditisqiiite beyond the 
province of any individual or any body to create a 
demand where it does not naturally exist? — Yes, but 
1 suppose she means information with regard to where 
the demand does exist. 

10212. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnhll. — I s it a high-class 
product? — It is. 

10212a. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand you to 
propose that young girls coming to learn a business 
and while they are totally inefficient and using up 
material learning should be paid ?— Yes j in order to 
encourage the industry. 

10215. Are you not hampering the industry with a 
charge for unproductive labour; does not the success 
of an industry depend on whether yoti can supply an 
article which, in the competition of the world, will 
survive, and therefor© it becomes a question of the 
cost of production of that article ; surely your pro- 
position is that unproductive labour should be added 
to the cost of producing an article for the sale of which 
there is fierce competition ?— In the Congested Dis- 
tricts some encouragement is necessary lo be given to 
the girls to learn these things. 

10214. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At the start? 

At the start. 


10215, bir John Colomb. — What would tliese girls 
be doing if they were not learing a trade ?— Probably 
in the fields or at home idling or away at service or 
wlien they grow a little elder they would emigrate. 

10216. What age would the learners be whom you 
have got in your mind? — From about ten up. 

10217. Do you moan to subsidise .these girls whose 
labour is entirely unproductive ?— In order to establish 
the industry I would give thorn a small subsidy. 

10218. How do you establish an industry by adding 
to the cost of production, by charging for unuroductive 
labour?— They will be paid by the piece. ‘They will 
be paid perhaps after a month or six weeks for what 
they do. This money I would distribute before the 
work IS sold, giving a small weekly wage nearly up 
to the value of the work dune. 


W219. Tlie question of wliether an industry is 
going to survive or not is simply a quesfdon of 
til© price at wliich you can put goods on the market. 
Everything you add to the price for unproductive 
labour is hampering and handicapping that industry ? 
-—I know that, but I refer to tlie period of apprentice- 
ship — that some wages should be given. 

10220. Mr. Beyce. — Do you see any distinction be- 
tween what you propose and the system of tlie Bc.ard 
in instructing the fisliermen? — I would not interfere 
with the Board's method of instructing the fishermen 


10221. But do you see any distinction; it means 
a large annual loss to instruct the fisliermen and 
they charge a reiy small part of the expendi- 
ture on that instruction. At Downings, fur 
ins^ce I think they charge the fishermen one- 
nmth, but the result is they give eight-ninths of 
the iimtruction free ; do you see any distinction between 
that l<»s whicli the Board make and the loss which 
you propose they should make in paying small wages 
to these children until they learn lace-making ? — I 
don t propose that there shall be any loss to the Board 
m paying the small children. The children are paid 
by the piece, but they may not get paid for six 


weeks, and it discourages them not to get something 
in the meantime. 

10222. Would not the difficulty be got over by dock- 
ing a small sum after they begin to earn wages in order 
to recoup the expenditure incurred before they really 
earned wages? — What I propose is that the money 
they earn instead of being given to them at the end 
of six weeks or a lo-nger period, should be given 
gradually all along. 

lU2;i3. Mr. SuruEELAND. — They should be paid by 
the result of the work they do? — Yes. • 

10224. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Might not you 
go furtlier and say it . was the function of the Con- 
gested Districts Board to supply instruction for this 
industry, according to the suggestion of Mr, Bryce, 
just as the Board do for fishing?— Yes. 

1C225. Would not you thinic also that tl’^ve is some- 
thing to be said in favour of a little expenditure by way 
of a money inducement to people to cultivate the rc-gulai* 
hours and business habits that belong to such an in- 
dustry? — Tiiat is what I would give tlie weekly wages 
for. At present they work at the classes two days 
and .stay at home the rest of the week if anything 
is to be done at home, because they are getting no 
money. 

10226. The Chairman. — But some of the children 
W'ould be idling and get no money if they were not 
there ; it is better for them to be working tlian 
idling, is not it? — Yes; but they are not willing to 
wotV^ for nothing. I tliink it would be a wise ex- 
penditure on the part of the Board. Anotlior matter 
to which I wish to refer, and I saw that a witness 
referred to it at Burtonpoit, is. tliat the Board migJit 
employ an expert to see what our mineral resources axe. 
It is said that there is coal in the neighbourhood, and 
lead, and, of course, there is an inexhaustible supply 
of granite. In some districts there are groups of 
two or three houses together without any proper road 
to them, and if the Board could give assistance to- 
wards the making of roads to these houses it would be 
lery desirable. The rates cannot afford these things. 

10227. Do you mean footpaths? — Cart roads. 

10228. Cannot they make them themselves? — It is 
very difficult to get tliem to work together without 
some inducement. 

10229. Wlien you speak of a group of three or four 
houses is it unreasonable that these men during the 
winter in the slack season sliould worlf logether in 
order to make a road up to the houses? — It is not 
unreasonable, but it is difficult to get tliem to do it 
without some inducement, they will go on as their 
fathers have done ’before them. 

1^30. It is quit© pcesible without any expert 
knowledge to make a road. They have only to cut 
the bog and put down the stones? — That is all. 

10231. Yon say that patlis e-e constantly made by 
themselves from tlie road to tr-O houses?— Yes, they 
have footpaths over the fields and the heather. 

10232. A road such as you describe would only be- 
an extension of that work? — Yes, perhaps in a 
different direction, but it is difficult to get them to- 
do it, even for their own benefit. Witli regard to - 
•tffio Apicnltural Department it is doing nothing for 
the district. The Congested Districts Board when it 
had these interests in its care did a great deal for the 
district indeed ; and it is the lament of the farmers 
that the work was given np, They kept, for example, 
an instructor in the district, who h.ad experimental 
plots on the farm, and who gave the prople advice on 
many points ; and tliere ivas a quantity of farm 
implements there all tlie year round. The poor- 
people who could not afiord to buy tliem could hire 
them for a shilling or sixpence a day. Tliero was- 
great demand for them, and when the Department 
took over these agricultural interests these implements 
were all sold. Thi.s is a very great loss to the 
locality. 

10233. Why is there not more fuss made about the 
BJ^kne^ of the. Depatment in cairying out these agri- 
cultural schemee ; wliy is not there more pressure 
brought to tear on the people who represent these 
distPK^ on the County Committee?- No one seems to. 
Jsnow how to bring pressure to tear on them. 

Does not the representative on the County Com- 
nuttce appointed in this district make a speech any- 
wh«e? Is there no way of getting at him?— No. 

1 nave heard farmers grumbling, but they can do- 
nothing. In any case I don’t think they have tli& 
Ji-ndmg out of implements. 


OcU 16, 1906. 

Rev. W. ,T. 
Bewgl**, 
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Ocl. 16, 1908. ,10234. Sir John Colomb. — T here are ia eaoh dis- 

tricfc representatives of the Oommitteo to feng matters 

Kev. before the Agricultural Department? — There are. 

Jiewglas.. 10236. Are there any in this district? — I don’t 

know who is the representative from our district.- 

10236. You don’t know who they are, although you 
take a great interest in all these matters of vital 
concern in the district ; you don’t know the name of 
the representative of the district? — I don’t know. We 
don't hear anything about the Department down here, 
except grumbling at their doing nothing. 

10237. The Chairman. — The Department are ap- 
parently entrenched behind the Ckranty Committee ; 
you have got to get at the 'County Committee before 
you can get at the Department at all ?— Yes ; 1 
suppose so. 

102^. Sir John Colomb. — Then I may take it 
from you that when the Congested Districts Board was 
working in this distri^ the district was in touch witli 
somebody who was doing this work? — Yes. 

10239. But th.it since the Congested Districts Board 
has disappeared for one reason or another the people 
don’t even know the names of those who are locally 
concerned in pushing the matter forward? — No,, we 


don’t hear anything about them. When the official wax 
in the disfriot the work was done, and very well done, 
and the removal of the implements and other things 
■that were there, spraying machiines and such like, waa 
a great loss to these poor people. 

li)240. Mr. Bryce. — I ^ould like to ask whether 
you had any class for domestic economy in your dis- 
trict ? — We had cookery and dressmaking classes, 
but not now. 

10^1. While the Congested Districts Board was 
working? — ^Yes. That has been given up. There 
have been no cookery classes for the last year. I 
don’t know exactly how long since there have 'been 
cookery classes. 

10242. Did yon find the effect of these classes was 
good ? — Yes. They fitted the girls for domestic 

service, and also taught them to make food more 
comfortably in their own homos. 

10243. Did tlie girls get better wages on account 
of their having been taught in these classes ? — I can- 
not say that got better wages, but there was a 
more eager demand for them. 

. 10244. Have yon had any Agricultural Bank in 
your r^ion ? — No. 


Right Rev. 
Monsignor 
M'Glynn. 


Right Rev. Monsignor 

10245. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Donegal County Committee ? — Yes. 

10246. You were asked to appear here by the 
Stranorlar District Council ? — Yes, and I am also 
instructed hy the National Directory of the United 
Irish League in Dublin. I am a member cf the 
County Committee of Agriculture, the Committee of 
Technical Instruction, and a member of tlie Council 
of Agriculture in Dublin, and secretary to the Roman 
Catholic Board of Education in Donegal. 

10247. Before you proceed to the main part of 
your evidence I should like to ask one or two 
questions with regard to a point dealt with by the 
last witness. There has been a general view ex- 
pressed by more than one witness that the work of 
agricultural development and improvement in the 
breed of stock and those things, are not as well done 
now by the Department through the County Com- 
mittee as they used to be under the Congested Dis-. 
tricts Board? — That is one sin that I can scarcely 
foigive the Congested Districts Board that tl'.ey have 
consented to give any of their work over to ilie Depart- 
ment. 

10248. You say that although you are a member 
of the new organisation ? — Yes, and I am also Chair- 
man of a Parish Committee. 

10249. As a member of the County 'Committee did 
yon have representations made to you that these, 
tilings ate being neglected ? — We know that the.se 
things are ibeing neglected. 

10^0. Did tlie pcsople come to you and complain 
that these things are being neglected? — In talking 
to the people they complained of them. 

10251. Have you brought that before the County 
Committee ? — Every one of the County Committee 
knows it as well as I know it, and they are all of 
the same opinion, and some of the County Councillors 
I heard say th^ would refuse to levy i,he rate of a 
penny in the £ on the county in future, inasmuch 
as they believed they were not getting a return for 
the money of the ratepayers that they were expend- 

10252. What is that rate to which you allude? — 

' That is a penny in tlie £ tliey collect ; the Depart- 
ment pays thirty sliillings for every pound the 
■ county produces by the rate. 

10^3. And the penny in the pound gives the fund 
for the purpose of this agricultural development? — 
It does, and the Department I believe tak^ charge 
of it. 

10254. You heard them say they will not pay the 
rate because they are getting no benefit ? — Yes, J 
heard a tew persons saying so. 

10255. What is the reason for the neglect of tliis 
work ?— We hold that the Department acts in a very 
high-handed way, and has not listened to the sug- 
gestions that are made by the County Committee. 

I will give you an instance. There was' a resolution 
proposed by the County Committee on the 26th 
January, 1904, that " any money saved froiti the 


McGiynn examined. 

different schemes in congested areas be reserved for 
the Congested Districts in future years, if not re- 
allotted this year.’’ That was a resolution passed 
by the 'County Committee ; it was sent on to the 
Department, and a letter from the Department of the 
I8th Fobruary, 1904, ref'used that request. 

10256. You wanted to have the surplus left -to you 
to establish a fund? — No, but expended in the Con- 
gested Districts. They took the money that was 
not taken up in any year in the Congested Districts ; 
some of the schemes were not taken up ; the money 
that was left at the end of the year — that was not 
used. Our intention was to use that money in the 
following year in the Congested Districts, but the De- 
partment put it into the melting pot for -the whole 
county, congested and non-congested. 

10257. iSir John -Colomb. — The object of your re- 
solution was to ear-mark the money of the Congested 
Districts for the purposes of the Congested Districts, 
and not throw it into the general fund ; is that it ? 
—Yes. 

10258. Mr, S'UTHEELAND. — In fact you wanted not 
to surrender the surplus ? — We don’t get possession of 
it, the Department have it ; but we wanted to have 
the power of disposing of that money on schemes 
in the congested areas to which it had been gran-feed 
in the previous year. 

10259. Do you know whether the Department itself 
has power to do what you asked them to do ? — They 
did not advance to us any reason ; so far as I remem- 
ber, they did not say they would not do it. 

10260. You know the Parliamentary rule of sur- 
rendering the surplus? — They put the surplus every 
year into the melting pot lor the whole county. 

10261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This money 
was largely contributed by the Congested Districts?— 
The penny in the £ was collected from the whole 
county, both congested and non-congested. The 
amount we got from the Department depended on 
the amount of the rate we sul^ribed in the county ; 
if we subscribe £1,000, they gave us £1,500. 

10262. Mr. Sutherland. — If they were subject to 
the rule of the House of Commons, which is very 
strictly enforced in all Departments, they should have 
told you that was the reason ? — They don’t go to any 
trouble in telling us things like that. It is due 
to a Committee like the County Committee that they 
should have told us. The 'County Committee is com- 
posed of diflerent denominations ; some of the 
County Councillors, some of the District Councillors, 
gentlemen of position and magistrates, and the De- 
partment act^d in a very high-handed autocratic 
manner towards the Committee that was appointed 
by Parliament to assik; them. 

10263. The Chairman. — The question of surplus is 
a further development of the point we want to get 
at. When you speak of a surplus that implies that 
at any rate some portion of the money you have at 
your disposal for this -jyork in the Congested Dis- 
tricts has been spent? — Some ofrthe money- has-been 
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spent ; all the schemes were' not taken up, and then 
some money .was left.'behind. 

TV ^^7 were not the schemes taken up ? 

For ditterent reasons. 

10265. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — S ometimes 'they 
were not put forward in time ?-r-There was one year 
several of them were not sanctioned by the Department 
though they were put forward, and we missed the 
whole year. 

10266. The Chaieman.— W hat do you mean by 
ssm^es ? — There is the live stock scheme for pro- 
viding bulls, mares and boars for improving the 
stwk of the county ; then there is the farm prize 
scheme for the 'best managed farm ; the cottage prize 
scheme for the best kept cottage. There is the butter- 
raahing scheme, sending round instructo.rs lo teach 
butter-making in the farmers’ houses and the poultry- 
rearing scheme. ’ ’’ 

.10267. You say your County Committee dra'ws up 
these schemes every year ?— They draw schemes up 
e-Very year. The Department’s representative comes to 
our meetings, and he has the schemes largely fitted up 
for them. We are- compelled to a large extent to 
take the figures he gives us. 

10^. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ow far have 
you initiative? — We have very little initiative. 

10269. The Chairman. — Anyway you and -the De- 
paj^enfs officer draw up the sclieme between you-? 
— ^ ; the live stock scheme, we will say, perhaps 
£3)0 IS alloted for the live s'tock scheme ; so many 
nominations for mares, so much money for bulls, and 
so on. The Committee can give more money for mares 
and less for cows and sheep, and vice versa; but they 
camot take some of the money from the live stock 
scheme and give it for the farm prize scheme, or vice 

10270. You have got certain sub-heads and -you 
cannot transfer from one to the other?— Yes. 

10271. Then when you arrange the financial part 
of these schemes with the representative sent down 
by the Department, how do you bring that to the 
notice of the district? — These advertisements are sent 
aibroad; our secretary gets posters; they are pub- 
lished in the papers, and posters are sent out through 
the county notifying the general jmblic. . 

10272. Where is it this breaks down; if you do 
that and are prepared to carry out tliose schemes 
Why do -we hear all over the country of nothing being 
done; whose fault is it? Is it the fault of thi 
County Committees and the County Councils for not 
iloing what they say they will do, or the fault of the 
people in not taking advantage of wliat you offer 
f schemes are thrown out because 

ot differences between the Committee and the De- 
partment. The Committee refuse to work the 
schemes. 

10273. Then these notices are never sent out at 
all?— For what I am talking of, never,— butter- 
making, poultry rearing and schemes of that kind 
they are not sent out. There was an advertisement 
published for the appointment of two butter in- 
stru^ors for the county. We had directions from 
the Department to appoint these. There were several 
applications, and two were appointed by our Com- 
mtte^ one from the parish of Ardara, .md another 
twenty miles away in a different Parliamentary 
division. The names were sent on to the Depart- 
ment, and the reply was that these ladies were in- 
.^igible because they were natives of the countv. 
khirthet on they said that a rule had been made 
two years before making persons residing in the 
county ineligible for appointments under the agri- 
^emes sucli as teacliers for buMer-making 
10274. Do you mean to say that a lady who happens 
to be born in the county is ineligible to teach butter- 
making or poultry rearing in the county of which she 
isa native? Certainly. The Department havedeclared 
them ineligible. 

10275. mat is the idea of that?-I cannot un- 
derstand the idea, but this despotic rule is the cause 
0 the dilute. It put us in a very humiliating posi- 
■hs make the appointments, and the 
rule tliey said was made two years before. They were 
communicating with the Committee ererv week or every 
month and they never let us know for the two yeare 
that this mle had been made. The Committee sent 
out advertisements for the appointments ; the appli- 
cants came, and we made the appointments. The 
Press was present, and it was known far and wide 


that'we' had made these appointments. At the nest 
meeting we bad to acknowledge that we acted contrary 
. to the nile of the Department, which was rather 
humiliating on such a Committee. One of the ladies 
was sent to Glasnevin, and trained a year or two be- 
fore, partly at the expense of the Countv Committee. 
The two spoke Irish exceedingly well, and Irish is the 
language of 70 per cent, of many of the parishes in 
which they would have to work. Many of the instne- 
tors we could get from otQier parishes would not knoir 
Irish at all, and when they come from couafdes in the 
South the accent and the idiom of the language would be 
somewhat different, therefore they oould nor be as well 
understood, and the County Committee felt they would 
be doing an injustice to the county if tliey let this 
matter pass. They put forward reasons ; they said 
that no other great Department in the State had any 
such rule— the Customs, the Excise, the Judiciary, 
the Post Office, and the National Teachers tliroughout 
tho whole country— all 'these great Departments of the 
State had no such rule, a'nd even ■tlie Department have 
no such rule themselves on the technical side of tlieir 
schemes ; and an answer was given : — “ We regret 
we have notliing further to say in tliis matter.” 

10276, Then you liave dealt with the question of the 
teachers, you have dealt with the question of the 
surplus ; is there any other point? — On that occasion 
the Department, without alleging any fault, assigning 
any reason, or giving any notice suspended Lhe Donegal 
County Committee from the exercise of a right hitherto 
pOMessed and exercised by them of , making such ap- 
pointments ; and as a consequence these schemes have 
been suspended in the county ever since. 

10277. Mr. Bryce. — All the schemes ? — The agricul- 
tural schemes, butter-making, and the poultry schemes 
— theM are the principle ones. The live-stock scheme 
IS a different one, and is in operation. The farm prize 
scheme ie also in operation. 

10278, The Chairm.an. — "With regard to these other 
schemes, owing to the difference of opinion with the 
-Agricultural Department you have refused to put the 
schemes into operation ? — 'We did. 

10279. You are passive roisters ? — Yes ; passive 
resistance goes to England as much as to Ireland. 

10280. I daresay it does— that is your attitude ?— 
That IS our attitude, and we. expressed it very clearly 
to them. Ever since there has not been a cordial 
agreement at ail between the Committee and the De- 
partment. 

10281. The Live-Stock Scheme is in operation ?— It 

10282. We have heard constant complaints even 
about the Live-Stock Scheme ; we are told there are 
no bulls and no mares ?— The congested area does not 
get its share of the Live-Stock Scheme. , 

10^3. Why is that ?— I think it is the difficulty 
which is found in getting people in the poor localities 
to go to any great expense, and buy one of these ex- 
pensive animals under Government supervision and 
make themselves responsible for the care of the. animal 
and the way they would have to feed it. They could 
not do It, and they would not subject themselves to the 
danger or loss in getting one of these expensive 
animals. 

• 10284. Does not that amount to this, that in 
counties where you liave congested areas the scheme 
wants to be modifii'd to suit these congested areas ?' 

should certainly be chanced 
10^. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.- T he rules and 
regulations in such cases arc not made by your Com- 
mittee?— No, they are not .made by us at all. 

10286. The C^aihma^-.— D id your Committee re- 
present that?— 'The answer to the representation we 
did Mnd forward was-we have nothing more to say 
about this matter. ° ^ 

10287. Is the Department responsible for framinc 
rules and regulations with regard to carrying ou? 
live s ock sohcm^?_They are insisting upon bulls of 
a certain qualification as being in the Stud-Book 
They req^iire to pass the Veterinary Surgeon, and 

Jabout £10 Veterinary Sur|eon there 

19 about £10 of a price put on that bull over and 
above the pice at which he would go in the open 
market without the certificate. That £10 goes to the 
the trouble of 

keeping that bull for the next year. 

10288. Bo rjm man to saj the operation increa-toa 
the price of tho bull by £10!-Ycs: I am informed 


Oct. 16, :WB. 

Eight ftev'.., 
Moiisiguor' 
M‘Glynn, ' 
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(M 16 lOOG certificate enhances the value of tlie animal 

' 1. ■ by £8 or £10. 

Right Rev. 10289. In fact it is a Crown brand liKe what we . 

Monaign'ir have been hearing about? — It is a mark of superiority. 

M'Olynii. 10290. You are of opinion the only result is to 

make the bull too expensive for the poor purchasers 
in the Congested Districts? — Yes, and those in the 
non-congested districts complain of the same thing, 
and there was a suggestion sent forward by thi.s Com- 
mittee ; there was Mr. Cassidy, an experienced cattle 
dealer from Eallysharmoii, who said two or three re^ 
preeentatives should be sent to tlie shows and fairs 
to buy these bulls before they got the certificate, 
and have a Veterinary Surgeon from the Dep-artment 
in the fair who could assure them that that animal 
would pass if bought, and in that way they could 
buy it at £10 less. 

10291. Why is not the scheme made more generous 
to suit the requirements of the Congested Districts ? — 
The cause, I think, lies with the people of the Con- 
gested Districts, who would not take in ihe.-ie animals 
at the price ; th^ would not take care of tlie.’H. 

10292. They could not afiord to, you say ? — The 
st'pervision of the way the animal is kept is too exact- 
ing for them ; they liave not good byers in the Coii- 
gesied Districts, and they have to be fed and boddei 
in a certain way. 

10295. Is it 'because the people cannot afford to 
buy the bulls owing to the fancy price, or because 
tlieir homesteads are not large enough, or constructed 
in a way that would enable them to give proper 
attention to the bull under the regulations laid down 
. by the Department ? — ^I think these two reasons 

operate, and also they don’t like to be subject to 
supervision Ihal is iiece-ssary. If it wa« found the bull 
was not properly taken care of they would likely lose 
the premium altogether. 

10294. Does not that sliew that the attempt to get 
people in tlie 'Congested Districts to buy tJie bull and 
keep the bull in these conditions has failed, and you 
ought to end all that and reverse the jwlicy, buy tiie 
bulls yourselves and keep them at your own ex- 
pense?— But we <are subject to the Department in 
that ; wo made a representation to the Department 
to that effect, and we got no attention. 

10295. What was the reply of the Department ? — 

I don’t remember what the reply was, 

10296. The Department have refused to modify the 
r^ulations then in order to make it possible for you 
to put bulls into the Congested Districts? — That is 
ray impression of it. 

10297. Mr. Bryce. — I s there any difference between 
these rules as now is-sued by the Department from 
the method on which the Congested Districts Board 
worked when they h.ad this work? — When the Con- 
gested Districts Board had the giving of the live 
stock I am not aware that there was any complaint 
against them at all. They had a different system 
altogether. The scliemes worked all right. 

10298. The Ciiairm.^n. — W hat is the difference be- 
tween the system of the Congested Districts Board 
and the system of the new Department?— I am not 
well up in the Congested Districts Board's scheme witli 
regard to live stock, but I know there was no trouble 
at all witli them. That is one of the reasons we can- 
not forgive the Congested Districts Board because 
they gave up that part of their work. We see by 
the Act of Parliament that ahe Department ni.ay take 
up the work with the consent of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and we felt that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should not have given tho consent. Tlie 
Department could not have taken it up then. 

10299. The County Committee feel there are difficul- 
ties ; do they report these difficulties to the County- 
Council ? — There are several Coun-ty Councillors on 
the Committee. 

10300. Does the County Committee as .such report 
to the County Council as such, that they have found 
these schemes breaking down for the reasons yon have 
■told us? — I don’t think it was done formally, but it 
was well known to the County Council. 

10501. But so far as you know the County Com- 
mittee as such has never made a formal report to 
the County Council that tlie work that h.as been dele- 
gated to them by the County Council is not being 
carried out for the reasons you have told us ? — I think 
the reason we did not is the County Committee is an 
independent body, and they do their own work, and 
avould not trouble the County Council with a report 


of the kind at all. It was our business ; we had a 
number of County Councillors on our Committee. It 
was the County Council that • nominated the “whole 
Committee. 

10502. You derive your being from the County 
Council? — Yes, but we are an independent oommittee 
while we exist. 

10303. Most, Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your acts are 
not subset to review by the County Council? — Pre- 
cisely. 

10504. The authority immediately above you is the 
Department? — Yes. 

10305. The CiiAiUMAir. — ^Have you not representa- 
tives on the Council of Agriculture? — Yes, I am one; 
but I am a very short time elected, and I have not 
attended a single meeting yet. 

10306. Mr. Stjthehland. — F rom whom had you a 
notificatbn of your appointment? — From Mr. Gill and 
Mr. M'Fadden, Secretary to the Denial County 
Council. 

10307. The Chairman. — My idea was — it may be an 
erroneous one — that when the Department was created 
it was agreed there should be no definite stej® from 
the top to the bottom. My idea wa© that the County 
Committee could report in this way to the Coimty 
Council, and -that the County Council could report to 
the Agricultural Committee. Is not that so? — No, we 
wiite our lettcare direct to the Department. 

10308. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
contact directly with the Agricultural Council? — We 
have not. We have no communication with them at 
all- 

10309. The Chathman. — Have debates to thb effect 
taken place in the County Council ? — No : in the 
County Oommittee. 

10510. But have the County Councillors -who ha'^e 
a knowledge of this thing, and who are themselves- 
sometimes members of the County Committee — have 
they themselves hiought to the knowledge of the 
County Council this weakness in the organisation? — 
I am not aware of that. Mr. Dunleavy, Oliainnan of 
the County Council, is here and will speak about that. 

10311. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In these diffi- 
culties with the Department, do you deal straight 
with the Department, or liad you any interchange 
•with the Agricultural Board under the Department? — 
No. So far as the Agricultural Board and the Boartl 
of Technical Instniction are concerned, they are only 
advisory bodies, or vetoing bodies. They veto a thing 
and prevent a thing being done, and it is thrown in 
the waste paper basket. 

10312. Do they go by any means into the dispute 
between you and the Department? — Not at all. 

10313. The Chairman. — Do you know whether these 
schemes are worldng satisfactorily ou-tside the con- 
gested districts? — Ilie agricultural schemes for the 
whole county, congested and non-congested, are all 
blool<ed in the same way. 

10314 But are they being worked successfully in 
the areas outside the congested districts?— It is the 
same rule that applies. It is the one Committee that 
controls the whole thing. Those two girls who were 
appointed by the Oommittee but not sanotioned by the 
Department are from The congested area. 

10315. Do you find, for instance, there is any diffi- 
culty in getting bulls bought and kept in the are-s 
outside the congested districts? — I think the bubs 
are all supplied there. 

10316. They take them there. It is only in tlu 
congested districts you find this breakdown of the 
live stock scheme ? — Pi-'-haps another reason there may 
be for it is that the Congested Districts Board sup- 
plied these animals before on much better terms, and 
that they scarcely took time to consider this new 
scheme of ours at all. Canon Sweeney will, I am 
sure, give you some information on that. He is the 
representative of the whole district around. 

10517. Who did not consider this scheme? — I say 
the people in this area were supplied with l.hese 
animals by tho Congested Districts Board heretofore, 
and on very good terms — much easier than the De- 
partment siipplios them. That would be another rea- 
son for refusing to take them from the Department. 

10318. They did not like the more rigorous and ex- 
pensive method now in force? — No, it is not popular. 

10319. Sir .John Colomb. — You said just now, as I 
understood, that tho communications between the 
Agvicultuval Department and the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the county are independent of the County 
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Council. Thoy don’t go through the County Council ? 
—No 

lP-320. Now, toll me this, as regards the working 
cf tlie £und. The fund is provided by a levy by the 
County Council, supplemented by the Agricultural 
Department ? — It is. 

10321. N'.'W, when the money is collected, is tlie 
money handed over to you to be accounted for ? When 
I say to you, I mean the Agricultural Committee, or 
is it account^ for by the County Council ? — I think it 
is under th© control the Department. The County 
Council has nothing to do with the disbursement 
This it what occurs: — On the day of meeting of the 
•Committee of Agriculture tire Secretary of the Oom- 
initte© submits a list of accounts with particulars as 
to items, dates, etc. The accounts are examined by 
the Committee, and when found correct, payments ate 
ordered by the meeting. The Secretary then- tills up 
and signs cheques, in accoridance with the order made 
at the meeting. The cheques are forwarded to rhe 
owners, and payment is made by the Bank out of 
account. 

10322. Is the accounting body the Department and 
not tire County Council? — I should say the Department 
is. Our accounts are audited by an auditor sent by the 
Department. 

10.323. Do you mean your Agricultural Committee? 
— Yes. 

1C324. Therefore, in fact, the only relation of the 
County Council to the Agricultural Committee is this, 
that the County Council nominates the Committee, 
and then the Committee in every respect is absolutely 
independent of the County Council ? — That is my 
opinion. 

10325. The other point I would like cleared up is 
with reference to another matter. From ■what you 
have stated about the sclieme for the supply of bulls, 
and the improvement of breeds, am I right in con- 
cluding that you say that the scheme of the Agricul- 
tural Department is working all right in the districts 
where there is good fanning and the land is good? — 
T think it is working very satisfactorily in those 
places. 

10326. But it is not working at all in the congested 
districts ? — Yes, to some extent. There are some bulls 
in th© congested districts, too. But generally they com- 
plain that they are not getting their full proportion 
of those animals. 

10-327. Now, on the Agricultural Committee the 
more powerful men, the men of position and influence, 
come naturally from the good districts? — Yes, and 
they live more convenient to tlie place of moeting. 
Thei'e is consequently a larger attendance of tho.se. 

10323. Which are the good districts round about? — 
Strabane No. 2, Derry 2, and the nan-congested area 
in the county. They meet in ItitFord, which 
is quite convenient to them, and people in 
Glenties and Killyfaegs and Glencolumbkill and Kil- 
car are far away, and it would take a man’s income 
to be something better tlian it is to pay travelling 
expenses. They could not be tliere in time for a meet- 
ing and be back again the same night- 

10329. The general effect of all these tilings would 
be that really the dominant influence on tiie Agricul- 
tural Committee would be in the iiands of those who 
were in power and position outside congested areas? — 
The gentlemen attending tli© Committee are very 
well disposed to do all they can for the con- 
gested districts. I don’t say that they claim 
anything more tlian their fair share in the 
matter. They are fair-minded, and do their very best, 
and if there were people to take up tlie nominations of 
the anima-Is in the congested areas they would have 
their proper sliare. But the valuation of the con- 
gested districts are much lower, the lands are bad — 
than it is in the non-oongested areas, and, therefore, 
there are more bulls and other animals to be put on 
the good land — the non-congested areas. • 

10330. But, as a matter of fact, would not it be 
the case from the circumstances you have put before 
us, that the men who formulate the policy of the 
Agricultural Committee are the men from the good 
lands, more tlian tlie men from the poor eoiige.sted 
districts. Their personal knowledge and power would 
be greater? — Yes, but they know a great deal about 
the poverty of the congested districts, and are will- 
ing to do all they can. 

10331. Most Rev. Dr. CDoNKBir,. — Is it your 

opinion that the congested areas require special treat- 
ment and special funds? — They do, and all these re- 


solutions were passed in favour of the coiigesf-ed dis- 
tricts by what you call the strooig men. They were 
anxious tliat the money saved in congested districts 
sliould be reserved for use in congested districts again. 

10332. Sir John Coiomb. — You understand that 
that nuportant (jUvStion had reference to ih« Agricul- 
tural Committee of the couiAy, and not of the Depart- 
ment? — Oh, yes ; 1 uiiderstand that perfectly. 

10333. Mr. Bryce. — I want to ask one question, 
before we leave this point. You said that the County 
Council was no longer willing to levy the rate ? — Oh, 
no ; I did not say so. I said I heard one or two 
County Councillors say that the proper thing to do 
with the Department would be to refuse to levy the 
rate, and if two or three counties did the same, the 
Department would be left high and dry, and the 
salaries taken away from them, and they would have 
to look to some other means for doing the work better 
in the future. 

10334. Then, the rate is being levied ? — Yes. 

10335. That rate of a penny in the pound was sup- 
posed to have been spent all over the county? — It 

10336. And there were certain allocations for dif- 
ferent sclic-mes, for instruction in hutter-making, and 
soon? — Yes. 

10337. And the result of the stoppage of the 
butter-making instruction and of the various other 
things which have stopped is that the mon^ out of 
that rate which would have been spent on the butter- 
making and so on, now goes to the other objects? — I 
beJieve it is in bant stall for us. The Department 
liave it still in reserve for us. 

10337a. The Chairican. — They have not got the 
power to transfer a sum raised for expenditure on 
butter-making instruction to a live stock scheme, or 
anything else? 

Mr. Bryce. — The witness began by saying that the 
Department itself absorbed this surplus? — ^No, I said 
they put in the smelting pot for the county. Th© 
accounts of the county are kept separate. 

10338. Now, I understan.'l you to say that these 
sums are actually lying in bank for these purposes ? — 
I say that the Department have the money in reserve 
for us. 

10339. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Over the whole 
county? — Yes. There is one obsei'vation I wish to 
make upon what you stated, that the money was to 
be expended over the whole county. The first time 
there was a levy of a penny in the pound on the whole 
county and we were distributing part to the congested 
districts, there came a letter from the Department 
saying that the Congested Districts Board treat-ed 
with the congested areas, and we wore not to spend 
any money on the congested area. 

10340. The Chairman. — Tliat the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board did wliat ? — That they looked after the 
congested districts, and we were not to send any aid 
on the Congested Districts. 

10341. Is that since the tiansfer of the duties to the 
new Department? — No, that must have been before. 
Oh, yes, tliat was before. But the congested dis- 
tricts had paid their jjoiiny in the pound at this time. 
We liad promised to send instru-ctors in cookery and 
dressmaking, and when it came their turn to send them 
to the Glenties Union, the Glenties Guardians re- 
fus'-d to accept them, and I think vei-y properly. They 
said if that was all they were going to get for the 
pennv in the pound rate, they would do without it. 

10342. Tilings seem to get snoro complicated as we 
go on. Before the tranrfer of these duties from the 
Congested Districts Board to tlie other people, were 
tlieso schemes in operation ? — The live stock scheme of 
the Agricultural Committee was not in operation in 
the congested districts. l\’e were told not to send 
them aid. 

10343. How about the penny in the pound rate? — 
Was it before the transfer to the new Department 
only levied outside ‘.he congested area? — It was col- 
lected from the whole county, congested and non-con- 
gesteJ. The money was reserved. 

10344. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Shall I remind 
you of a few Acts of Parliament to bring this com- 
plicated matter to a head. When the Act of 1899 was 
passed establishing the Department, was not it neces- 
-sary for the Department to expend any of its own 
funds in a county, that the expenditure should be 
backed by a local rate? — ^Tes. 

10345. At that period, when a rate was levied in 
a county, it should be levied all over the county? — 
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ok: }6, 1S06. said.' The County Council said they coiild 

not levy on a part. 

Kigbt Rev. '10346. They would not' exempt the congested dis- 
Miinsigiior tricts ?— Quite right. 

M‘GIy/iii, • 10347. ' lienee, when the rate was levied all over the 
coiiiitv, the difficulty arose as tO its expenditure. Did 
not' the Act of Pailiament prevent the Department 
from expending any of its mojiey iji a congested area 'I 
—So it appears. 

10348. On the one hand, the rate had to be levied 
all over the county, and on the other, the Department 
could not expend any of its own funds in the con- 
gested- areas. Is not that the condition after 1899 ?i— 
.Yes. 

'10349, Was not it in these circumstances that the 
Congested Districts Board agreed to give in the con- 
gested areas the amount of contribution the Depart- 
ihent was giving in the noh-eohgested areas. 

10350. Then, wess not it a fact that various com- 
plications arose over the schemes, because in the non- 
congestod area, a scheme was iii' working financed 
partly from the local rate and partly from the Depart- 
ment, the Congested Districts Board contributing in 
the congested area? Is not that so? — A repre- 
sentative ' of the Department a-ttended at our meet- 
ings in Lifiord, and ho said that the Department was 
prepared to give the amount of money con-esponding 
with the rate collected in the congested area for tho 
use of the Committee then for tlie future. 

10351. It comes to this, that in 1899, schemes in a 
county like this were conducted as follows; — In the 
non-congosted areas the money came partly from the 
late and partly from the Department. In the con- 
gested area, the,money for these schemes came partly 
from the rate and partly from the Congested Districts 
Board ?— Yes. 

103.52. Then, schemes at that stage in the iion-con- 
gested area had to be approved of by the County Com- 
mittee, and tho Department ? — Yes. 

10353. In the congested area, schemes had to be 
approved of by the County Committee, the Congested 
Districts Board, and the Department. Did not the 
Department even in the congested area come in in 
this way, that under • the Act of Parliament, even 
when it contributed nothing itself, it had to approve 
of any scheme for which a local rate was raised? — 
That is so. 

10354. ■ So tiiat at that stage in the congested area, 
for a scheme to be ^proved, for which a rate was 
raised, the County Committee should approve, the 
Congested Districts Board should approve, and the 
Department should approve ? — Yes. 

10365. It is obvious that that condition of things 
led up to a good deal of complication? — It should ne- 
cessarily. 

10356. Then was not the next stage this ; that an 
Act was passed in virtue of which it was competent 
for the County Council to raise a rate in the county 
without levying that rate on the congested area at 
all ? — In 1901, if I mistake not, that Act was passed, 
which enabled the County Council to raise a rate and 
exempt the congested area from that rate. My im- 
pression was tliat the rate was levied on the county 
each year. Perhaps Mr. Dimlevy, Llie Cliaii-man of the 
Donegal County Council, whom. I see present, would 
inform us. 

Mr. Dunlevy. — Yes, that is so. 

10357. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doskell.— I am sure Mr, 
Dunlevy can tell us all about this. The Act of 1901 
did not prevent the County Council from raising a 
rate all over the county at large, but it enables the 
t'ounty Council, if it so chose to exempt the congested 
area from tliat rate. From this there was still com- 
plication. between schemes for the non-congested and 
congested areas, and this complication had something 
to do with the transfer of live stock schemes in 1903 
from the Congested Districts Board to the Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

10363. The So that there have been 

three st^es? You had the stage wlmn tlie wlwle 

tiling was absolutely under the control of the Con- 
gested Districts Board ; next stage when it was partly 
under the County Committee, partly under the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Department ; and the 
third stage, when it remained between the County 
Committee and the Department ?— Yes. 

10359. Mr. Sutherlaxu.— W as the County Com- 
mittee in existence through all these complications ? — 

_ 10360. ^le Congested Districts Board directed them 
without the intervention of the County Committee? — 

’ See 


The Congested Districts Board' was working'. in the 
area before the existence of our committee at all.- 
10361. How was it done' at that time? Yoii say 
the- work done was satisfactorily? — Oh, very satisfac- 
torily done in tlie congested area. Of coui-se they had 
nothing to do with the non-congested area at all. 

10361a. Am I to understand, then, that the com- 
plication arose only as soon as the County Committee- 
was established? — Since the Department of Agiicul- 
ture was established. ■ 

' 10362. The Chaihman.— M ay I ask one more ques- 
rton before we pass? How many members of the 
Donegal- County Council are at present on the Agri- 
cultural Council?— I don’t know; but I think there 
are two from every county in Ireland. 

10363. Do you think there- are two members of the 
Donegal County Council on that Council ?— Yes ; 
Captain Stoney and Mr. Magee were on it from the 
Donegal County Council, and two from every other- 
county, eo far as I know. After Mr. Magee's death I 
was appointed a Member of the Council of Agriculture- 
in his place. 

10364. I understand, then, that the Donegal County 
Council has got two representatives on the Agricul- 
tural Council ; is that so ? — It is. 

10366. Those representatives, I suppose, are awar& 
of tlie difficulty that has arisen in the Countv 
Donegal ? — Yes 

10366. Have tliose representatives ever brought for- 
ward this question at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Council ? — I am not aware. 

10367. Sir Johx Colomb. — I s it generally known in 
County Donegal among the County Councillors — 
gentlemen of influence and position like yourself — that 
there is a sitting to inquire into the working and ad- 
ministratio-n of the Agricultural Department? — It is. 

10368. Has that^ Commission been in Donegal? — It 
has been in Deri-y. 

10369. Was evidence invited and given generally on 
the aspects and the working as it aSects this county 
at Liondonderry ? — Yes, I gave evidence substantially 
as I give it here. 

10370. And others in Donegal who wished iiad 
also an opportunity? Can you tell me this, whether 
Hrybody having a complaint, or feeling they would 
like to say something to the Committee — had they 
an opportunity of beang lieaid before that Committee? 
Tliere was a notification sent to. the Secretary 
of the County Committee to select a certain number 
of its members to give evidence. There were, I think, 
eleven gentlemen nominated — either nine or eleven, 
nine or eleven named to go. Some of- these did not 
go. Tliere were, I. tliink, six gave evidence, includ- 
ing Mr. M'Artliur and others. 

• 10571. I only want • to know- the fact ? — Oh, yes, 

10372. The Chaikmax. — J ust one more question. 
How are the County Committees appointed? Are 
toey elected, or wliat ? — They are appointed by the 
County Council. 

10373. Nominated by the County Council ?— Yes. 

• 10374. Mr. SuiaEBLAND.— And approved by the De- 
partment? — I don’t think their approval is required. 
The Department don’t interfere with the appoint- 
ments, I think. 

- 10375. The Chaiemax. — H aving taken you into 

this digression, will you come back now to your scheme 
of evidence?— Very well. The first .part I want to 
mention is this. There are rough outside districts 
now unscheduled ,as congested which require to be 
dealt with as scheduled. I mention in a general way 
four divi.rions in the lUnion of Stranorlar, where I 
come from. They are Gleneely, part of the Electoral 
division of Stranorhiv. part of Convoy, part of the 
division of Knock. All these four are in the rural 
district of Stranorlai'. I have a atatenient here giv- 
ing the ase.a, population, Poor Law valuation per 
head of the townlands, wliicli the Stranorlar Rural 
Council consida? should be scheduled. I now hand 
in this statement.* 

10376. The Chairmax.— ^T hose Electoral Divisions 
you speak of, are they all outside tlie scheduled area T 
—Yes, they are. 

10377. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxxell. — A re they town- 
tonds or Electoral Divisions ?— Tliev are tdwnlands in 
Electoral Divisions. 




. — AiiuBc lour names you iiav 

given us pe four townlands ?— No. Four districts 

The district includes several townlands. 
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10379. Sir Joh.v Colomb.— E lectoral Divisions, do 
vou mean? — Electoral Divisions have several town- 
lands. We don’t' ask that the whole Electoral Divi- 
sion should be scheduled, but parts. I will assign 
reasons now for scheduling part?, of an Electoral 
Division. 

10380. The CHaiaaiAX.— But in order to be quite 
•clear, what are those places you have just mentioned? 
— Part of the Electoral Division of Stranorlar, part 
of , the Electoral Divisiun of Cunvuv, part of the 
division of Knock, and tlis; Electoral Division of 
Gleneely. 

10381. Mr. .SuTHEELAKD.— Do these • parts, include 
.any well defined area, or are you creatin’' a new area? 
—They include townlands, 1 give the-reasons for so 
scheduling. 

10382. Sir Jons' CoLoirB.— The tcwnlancl is the. 
unit of administration? — Yes. 

10^5, Mr, Sutherland,— xVnd do these include a 
number of definite townlands ?—Tes, the first reason 
is that they he beside, and are a continuation of a 
larger congested area, so that it would be only an 
extension, and not a new area in itself. The valua- 
tmn per head of - the population is not higher 
than the scheduled areas. The high valua-- 
tion of large villages like Stranorlar, .or of valuable 
ciemesnes or fisheries contained in an electoral divi- 
sicn raises the valuation per head of tlie inhabitants 
of .the country around, beyond what it is in reality 
Therefore, I say as a general rule, the Congested 
Distnete Board slioulcl, at their discretion, ha^ the 
power of scheduling as congested, the whole or part of 
an electoral division, if a village, demesne, planta- 
Wl’ cause of the abnormally 

'’aluation of said division. The Congested Dis- 
Lord Lieutenant to 

schedule those areas. 

should?~The Con- 
gest^ Diatncts Board, should have the power of re- 
qu^sting the Lord Lieutoiiant to scliedule a certain 

<^'Lonnell;— Y' cu . consider 
deternuno what areas sliould be 
scheduled .—Yes ; they liave the management of con- 
improper to limit their 

discretion in considering a case of that kind. 

10386. You don’t see anv need for any close defini- 
tion of congestion ” ?-Well, the ' definition, I think 
at present is, when the valuation per head of the 
))opulatioii IS not move than 30s., altliough that is not 
diff.’i^^f ^ scheduled electoral 

*1 “™ nd STl“ ’ ' "In’tim pa had i, 

thal 30s. represent the 
l‘°“’ ’‘Iting aboot the Ml 

' aluation, houses and everything included ?— Qh ves ■ 
houses and lands. ’ ' 

10388. Therefore by the erection of a new house 
tho genera.i valuation may have become higher?— It 
was the va.uajion of 1901 that I had, and In whi^ 

1 made my calculations. 

te eT„o“”sl( 1®"' 0;®»™-He„se. 

^ i h.^ve improved, or the population may 
haw gone down ?— That may be. ^ ^ 

10390. And those people mav be 20 per rent of +!,» 

S‘^riS^esJ^;sSS:’Ti£iS 

Burton S' t®*'” j ? s™ at Bimcmua and 

Burton Port, and I subscribe to that evidence a-s to 
dhu workiuB ol the D.partment. I think that is enough 

SitteL T Sf ’’"'f; "*'■ *» oo»- 

Dubli? wh .? •nade in the evidence in 

^ublin, where it was said that £5 or £6 was paid to 

Sfar Committee. Jn^tH. 

secretar- TO no payment at all made to the 
Mtle CoJiltE.' S-alnitonsly 

pI.Wthhi‘lS"‘'‘"r='’ -S‘''‘.''P> ‘kat statement ap- 
O’Hara’ Father 
is the relatioTi r *i it did. The next thing 

k LaS Onml? Districts Board with 

ceritv of J peace and pres- 

pare/ protection of (lietax- 

P ye , It IS desiiable and essentially necessary to baye 


in 


some means such as Government suiiervision to pro- 
tect and prevent tenant purchasers from giving too 
high a price for their holdings. ^ You will understand 
this better if I give you a case in particular, in which 
I .carri^ on a correspondence on behaifof the tenants 
^007 XX ® representatives. In the year 

iasf,. tile tenants, numbering about 270, on an estate 
in Lettermacaward, agreed to purchase their holdings 
under the Ashbourne Act, at fifteen years’ purchase 
and the landlord agreed to seU to them without any 
leservation, his entire interest in the estate at that 
price. Besides, he agreed to wipe out the current 
rent d^ the previous November, and all arrears of 
total amount of arrears and rent was 
atout £1,395, and the total annual rental of the 
estate was £630. Application was forwarded to the 
2i‘o”/,cr, Commission tq advance the money, about 
*9,at.u, .for the sale and purchase of the estate. They, 
ot course, made particular inquiries about the cir- 
cumstances, and replied, declining to advance the 
purchase money, on the grounds that the estate was 
not sufficient security for the repayment of the loan, 
they added, however, that if those interested in the 
sale paid the expense of a surveyor, they would send 
an inspector to value the estate. Soon after thig, I 
got a letter from the agent, intimating that Mr. 
Murphy, one of the Government valuers, would visit 
the estate on a stated day, and requesting me to meet 
him on the estate. On the day named, I got from the 
agent .a telegram that the valuer liad got unwell, and 
was unable to travel, and that ended the sale for that 
occasion. About twelve years afterwards this estate 
was again in the market, and was offered to the Oon- 
gesteo Districts Board for £9,692 in August, 1899. 
They had it under consideration for some time, but 
they declined to buy it. At present there is an ap- 
plication before the Land Commission to advance 
money for the purchase of this same estate. Tlie 
amount now required is £11,462 5s. 6d., and the 
bonus at 12 per cent, on the purchase is £1,374 Os. 6d., 
or a total of £12,836 6s. I liave made inquiry from 
the most reliable sources, and those are tlie figures 
supplied. If .anyone on behalf of the vendor chal- 
leiiges th^ figures, and supplies more correct ones, 

1 shall be pleased to make the correction. Now, the 
terms of sale and the separate items of purchase 
are:— -(a.) 7s. in the £ abatement to non-judicial 
twenty years’ purchase. Total rent. 
tOlU 4s. 7d. Purchase money, £10,204 11s. 8d, (b.) 
bs. in the £ to tenants whose rents were fixed in 
Court prior to 1896, or twenty-one and a half years’ 

’ Piifckase money, 

iROfi ' ' ® 

1896 or twenty-four and a half years’ purchase ; 
total rent, £29 8s. M. ; purchase monev, £720 12s. Id 
1 make now a comparison of the two'sales. In 1887 
l j-ears’ purchase, or £9,450 ; in 

1906 It IS from twenty to twenty-four and a half 
jears purchase — that is from five to nine and a half 
years purchase higher than in 1887, equal in the 
aggregate to £11,462 which, with the bonus of £1,374, 
comes to £1^836. In 1887 the year’s rent payable 
III previous November was to be remitted, and all 
arrears to be wiped out, which was equal st least to 
two years rent taken off. making the actual price 
only thirteen years’ purchase. In 1906 tlie year’s 
rent payable in last November, and also one year’s 
arrears, were to be paid by the tenant, the rest of the 
arrears to fce wiped out. The vendor is to receive in 
casli more from tlie Land Commission in 1906 than 
he would have got in 1887 had the sale gone through 
besides getting from the tenants two years’ rtnt 
£1.129. As against that, tlie purchasers 
will have to borrow from the Land Commission £2,012 
more than they would have to borrow in 1887, besides 
If this sale 

gets effect, the vendor will receive from the Land 
Commission £3,144 more than lie was satisfied to take 
Congested Districts 

Boaid on the 25th August, 1899. 

10392 Su- John Colomb,— I did not catch tlie 
name of the estate?— It is an estate in Lettermacr- 
^ ^ Die name of the 

vendoi. I have known the vendor for more than 
twenty yeare to be an honourable, upright gentleman 
kind-hearted and sympathetic to his tenants. He 
gave them liberal abatements in times of stress. Th^o 
®i’^®Dons on the estate during 
my time in the parish, for he had then an agent as 
kind and feeling as he was liimself, and naturally 

7. 2 


Oci. 16, 1908, 

Right Rev. 
Monaiguor 
M-Glymi. 
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then it is with some reluctance I give the history of 
this case. A deep sense of duty brings- me before 
this Royal Commission to mention it for the protec- 
tion of the people in the congested areas for the 
future. 

10393. Are these facts that you give us produced 
in support of your view that the authorities — one or 
the other — either the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commissioners — sliould acquire that pro- 
perty at a fixed price ? — Yes, compulsorily acquire it. 

1 am not directing it as against this estate. The 
terms of the sale are much better than the terms of 
sale on some other estates. 7a. in the £ on non-judicial 
rents, and an abatement of 6s. on first term rents and 
4s. on second term rents, is much better than you 
would see in other bargains throughout the country. 

I am not making it directly at all against this estate. 

I believe the landlord is very well inclined, and it is 
his misfortune and not his fault that he is a land- 
lord at all. He made two unsuccessful, but splendid 
efforts to get rid of his responsibility, but he failed. 

10393a. I understand you produce these figures not 
as specially directed to tliat property, out as illus- 
trating a general contention of yours? — Yes. 

10394. l-'erhaps I might save your time and mine 
if I ask you this again. You merely give these as 
illustrations of the rise in the price of land. Is that 
so? — Yes, the inflation of the land market, and other 
reasons that have contributed to malce the tenants 
pay higher now than they did before And one of the 
special reasons in the doing away with inspection of 
the holdings. About eight years ago the O’Donnell 
estate in Dooish, parish of Stranorlar, was sold under 
the Ashbourne Act for eighteen years’ purchase. An 
inspector came and said one-third of the tenants’ 
holdings were not sufiicient security for the money, 
and lie lowered the figures to sixteen years. The sale 
went through at eighteen years’ purchase for two- 
thirds of the tenants and at sixteen years for one- 
third. About five years ago I had a similar sale in 
tlie vicinity of Stranorlar — the Carrigan estate in 
Dooish, where the bargain was carried out at sixteen 
years’ purchase, under the Ashbourne Act, and the 
Commission advanced the money without any trouble 
and they are prospering ever since. 

10395. Ta it or is it not the case, in your opinion, 
(hat in the interval of time which is governed by the 
history of that first case you gave us, and during 
which tlie landlord’s interest has been rising very 
much, the sale price of the tenant’s interest has also 
risen very much ? — I am not aware. I think the 
tenant’s interest was as dear in 1887 and years follow- 
ing as it is at present. It is hard to be a judge of 
land in that way, because the same farm may be sold 
twice or tliree times in a short time. 

10396. Where the Stale, for reasons of State, inter- 
feres or takes away from an individual private pro- 
perty, do you or do you not think it is the State 
sliould lose, if there is a loss, and not the individual ? 
— If certain individuals make improvident bargains, 
I think the State should prevent them making such 
improvident bargains, and not allow the innocent 
taxpayer, who has not a word to say in the bargain, 
to suffer. I think he should be protected from being 
made liable for tlie defioit. 

10397, Is it not as regards tlie purchasing tenant — 
is not the real question for the tenant, not the amount 
of money that is advanced by the State for the pro- 
perty, but the annual amount he has to pay for 
liolding a tenancy on it? — I do not understand that. 
I thinlc if a man buys a farm, or buys a horse, or 
anything else, the sum total of the amount that lie 
makes bargain for is the value of that farm or the 
\alue of that animal. If he gets an extension of 
time for the payment of that it is an advantage for 
him to get it, hut it does not interfere with tlie price. 

10398. But you would never follow the principle 
tliat the land and the horse were the same, and that 
the State should fix the value of the horse. The State 
buys horses for public service, but not cm that prin- 
ciple? — State bought horses for tlie Soufcli African 
war, and tliere was a lot ol talk alwut it aftenviads. 

10399. Didn’t it lead to an enormous increase in 
the price of horses, because the State could not fix 
the value? — Yes, and it also led to insinuations about 
the honesty of the transaction. 

The Chaiem.an’. — A bout the character of the tliiiic 
bought. ® 

10400. Sir John Colomb. — I will put the question 
again. Wlieie, for a great State purpose, property 


is to be taken away compulsorily from an individual 
do you or do you not think that if there is a 
loss on the transaction in carrying out the policy for 
the benefit of the eommunity, that the State should 
bear the loss? That is all I want to ask you? — If 
there is a loss that can be prevented, I think 
the State is bound in the first instance to 
prevent that loss, but I do not Uiiiik it ia 
proper for the State to give such liberty to these poor 
wretched people that are most anxious to get a bar- 
gain made that would give them even a temporary 
relief. Even in the case that I instanced, the relief 
given by the first bargain would be 8s. in the £, and 
in the second bargain it is 7s. and 6s. and 4s. 

10401. Is it not the case that the really vital ques- 
tion dependa not on wliat the State gives but 
what the tenant has to pay? — But the State is 
bound to act justly towards the tenants and towards 
the taxpayer, and the State should not allow an im- 
provident bargain that will inflict an injury on the 
innocent taxpayer who has not the power to prevent 
that bargain. 

10402. Let me put it in another way, because I 
really think you may be in agreement with me. Say 
that on that estate the landlord for so many years 
has been in receipt of a certain net income. After 
allowing for outgoings and evei-ything else, is it 
your opinion that it is just for the State to say to 
that man — “ You must take a capital sum which at 
all reasonable safe rates of interest would dirauiishyour 
income, and those who come after you for all time.” 
Do you think that is just? — I do not advance that 
at all, but I advance another proposition, that the 
landlord should be content with the price of his land 
which when invested would return to him a secure 
income equal to his net income. 

10403. Then you and I are agreed. We will shorten 
it up. I need not trouble you any more ? — I am 
glad to hear it, but I will say this : there is a great 
deal said about the difference between a gross rent 
and a net rent, and especially in the poorer districts. 

10404. Mr. Sutherland. — Another question. Who 
compensates you and me when the income tax is 
raised ? — Not the State, certainly. Now, I want to 
give you another instance. There was the Towna- 
willy estate in the adjoining rural district. It is in 
tlie parish of Donegal, and the Raphoe Royal School 
had the rents of that estate as its income. By the 
Act of 1885 the income was divided equally between 
the Donegal Protestant Board of Education and the 
Catliolic Board of Education. I am the Secretary to 
the Catholic Board, and I keep the accounts and 
know how they stand. The Protestant Board gets 
about £5 more than we do, but it does not mean 
anything on the accounts. The amount that we 
received for the seven years from the Townawilly 
(■state was £597 12s. 

10405. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Before purchase ? 
— Yes ; the Commissioners of Education were the 
landlords and collected the rent. A purchase took 
place about the year 1899. His Lordship, the Bishop 
here, and Sir J, B, Dougherty, of Dublin Castle, 
intervened, and made a bargain between the tenant^ 
and the agent at fourteen and a half-year's purchase of 
the estate, which was about 9.?. in the £ of an abate- 
ment to the tenants. That would appear to he a re- 
duction of the income to the endowment both to the 
one side and to the other. As a matter of fact, the 
fourteen and a half years’ purchase of the estate 
when invested returned us a secure endowment since, 
for the last seven years, of £730. We have gained 
£132 8s. by the sale of that estate in the last seven 
yeai-s. That shows that on some estates, at all events, 
the difference between a gross rental and a net rental 
is a very great sum. 

10406. Sir John Colomb. — Quite so. I am speaking’ 
of what the landlord receives, not his gross rent, 
but his net rent. I am glad we agree then. 

May I ask you in what security the sum is invested 1 — 
It is in railways, and I don’t know if there is 

not some in stocks. I am noit quite sure. Mr. 

Murphy, the Secretary of the Commissioners of 

Education in Ireland, has the list of investments. 

10407. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The investment 
is not made by the Donegal Board ? — No, it is ni t 
made by us ; II is made by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland.” 

Mr. Bryce. — tliink it would be interesting for 
our Secretary to write to that gentleman and find 
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out exactly in wliat that money is invested. It is 
an interesting point.* 

10408. Sir John Colomb. — It is extremely interest- 
ing, and would you complete it by giving the figures 
of the gross rental? — Well, I have not got that. It 
is only the net income I have. I was Secretary to 
the Education Board here, and I only know the sum 
I got from the Commissioners of Education. 

10409. The Commission, in order to complete that 
authoritative statement, could get it by applying to 
the Church Temporalities under the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland ? — Yes, that is the official 
name of the body. 

10410. And tliey would be able to complete your 
statement by giving us tlie gross rental ? — Yes, the 
Secretary is Mr. Murphy. 

10411. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnixl. — O f Nassau- 
street, Dublin? — No, they have changed tlie address 
very lately. I think it is now Dawson-street. 

10412. Mr. Bryce. — W hat was the name of the 
estate ? — Townawilly. 

10413. Sir John Colomb. — Could you give me any 
general idea of what would be a fair approximate 
estimate of the number of years’ purchase given by 
the people to one another for their tenant right ? — 
It depends on the size of the farm and the amount 
of rent paid. When the farms are large the com- 
petition is less than for small farms. There are 
fewer people ready or able to buy, and a large farm 
worth ten others would Jiot go perliaps at more than 
five times the value of one of the ten farms sold 
separately, because tliere would be great competition 
for the small farms than for the large ones. 

10414. When you say five times the value, do you 
mean five times tire rent? — Suppose a farm sold f(iT 
£200 and another for £1,000 ■ 

10415. What I mean is this, people talk about the 
value of land in fee. What I wanted to ask is, could 
you give me a fair idea of what would be a fair 
approximate estimate of the number of years’ pur- 
chase of the rent that tenants pay to one anotlier 
for transfer of tlieir holdings? — It is a very valuable 
item. Where I am at present, the land is Iretter 
than where I was before at Dungloe, but the tenant- 
right is much dearer on the congested area in the 
small farm, than where I live now. The tenant would 
pay more for a small farm in The Rosses than he 
would, in proportion, pay in Stranorlar. 

10416. Then you would lay it down as a sort <;f 
general principle, that the number of years’ purchase 
is, in rent, in inverse ratio to the value of the hold- 
ings ? — 'The lower you go down, the more people are 
wanting the land. You understand when a farm is 
sold for a small price, more people are able to buy it, 
than when the competition is not so great. But the 
tenants do not pay very high prices for tenant-right 
to other tenants. 

10417. The CiTAiEMAN. — Is there any other point 
you want to speak of? — Well, I would just like to 
say a word that this gentleman, tliat Sir John Colomb 
is so anxious about — the taxpayer. Now, the authors 
of this Bill of 1903 must have seen the danger or 
at least the possibility of improvident bargains, and 
consequently of insolvency, because 

10418. How do you propose to work this in? — 
How do you suggest that the effect of the Act of 1903 
speaking generally, comes into any portion of our 
inquiry? — It co.mes within the reference of the re- 
lations between tlie Congested Districts Board and 
the Land Commission. 

10419. How doss it come in under that head? — 
On the estates that I am mentidiiing — estates in 
the congested areas — there ai-e applications to 
the Land Commission, and in two instances, 
the matter was between the tenants generally 
and the Land Commission, anil in another in- 
stance, it was between tlie landlord and the Con- 
gested Districts Board. I think that brings it within 
the reference above stated. 

10420. Very well. I thought you were going to talk 
about the Act of 1903 generally ? — When they found it 
necessary to establish a Guarantee Fund to moot 
that emergency of improvident bargains and insol- 
vency, they saw that there was some danger. If that 
danger becomes a reality, and if the possibility be- 
comes a fact, then the Government will call upon the 
Guarantee Fund, and it is a painful thing to read 
how tiiai Guarantee Fund is composed. Iffie first thing 
lendered liable under the .4,rt of 1903 is the Irish 
Development Grant. Then there is another grant 
that they can seize upon. The money that is used 


for making the roads and bridges and improving the Ig 

country could be seized upon to pay the deficit of ' L 

tliese foolish bargains. Then a third of the grant Right Rev. 
for education in Ireland under the Intermediate and Moneiguor 
National schools, that could be taken away. Then M'Glynn. 
the grants in aid for the maintenance of children in 
Industrial schools. Supposing half the boys and 
girls in the Industrial schools were to be driven out, 
they would become the future burglars of the country. 

10421. That is running rather wild. I understand 
that what you are trying to impress on the Com- 
mission, the terrible effect tliat would be produced on 
the country if the annuities were not paid, and 
thp.-»e moneys had to be taken by the Government in 
lieu of the annuities due to them? — Precisely. 

The Chairman. — Altiiough perhaps indirectly (it 
affects us, because tlie Land Commission is the in- 
strument by which all these purchases are made, still 
it is a very wide question. If you would not go into 
it more than you can help, I should be glad. 

10422. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have put it 
that these inconveniences would he greater in Con- 
gested Districts than elsewhere? That carries you as 
far as you want to go ? — Yes, and I would respect- 
fully suggest to the Commission to have in their 
report a finding insisting on some means of prevent- 
ing the people giving too high a price in the con- 
gested areas. 

Sir John Colomb. — Would you equally suggest a 
recommendation that tenants should be forbidden 
to give prices to one another for more tlian the land 
is worth ? — Do you mean that I would suggest that 
the tenants would not give a higlier price. 

10423. You lay down a principle for the safety of 
the State and taxpayer as regards owners of land, 
because you say it is important that tenants should 
not give mere than they can afford to pay ? — Yes, and 
leave the innocent taxpayer subject to make up the 
deficit in case of failure. If you show me that that 
element enters into the contract between one tenant 
and another, I will agree witli you, but I don’t think 
that it does. 

10424. Surely in the rivalry for land, if a tenant 
buys more land than he could use or work, that is pro- 
gress towards bankruptcy. Tenants giving more 
money for their holding.s than the land is worth, are 
heading for bankruptcy. When they reach that point 
they cannot pay, and therefore I want to know whether 
the principle you lay down would apply equally to all 
men in similar circumstances? — The circumstances are- 
quite different in the case you make, because the 
State is not bound to make up tlie deficit to this man 
who pays too much for his tenant-right. The State- 
is not bound to him in any way. 

10424a. Pardon me ; allow me to complete. Perhaps . 

I can give it better by an illustration. Two- tenants buy 
under terms whicli you consider perfectly equitable,, 
and these two tenants set up a rivalry between them,, 
and they go on borrowing money to buv other tenants 
out who are also tenants of the State.' The two fest- 
naraeil tenants by this rivalry and borrowing get into 
such a financial condition that they cannot pay their 
annuities. Surely in that case It is exactly the same. 

Therefiwe ought not tho British -taxpayer be safe- 
guarcled against what may happen to an annuity in 
a case of giving too much for land ? — In the case you 
make, the man who sells his land at a high price is in - 
this position, that it the other man cannot pay liim 
]iis monej-, he has an action at court against liim, and' 
if he is not able to pay then he is put into the Bank- . 
ruptcy Court, and the Slate does not lose by that. 

10425. 5Ir, Sutherland. — Is this security that yoU' 
refer to — that is the guarantee fund — is that a security- 
cnly for loss, if it is incurred towards the landlord *" 
fs it limited to that ?-— No, it means if tlie Land Com- 
mission don’t get their annual iiistalmenfs the Guar- 
antee Ihind or part thereof may bo called for. 

10426. And if tliey fail to find anybo-Jy else to take 
the holding, in fact, it is only a last resort? — Yes ; 
nut It is a resort resulting from consequences that tlic 
Government must have foreseen, and that they have 
made provision for meeting — as I sav, a scandalous 
provision. 

10427. Kindly, for my information, tell me Ibis. Is 
that secnrit.y given in the case where land is bought 
from a bena-nt as Tvell as a landlord ? Is it limited to 
those who have got loans as landlords, and not -to the 
purchase of tenant-right?— It is not given for tenant 
right at all ; it is for the repayment of the instalments 
to the Land Commissi.,n. 


* 


p. 245. 
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16, 1906. 10428. Chairman. — Because the State is not con- 

ccmed with the sale of tenant-right? — No. Precisely. 

Right Rev.' 10429. Mr. Sutherland.— There would be no loss 
Monsignop to the British taxpayer if there was an- ovorpa 3 Tnent 

il'Glynn, for tenant-right ?— That i.s so. There is nobody in- 

volved except the two people to the bargain. 

10430. They are in two distinct categories ? — Yes, if 
a man becomes a banirupt, some other man suffers 
Joss hut he has a say in the tiansactioii. In the 
other tlie ta.xpayer has not, and he should be pro- 
tected. 

10431. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Tliere is no pub- 
bc -money available for the pureliase of tenant-right? 
— No. 

10432. With reference to the large sums paid for 
tenant-right, would you not tlibilc it a very bad thing 
for a tenarit to mortgage his existing holding, even to 
acquire a bigger one? — ^It is often done 
10433. So you would agree with Sir Joim there!— I 
think BO. 

10434. With reference to the large sums that are 
paid for tenant-right hero and there throughout tlie 
country, where does that money oome from? — From the 
sons of the people in America ; from tlieir sous in Scot- 
land, and from the English harvesters and the people 
who go to the Lagaru 

10435. Mr. Sutherland.— It does not come from 
other tenants at all? — Item No. six under that Guar- 
antee Fund is “ maintenance- and rate in aid of 
lunatics in Ireland we have mote than 700 lunatics 
in 0-junty Donegal, and if those were turned out and 
left helpless for want of control, a motor car or other 
mode of conveyance would not be safe. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is a very remote con- 
tingency. 

10436. Sir John Colome. — Your arguments har e 
been based on the protection of the taxpayer, liave they 
not? That is what you wish to impress upon the Com- 
mission — the importance of prote.Tting the Imperial 
taxpayer? — Yes, the innocent man. 

10437. He may be innocent or not. He has no say 
in the bargain ? He is innocent in that way, but 
risk to the taxpayer concerns the voluntary act of the 
purchasing tenant to pay his annuities, is it not ? — 

10438. Do you consider that the tenant-right of a 
purchasing owner is more valuable than the purchas- 
ing right of a tenant ? — The tenant-right- is worth more 
than you pay the landlord for his right. 

10430. Do you think that, talcing two farms per- 
fectly equal, and on one, the purchaser paying an 
annuity and on the other paying a rent — do you 
follow me ? — Yes, 

10440. Do you consider, the conditions being equal, 
that the purchasing tenant would get as much or more 
for his tenant's interest as the man still continuing as 
the tenant? — It depends greatly on the length of time 
IjC is paying his imstalments. The longer he lias paid 
liis instalments the nearer he is to the end of his time 
of payment as a purchasing tenant, and that farm will 
bo worth more than at the very beginning. 

10441. Therefore, as the time goes on you apprehend 
tenant’s interest value will rise the nearer the annuity 
approaches the time of redemption ? — Certainly. 

10442. ’Therefore, in the case of the purchasing ten- 
ant wo may expect the tenant-right to rise? — Yes. 

10443. Now, that being so, is there danger to the 
taxpayer at all — because the taxpayer’s security is 
the tenant right in the land? — Yes. 

10444. And if a man fails to pay, the tenant’s value 
is so great, that there will be no difficulty in the 
Government re-selling that land? Therefore to the 
taxpayer the question of his protection is totally 
lemote? — I found my arguments on the fact that the 
authors of the Act deemed it necessary to make a 
Guarantee Fund. You cannot deny that, and the 
clanger may become a reality, and the possibility may 
become a fact. 

10445. I ask is it not a diminishing danger?— It is. 
10446. And tho more the tenant-right increases with 
the influx of time, tho less the danger becomes ?— Yes ; 
ilo away with the Guarantee Fund and 1 agree with 


their obligations, or do you think tliere was any other 
consideration underlying it?-— There might be. •• ; • • 

10449. Sir John Golomr. — ^Don’t you think one -of 
the considerations was toi induce the British Parlia- 
ment to show that there was some security behind this 
Act, and induce the British taxpayer to advance the 
money ? — That may haw been part of it. ... 

10450. The Chairman. — And there may have also been 
tho idea to encourage those people who could pay-to 
pay?— Yes, the obligation is there. There is one other 
tiling. The question was brought before you on two or 
iliree occasions before, with reference to a pier at a 
place called Faloorrib. £1,000 has been granted already 
for c-hat pier, and it has been found by the Surveyor 
that it was not enough, and a recommendation from 
this Commission of having a further amount advanced 
would be desirable. I cc-uld give a number of reasom? 
for my statement, but considering the time 1 have 
taken up, 1 don't intend to go into it any further. 

10451. Mr, SuTiusRLAND. — Just tell us where it is? 
— In Falcorrib, abc«it five miles from the town of 
Dungloc on the west coast. I tljink it came before 
you at Burtonpoi't. 

10452. Mr. Bryce. — I think that is to provide a land- 
ing place for the people of Trawonagh Bay? — ^Yes. The 
coast line is a segment, and the ocean between the 
segment and the cord from Crohy Head to Doohy 
Head is exposed to the wind. On one occasion when 
I was living in that part of the country a boat and 
craw were lost. They could not get out. The storm 
was too high for them to get over the bar. We made 
applications for funds for building it, and did not suc- 
ceed in getting it. I know it is a very deserving ob- 
jict to support. 

10453. May I ask you whether you haVc, in Stranor- 
lar, in connection with the Congested Districts there, 
any bank? — We have not any people’s bank in 
Stranorlar. Wo have three Joint Stock banks. 

10454. You have none of ihese small banks? — No; 
wc have not. 

10455. Have you had any classes for domestic 
economy there? — Ob, we h-’.d. 

10456. What was the result? — The result was very 
good. They did very , well in cookery, dress-making, 
:md things of that kind. 

10457. Are those continued still ^ — Yes ; and we have 
lace-cla^es and embroidery-classes goijig on. 

10458. So that the Department is doing all tight as 
regards that? — Yes. we have no contention with them 
on the technical question at all. Tt is this unfor- 
tunate rule that was passed in such an unwise way 
that we . take exception to. The Committee was in- 
dignant at the manner it was sat upon. They are sup- 
posed to assist the Department and one of the ways 
they can assist us is this. The Committee is selected 
from tlie whole county, and some one of the Committee 
will Icnow the applicants, whether they are people d! 
gcod character and standing,, and sober,, industeioiis, 
painstaking and reliable. But when they send us out 
of the county to look for applicants, we must depend 
on a certificate from some other person, and the De- 
partment deprives itself of the assistance that the 
County Committee can give it in the matter, which 
appears .a very questionable proceeding. 

10459. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — One question 
with reference to what you said about drawing on the 
guarantee fund. You did not bring- forward' that 
trnm any fear that you had on account of the tenant 
purchasers of Ireland, but only to show that on poor 
estates if the tenants paid large sums there might- be 
the danger of their not meeting their annuities and of 
ultimately the taxpayer having to pay? — It is on the 
congested area or poor estates that this argument 
would apply. Wiierc the lands are good and where 
they have a fair prospect my remarks do not apply. 

10460. The Chairman. — As a matter of practice 
when you talk about poor estates what is the method 
by which the land is usually transferred on poor 
estates from landlord to tenant. What is the usual 
instrumentality? — It is usually .a sale to the tenant 
direct. 


10447. There is the less danger to the Guarantee 
Fund being closed upon? — It is a diminishing danger, 
but it is a danger all the same. 

10448. Tlie CnAiRStAN.— Do you think the principle 
of that Giiar.antee Fund was established only in con- 
templation of a state of things tliaf- would arise from 
a n-eneral inability of the tenants of Ireland to pay 


10461. Usually ? — That is, the ten'ant and the 
landlord agree to make an application to the Land 
Commission for the money, and • the Land Com- 
miKion - advances the money, and the tenant 
purchaser ' becomes the owner with the obligation 
of paying the instalments forty-nine cr sixty-eight 
and a half years’ or whatever it may. be. 
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10462.' In your opinion the lisilal mode of purch'ase 
in poor estates is direct sale from landlord to tenant ? 
— Sb I believe. I think it is a great mistake. 

10463, Do you approve of it? — I do 3iot. I say if 
the tenants were dealing with the Congested Districts 
Board they would fare better. 

10464. Do you think that if purchase is carried 
on through the instrumentality of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board there is any likelihood of a state of things 
such as you foreshadowed? — My desire is to see the 
bargain made and the land sold by the landlord to the 
Congested Districts Board, and the transfer from the 
Board to the tenants could follow. That is what I 
think -would be the best for the country. 

10465. Wherever the Congested Districts Board pur- 
chases an estate, it inspects the land before it buys 
and it satisfies itself that the land is of such a value 
or in such a condition that it can legitimately ask 
the tenants to become purchasers at a certain price ? — 
It does. 

10466. That is also, is it not, what happens in cases 
where the Estates Commissioners buy an estate them- 
sevles ? — I think so, where they buy themselves. But 
when the tenant buys direct from the landlord, then they 
rim it through on the zone system without inspection. 

10467. But where they huy themselves, there is al- 
ways inspection? — So I believe. 

10468. And where the Congested Districts Board 
buy, there is always inspection ? — So I believe. 

10469. Then, is there not another method. Can- 
not the landlord of any estate which may be deemed 
a congested estate give his consent to that estate being 
treated as a congested estate under the Act of 1903 ? — 
I think they prefer dealing direct with the tenant. 

10470. But there is a provision that an estate with 
the consent of the landlord may be called a congested 
estate? — I believe so. 

10471. When that happens the zones do not apply ? 
— I do not know. 

10472. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s not the Chair- 
man right in, suggesting that subject to the landlord’s 
consent, an estate may be sold to the Commissioners 
as a congested estate? — Yes. 

10473. There is one point I want to ask with 
reference to a question I put to you. You said, did 
you not, that as the instalments were paid up from 
year to year — with the advancing period tlie interest 
of the tenant purchaser improved? — It does. 

10474. Is it also the case that notwithstanding 
that improvement in the property of the tenant pur- 
ciiaser his .annual instalments under the Act of igOS 
to the end remain the same? — They do. 

10475. It is tlierefore the case that in a bad year 
he might have difficulty in paying the full instalments 
punctually ? — Yes. Before tliat there were decadal 
reductions under the Ashbourne Act which the people 
took advantage of. 

10476. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask you one 
')V two questions ■\yith regard to one of your recom- 
mendations — that is, making additions to scheduled 
areas Do you hold the opinion generally that 
the rinit upon which calculations are made, as to 
whether a district should be scheduled or not, should be 
a townland and not an electoral division ?— Well, an 
electoral division, as a rule, should be a unit, but 
there are exceptions. I will mention three reasons 
First, an electoral division in which there is one large 
village, or perhaps two large villages, or a large 
demesne, or a valuable fishery, which adds to tho 
valuation of the electoral division. In cases of that 
kind I think it should be within the province of the 
Congested Districts Board to make application to the 
Lord Lieutenant to iiave the rest of that electoral 
division scheduled as congested when the valuation per 
head of the rest' of that division would be only the 
normal sum, £1 10s. per head. 

10477, May T take it that if is ymir opinion 
the rateable value is really a reliable test of tlie actual 
condition of the inhabitants ?— Well, it is the onlv 
test that we have, and I am not cliallenging it in any 
way, I think it is a fair individual test perliaps. I 
do not discuss that at all. 

10478. Of course you are aware that the valuation 
which we reckon to-day as a fair test is a valuation 
made sixty years ago ? — It is a valuation wliich is the 
same all round the -whole country. The valuation 
was made at the same time. If it rises in one place 
in another, and if it falls in one place it 
will fall in another. 


10479. ■ But you are aware that the valuation of the 
land to-day is the rateable value of the land fixed 
sixty years ago? — It is not so in the houses though. . 

10480. Let me ask you this. Take any portion of 
this Glenties Union, and a portion of the better land 
of the eastern part of the county when the valuation 
was made. I suppose you will admit that the natural 
condition of tlie land in the Glenties Union could not 
by any improvements by man’s hand ever bMome of 
any considerable value, but that the land' in the other 
part of the county — the good land would, by work 
and development, and the natural courser of agricul- 
ture, get better year by year. Do you admit that ?— 
I think that is all right. 

10481, Therefore do jou not think that it is a very 
doubtful question -whether it is fair to base your 
arrangements for the relief of congested areas on the 
question of a valuation which was fixed sixty years 
ago, when if the valuation was made now the Glenties 
Union would probably be the same, but the valuation 
in other flectoral divisions scheduled would be really 
very much higher than it is ?— The parts of these other- 
divisions that I mention — I do not think the land is 
so much bettor than the land in the Union of Glenties. 
There are just as poor lands convenient to the con- 
gested areas as there are in the areas themselves. 

10482. Tliere are patches of poor land, but I am 
speaking generally ?— There are five townlands that I 
have mentioned there, and there ai-e other places 
-\vhere they are as poor as in congested areas on the 
western seaboard. 

10483. But rising above the question of this par- 
ticular county and looking at the big problem, all I 
ask is_ this. Does the rateable value fixed sixty years 
ago give you a fair basis for saying that that is a 
-test of congestion? — I have no other test to go bv. 
It is a valuaticn of the land made sixty years 
ago, and of the houses made from year to year, 'it is 
tlie only test I have. If you can give me a more 
recent one I will adopt it very fast. But I have not 
got one and therefore I stick to the valuation of sixty 
years ago. 

10484. Do you suppose if a valuation were made- 
310W in Ireland that it would be the same as it is. 
now ? In poor districts it would be very much tho 
same? — You are assuming what I don’t admit, that 
if you get a new valuation you will double it. 

10485. The Chxieman.— S ection 6, Sub-Section 4 
I'f tho Act of 1903 says: “ Iji the case of a congosteil 
estate bought under this section, if the Land Commis- 
sion. with the consent of tlie owner, certifies to the 
Lord Lieutena,nt that the purchase and re-sale of the 
estate are desirable in view of the wants and circum- 
stances of the tenants thereon then the Land Com- 
mission may purchase the estates for a price to be 
agreed on, and in such case the conditions of this sec- 
tion as to re-sale without prospect of loss may be 
relaxed to ^^uch extent as tlie Lord Lieutenant may 
drternune.” The next section refers to a congested 
estate as an estate not less than half the area of which 
consists of holdings not exceeding £5 in rateable- 
value or not less than a quarter the area of which is 
held m rmidale or intennixed plots. Does not that mean 
that where you have an estate of that kind on whicli 
obviously money has to be spent, and which can only 
he resold to the tenants at a loss, the estate may with 
the consent of tlie owner be treated as a congested 
estate, and that -the Estates Commissioners can buy 
direct anr. deal wi^Ji the lands and re-sell to the 
Unant> at a loss By machinery of that kind is it 
not quite justi.nble to assume tliat the tenant would 
iHiv under conditions under whidi they would be able 
^ sure they 

t whether 

it is coriect— that the landlords object to sell either 
to the Congested Disncts Board or the Estates Com- 
nnssinners. J believe it is not justifiable to assume 
that the landlords are pr^ared to sell either to the 
iiouf?« Estates Commis- 

10486. As long as you get the landlord to agree that 
enables you to get tenant purchasers on the^Sd a 
a reasonable price ?-Yes. But the cases are few 
teiy few. ’ 

method of the Congested Dis- 
IriMs Board hr which they bay direct from the Innil- 
S “d then te-aiU to the tenants 

tee r,“e ° “ ' ™‘hod!-Ycs. Ent unhappily 

r /hmming up, generally, with rogard to the 
Congested Districts Board, which is the .Lin *ject 


(7cl. 16, 1906. 

Right Rev.- 
Monsignor 
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of our inquiry the impression on our mind, acquired 
in youd evidence, is that you feel they have done tlieir 
work very well indeed; the only thing you want to 
caution them about is protecting the taxpayer ? — I 
don't think I confine myself to that, but I do do 
that. 

10489. But it is an important factor ? — I believe so. 

10490. Would you like to add anything with regard 
to the correspondence you had with the new depart- 
ment in connection with the Agricultural Schemes ? — 
Yes; in reference to the objectionable rule that made 
the natives of a county ineligible for emplaymenb in 
that county as instructors, tlie county committee sug- 


gested a modification which was not accepted. The 
words of the motion are in the Minute, but substanti- 
ally the words of the Minute are; — Resolved that, the 
rule of the Department of Agriculture, making ineli- 
gible as instructors under the Agricultural Schemes, in 
their native county, all presons resident in the county 
should be modified in such a way that the instructors 
bfi ineligible for appointment in the Parliamentary 
Division of their birth or residence, and eligible as 
instructors in the other three Parliamentary Divi- 
sions of the County Donegal. 

10491. That was not accept by the Department? — 
No; it was refused. 


Colonel J. R. Baillie, j.p., examined. 


Colonel .1. U. 
Baillie, J.r. 


10492. Ilie CffAiaMAX. You were nonunated, I 
think, by the Landowners’ Convention ? — Yes. 

10493. You are acquainted with the district of Done- 
gal ? — Yes, particularly about Stranorlar and down to 
Inver. 

10494. Do you own land ? — No, I am agent for 
several landlords around the district — for the Hayes 
Estate in Stranorlar, Lord Lifiord’s, and several small 
properties about there, and Mr. Sinclair’s Estate at 
Inver, which is a very Congested District. 

10495. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — You liave con- 
gested and non-congested areas on these properties ? — ■ 
Yes, I agree with a great deal that Monsignor 
M'Glynn has said. I have the honour of being on the 
Parish Committee, and I find that these Committees 
have worked very well, encouraging the people to do 
small improvements about their places, and I think 
their powers should be increased, and that some funds 
sliould be given to them. The funds are very small, 
and it is very hard to do much with what is given. 

10496. The Chaieman. — Do you find the attendances 
at the meetings of the Committee are good? — Yes. 

10497. How many generally attend? — Five or six. 

10498. Do you think the area of the Congested 
Districts should be extended? — Yes, I think parts of 
Tyrone near Draperstown and Plumbridge and up in 
that direction, though not in Congested Districts 
should be classed as such. I also think the former 
system of the Congested Districts Board of supplying 
bulls was preferable to the present system. 

10498a. Can you tell ns the difference between the 
two systems ? — I have not gone into the present sys- 
tem, but under the old system we got several bulls for 
tlie use of the people. On Mr. Sinclair's place we 
liad three bulls in succession for the tenants. We 
liept the bulls. They seemed to suit the people very 
well. On Lord Lifford’s estate we got a bull. It was 
lield for three j^ears. 

10499. What is the present system? — The system at 
present seems to be troublesome. It is not the man 
that gets the bull gets tlie benefit of it — it is the 
breeder. I quite agree with Monsignor M'Glynn 
about that. 

10500. You get a oremium as well ? — At the end of 
some time. Meantime the price has to be paid for 
the bull. 

10500a. The system at present is —you buy a bull 
and you have to undertake that the bull's services 
shall be given for a shilling for twenty cows, and, 
tlien, at the end of the year you get £10? — Yes, and 
you will probably have had to pay £20. 

10501. The second year you have got the bull's ser- 
vices unconditionally, and at the end of that time the 
bull becomes your own pioperty? — Under tlie Con- 
gested Districts Board’s system it became the properly 
of the man who kept it after paying three instal- 
ments. 

10501a. Do you find in practice under the schemes 
of the pew Department it is impossible to keep a bull 
for this purpose without losing money over it? — I 
think so. The people don’t care about it. 

10502. Monstgnor M'Glynn told us that iu manv 
places it was difficult to get these bulls to be kept in 
Congested Districts because to a great extent the 
farms were not suitable for them? — Yes, and tiie 
formalities are so many. 

10503. On the landlord’s home farm that would not 
Iw the case? — That would not arise there. 

10504. What is the reason the landlords don’t keep 
liulls as you said they used to do ? — They can buy a 
bull in the open market cheaper, to begin with. 

10505. The effect of the certificate is to raise the 
price, and the landlords can buy just as good a bull 


for a smaller price? — Yes. I bought three bulls this 
year at £14 and £15 — pedigree bulls — Polled Angus — 
which would probably run to over £20 (each) if 
bought for the Boai'd. 

10506. Then, as a matter of fact, though we have 
heard the new Department is not sending bulls to the 
Congested Distiicte, it is your opinion, there are a 
certain number of privately owned bulls which are of 
goo'l pedigree? — Yes. I think the people are getting 
into better stock. 

10507. This district about here is not at the pre- 
sent moment without bulls that you could use if you 
chose? — I don’t know about Killybegs — I cannot say. 

10508. But the district you speak of ? — Yes. 

10509. The district you speak of is congested ? — 
Yes, about Stranorlar is congested. I don’t know how 
many, bulls are there from the Department. 

10510. There are privately owned bulls ? — I believe 

10511. What is the service fee generally charged ? — 
Two shillings and sixpence was the fee the Board 
used to insist on. 

10512. What is the service fee that the private 
bull gets? — It is regulated according to the district. 
The landlord does not generally want to make any 
profit out of it. Two shillings and sixpence is the 
fee I used to charge at Inver. That was a Congested 
Districts Board bull. Now we have a bull purchased 
there. 

10513. Do you still charge 2s. 6d. ? — Yes. Very 

often it is not paid at all. 

10514. Would you say — speaking generally — that 

there was any difficulty in using these bulls which you 
have spoken of as privately owned, because of the 
large amount of the service fee ? — I have never 
found any objection to paying 2s. 6d. 

10515. Do you know of any cases in which bulls are 
standing here in which a less fee than 2s. 6d. is 
charged ? — I do not. 

10516. Would you like to see the old system re- 
stored ? — The three annual instalments. I think £18 
was a little too high. Under tlie old system it used te 
be £12 in two instalments. That was increased to £18 
over three years, and I think carriage was very often 
charged, too. There are granite quarries in the 
Gap of Barnesmore. If they could be developed it 
would be a great benefit to that district. I liave been 
told by experts it is as good as Aberdeen granite, and 
that it takes a better polish, 

10517. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H as there been 
anything recently about establishing a company to 
develop that ? — I heard something — not from my own 
knowledge — these quarries are partly on Lord Lifiord’s 
estate and partly on Major Harailton’s. 

10518. What would be the port of shipment? — 
Doneg^al. The Donegal Pier would liave to be im- 
prove'S greatly — it is silted up. I saw from the evi- 
dence in Buncrana that tivo witnesses — Mr. O’Dohexty 
and Father Maguire — spoke about vesting the bogs. 
I have had some experience of that on estates sold 
to the tenants where the bog was vested in trustees 
appointed from the tenants themselves. The onlv 
thing to guard against is where two or three tenants 
who have the bog on their holdings try to get what they 
can off their neighbours. I have an instance at pre- 
sent on Mr. Sinclair’s Hollywood Estate, and here 
trouble was caused because the Estates Commissioners 
did not deserve Lhe turbary on the Land Certificate. • 

10519. When tli© tenant purchaser has property con- 
veyed to him the turbary should be earmarlced on tlu' 
Land Certificate? — Yes. We had two law suits. I am 
happy to say we succeeded. Lord Justice FitzGibbon 
gave a severe judgment on the Land Commission. 
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Another point Mr, O’Doherty referred to, and I think 
lie was quite right in that, was that the mountain 
graznig should be in common. I think a lot of fencing 
reduces the value of the grazing. Besides, when it is 
all in one, more cattle and sheep can be accommodated. 
I hear the Estates Commissioners are rather insisting 
on mountain grazing being striped or lock-spitted. 

10520. The Chaiemiin.— ^ ou say migration in the 
Union you come from is impossible? — I don’t know 
of any untenanted lands there. 

10521. Mr. Betce. — At present used for grazing? 
— At present used for gazing. There are a couple 
of large grazing farms just near this, but I under- 
stand the Congested Districts Board at present is 
negotiating about buying them. 

10522. The Chaieman. — But when you say migra- 
tion or enlargement of holdings is impossible in this 
Union, as there is no vacant land, it does not follow 
that if yon got lands outside the Union the enlarge- 
ment of holdings would be impossible ? — It would have 
to in proximity to theso holdings. It would not 
pay a man to go several miles away to different parts 
of his farm. 

10523. Why should not he liave another farm alto- 
gether, and leave the one he is on? — He might object 
to that, too. 

10524. He might not? — If he would not it would be 
to his advantage, I suppose. 

10525. You say the enlargement of holdings in this 
Union is impossible. That contemplates a state of 
things where it is impossible to remove anyone out of 
Union? — I did not mean that, I meant enlarging the 
present holdings. 

10526. If you could migrate some of the people out 
of their holdings, you could enlarge the present hold- 
ings ? — You would have to buy up the tenant right 
of the man you removed. 

10527. Why should you? — You mean exchange for 
another farm ? 

10528. Yes, as has been done in other places? — If 
you got a holding fenced, with a house on it, and 
everything ready, I suppose they would migrate ; but 
they don’t like to do it. There was a case in Cavan 
where a two-farm were sold to rhe xeriants some years 
ago, and the houses of the tenants were transposed. 
A’s house was on B’s holding and vice verdp, and the 
Land Commission insisted on the houses being ex- 
changed, and the tenants would not agree. 

10529. Did the Land Commission suggest making 
the liouses equal ? — The houses were about the same. 

10530. Mr. Sdtheeland. — And both objected, or 

only one? — Both objected. 

10531. The Chairman. — In that case no benefit 

would arise ? — Except that the house was on the hold- 
ing. 

10532. In the case contemplated under a system of 
migration you would benefit tills man wiio moves by 
giving a better farm somewhere else ? — And then 
divide up his old holding among his neiglibonrs. 

10^33. Yes ? — Wherever I can, when holdings are 
being sold, I try, by advice or otherwise, to get the 
adjoining tenants to biiy. 

10534. Sir John Colomb. — Have you got much 
difficulty? — A stranger may come in and hid a mucli 
higher price than the adjoining tenant is able to 
give, and upset it in that way. That has happened. 

10535. Tlie Chairman. — Tliat is veiy often the 
cause of a great deal of this agrarian trouble ? — It is. 

10536. Don’t you think tlie man who lives on a 
small holding has got a considerable claim, if possible, 
to have his holding enlarged if land in the im- 
mediate vicinity becomes vacant ? — Yes — he should try 
to get land in the immediate vicinity. 

10537. You think you would like to see industries 
started as far as possible? — Yes; cottage industries 
particularly, and something might be done in the 
National schools to prepare the children that way. 

10538. By giving them an industrial training? — 
By instructors trained to teach various kinds of in- 
dustries, such as wood-carving. There has been a 
great deal of that done in this district. Miss Sin- 
clair, who lived on this estate at Inver, started a 
carving and lace class wliicli is flourishing. 

10539. Sir John Colomb. — Is it done in connection 
with .the National system? — No. It is independent. 

10540 The Chaiem.an. — Has the new Department 
power to make a grant for technical instruction in 
connection witli the primary education syllabus? — I 
don’t think they ha/e. 

■ 10541. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^I s it your idea 


that the needlework branch in the National schools 
should 'he accompanied by instruction in such subjects 
as you have referred to? — I think so. I think it 
would be very beneficial. 

10542. The Chairm:.an. — T he technical grants con- 
template further educational establishments alto- 
gether ? — Yes — technical schools. 

10543. You think in consideration of tlie fact that 
technical scliools are now generaly conspicuous by 
their absence, it would be better to teach children in 
the primary schools? — Yes. We have one technical 
school in Strabane and one in Letterkenny. They 
are very far apart, and most children could not 
possibly go to them. 

10544. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H as anything 
been done for agriculture at a central school in your 
parish? — Yes. I think there is an idea now to buy 
one large farm in eacli county and have the young 
men taught agriculture on improved methods. 

10545. Would it not 'be a great thing to have in 
each parisli a school with five or six acres attached 
to it cultivated in a model way ? — ^Yes ; I have seen 
that advanced, and I think it a very good idea 
indeed. 

10546. The Chairman. — H ave you any knowledge 
of Englisli rural life? — A little. 

1054'i’. You have veiy often, I suppose, seen allot- 
ments in connection with English village schools? — 
Yes ; something on tiie same system would be very 
useful in Ireland. 

10547a. Mr. Sutherland. — A twliatage would tliere 
be a separation, do you think, between the common 
education and the technical education — or, is it 
necessary ? — I think it is not necessary. Children 
leave school too young at present. 

10548. What amount of technical education could 
he given in primary schools — have you ever considered 
the necessity for having separate technical schools ? 
— I think it should be carried out in the primary 
schools, because the children leave school at fourteen 
or fifteen at the longest, and if you don’t get them 
at that age it is veiy hard to get them afterwards. 

10549. On the score of expense is there also a re- 
commendation for having some technical education in 
primary scliools ? — Yes. 

10550. You have a staff and a building, and you 
would lead technical education up to a higher point 
than it is brought now? — Yes ; that is quite true. 

10551. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hetlier it de- 
serves the name of teclinical education or not you 
consider some industrial training should be given in 
the primary schools ? — I do. AnotJier matter is tree- 
planting. Something should be done, or we shall 
have no trees in the country soon at all. 

10552. Tlie Chaiem.an. — H ow would that be done? 
— Waste lands could be got at a trifling cost. 

10553. It is very hard to find what people call 
waste lands in this country? — I mean waste land 
that would be useless for any other purpose. 

10654. ilr. Sutherland. — W ould it be a liardsliip 
to impose as a condition that a certain number of 
trees sliould be planted when the new men migrated ? 
— I don't think it would. 

10655. What sort of arrangement do you propose 
should be made ? — That he should plant so many trees 
every year, and plant a few about tlie house. 

10556. What would' be the objection to it? — 
don’t see that there should be any objection. 

10557. I presume it would mean the withdrawal of 
that area from cultivation ? — Yes. I notice that 

wlien tlie tenants buy, the first tiling they do is to 
cut down eveiy tree aibout the house. That should 
have’ 'been provided for in the Purchase Acts. 

10558. The Chairman. — D oes not that show that 
there is no such thing as waste land in their opinion? 
— Their principal argument is that the shadow of 
the trees prevents growth. 

10559. Mr. Sutherlvnd. — I s not it more for tlie 
use of the tree? — I think so. 

10560. The Chairman. — T here may be little corners 
of these holdings which could be planted ? — Yea. 

10561. Don’t you think if the Parish Committee had 
funds for that purpose they might give a prize or 
something to the tenant who planted these little 
corners ? — Yes. I think it would be a very good idea. 

10562. ;Sir John Colomb. — W e had evidence that 
in some cases where sales to the tenant' have taken 
place the landlord has cut down and removed the 
timber — have you known of any such cases ? — No. 
I don’t think the landlord would have the power. 


Oci. 16, 1906. 

Colonel 
liaillie, j.p.; 
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10563. He would not liave the power after they 
signed the agreement ? — Or even before. He would 
find it very hard to prove tliat he planted the treee. 
He would have to plant and register them to have the 
right to cut them down. 

10564. It is the tenant the law applies to about 
tile registering of trees ? — I don’t think the landlord 
would have the right to go in on the tenants hold- 
ing and cut down trees. 

10565. I am ratiier surprised at your contention 
— I merely asked you a question with regard to a 
statement made before, because I never heard the 
question raised as to tne trees being the landlords — 
and I only asked you whether yon were aware of any 
cases where, prior to the sale, the landlord stripped 
the property of trees? — I am not. Of course in the 
case of untenanted land lie would have tlic right. 

10566. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxnell. — D on’t you think 
there has been too much cutting down of timber 
on the part of other people ' besides the tenant? — I 
would not at all wonder. 

10567. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou regard this as of 
importance from the wide national point of view 
that tlie trees .should be preserved? — I do. 

10568. Mr, Bryce. — D o you mean afiorestation 
operations on a laige scale ? — On a small scale first. 

• 10569. Suppose that was successful you would apply 
it on a large scale ? — Yes. 

10570. In this country there are pasturage rights 
belonging to tenants all over these mountain dis- 
tricts ?— Yes. 

10571. How would you get rid of those pasturage 
rights? — Tliat would be a difficulty to face. The 
land would have to he acquired and fenced in, be- 
cause sheep and cattle — as has happened — coming 
tlirough gaps would spoil tlie plantation, and some 
power is desirable to prevent sheep and cattle from 
breaking through. 

10572. Mr. Stitherland. — W hat trees do best? — 
Larcli is suited to this climate very well. There is 
always a good market for larch — it always sells well. 
On Lord Lifford’s estate — I might mention that when 
the late Lord Lifford first took up the property it 
was practically untenanted. He let different farms 
at a shilling an acre and he gave timber and window- 
sashes, and generally from £5 to £10 towards the 
cost of a house, and the rents have practically re- 
mained at that figure ever since. 

10572a Lord Lifford had a certain area of his pro- 
perty whicli was not tenanted that he proceeded to 
let out in plots ? — Yes, at a sliilling an acre. The idea 
was to give it for ten years at a shilling an acre, and 
then' a fair rent would be put on them, but that never 
•came off. 

10573. The Chairman. — W hen was this? — That 
was shortly after the famine year. A good many of 
these holdings are thene still at a shilling an acre. 

10574. They have not been into court? — No, they 
could not have it clieaper. They have got turbary 
rights with that. 

10575. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave they done 
much reclamation ? — ^Yes, some of them have re- 
claimed their farms very nicely and some have not. 

• 10576. Tlie Oiiairman. — A s they increased was the 
shilling diarged ? — They have taken extra areas. 
Most of them took thirty acres at 30.5. 

10677. 'Sir John Colomb.— I fld you give a contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the house? — Yes. From £5 
to £10 in casli. 

WJio fenced it ? — The tenants did all the fencing. 

10576. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^I s it bog land? 
— Moory land. 

But it has been made fniitful? — Yes. They have 
free turbary. 

10579. That was about tlio time of the valuation ? 
— .A few years before. 

10580. These farms were at the time of Griffith’s 
valuation only waste lands and now they are well 
farmed? — Griffith’s valuation was made alxmt the 
same time. . They were not reclaimed at the time. 

10581. The rating value remains the same as when 
they were waste lands? — The rating value and the 
rents. 

10582. Have any transactions taken place in which 
the tenant right of these farms has been sold? — Not 
many ; but when they ate sold they go pretty high — 
to thirty-five years' purchase. 

10583. Can you give me an idea what the tenant- 
right of a 30i. plot fetches ?— Thirty years' purchase 
sometimes. I have known them to go to forty. 


10584. Mr. Bryce. — That is to say, for the tenant- 
I'iglit of an acre he would get 30s. ? — For the tenant- 
right of the acre subject to rhe rent of a shilling. 

10585. Sir John Colomb. — ^Have any properties been 
sold in the neighbourhood? — ^Yes. 

10586. What number of years purchase does the land- 
lord get? — 1 have sold some of the Hayes estate at 
5s. 6d. and 3s 6d. reduction. 

10587. So in your neighbourhood the tenant’s in- 
terest is thirty years and the landlord’s is about 
twenty-three years ? — Yes. 

10588. Mr. Bryce. — Is that tiventy-three yeai's on 
second term rents ? — No, it is first term, and abofut 
twenty-four arid a half or twenty-five on second term 
rents. 

10589. Sir .Tohn Colome.— T herefore, it works out 
in this way, that the ienaiit wally produced the price 
paid for land tha.t is itself freeliold — the price that is 
given foi- land subject to rent is almost as good as the 
amount given for land freehold? — I don’t quite follow 
that. 

10590. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Coloiui Baillie 
might have before his mind the reclamation lands, and 
it would, not bo so easy to make a comparison between 
them and the .adjoining lands in the hands of an owner 
and sold without tenants? — No it would not. 

10591. Sir John Colomb. — I am taking this particu- 
lar estate. Sixty years ago the Landlord striped it. 
He gave help for houses. He let it at a shilling an 
acre a year. Now, you tell me the tenant-right is 
about thirty years’ purchase v/hen one of those plots 
is sold ? — Yes. 

10592, You tell me the price given for the landlord’s 
interest is about tiventy-three years? — Yes, in the 
neighbourhood. 

10593. I know on this particular plot there cannot 
bo a complete comparison, but of course the amount 
given fo’i' land which is subject to a rent rather ap- 
proaches if it does not exceed the price given for land 
that is free and would bring in a rent — do you see 
what I mean? — think I do. 

10594. Mr. Bryce. — But in this particular case fhis 
shilling is for the reclamation value ? — Yes. 

10595. The tenant has put a great, deal of work into 
the land? — Yes. 

10596. So if that land were now in the hands of the 
landlord in the state in which the tenant lias put it he 
would not let it at a shilling <ai acre 1 — ^He would not. 

10597. What value would it bo? — I expect 5s. or 6s. 
or 7s. an acre. 

10598. Then if he was the tenant lie would not be 
able to sell at thirty years’ purchase of the 6s. or 7s. ? 
— Certainly he would not. 

10599. Mr. Sutherland. — Suppose the land were in 
its original state that the tenant got it in for a sliilling 
would not it be just about the same number of years’ 
purchase he should get it as for land in liis own hands 
n<w? — Yes, about the same. 

10600. The differaice is made by the tenant’s labour? 
—Yes. 

10601. Mr. Bryce. — Where is this LiSord estate? — 
You went tlirough part of it before going through the 
Gap coming up here from Straaorlar. 

10602. Most Rev. Dr. GDonnell. — That was an en- 
terprising and useful transaction to get these people 
on the lands ? — Yes. 

10603. Wliat was the valuation per acre of that land 
which was rented at a shilling an acre? — I could not 
say jiist now, but I could easily lot you know. 

10604. Mr. Bryce. — Those estates that wwe sold at 
twenty-three years’ purchase were estates sold under 
the Act of 1903 ? — Yes. 

10605. And it was twenty-five and a half years’ pur- 
chase of second term rents? — Yes. 

10606. In addition there would be the bonus? — Yes. 

10607. So what the landlord gets would be twenty- 
e^ht yeai's’ purchase? — Yes; out of which he has al- 
ways his expense to pay. 

i0608. Sir John Coi,OMn. — ^Is there plenty of turf in 
your district? — Yes. It is getting cut out. That was 
the reason this Lifl!ord estate was not sold. Some 

townlands lower down have no turbary. They 

cut turf on these townlands that I have mentioned. 
At present the landlord gives them permission to go in 
and cut, and the tenants who have the turbary say 
when lie sells they would not let the others in to cut 
tar! afterwards, so they split over that. The question 
of price did not come up at all. 

10609. The position was this : there was turbary — 
the landlord could be dealt with, but the tenants oould 
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not ? — T1 i€ tenants who had no ^ul•b^ry were afraid to 
lose their rights of turbary. That, we found, happened 
on different estates. 

10610. Are there any sporting and fishing rights in 
that neighbourhood on the property? — Tes. 

10611. Do you consider fishing and sporting rights 
a valuable asset? — I do — most vSuable. 

10612. Do you thinlc, in the interest of the estate 
and the community they should be very strictly con- 
served? — I do. 

10613. Do you think when passing into the hands of 
a number of individuals they will be? — I am afraid 
they will vanish. 

10614. How would you deal with sporting and fish- 
ing rights as an ass..-t of the whole community — how 
would you propose to secure that when they are split 
up or when the property is sold and is split up between 
a number of small owners — how in the general interests 
of the community can game and fish be preserved? — 
It is a very difficult question, indeed. Unless you 
get the tenants on your side it tvill be impossible to 
do it. If they could be made to see it is for their 
interest to preserve the fishing rights 

10615. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNiTELL. — There are ways 
of doing that ?- -There are wavs of doing that. 

10616. Sir Joior Oolomb. — You attach importance to 
it beii^ done? — Tes. 

10617. You see difficulties in the way of doing it ? 
— The system we have about Stranoilar is paying the 
tenant occupier from 2s. to 5s. a brace for all grouse 
shot on his lands. 

10618. Toiu are speaking of the landlord who has 
sporting rights? — ^Te-s. 

10619. He gives the tenant that much interest by 
paying him for the game?— Yes. It is done all over 
Denial, but even so they don’t seem to take the same 
interest in it as they used to do, even though they are 
losing 2s. 6<?. Some men say poacliers might as well 
kill their fowl, but they are not all so far-seoing. 

10620. The Chaieman. — D o yom say tliat on some 
estates they pay according to the amount of game 


killed? — Yes; every tenant is paid according to the 
number of grouse killed. 

10621. Sir John Colomv.. — ^T ou are acquainted with 
Mr. Sinclair’s property in the neighbourhood? — Yes. ■ 

10622. Was not there a great deal done there by his 
improvements in planting and draining? — ^Y«>s ; in the 
famine years I believe he practically kept his tenants 
at Inver. 

10623. These landlords spent tli<nr time and money 
in improving their est.ates — did that cease with tlie 
passii^ of the Act of 1881 ?— Yes, they had no further 
interest ; hut Mr. Sinclair lived on his property until 
his death four years ago. Ho spent his money'among 
them. 

10624. Is it your opinion that however willing and 
anxious landlords were to do this woi-k, the enoi-- 
mous difficulty created by the Act of 1881 paralysed 
them and stopped their action in cai-rying out improve- 
ments on their estates? — ^Yes, it quite stopped them 
in nearly every place. 

10625. Mr. Suthehlaijd. — C ould you show me 
these works? — On this estate of Mr, Sinclair's. 

10627, Sir John Colomb. — D idn’t he expend practic- 
ally the income of his property improving it? — He ex- 
pended more than the income, 

10628. Timt all stopped by the Act of 1881 ? — Yes. 

10629. Mr. Beyce. — Did he stop spending money 
after the Act of 1881 — He lived on his home farm, but 
stopped spending money on his estate. A great many 
landlords spent nothing after the Act of 1870. I 
know different instances wheio all improvements 
stopped then. 

10630. Do you knoiw whether on the Adair estate at 
Glenveigh the same principle of paying the tenants so 
much a brace for grouse is kept up? — I don’t know. 
It is done on the adjoining estates. The Humfiey 
estate — it has been paid there since the fifties. It lias 
_workod well. They have a graduated scale, and every- 
tlie thing is put down — if the tenant lias so many 
brace allotted he is paid so much for these and if there 
is more he is paid extra for ihose. 


Major James Hamilton examined. 


10631. The Chaieuan. — You attend to give evidence 
before us to-day as having been nominated by the Land- 
owners’ Convention?— Yes. 

10632. I believe you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in this district ?— I was Chairman of tlie Glenties 
Union m tlie year 1847, and from 1847 on during all 
the Famine years I was on the Finance Committee of 
the big fund which was sent over from England. 

106^. Sir .Tohn Oolomb.— -But you were again Cliair- 
man in 1879 ? — Not in Glentdes- I was Vice-Chairman 
of Donegal Union at that time. I liand in returns of 
prices given for tenant-right on my estate. Here is 
the price they gave, tliat is in the Finntown district. 
I have them also in Donegal; but I didn’t make ont 
the number of years’ purehase.* 

10634. Tlie Ceaieman. — I see the highest tliat is 
paid is 178 years’ puirhase ; and here we have 168 and 
118, and others are 40 and 30 and 50, et-i. Tiiey tun up 
generally to nearly fifty years?— An enormous price to 
pay for it, and I think a ridiculous price to pay for it. 
I think it would be a great thing when there is a 
tenant-right if one could make some arrangement to 
limit the price of it. Tenant-right is a useful tiling 
if it is under some control. But it may ruin 
a man to give 100 years’ purchase for a farm. 
He probably has had to borrow a lot of money to go 
into it The tenant-right is a useful thing, no doubt, 
in a small way, because in the first place it secures the 
landlord his rent, that is one tiling ; and in the next 
place it gives a man a certain sum of money when 
going away from his holding. H© does not leave it a 
perfect bankrupt. He lias a certain amount with him. 
So in some ways it is an advantage in a limited way. 
But to let it go to such a great extent is a great mis- 
take. 

10636. I suppose where the supply of an article is 
limited and the demand is pi-aotically unlimited, you 
always have the same thing arising — a very much in- 
flated price? — ^Yes; but there is plaity of land — of 
that poor land. 

10636. It is the competition of supply and demand? 
— It is, but they compete only for these small holdings. 

10637. Because the demand for small holdings is the 
greatest? — Tes. But why should it be greater for the 


small holdir^s? Of course, if tlie small holdings were 
only to be a relative price, it would be another matter ; 
but the small holdings are at a big price. 

10638. Tlie price given for ,'Mnail holdings is so high 
tliat it almost seems they could embaik on a big hold- 
ing 1 — Exactly so. 

10639. Any way, they seem to prefer the small hold- 
ings? — They seem to prefer tlie small holdings. 

10640. The law you find applying to so many things 
that where the demand is large and the supply so smMl 
there should be a high price is a difficult thing to inter- 
fere with? — Very difficult. 

10641. Your father gave you the Finntown estate in 
1845? — Yes, just before the Famine years. 

10642. In 1834 it was all in rundaie ? — ^It was ail in 
rundale. Look at the rentals since that. There were 
then fifteen names — John Gallagher, etc. Wliatever the 
name was there were fifteen names in it, and when you 
divided it amongst tlie tenants tliere were 160. It ha<l 
been all sub-divided, so now it itos 160 in that way. It 
was absolutely necessary to put it into somo sort of 
order. Though a man knew where his holding was he 
could not possibly improve the lands while the land 
was in rundale, because sometimes there was a little 
bit of land here and another bit there, and tho other 
men’s land was coming around there, and a tonaiit could 
not improve anything. 

10643. Did you have no trouble in re-arranging? — 
So little trouble had I that in the case of one farm 
that was under lease from me, and where there were 
several sub-tenants, the leaseholder and sub-tenants 
came to me and asked me to get it squared for them. 

10644. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think if you had 
property in rundale now you would have the same 
case in doing it? — I don’t think so. 

10645. In carrying out this arrangement did you 
sometimes arrange fer arbitration ? — The townlands 
were valued, and a man got an allotted number, one, 
two, three, or four. If he had a rent of £5 at one 
place he got his £5 worth of land put on number one. 
That was the way it was done. It was done by arbi- 
tration. The tenant paid half, an-d the landlord paid 
half the costs of the arbitration. The whole expense 
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• See page 248. 
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of the division of it, and the surveying of it, the 
landlord paid. What I wish chiefly to do is to con- 
tradict the evidence given before you that no landlords 
in the West of Ireland spent a penny on their estates 
or cared one straw about their tenants except to get 
the rent. I think that was a very hard thing to say 
about the landlords. I know a good many of them in 
the west of Ulster and they certainly were not of 
that class. 

10646. The Chaikman. — D o you allude to the state 
pf things existing before 1881 or after 1881? — I was 
alluding to the Famine years, which were a good test 
of what the landlord could do. 

10647. That was before 1881 ?— That was in 1847. 

10648. I suppose a considerable difference has been 
made by the passing of the Act of 1881 ? — Yes ; 
I don’t think you find the landlords willing to do as 
inuch for the tenants now as they did before 1881. 

10649. Sir John Coiomb. — Did you relieve the 
tenants from certain charges such as tithe rent 
charges ? — Yes. 

10650. Did you reduce the rent? — Yes, by 12^ 
per cent., but I put it back again in 1880 to what it 
had been before. On that estate the tenants had paid 
in 1834, £571. When we valued it, I had it valued 
us jrearly as possible to make it correspond with what 
the tenants had been paying before. When we went 
i-vcr it, and had to go over each farm again, and 
settle what each rent was, the total rent came to 
£582. 

10651. The Chaieman. — T hen we come down to tlie 
Famine years, when you played a very prominent 
part ? — I spent a lot of money in the Famine years. 

10652. You spent, yourself, over £3,000?— Yes. 

10653, A great deal of that money was spent on 
improvement works and vou never raised the rent? — 
Nft 

10654. They were regarded as relief works in times' 
of distress ? — Exactly. 

i0655. Sir John Coiomb. — There was no poor-rate 
levied in your electoral division ? — There was no poor- 
rate in my electoral division except establishment 
charges. 

10656. You didn’t allow anyone to go into the poor- 
house ? — We never allowed anyone to go into the poor- 
house. They would not give me a penny from the 
English fund even to support old people when I had 
old people that I had to put into the poorhouse be- 
cause they were unable to take care of themselves. 
W^hen I put them into the poorhouse I asked for some 
money to support them in the poorhouse, and they 
would not give me a penny of it because my rate did 
not come up to the five shillings in the £. 

10657. Your father also spent a great deal of mojiey 
on his estate ? — He spent a lot of money on his estate. 
T had to join him in getting the money. We spent 
about £30,000, of .vhich I am still paying some. 

10658. In 1878 and 1880, you spent £2,000? — Yes; 
I borrowed £2,000 from the Board of Works, and I 
spent £2,000 in 1878. 

10659. Since the Act of 1881 things were so changed 
that you have not spent any more? — I didn’t. 

10660. On the Finntown estate I think tJiere are 
some mines ? — Yes. 


10661. Have you endeavoured to develop tliesc 
mines? — I tried it in the first famine years. I had 
this mine opened, and Englishmen came over and they 
worked at the mines for some time. I got £150 paid 
to mo for that ; that was something to help me in the 
famine year. The man went on the loose. He came 
over to look after them. That is what I always found 
since. Three times I had that mine working for com- 
panies m England. Only the other day they were 
wdrldng and the maii has gone to the dogs altogether 
again. What I want to do is, if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would look after that and develop the 
mine. If we once set it going we would get an English 
company to come and take it. When they send over 
a man there, and he is trying it, and he goes on the 
loose it is not worth while sending for anotlier to come 


10662. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donkeil. — Was it a lead 
and silver mine ? — Yes. 

10663. Sir John Coiomb. — That was at a time when 
there was no railway? — Yes. 

10664. The Chairman. — You had to cart everything ? 
Yes'; forty miles into Derry. 

10665. You tliink if the thing was taken in hands 


now it might be developed? — Yes, if it were taken in 
hands properly, and if the inspector of the Congested 
Districts Board would occasionally go round to see to 
these men, and just take a look at them, and see that 
he was not drunk, and that sort of thing. 

10666. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You convey that 
it was defective management that really led to the 
abandonment of this work ? — I believe it was. 

10667. The Chaieman. — You have got some big 
granite quarries which are valuable ? — Yes ; the granite 
at Barnesmore is beautiful close-grained granite, 
•much better than the Rosses’ granite, though that 
may be a matter of opinion. 

10668. As a matter of fact the railway has had an 
unusual effect upon your quarries ? — Yes ; in quarring 
it from the top of the mountain, we put a blast under 
it and sent it rolling down the hill to cut it in the 
flat below. When the railroad came across I was mak- 
ing a contract at the time for some buildings in Man- 
chester. I thought I wo'old have a good start. At 
the time the railway came across I could not send it 
down any more. 

10669. Sir John Colomb. — Had you sale for this 
granite ? — I had not absolutely sold, but had a good 
man to work it from Bessbrook, and he was sending 
down ; but he only sent down small blocks. I wanted 
the Company to run the railroad in a tunnel, so that 
I could send over it, but they would not do that— they 
said they would take care of it, and would manage the 
blocks coming down. Unluckily just before the lease 
was signed for the land, they sent down a block of 
about 300 tons in one lump — a grand block — there are 
parts of it lying on tlie Gap of Barnesmore still ; it 
split into three or four pieces on a culvert on the rail- 
way ; and they would not let it be sent down except 
under proper control. That stopped me ; I could 
not get proper control. 

10670. The Chairman. —So that in your case the 
vicinity of the railway has not been an unmixed 
blessing? — It has not. I don’t know but they could 
make a way at the back of it, but it would take an 
engineer to look at that. 

10671. You think that cottage industries might be 
developed? — I think that cottage industries might be 
developed. There are very good cottage industries at 
the present time. A lot of the girls do any amount 
of sprigging, and if they choose to work at this They 
can get a very good price indeed for it. 

10672. Sir John Colomb. — Since the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has been operating in your district has 
it been a great encouragement and is there a greater 
number of people employed at sprigging? — I don’t 
think the Congested Districts Board had anything to 
do with it ; it is existing there since 1847. 

10673. The Chairman. — Is tliere any other industry 
there l>esidcs the sprigging — the woollen industry, for 
instance? — The difficulty with the cloth is that if tin- 
Congested Districts Board subsidises one manufacturer 
they prevent the local people from going on with it. 
I don’t think they ought to be interfering with the local 
people. I would rather encourage the local people 
to do it as it ought to be done. 

10674. Sir John Colomb. — You mean your principle 
would be to encourage local enterprises rather thaii 
subsidise ^ enterprises artificially nursed? — Certainly 
so; that is exactly what I want to do. 

10676. Tlie Chairman. — You have had a gieat deal 
of experience about land, and don’t approve of the 
phrase "untenanted land”? — I don’t approve of the 
phrase “untenanted land.” I don’t happen to have 
any untenanted land at the present time, unless you 
were to take part of my demesne, and that is not 
unduly large, but I don’t approve of calling it "un- 
tenanted land ” because it is in the hands of the 
landlords. The landlord probably has bought that 
up. My f ather had >a great deal of untenanted land 
but he bought it up altogether from the tenants. 

10676. Sir John Colomb. — That the land was un- 
tenanted and he bought the tenant right to keep it in 
his own hands? — Yes; if you want to buy that now 
you ought to pay what he paid for the tenant right, 
as well as paying him for the landlord’s interest. 

10677. The Chairman. — You thought what was 
meant by ” untenanted land” was if the State pur- 
chased untenanted land they would merely buy the 
landlord’s interest? — Exactly so. 

10673. I am afraid they won’t get it as cheaply as 
that? — I don’t think they ought to get it as cheaply 
as that. 
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10679. You think the Government can buy as mucJi 
land as it wants without compulsory powers ? — I 
think they could. I think if they give a fair price for 
the lands in hands. 

10680. May I ask what you consider a fair price? 
— If you were to begin to buy my estate at Finntown 
and gave me forty or fifty years’ purchase it would 
be a fair price. It is the price I gave for the land 
when I was buying up the tenant right. When living 
tliere I bought up some ; I always paid twenty 
years’ purchase ; now I would not get it for anything 
like that. 

10681. Sir John Colomb. — W hen you were giving 
twenty years’ purchase to buy the tenants’ interest 
was that rbefore the Act of 1881 ? — Yes. 

10682. Then there has been a considerable rise in 
the value of tenant right since then ? — Yes. Tenant 
right averages at least fifty years’ purchase. 

10683. The Chaieman. — Y ou think the Board by 
paying a fair price could get all the land it wanted 
without compulsion ? — I think they probably could. 

10684. Do you think that in brrying land for the 
purpose of migrating tenants, or for the enlargement 
of holdings, they are justified in paying a price 
which would mean more than the landlord is getting 
now ; do you think the landlord is justified in ex- 
pecting when selling to the State to get more than 
his present income? — I think he is entitled to get 
more, 'because he could sell the land. If he sold it to 
tenants he would get a good price for it. 

10685. Sir John Oolomb. — D o you mean this : on 
the one hand a 'body, say the Congested Districts 
Board, comes in and offers for land in hand — a block 
-of it-^but if the landlord stripes that land, and 
puts it up among the tenants, he would get a very 
much bigger price ? — There is no question of that. 

10686. The alternative to a landlord would be 
striping his land, putting it up for auction to the 
tenants, and in which case he would get a very much 
bigger price? — He would get a very much bi^er 
• price ; it is wonderful what they will give for small 
holdings compared with what they give for large 
plots. I have had to deal with cases where two 
tenants divided the land suh-rosa, and when I found 
it out I stopped them from doing it. Formerly I 
would not let them do it, but now-a-days it is best 
to make what we can of it, and let them sub-divide 
it ; and positively by sub-dividing it they could get 
as much for the half of the land as he could for 
the whole of the land, if I would let them sub-divide 
it. 

10687. But was it a principle of your estate from 
1834 to 1881 not to allow sub-division ? — Not to allow 
sub-division as far as I possibly could. I tried every 
means to stop sub-division. 

10688. Can you tell me if any of your neighbour- 
ing landlords were also against sub-division in those 
•days ? — They were all against sub-division. 

10689. Do you wish us to understand that since 1881 
landlords have been more inclined to allow sub-division 
than before? — They don’t care much about it. It is 
•only a temporary thing their holding the land. 

10690. With your vast experience over tJiat in- 
teresting period is it right and fair for us to con- 
clude that, generally speaking, before "the Act of 
1881 the landlords were 'against sub-division ? — Yes, 
they were against sub-division. I know a great deal 
of it, toeca-use I was Receiver under the Court of 
Chancery for some years on Mr. Thomas Cojinolly’s 
•estate, which was an estate of 100,000 acres 
— and the main thing -vve hud to do there was 
to look after sub-division. You have had a great 
deal of evidence about migration, I know perfectly 
well they would not like to go from one place to 
another, tliey would rather stop in their own homes 
than migrate, but you might ■tempt them by allow- 
ing them to sell their old holdings and then go into 
other holdings, getting them for nothing. The only 
thing will be— could they not make out a tenant 
liglit of it hereafter. You will give it to them fur 
nothing, but they will, I think, make it out as a 
tenant right some ten or fifteen years hence, and try 
to sell the tenant right. 

10691. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hey would be 
tenant purchasers, would not they ? — ^Yes, or you 
might give it at a small price and they would then 
sell it. My father did a great deal of that in the 
-old time and 'a great deal of buying out. He'bo-ught 
out tenants, and put in a man in there -without any 
tenant right at all so as to have his tenants like 


English tenants ; they should be the tenante, and if 
they did not pay their rent out they would go. Some- 
times he 'gave it to them without anything at all, jand 
sometimes he gave it at a very small sum, three or 
four years’ purchase, or something of that kind. 
These men are all selling now whether they got it for 
nothing or did -not get it for nothing. They are all 
selling the tenant right and getting tremendously big 
prices, and going into the Court and getting their 
rents reduced. That is a thing that I expect wiU come 
up in the migration business. 

10692. Sir John 'Colomb. — Do you think from what 
you know of the people coiiceimed there is such a strong 
sentiment in favour of remaining on their old hold- 
ings, that it will be difficult to remove them to better 
ones ? — Unless witli a great inducement. 

10693. Do you think men from Donegal would be 
induced to go to another county altogether ?— Well I 
think hardly. 

10694. You would require less attractions to remove 
them from one part of Donegal to another? — To 
another part that they would know; but Donegal is 
a big county, and some of our men might not like to 
go down to Inishowen. 

10695. Is it your opinion that the system of rundale 
is against the interests of tho occupiers, and that in 
case of purchase by anybody or through the medium of 
either the Congested Districts Board or the Estates 
Commissioner's, a property, when the tenants become 
owners, should not be in rundale? — It should not be 
’in rundaJe. 

10696. You feel very strongly about tliat ; that 
rundale property should not be stereotyped ? — 
Certainly_ not ; a rundale property arises from one 
man getting a townlaud ; he has two sons or four 
sons ; lie divides it into two or four different pieces, 
each of them getting a quarter of grazing ground,' a 
quarter of good Turnip or potato gro-und, a quarter of 
meadow ground, and so on. So it is cut up into 
sixteen different parte in the first division of four 
tenants. When that goes on again, and each of -the 
sons has a family to divide it amongst and cuts it 
up again, each man will hold plots in about twenty 
different places. 

10697. You were taking cognizance of these thijigs 
when Griffith’s valuation was made? — The poor law 
valuation was made first and then Griffith’s valuation 
was made. 

10698. That was a continuation ? — Yes. 

10699. You were in the county when ■the valuation 
■was fixed upon this county ? — I was. 

10700. That valuation remains on land exactly the 
same? — It does. 

10701. Do you think that is a good thing, do you 
think the poor rate valuation fairly represents the 
value of the lands now — the actual value of the 
lands? — There is very great difficulty about it, be- 
cause the value of land remains pretty much tlie 
same, but the new valuation — if a man builds a good 
house for instance, that house is immediately put 
down, and he is raised in his valuation for that. 

10702, But, leaving the valuation of houses aside, 
and taking tbe valuation of land, do you consider tlie 
present valuation fairly represents the value of land 
now? — I don’t consider it completely represents the 
value of land now, but would be inclined to let the 
tenant have tlie advantage of the present valuation 
of land. 

10703. What do you mean by the advantage? — If 
lie has improved his farm I 'would not raise his 
valuation. 

10704. May I take it that the poor land is now 
very much the same value, as it was in 1854, but 
the 'better land under cultivation all that time would 
be of higher value now than then ? — I could not say 
it would be, without a great expenditure upon it. 

10705. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— O n the Finn- 
town property, where the good works done by you 
in the famine years, I know are well remembered 
still, do you think would the slopes of the mountain 
rising from the lake be suitable for the planting of 
trees ? — The slopes would be — the slopes on the other 
side of the lake from me. 

10706. Precisely? — I think they would be very 
suitable for planting trees, but you would have to 
manage and take care of them, because I did a good 
deal of planting on my side of the lake, and- when I 
left it, there is not a stick left on them at all. 

10707. Tlie land on the otlier side is not in your 
hands?— No, that belongs to Lord Conyngham. 
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10708. Perhaps you have not visited the district 
quite recently? — Not very lately. 

10709. The place around the Churcli now impresses 
one *as 'being grown over with timber at present? — 
That is mine ; there is very little timber. 

10710. That is why I asked if flie district is suit- 
able for timber ? — 'It would be very suitable, but you 
will find it very difficult to get much of that side 


of the lake into your own. hands to j.lant. There was- 
a place near that, I had a whole 'lot planted along, 
there, and not a single stick of it was left. 

10711. Mr. Beyce. — What happened? — The people- 
did not look after the fencing of it — I ha'd the grazing 
of that farm let — the_ sheep got in first, then the 
cattle got in and nothing was left of it at all. 


Mr. Jamei 
Dunleavy. 


Mr. James Dwjileayy examined. 


10712. The Chairman. — You are Chairman of the 
Donegal County Council? — Yes. 

10713. You have representatives on the Council of 
Agriculture? — We have. 

10714. Have those representatives of yours ever at 
one of the annual meetings of the Council pointed out 
the breakdown of those schemes ? — No, they have never 
reported formally to the County Council, so far as I 
am awOTe. Of course, the County Committee is 
a body altogether outside us. We have to 
elect members at the annual meeting. There are 
forty-eight members on that Committee ; about tai or 
eleven of them are nominated by the County Council ; 
they are members of the County CounciL Th^ {the 
County Agricultural Committee) have their own Secre- 
tary, and all their commumcations are direct with the 
Agricultural Department. There is no report of their 
meetings sent to us, and their Own accounts are audited. 
All we do is to levy a rate of a penny in the pound. 
That is Iianded to -^e Agricultural Committee, as far 
as I know. I am not a member of the Agricultural 
Commiltee myself. 

10715. But are not tliese representatives supposed 
to be the mouthpieces of the County Council on the 
Council of Agriculture? — I think they would be more 
the mouthpieces of the Agricultural Committee cf this 
county. We appoint the Agricultural Committee in 
the county, and levy a rate of a penny in the pound. 

10716. The Agricultural Committee does not report 
to you? — No, we cannot interfere with them. Tljey 
have their own Secretary and their own Accountant, 
and their accounts are audited separately from ours. 

10717. How is this Committee created? — There are 
ten or eleven members who are members of the County 
Council, and the rest are clergymen and gentlemen of 
the district. 

10718. Co-opted? — Yea. Their names ai'e merely 

brought before us, and we accept, and they axo put on. 

10719. Do you appoint the County Committees? — 
Yes. 

10720. Tlien, in your view the County Council lias 
got nothing to do with agriculture? — Except to raise 
the money. 

10721. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — Their only function is to 
provide the money ? — Yes, and nominate the Commit- 
tee, We have no control. 

10722. The Chaieman. — The representatives are the 
mouthpiece of the County Committee? — Yes. 

10723. Why don’t they represent the grievances of 
the Congested Districts to the Council of Agriculture? 
— Tihat is wliat they sliouid do. All I know about tho 
County Committee is what I read in the Press like 
any other person. 

10724. Because the whole idea when the new De- 
partment was created was that it should be on a 
strong democratic basis? — Yes, but we have had other 
Committees appointed like this, and we have no con- 
trol over them. For instance, on the Lunatic Asylum 
Committee, of which the Mort Rev. Dr. O’Donnell is 
chairman. We do not get any report of the work of 
the Finance Committee. We have to provide the 
money, and they go on dotog their work, 

10725. Sir John Oolomb.— You strike a rate of a 
penny in the pound? — Yes. 

10726. When the question of striking a rate at a 
meeting of the County Council comes up, has anybody 
got up to object to striking the rate on the ground 

that you are not getting full value for the money ? 

That has not happened. 

10727. As a matter of fact, when you strike a rate, 
when payments have had to be made, has no one on 
the County Council got up and said — “I don’t see 
why we should strike this rate, we are getting nothing 
for it?” — No ; it comes first before tho Finance Com- 
mittee of the County Council, w)iich deals with the 
difierent departments. When the estimates are made 
by the different departments they are sent in and gone 


over first by the Secretary, and then by the Finance 
Committee, and then they are submitted to the whole 
Council. 

10728. But it comes before the Finance Committee- 
before it comes before the County Council?' — Yes. 

10729. Then, the penny in the pound has been 
levied for something for which the County Council do 
not see any work done? — It comes before us, and no 
objection has been made. 

10730. Mr., Beyce. — Is not the penny rate applied 
to some objects for which it is not intended? — Of 
course it is. 

10731. Is it applied to the furnishing of bulls and 
mares? — Yes. The row that has occurred has alto- 
gether arisen as to the sending of the money which 
was saved by the County Committee to be retained for 
tbo congested areas of the county for the following: 
year, as it was not spent. The Department in Dublin 
would not permit that being done. 

10732. The whole of the penny rate and the corres- 
ponding sum which is furnished by the Department 
IS not actually spent ? — Yes, there is a balance which 
remains at the end of the year. 

10732a. It is at the disposal of the County Com- 
mittee whenever they decide to spend it? — Yes, that 
is if they spend it according to the wishes of the 
Department, which is the thing they are not prepared 
to do. 

10733._ Tlie Chairman. — You don’t approve of the- 
method in which the Agricultural Department is car- 
ried on ? — No ; they are not giving that satisfaction 
which the Congested Districts Board give, or anything 
approaching it. 

10734. You say their methods do not reach the very 
poor farmers — ^what do you mean by that ? — Take the 
annual shows which they have subsidised. The big 
prizes are carried off by the large farmers. Of course, 
you have prizes fixed for congested and non-congested 
districts. Take, for instance, sheep. In a Congested 
District a small farmer might have a few sheep. He 
is not able to compete with men who deal extensively 
in sheep and have large mountains and sell a great 
number of sheep. They take the pick out cf that 
flock evep" yeai-, and, as a matter of fact) cany 
off the prizes at the local shows every year. The poor 
farmer in that way has no encouragement. 

10735. How -(vould you get over that difficulty?— 
The only way it could be got over would be by rules- 
that would have conditions attached. 

10736. Do you mean prizes for men with certain 
sized holdings ? — Yes. 

10737. Mr. Bryce. — Is it not the case in other 
counties there is a distinction made between larger 
and smaller men, and special prizes are given for the 
smaller men? — Not that I am aware of. 

10738. The Chairman. — Is there any other way in 
which you think the small farmers are left out?— 
On the question of bulls, for instance, the small ten- 
ant who may have a half-bred bull, which is very use- 
ful in its own district, if it competes with a pedigree 
bull supplied by the Department, of course, the pedi- 
gree bull will carry off the prize without any doubt. 

10739. But outside of shows ? — I attended some lec- 
tures by their men. on Chemical Manures and other 
things. 

10740 Mr. Sutherland. — Were you illuminated ? — 

I was not. I don’t think the audience were either. I 
don’t tliink they were much of a success. 

10741. The Chairman. — What struck you about 
those lectures? — Take the subject of manures. Go 
to the lecture on manures. To mountain farmers 
and such like— the setting forth of the com- 
ponent parts of bones and the difference between 
manure manufactured out of fish bones and other 
bones, and which would be the best to put on the 
lands, and all that sort of stuff — I would consider 
that nonsense. I don’t think the audience c<.iuld pick 
it up at all. 
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10742. You tliini i{ the people were depending 
upon seaweed it is not much use talking about bones ? 
— Yes. 

10743. Mr. Beyce. — I t would be more advantageous 
to send down a man wlio would be a resident in the 
•districb to look after the actual cultivation of the 
plots of the farmers ? — Yes, good, sensible, practical 
work could be done by a man who could tell the young 
farmers the best way. 

10744. The Chaisman. — Are these lectures by men 
who give itinerant instruction? — Some of them. 

10745. Is there any other instance? — I don’t know 
whether the existing creameries are creatures of the 
Department. 

10746. No ; the Irish Agricultural Organisation. 
You don’t think they are succeeding? — Not as far as 
I can see. 

10747. Mr. Sctherland. — Is that your impression? 
— We have one in Donegal. When it was started it 
was supposed the people would work in co-operation. 
As a matter of fact, they are working in competition. 
It was assumed that no creameries would be started 
within five miles of one another. That would give a 
fair radius to keep up the supply of milk to work the 
creameries. Instead of that we have them within two 
miles of one another. It is now competition, and not 
co-operation. 

10748. Is tliere more and better butter exported 
from Ireland as the result of these creameries? — In 
ether districts there may be, where they have a better 
supply of milk, 

1074S. Speaking of your district? — In Donegal the 
creamery butter in summer is fair, but not as good 
as that made in the old style. I would much prefer 
the well-made butter in the old style. I think it bet- 
ter than creamery butter. 

10750. Sir John Coiomb. — Who is responsible for 
the management and superintendence of the crea- 
meries? — The shareholders as a rule — the farmers and 
any other gentlemen who have taken up the shares. 
They have a committee and a secretary. 

10751. There is a ccflnmitte© appointed to manage 
and superintend ; therefore, if the management is 
had and the butter is not well made, it is the fault 
of the Committee ? — No. If they cannot get the quan- 
tity of milk, they cannot make good butter, and can- 
not make it pay. They have to pay a staff. In a 
district such as you have in Donegal, with very small 
farms, there is not so much grass land, and if you 
have creameries studded so closely as to be within 
two miles of each other it necessarily follows that the 
quantity of milk which is desirable cannot be supplied 
to them all. 

10762. Mr. Bbyce. — Have you heard it said that 
"the quality of the milk left over after the butter is 
taken out is not so good as it formerly was, so that 
the pigs and calves suffer in their feeding ? — The 
separated milk is not at all anything approaching 
what we call ordinary skimmed milk in quality, or 
buttermilk even in quality. Indeed, it is not suited 
to young stock. I suppose it would do for calves that 
were reared for a short time on ordinary milk. 

10753. I have heard it said in Limerick that not 
only children who used to get skimmed milk, but also 
calves and pigs were suffering from the fact that 
separated milk was far less nutritious ? — It is far less 
nutritious. There is no doubt about it. 

10764. You have come to no conclusion of your 
own? — I have come to the conclusion it is not at all 
so good for feeding purposes, either for man or beast. 
There is one creamery we have in Donegal that has 
got on very well. It is situated in a very good grass 
district. It has taken the first prize this year in Lon- 
don. They have a very fine supply there. I am talk- 
ing more of the mountain districts. 

10755. Sir John Colomb. — In the other district to 
which you referred there are two creameries where 
butter is produced, aud only sufficient milk for one. 
Then, you have too limited a supply of milk and the 
evils of competition ? — Yes. 

10756. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards the 
•congested districts, is the supply of milk very small 
in winter? — Extremely so. 

10757. It would be difficult to keep a creamery 
■going in a congested district in winter? — Yes. Ai 
a matter of fact, they are closed in winter. 

10758. In the poor parts of the country don’t the 
farmers lose very much owing to the fact that the 
conditions do not allow them to treat milk and butter 
as they ought to be ? — Tes. 

10759. What would be the remedy for _ that ? — I 
think it would be much better if small dairies were 


attached to the cottages and some of the young girls 
of the district learned butter-making, say at Glas- 
nertdn, and then allow them to go through tho different 
parishes eliowing how proper butter should be made. 

10760. You would desire to improve under two heads. 
First, you would desire better house accommodation 
for the milk and butter?— Tea ; they must have that. 

10761. Secondly, you ■would desire instruction for 
the farmers’ daugliters? — Undoubtedly. 

10762. Do you consider if butter- in these ways could 
be improved the gain in money ta -tjKe congested part 
of Donegal would be very big in the year? — Yes. 

10763. And would the amount be thou-sands of 
pounds ? — I am sure a great deal of our butter made in 
the mountains owing to the scarcity of milk and the 
liouse accommodatiotn they have lias to be got rid of 
for a very nominal price. 

10764. I understand you have a view -a-hich I don’t 
think has been expressed before us, namely, that the 
•a-holo work of the C-ongested Districts Board, and also, 
I understand, the new Department, should be handed 
over to the County Council ?— Yes- Wo get into our 
hands, I think, something iilce £120,000 a year, and 
we have to account for all the money and show it has 
been properly spent. We are now eight years in office 
since we undcitook the duties which at first were very 
difticalt for a new body, and up to the present thfare 
has not been as much as a penny of a surcharge. 

10765. Sir John Colomb. — You adduce that as evi- 
dence of your competence? — Yes. I think we under- 
took a rery onerous task at the time in taking over the 
whole work of the county. We had not even a secre- 
tary, as the old secretary resigned, and we had to 
appoint a new secretary and fathom the -whole Local 
Government Act, and we liave caaTied on tlie work for 
several years past pretty successfully. 

10766. Are you of opinion that the establishment of 
industries, the purchase of untenanted land fotr migra- 
tion, the settlement of tenants upon the land, the 
building of piers and all that sort of thing, .all that 
kind of work, could be done perfectly well by the 
County Council? — Yes. From what I liave seen df the 
piers supplied in the past they are worthless. There 
is one on the opposite side of the Bay, called Port 
Ochre, built on the wrong side of the bay. It was 
built to sen'C no person. It is a Board of Works pier. 
Here is a chart of the bay. It is built there (indicaies 
on chart). As a matter of fact yon havo no fishermen 
on that side. At St. John’s Point they have ahvays 
lived. (Indicates on map.) 

10767. When was it built? — I cannot say when it 
was built. 

10768. Mr. Suthehland. — ^You have not asked for 
power to take over road-making from the Congested 
Districts Board? — No. Tlie Congested Board make 

roads on estates they purchase themwlves. \Va have 
to take them over, and the difficulty we are in is this, 
that we have to maintain them. 

10769. Are you cognisant of ■the complaint continually 
made to us that the people cannot get roads made by the 
Council? — When we were appointed we had an annual 
limit of expenditure placed upon us tmder the Act, 
regulated by the expenditure during the last three 
years that the Grand Jury were m office. As a matter 
of fact the Grand Jury before going out of office made 
very few roads. They knew ihe Local Government Act 
was coming, and they incurred as little expenditure as 
possible. So that any now roads we had to make, or 
the Congested Districts Board made, we have to 
maintain in addition to all exbtirig roads, out of 
this limi-ted (arpenditure. The result is that many of 
the main roads are suffering, and cannot bo kept in a 
state of repair such as we would like to keep them. 
Surely you have noticed motoring along, that they are 
not in a very higli class cemdition. 

10770. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose you 
could manage roads, bridges, and piers, and make them 
a splendid success, but in administ^ng the county 
would you have a Mr. Green for the fisheries, a Mr. 
Walker for -the industries, and a Mr. Doran for the 
agricultural work ? — I think they would be very useful 
as advisers of the Councils. 

10771. Then, the Councils would want fdmilar 
officera? — They (the gentlemen above referred to) have 
to look after all the congestion in Ireland at present. 

I don’t say they should be permanently attached. 
They should be there. 

10772. Mr. Sutherland. — If there had been less 
complaint against tho County Council for roads there 
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Mr James great many mountain roads for the people, considering 
Dunlcavy the means at our disposal 

10773. Most Rev. Dr. ODo^raELi.— Supposing these 
officers were used to serve several counties would 
they not bo employed by some body co- some board? 
Who would select them?— Tliey would be appointed 
by the County Council. 

10774. Would you have separate officials for each 
county?— No. If you take the existing officers, they 
are paid now out of funds supplied by the State 
through the Congested Districts Board and the Agn- 
tural Department. I don’t see why they could not bo 
paid out of the same fund if they had a fixed salaiy for 
the work. 

10775. Would it come to this, that the Congested 
Districts Board would remain to select officers? — Of 
course, if the duties of the Co^ested Districts Board 
ceased there would be no necessity for them to remain 
Kiere would be no necessity to keep the Congested 
Districts Board for the purpose of appointing the 

10776. How would you get the officers ? — In tljo first 
place we would have to advertise for them in the oidi- 
nary way the same as we would when we want a secr^ 
tary or any other offloer connected with a county board. 

10777 Then you would have a ^ecial staff for the 
County Donegal?— If the work is requked in the 
County Donegal by a special staff all the better. 

10778. Don’t you think it would be expensive to have 
a special staff tor so many counti^?— You have not 
many congested coiuntios in all Ireland, I think one 
staff could work as well under the County Councils as 
under the Congested Districts Board. 

10779 Would it not require somebody to harmonise 
the work of all tho County Councils?— I dont know. 
Wo have nobody at present. . . j i 

10780. Suppose persons were to be migrat^ irom 
one countv into another how would the County Gcfunmls 
carry on 'the business?— I think very weU. I tlunk 
that is one of the things that would help ik 
10781. Would 'he County Councils have in each case 
the=r separate officers in all departments?— No, not aU 
dei»rtments. The County Councils are not paid any- 
thino for their work. It is a question of appointing 
officers to do tlio work in the congested are^ of .reland. 

10782. Would not the expense of settlmg the pro- 
blem of congestion go up veiy considerably if you ^ 
a separate staff in each, county?— I dont say there 
should be unless there was work actually to be done 
that would keep tho staff constantly eniployed. 

10783. How would yon surest counties would agree 
about tlio officers whom they would have m common ? 
—Say there were four or five congested counties you 
could have a certain member appointed out of 
Countv Council to meet, like the General Council of 
County Councils, in Dublin, and tliey could appont 
tho officers. 

10784 Mr. SuiHiiULAND. — Would it meet' your re- 
auirements if the Congested Districts Board in Dub^ 
wrked through the County Council?— I tlunk it would. 

10785. The central supervision would be there, and 
thov would be acting through you vrith your local 
knowledge? — I imagine so long as you have one Board 
acting as a “ boss ” over any other Board you are 
bound to have a lot of friction. , . , 

10786 Is it not the fact tliat the whole of tho country 
is mil in that way ?— It is rather an expensive way 
iUid unsatisf.actory. 

10787. Moot Rev. Dr. O’Dosnell.— I t is not the 
Congested Districts Board you have an objection to ?— 
No ° tho work of the Congested Districts Board, eo 
far as it has gone, has given a great deal of satisfaction. 

10788. But do you think these things should ^ 
dealt with by a representative body ?— Yes ; upon pub- 
lic opinion. If they did not give sarisfaction to 
tho ^blic tho voters who electetl the Board would 
have the remedy in tlieir own liands. 

10789 The CiiAirvU-vs.— Your tuew is that tlie worn 
of the Congested Districts Board should be h^ded over 
to the County Councils ?— Yes ; both Bo^d and De- 
partment But if either remains let it be the Con- 
gested Districts Board. . . 

10790. Take tho est.ahlishmeiit of industries, m what 
wav do you contemplate the establislunent of Indus- 
trie? Do you contemplate that in the establisliment 
of industries it might be necessary to give a -grant m 
aid ?— In the beginning. 


10791. Do you see any difference, to begin with, in. 
a body like the Bokard who were created for the pur- 
pose of benevolence with grants in aid and a body of 
people like the County Council who are dealing with,, 
primarily, money derived from the rates? — No; the 
only thing about it is this.. The County Council is 
composed of a number of men taken out of the different 
districts of the county. Tlicy have a great deal of per-, 
spnal knowledge of tb.e wants of the county, and also- 
of the industries that would be suitaole to particular 
districts. 

10792. That is not the point. I dare say the local 
Icnowledge of the County Councils could not be ^r- 
passed by any other body, but in tlie actual pr^tical 
methods you would adopt to encourage industries do- 
you think the County Council would have aa good an 
opportunity of giving grants in aid as a body like the 
Congested Districts BoaixU— If they ger the same 
money they would, and would be less expensive. I 
think it could be done for less expense. 

10793. Don’t you tliinlc there would be a much greater 
outcrj’ by prii-ate traders if a young industry were 
practicaliy subsidised by the County Council than if 
tills young industry were subsidised or encouraged 
by a body like tho Congested Districts Board that is 
created to a certain extent for a definite puipo^? — 
Sure, as it is now, we have a Donegal Education Com- 
mittee practically carrying on the industries, estab- 
lishing them, appointing .teachers, and so on. 

10794. And subsidising them? — Tliey d'On’t get the- 
money to subsidise. 

10795. Do tho new Department give a grant to an 
industry that is about to be started or is just started? 
— I don’t tliink so. 

10796. If anybody starts a shirt factory this new 
Depai'tment give grants? — I don’t think they have 
that power. 

10797. You suggest you. should have that power ? — 
Yes, if we did the work. i- 

10798. Would not there bo a great outcry if Rartaa- 
ment attempted to do that, to a lesser exent if the; 
County Council attempted to do that ? — I don t see- 
much difference in it. . 

10799. Would not a shirt factoiy run by a private 
individual form a great cause for complaint if a com- 
petitor was subsLrlised out of money provided by the 
rates, provided through the medium of the County 
Council ?— That is what has been done at the present 

10800. By whom? — By the Congested Districts 

^ 10801. That is my point. The Congested Districts 
Board can do these things, to a certain extent m tliey 
get the means precisely for that pui-pose, but I suggest 
the County CouncQ is in a totelly different posirioiii?- 
It may be, but all you liavo to do is to change the 

^'^W802 You think the County Councils ought to be 
endowed with the same Powers, generally, now pK- 
sessed by the Congested Districts Board?— If the money 
were given to the County Councils it could be spent in 
t.ho way as the Congested Dstricts Board are 

now spending it. , , a • ii, 

10803. You say you think you could sprad rt in the 
same way if the money of the Congested Districts 
Board was divided among the County Councils ; but 
surely if vou were to take, say in regard to the aiding 
of industries alone, the amount of i^ney whmh is 
now at the disposal of the Congested Districts Board 
for the purpose of encouraging industries and dividefl 
that capital among the different Counmls in the Con- 
gested Districts, the sum which each County Council 
would get would be extremely small, would it not?— 

^10804. It would not be very lar^e?-— You have only 
three- or four Congested Counties in Ireland. _ 

10805. You have eight Congested Counties in Ire- 
land, and it is generally proposed^ that the scheduled 
areas should ho increased, so even if you take the pre-- 
sent scheduled areas you have got eight County Coun- 
cils amongst which to divide the money, Surely 
there would be extremely little at the disposal of each 
individual County Council for the encouragement ot 
industries in their district ?— But they _ would have 
the same sum distributed among the eight as they 
now have, being spent by the Congested Districts 
Board. . 

10806 The present Board can concentrate their 
efforts for a certain time on a particular locality, if 
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,5ou divide the money wjiich they at present have got 
among the County Councils it would make it impos- 
sible for such concentration to take place ? — Yes, I 
see that. They can spend more in one county than 
they would really be entitled to for the particular 
year. 

10807. The amount of mohey you would be entitled 
to would not be enough to enable you to do anything 
very efiective, and it would come to this, that you 
■would have to levy a rate owing to these divisions? — 
We would not like to do that. 

10808. Sir John Colomb. — Y our policy is that the 
Congested Districts Board should pay over to the 
County Council of the County Donegal the proportion 
-of the funds which belongs to the County Donegal 2 — 
Yes. 

10809. I presume the relief of congestion would not 
be worked by the whole Council, but by a Committee 
•of the County Council. Would the Committee of the 
County Council consist of representatives from all 
parts of the county, or of representatives of the con- 
gested portions of the county ? — I think it would work 
in either way. 

10810. You do not attach any importance to that ? — 
If it were an important branch, such as you describe, 
the Committee would be formed of the more prominent 
members of the Council and the men considered 
best adapted for that class of work. 

10811. The County Council would select the best 
men of the county that are acquainted with the Con- 
gested Districts, would they not ? — There are very few 
men on the County Council who do not know the whole 
County Donegal, congested and non-congested. 

10812. That would be a Committee subordinate to 
a County Council? — Yes. 

10813. How would that Committee proceed to carry 
out the migration undertaken by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — By the officers. 

10814. Obviously, you see the difficulty of a Com- 
mittee of a County Council buying land in an area of 
anotlier County Council, and carrying out the work 
of migration from the County Donegal to another 
area in the district of another County Council? — 
They would enter into negotiations with'the owner of 
the land as to the price, and see if it could be- pur- 
chased. 

10815. It is not a case of the owner of the land, 
because whether it is the Congested Districts Board 
or the County Council does not matter. It is the 
machinery to carry out the work I am speaking of. 
How is the general subordinate Committee of the 
County Council of Donegal to carry on arrangements 
for the migration of people from Donegal into Roscom- 
mon or into some other county ? — By making inquiries 
to see if the land could be obtained in the new place 
and purchasing it out. and arranging for the migra- 
tion of the people to it. 

10816. One County Council is to arrange to tran.sfer 
its population into another county. Would not that 
other Council claim to have a voice in it ? — I do not 
see why they should, assuming there is untenanted 
land. 

10817. Would you, as a member of the County 
Council, and having this policy carried out, accept 
the position of the County Council of Mayo sending 
migrants into one of the better parts of Donegal — 
■would you not object? — Yes, it we had inhabitants 
of the county who might be migrated there instead. 

10818. Are you aware that a Committee sat 
in Londonderry to inquire into the workijig of the 
Agriculture Department? — No; I was not officially 
aware of it. I read it in the newspapers. I got no 
notification of it. 

10819. You, the Chairman of the County Council of 
Donegal, did not receive any notice or were not asked 
to give any information bef-ire the Committee 
sitting in Londonderry to inquire into the working of 
the Agriculture Department ? — No. 

10820. Mr. Bryce. — The Chairman alluded a wliile 
ago to the question of subsidising industries with 
public funds, putting them in competition with indus- 
tries existing in other places, and mentioned a shii't 
factory. Are you aware tliat that danger has jirac- 
ticaily emerged into becoming a practical disadvantage 
to a_ great existing industiy — have you heard that the • 
Agricultural Department has subsidised the erection 
of a factory in Armagh which is being conducted by 
a Londonderry firm, and that the Londonderry firm 
•n consequence has ceased to employ as miirh labour 
in Londonderry and tl»e surrounding di.striots, among 
others Inishowen, as otherwise it would have done 


if it had not received this subsidy? — I have not heard 
that. 

10821. The Chairman. — You think there should be 
discretion as to the definition of the area of a Con- 
gested District ?~I think it should be left discre- 
tionary with the Board. 

10822. You would not even confine it to the town- 
land? — I might go that far. 

10823. You would not take it below the townland? 
— No, I would not. 

10824. Even supposing you took the townland as 
the unit, what principle would you lay down as a 
guide for those who had to schedule? — I think the 
existing one, whereby the present portion has been 
sclieduled, leaving out larger holdings. Take Lough 
Esk Electoral Division. Lough Esk was excepted in 
the beginning from being a Congested District in 
consequence of Lough Esk demesne being there, al- 
though it is one of the poorest portions of the 
county. 

10825. Are you content with the present thirty 
shillings limit ?— I think so. I think it is reasonable 
enough. 

10826. If it can be shown that the general popu- 
lation of a townland does not rise above the Ms. 
valuation, yon would schedule it? — Yes. 

10827. Supposing it was over the 30«., and that that 
is owing to the presence of some enriching area, how 
would you deal with it? — Leave it to the ciiscretion 
of the Board whether they would schedule it or not. 
Having regard to that fact, I would leave out the en- 
riching area in the calculation. 

10828. What would you leave out. Everything 
above what? — I did not consider how far you might 
go safely. I would say £10. 

10829. You would leave out of consideration every 
holding above the value of £10? — A farm of land 
valued at £10 is a pretty fair farm. 

10830.' Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not 
consider that farms valued above £10 required special 
treatment ? — No. 

10831. But if you were to exclude large holdings 
from the calculation in deciding whether a division 
should be scheduled or not, what limit would you 
have? — You might go as high as £20. 

10832. The Chairman. — Then, any townland which 
would be under the 30s. limit if it was not for the 
presence of holdings above £20 valuation would be 
scheduled as a congested area ? — Yes. Take Donegal 
at present. The Electoral Division of Donegal, in 
consequence of the town of Donegal being in it, can- 
,not be scheduled, although we have some of the very 
worst land in it, and very poor fai'ins. 

10833. If you tal;e a unit a.s small as the toivnland 
do you not think tlie presence of a demesne or of a 
residential estate affects the condition of the people 
living immediately around it? — (TFitness) — In the 
way of earnings? 

10834. Yes? — It all depends. If you have a resi- 
dent landlord who is employing labour. As a matter 
of fact, thcr-o is no labour employed by resident land- 
lords on l;he demesne lands. 

10635. No resident landlord ever employs labour on 
hi.s demesne lands? — I can give you an instance; 
General White’s estate at Lough Esic. While General 
White was there he had only six acres under cultiva- 
tion cm the estate. 

10836. Are there not such things as gardeners — 
people engaged in gardening, and engaged in connec- 
tion with game? — Those are nearly all brought from 
Scotland. 

10837. You do not bring beaters? — It is not work 
done by a farming population. 

10838. In your view the presence of a resident 
landlord in an area does not increase the wealth of the 
people living arou.od him? — In the first place, we 
have had practically no resident landlords in the 
County Donegal. I never saw the Marquis Conyng- 
ham in my life, and he owns the largest estate in the 
county. I never saw Murray Stewart I s-aw the pre- 
sent Earl of Arran once. 

10839. Sir John Colomb. — You say you would' 
schedule every townland if you found by excluding 
all holdings over £20 that the rateable valuation per 
head was below 30s. Is that it? — Yes. 

10840. Have you looked into the figures through 
all Ireland? — I have not. 

10841. Are you aware xhat you would practically 
be scheduling nearly every county in Ireland ? — No. 
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If you take Donegal, there are poor lands and monn- 
tain lands which would be scheduled, that are exr 
eluded by the rateable value of Donegal town. 

10842. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxnell.— I s it your view 
that a, body like the Congested Districts Board, charged . 
with so much responsibility, might also be. charged 
with the duty of naming, subject to the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant, any area for treatment by tho 
Board ?— That is what I consider ; that it should be 
in their absolute discretion, subject to the. approval 
of the liord Lieutenant. 

10843. Do you mean absolute discretion regardless 
of questions of rateable value or anything of that 
— I think tlie Board should have a discretion, 
but the existing 30«. standard would be a guide to 
the Board. 

10844. Would you think such a Board would not 
be anxious to discover congestion where it does not 
exist? — I think so. 

10845. The Chaiemax. — Y ou are anxious that all 
grass lands should be acquired, if necessary, by com- 
pulsion for operations by the Board in the way of 
migration, and that the Board should be empowered 
to purchase tenant-right in farms on the market i t they 
consider that such farms coild be used for allocation 
among two or three adjoining tenants. May I ask 
how you would propose that the compulsion should be 
carried out in the acquisition of grass lands ? — I sup- 
pose, in the first place, we would want an Act of 
Parliament. The whole question would probably de- 
pend upon the price. I would say that if the owner 
of the grass lands .and the Board could agree witliout 
compulsion it wonhl be very desirable. If they could 
not agree it would be a question of fixing a fair 
price. 

10846. What do you call a fair price to the- land- 
lord ? — It is very difficult to say. Of course, I do not 
think he should get such a sum as, if invested in trus- 
tee securities, would produce his present income. I 
do not think that is a proper basis to go on. 

108-17. What basis would yorx go on? — I think if 
there was an acreable rent fixed upon the land and he 
got the average nnn-iber of years purchase of the saine 
fand in the district, or land of the same quality as 
that whicli is being acquired by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, that it would be a fair price. 

10848. Somebody would go down and see what was 
the fair rent of the holding ? — You have the Land 
Commission going all round putting acreable rents on 
every field on which they fix a rent. On one field 
they put 6s. an acre, on another field 10s. ; on an- 
other 15s., and on anotlier £1— that is with the ten- 
ant’s improvements on it. 

10849. Sir JoHS Colomb. — I s not that the way rent 
is fixed ? — Yes. 

10850. You maintain it is simply a question of the 
number of years’ purchase of the rent? — Yes. 

10851. Do I understand you to say that it would 
be inequitable to pay the owner of the grass lands 
a sum which when invested in the ordinary trustee 
se-curities would simply yield him the same income 
that he had before?— I did not use the word “ inequit- 
able,” but tliat would not be in my opinion^ a 
fair way of arriving at a fair value of the land. You 
are giving him a certain income for what is now an 
uncertain income. The value of the landlord’s in- 
terest in land has gone down 50 per cent, within the 
last twenty-five years. There is no knowing to what 
'it may go down within the next twenty-five. Down 
it has been coming. Down it is coming at the pre- 
sent day. 

10852. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dox-xbll.— T he rents are 
being reduced? — Yes. 

10853. Sir John Coiomb.— W ould you apply the 
same principle to the tenant who makes his living 
out of a grass farm? — No, because the price of tenant- 
right has been going up. 

10854. After all, it is a question of the real value 
of the land. How can you reconcile those two things 
--would you apply a difierent principle to the tenant 
because tenant-right is going up and to the landlord 
because the landlord’s interest is going down — I do 
not understand ? Because the landlord’s interest is 
depreciating. Wliat you want to do is to make an 
income certain which is practically uncertain. Eov in- 
stance, if I got a person to buy out my practice on 


the same terms now, I would- jump at it. I would 
not hold it for. twenty-four hours.. 

10855. We do- not • know -whether the practice is 
going up or down ?-e-I will take it on the present 
income. 

10866. If the State in carrying out a policy for the 
benefit of -the whole community finds it necessary to- 
purchase property from an individual, do you think 
it just or equitable that the individual should be the 
loser and not the State ? — I do not think he would be 
at any less from what I have stated. He might in 
the beginning, for a few years ; - but when you look 
at what might happen in the future, he would be 
making a very good bargain. 

10857. Suppose there is grass land to be acquired,, 
in view of that, according to you, it would be best 
for the landlord to cut up his land and sell it by 
auction to the tenants ? — Yes. 

10858. And he would make a very good thing of it ?' 
— That would depend upon the quantity in the market 
for sale at any time. If he had twenty or thirty 
acres and good competition for it he would get a 
good price for it. 

10869. In that sense is not the landlord’s interest 
in the land in his own hands improving and not 
going down? — It is if you had the people to purchase 
it ; but when yo-ii find land in that state without a 
house on it, if he cuts it up it has no fences in it, 
and unless he goes to' enormous expense, fencing and 
building, he would not sell. If you divide grass 
lands into lots, into lioldings not equipped -with 
liouses or anything else, they will not go to such a 
high price at ail. 

10860. High prices will not be given by adjoining 
neighbours who want to enlarge? — I do not think so. 

10861. The Chairman. — Is there any other point ? 
— Mr. Sutherland has mentioned a Provisional Order 
about piers. We have two piers in Donegal that are 
in a disreputable state. They happen to be vested 
in the Earl of An-an. After some negotiation he 
agreed to give US the piers, vesting them in the County 
Council. Now, when tolls are collected, it is neces- 
sary to get a Board of Trade Order. The piers could 
be put into order for £500. On inquiry, we found it 
would take half the money required for the repair 
of the piers to obtain this Board of Trade Onler; 
This sum we would have to pay out of our own pockets. 
We wrote to the Board of IVade to know what fees 
they would have to receive. They wrote back to say 
their fees would be up to £50. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Your member of Parliament 
could get it through Parliament without any charge. 

10862. Sir John Colomb. — The maximum amount 
you can spend on repairs on roads is fixed by refer- 
ence to the average amount of three years’ expendi- 
ture by the Grand Jury? — Yes. 

10863. There is a margin above that allowed 7 — 
Y'es, 25 per cent. 

10864. Could you get further expenditure allowed by 
asking the sanction of the Local Government Board ? 
— Yes. 

10865. Have you ever asked that body ? — We have, in 
one particular district where the limit of expenditure 
was very small. It took us about two years, asking 
and sending resolutions, before we obtained it. We 
only got it a few months ago. While on this subject 
of roads, I -wish to draw attention to another matter. 
We are bound by law to make roads a certain width. 
In remote districts where a one-cart road would do, 
for turf and the like of that, we must, as the law now 
stands, make a sixleen-foot road. That is an expensive 
way of proceeding, and we think it would be a most 
useful thing if we had power to make narrow roads 
in these mountain districts. There are a number of 
those required in tlie county. 

10866. Do you think if that law were altered that 
in remote regions you could give a great deal more 
assistance to the Congested Districts Board ? — I think 
we could. We could make more roads. Those roads 
were not made in the days of the Grand Jury, and 
our District Councils are attending to them, and that 
is the reason our main roads are not getting more 
attention. 

10867. 3fost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Has the Council 
taken over the works of the Congested Districts Board 
subject to reasonable requiroments ? — Y'-s. 
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10868. The Ck.4IEM.<x. — Y ou are here at the request 
ef the Don^al Rural District Council? — Yes. 

10869. You are Clerk of the Union? — I have been 
Clerk for thirty-five years. 

10870. I understand your view with regard to the 
extension of the scheduled area is that you agree with 
what Mr. Dunlevy has just told us? — I would not go 
so far as to suggest that you should make it tlie town- 
land ; but a great majiy of the EJectoral Divisions 
cn the seaboard have narrow strips running down to 
the sea on which there is some of the best land in 
ihe county, while, running up to the mountains, we 
liave some of the very worst. I think there should 
'be some power in some body to re-arrange those ; and, 
■where you have a group of townlands unscheduled, 
with towjilands on- both sides of them which are 
scheduled, some power to re-arrange those ca.ses. 

^^871. At present some of the electoral areas are 
not scheduled because one end of them has land which 
raises the valuation above the limit ? — Yes. That is 
a typical one (indicafe.? on viap), There are fifty 
miles running along the sea that liave the benefit of 
the Congested Districts Board’s assistance. This has 
as bad or worse land, and yet it is excluded. 

10372. Would you read the definition Tcwnland 
instead of Electoral Division — would that mei.t it? — 
Yes ; but I would not go so far as to say you should 
pick out a townland and schedule it alone, but where 
•there is a group of townlands it should i)e included. 

10873. Have you thought of any definition? — I 
tliink if the Lord Lieutenant or any other body had 
power to consider cases of that sort and act accord- 
ing to discretion, it would do. 

10874. You might leave it to the Lord Lieutenant 
under responsible advice to schedule the areas which 
in his opinion Ije thought should be dealt with by the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Quite so. 

10875. Then the Congested Districts Board would 
fee at liberty to operate outside on the congested area ? 
— Yes. 

10876. And you could well calculate the advantage 
■to the residents in congested areas? — Perhaps I could 
best describe my opinion on tliat by reference to work 
that the Congested Districts Board did which they 
were very severely criticised for doing. When the 
railways in which I am interested in this county were 
made they were practically made running through 
and serving a whole belt of congested areas on that 
coast. They were shut oS from the market town of 
Donegal by a river. There ■was no access to it except 
by a small wooden bridge, the principal station on 
that line. _ The promoters of the railway had no 
money to give an access there, and no power to go 
cutside the limits. For }-ears efforts were being 
made. The ratepayers of these small congested areas 
naturally objected to that taxation. They would 
have been in that isolated position yet but' for the 
•Congested Districts Board, largely influenced by your 
lordship here, who came to our assistance, and gave 
a contribution spread ever several years for that 
bridge. They were subjected to very severe criticism 
for that. The work was just outside the boundaries. 
'There is hardly a soul who has ever seen it who does 
not admit that for the same amount of money they 
could not have got better value, yet T have seen the 
Board abused in pamplilets for that work. 

10877-8. Would you think the Lord Lieutenant 
might also be given power to discliarge an area if the 
■work necessary there were completed?—! certainlv 
think so. 

10879. If the Lord Lieutenant were given power to 
discharge an area from the operations of the Con- 
gested Districts Board when he was advised that tlie 
■work of the Board could be said to be finished in that 
area, then an area, such as you speak of now, which 
required a bridge of that kind, could be scheduled by 
the Lord Lieutenant for a work of that kind, and 
w’hen the ■work was over it could be discharged? — 
That is a very short way of doing it, for the purpose 
of making the required improvement. 

lOMO. Every district that Iras ever ’been scheduled 
remains scheduled ? — Every district scheduled for the 
purpose of the Congested Districts Board ; but an 
exactly similar thing was done for the purpose of 
railway-making, as you suggest should be done for 
the purpose of congested areas. 

10881. Mr. SuTHERL.vXD, — So there is a nreredent 
lor it? — Yes. 

10882. The CHArRM.tx,-- Yonr point would be met 


if there was an arrangement of that kind made? — Mr. Uavid 
Quite so. I'earooii. 

10883. Then you go on to a paragraph in your 
precis which deals with the purchase of land. You say, 
of course, small holdings ought to be enlarged, which 
is what we are all agreed upon ; and then you say 
that unless the law against sub-division is vigorously 
enforced, the benefits will be but temporary. Then 
you proceed to say you think the Congested Districts 
Board should have power to purcliasc the tenant-right 
of holdings for the purpose of enlarging even when the 
fee could not be secured at the same time. Do you 
suggest that the Congested Districts Board should 
have the power of purchasing the tenant-right of a hold- 
i)ig for the purpose of dealing with sub-dirisiesn, or is 
that a separate item ? — It is entirely separate. The 
purchase I have suggested of tenant-right holdings is 
where a group of small farms are. I think if you 
could even get one of those men in the middle to sell 
his tenant-right, or exchange it for a holding where 
you could migrate him to, that a great deal could be 
done. Because there is a feeling against removing 
away in the great bulk of tlie inhabitants. That feel- 
ing adheres after they emigrate, and tliey think of 
coming back again. Men send over here to their 
friends to look out for a little holding for tliem, and 
they will stipulate that it must be in their native 
parish. Years and years in America do net get rid 
of the idea, 

10884. The Board on buying the tenant-right 
of a holding should proceed to hand over that 
holding t.o the next man to enlarge his hold- 
ing?— As a general rule, I think it would work 
out. The fancy prices that have been talked of 
■have been the result of small holdings being 
offered for sale where the man on each side is anxious 
to get hold of it, and the two men compete against 
eacli other. If tliey knew the Board had power and 
was willing to buy it up and divide it between them, 
the full value would be given, but none of the inflated 
ruinous prices would be given. Competition would be 
wiped away, and the Board would get it at a reason- 
able value at which to divide it amongst those men. 

"With reference to the fixing of the price, I could not 
better describe my own ideas than by telling you what 
I see occurring in the Land Commission Court. 

There was a Land Commissioner came down into this 
country, and I may call it a fad, but in every case 
where a local valuer gave evidence of what his idea 
of the fair rent would be, this particular Commis- 
sioner always asked what would the tenant-right be, 
and whether they had any figure. Frequently they 
had, and they were high figures. The particular man 
I have in my mind asked — Dees not the rent affect 
Uie price. I do not think it does. What does affect 
it is the amount of money the man who wants the 
land has in his pocket or can borrow. That is, as a 
general rule, what affects the fixing of the tenant- 
right value of the small bits of land in this country, 

10885. That is the men living on each side of the 
l;olding ? — Yes, 

10886. How is the Board going to get the money back 
unless it can get the fee and establish the man as a 
tenant purchaser ? — These would not be large Some- 
times. I don’t loiow wlij^ it could not be recouped by 
getting a personal security- as in the ease of the price 
of a boat which is a much more easily removed article. 

I would make them as loans to the parties who would 
get the land, The landlord would be only too de- 
lighted to allow the amalgamation. 

10887. Your idea is we should give this monev as 
a loan for the purchase of holdings, and that you 
should have guaiantees to enable you to be repaid 
from the men whose holdings are enlarged ?— Quite so. 

In very many cases he gets money from the bank or 
some money lender at a niinous rate of ijiterest ; of 
he would be greatly served by getting it in this way. 

10888. What are you going to do with the man whose 
tenant right you buy up. 'You have to take him and 
put him in a new place? — There would be two cases. 

The ma.u who wants_ to sell and gets those exhorfaitaiit 
prices. There is this undue competition for this bit 
of land. I would give them the monsy and let them 
go. But in the other cose if you could induce them 
to give up the land and remove to land acquired 
somewhere else, I think you can sell there. You won’t 
induce most of them to go but you will here and 
there. 
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10889. Do you thijik a system of that kind, where 
•you cannot get the fee, would be more satisfactory 
than dealing with the estate through the medium of 
compulsory purchase? — Compulsory purchase would 
be very dilTicult to carry out. My personal views are 
against the idea of compulsion. 

10890. Because you don’t like the idea of compul- 
sion being applied, or because in practice it is difficult 
to work out I — For both reasons. In practice it would 
be very difficult to work out. I think you can hardly 
put it into operation without paying an enormously 
high price for the land that you compulsorily acquire. 
I iiave a great deal of experience of buying land for 
railway purposes. I know wo have always to pay an 
enormous price. 

10891. The price is the difficulty ? — That is the diffi- 
culty. 

10892. If you had ever to fall back on compulsion 
do you consider it would be a fair thing to apply com- 
pulsion if you gave the landlord his net income ? — I 
think there are very few landlords at the present 
moment would object to part with their lands on 
these terms. Some — for instance, Mr. Bustard — I 
really think will not agree to sell no matter what 
ofier they have, but 1 think there are very few land- 
lords at the present moment who would not be pre- 
pared to sell on the terms mentioned. 

10893. Mr. SuniEni.AND. — You would only need to 
apply the compulsion to that gentleman? — If you 
applied his net income for the last ten years it would 
be represented by a number of noughts with a dot 
before them. He has not attempted to collect any 
rent for tenanted land for ten years, up to this year. 
He sued for them this j'ear. I saw two clergymen 
trying to arrange terms. I saw him ofiered what 
would constitute liberal terms, and he would not take 
them. Two days afterwards he accepted half tliese 
terms. 

10894. Why does not he collect any aent? — I 
cannot say. I am agent for a small property 
near his and the tenants do not want to pay any rent 
because his rents were not being paid. Here are 
the area and valuation of his holding.* On Brenter 
there is a great scope of grazing land, but it is not by 
any means good land. It is blue tilled bottom. By a 
mistaken view, that agriculturists held some years 
ago, tliat because sub-soiling is good in some places 
it is good everywhere they dug up the blue tilling and 
buried the small quantity of soil below. I tliink it 
will never be good land again; but it is much more 
suitable for reclamation than deep bc^Iand. 

10895. Most Rev Dr. O’Donkell. — C ut-away bog 
is suitable ? — If you can bring it down to within 
eighteen inches of the sub-soil you can reclaim it pro- 
fitably. 

10896. The Chaieman. — Y ou dislike sub-d'vision ? — 
Yes, but it almost passes the wit of man to prevent 
it. I'he landlords could not prevent it because they 
would not hear of it until it was too late. In tlie 
first instance a son would marry and bring a wife 
into the house with the old couple. They would be 
there until some dispute arose, and either a room was 
built at the end of tire house or the house was divided. 
The young couple would go into it and the landlord 
would never hear of sub-division until some bigger 
TOW than usual would get up, and they would tell the 
agent or landlord. 

10897. Mr. Sutherianp. — D o you mean to say a 
house could be erected on the landlord’s property with- 
out it coming to his knowledge ? — Most certainly. I 
have seen a house rising. I had my suspicions as to 
what the house was rising for ; he was building a 
barn. Then away in these mountain districts the 
agent or landlord would not see tlie place for years. 
So long as the rent was punctually paid they were not 
much bothered ; but I can assure you the landlord or 
agent would first hear of the sub-division when they 
would quarrel. 

10898. 'The Citatejian. — I s there any law against 
sub-division now? — Yes. A landlord could evict for 
sub-division now. It is a breach of the statutory con- 
ditions imposed upon the tenant in fixing the fair 
Tent, and the fair rent order is discharged if there is 
an attempt to sub-divide. 

10899. But it is not enforced because of the local 
feeling against it? — It is not enforced because of the 
local feeling against it. From some of the questions to 
Major Hamilton I noticed the Commission seem to 
think the change took place from the Act of 1881. It 


was the Local Government Act of 1898. Prior to tbe- 
Act of 1898 if the landlord permitted sub-division he 
had to pay the entire poor-rate. The entire poor- 
rate fell on the landlords in all cases where the valua- 
tion fell below £4, and therefore he had a pecuniary 
interest in not allowing holdings to be made so 
small as to go below the £4 limit. By the Act ol 
1898 he was relieved of the duty of paying that rate. 
Therefore, in order to get his rents more readily from, 
the dual holders ho has, in many cases, permitted 
sub-division where he would not do so before. 

10900. Mr. SuTKBRLASD. — On whom is the onus of 
preventing sub-division. Not on anyone except the 
landlord. I believe in cases of purchase the Land 
Commission ofier a small reward to the rate collector 
to inform them of cases in which there is sub-division, 
but I believe it will be a failure. There is .such re- 
pugnance CO what they call an informer in this country 
that tliero are very few rate collectors who will ©U; 
so that tfio tenant piircliascrs will suii-divide witJiout 
the Land Commission knowing anything about it. 

10901. The Chairman. — Do you see auy way in. 
which sub-division could be checked? — It is royally 
very difficult. If the landlord could not find it out 
when he was collecting the rents direct from tlie ten- 
ants it will be far more difficult for the Land Commis- 
sion, who only get the rents through the bank, to 
find it out; and how it can be found out unless by 
some system of occasional inspection I canuoc imagine. 

10902. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Would you re- 
commend inspection ? — I would be slow to recommend 
anytliing that would cause expense, but I don’t see 
auy otlier possible way of ascertaining that all tlie 
obligations of the tenant are complied witli. All tlic 
paying is done through the bank. 

10903. Tlie Chairman. — You think on estates pur- 
chased by the tenant through the medium of the State 
tile Land Commission should institute periodical in- 
spection to see that the holdings are as they were when 
the money was advanced ? — I think it would be very 
desirable. 

10904. .ind the same thing should apply to estate 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board? — Yts. 
In the earlier years at all events; because the Con- 
gested Districts Board is more likely to find it out than 
the Land Commission, because they have men going 
round. 

10905. You say it would be a most desirable thing 
if some means could be adopted to encourage tillage on 
small holdings ; the tendency of recent years in this 
county has been to let even small holdings run into 
grass, and there is a consequent change in tlie manner 
of living of the occupiers whereby they live almost en- 
tirely on bought food instead of on the produce of 
their holdings? — That is a fact. Even the smallest 
holdings ai'e going out of tillage. 

10906. Do you mean little faicus of five and six acres 
and so on? — Certainly. A gi'eat many of the small 
holders axe not at all raising food enough for their own 
families cQi the farm, and are more and more coming 
to live on bread and tea. 

10907. What do they do? — Keep a cow and rear a 
calf. Nothing is paving them better now than rearing 
a calf and selling the young beast. It is what is really 
paying the rent. 

10908. Tliey think it better to rear a calf and let tlie 
lap.d go into grass tl'.an break it np and grow what you 
ivont even though that may entail purchasing the 
necessaries of life from tlie shoji ? — Of course, the cause 
of that, I imagine, is that bone iuid sinew are going 
anuy, .and none but the old people are left behind. 

10909. And they adopt .a lazy method of running 
their farms ? — Yes. 

10910. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The strong 
people who could till the land go to America in such 
numbers that those who remain behind won’t equally 
exert themselves upon it? — Yes. 

10911. The Chairman. — Are there other explanations 
too? — I don’t know of any otlier explanation than 
that. It pays them better without effort. It rc'quires 
work to keep land in tillage. Tli© young people won’t 
stay .at home. The tendency is to emigrate. 

10912. If it pays them better why do you want to 
stop them? — It is not good for the pcopie to change 
their manner of living, and instead of living on the 
produce of their farms live on what they buy in shops. 

10913. If they make more money by the method 


* See p. 248. 
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whicli they are adopting you cannot force them into 
a method which is practically out o£ date? — I don’t 
tliink you could force them, but you might induce 
them. 1 think it would be within the operations of 
the Congested Districts Board to offer prizes for a pro- 
portion of land under tillage. 

10914. Sir John Colomb. — In view of your opinion 
as to the tendency to give up tillage and go into grass 
let me ask you this questioai: do-you think migrants 
going on grass lands or planted on grass lands will till 
the land or keep it in grazing? — Certainly I would not 
be di^osed to improve their holdings for them and 
give them to them on terms tiiat would be a cost to 
public funds unless on condition that they treated 
them in an ordinM'y good fanning style, with rotation 
of crops and so on. 

10915. You are csf opinion that if people were mi- 
grated on to those grass lands it should be part of the 
covenants that those lands should be worked in. a cer- 
tain proportion under rotation of crops? — Certainly- 

10916. Your opinion is tiiat the only effect of 
breaking up grass lands and dividing them among 
tenants 'will be that grass lands will be held by a 
greater number of tenants insteail of by one grazier ? — 
I am quite satisfied of that. 

10917. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxmell.— Y ou till a great 
deal yourself? — A great deal, and any land I have that 
is capable of tillage I go over it from time to lime. I 
have too much to go over in a four-course rotation, but 
I do go over it. 

10918. Has emigration gone on at such a rate tiiat 
you find it difficult to obtain the necessary labour for 
tillage? — Personally I liave not experienced that diffi- 
culty, but 1 know that it is a difficulty they experience. 

10919. Sir John Coi.omu. — Do you consider that the 
grazing lands cuF Ireland are an economic necessity to 
providefor the keeping of the young stock sold by the 
small holders until they are ready for the market over 
the water. Is it not tlie case tiiat the small man 
cannot Iieep his dry stock over a year or so? — He can 
obtain such a price for tiiem at one and a lialf years 
old that it is not woitli liis while to keep them over. 

10920. W liere Jo they go ? — They all go to England 
practically, and Scotland. 

10921. .A.tonce? — They do ; generally to York. York 
swallows up seven-tenihs of tlie store cattle sent out 
of this country'. 

10922. Can you give me any idea of the ages? — The 
store cattle bought there are largely smaller and older 
leasts. It is the class of cattle tiiat are piinoipally 
grazed on our poor mountainous districts. 

10923. On the grazing lands? — ^^Very largely on tlie 
mountain lands. None of the .small farmers in this 
country are so well off as the irmn -a'lio lias a bit of 
arable land about the house and a considerable tract 
of mountain grazing attached to it- 

10924, The CHAiRiiAN. — You tell us tiiat the ten- 
dency in this part of the world is gradually to abandon 
arable for grass, land and they now look to ihe sale of 
the calf for the purpose of paying the rent ; at what 
age is that calf sold ?— Younger and younger, year 
after year. 

10925. The youngest being a year? — The youngest 
being three months or two months. 

10926. What is tlie oldest — a year and a iialf ?— Tiie 
cattle of tlie mountain districts, a good many of them, 
do not come to maturii.y as two-year olds. I am 
buying two-year olds at the present moment to run 
over the winter. 

10927. Are ail those calves, from two yeai-s down to 
a few montl'.s, sold to go to England and Scotland ? — 
Not the very young calves. TIio young ones are moved 
southwards towards Sligo and Leitrim. 

10928. What ago are those?— Some of them are so 
young that they are brought away in carts. 

10929. Up to wiiat age? — Up to oue and a half or 
two years old. 

10930. If a man sells a calf at one and a iialf or two 
yeatw old it is sent straight to England ; he .sells it to 
a man who will take it straight to Great Britain ?-— 
Or some of the larger holders like myself who 'will 
winter them and turn them out fatter next year. 

10931. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNm.i,. — What would you 
winter them on? — On the mountain land, I winter 
them inside. On the lowlands iiiey are out at night. 
There is pretty good shelter with tunber and so on. 
We give them hay during the day time. 

10932. The Chairman. — Up to a year and fitk-en 


months these beasts you tell us of are sold to go to jg j<jQg 
Sligo, Roscommon, and so on ? — Yes. ’ L 

10933. If you pui-ehased those lands for the purpose Mr, David 
of migraticai, and migrated tenants from this part of Pearsou. 
the world on to those lands, do you think that would 
have any effect upon the market for these young beasts 
which are bred in the district?— No. The effect would 
l>e iuappi-eciablc-. Tiie number bought for grazing 
locally, as compared with those sent away, is very 
small. 

10934. Sir John CoLOMii- — If the young stock, before 
they are old enough to be sent to the other side of 
tho water are bought and put on grazing lands in 
Leitrim, Roscommon, and elsewhere, and you break 
up those lands, wliere would the young stock go ? — • 

What I say is, that the number going that way as com- 
pared with the number going across the water is so 
small that it would not aj)preciably affect the price. 

10935. Mr. BavcE. — Those lands in the counties 
of Westmeath, Meath, and so on axe at present entirely 
used for tlie young cattle which is sold from the poorer 
lands? — None of che class of cattle bought 'in this coun- 
try are good enough for such land as you have de- 
scribed in Meath and some of the better counties, but 
some of them go up to Leitrim and Sligo. 

10936. But they arc- sent do the rich lands I have re- 
ferred to from Mayo and Galway ?— They may go from 
the west, but from this part of the country there is no 
trade. 

10937. Even these very young cattle go straight to 
England and Scotland? — No; they are bought by the 
small holders here in Bailyshannon and round about 
to complete the rearing of them. They will keep chero 
for a year and a half. 

10938. Suppose these grazing lands, when broken up 
for distribution among farmers from the Congested 
Districts, were applied mainly to tillage what would 
become of those young cattle? — Probably more would 
go to England. I would not be able to say. 

10939. Mr. SuTHEniAND. — Could not a man rear 
more cows then ? — If a man goes in for cow-keeping at 
all he is glad to gee more calves than he can rear. You 
will find all the farmers anxious to buy these calves 
from the men who cannot keep them. 

10940. Therefore, there would be a demand for these 
young cattle if these large farms were broken up ? — 

I should think chei-e would. 

10941. Sir John Colomb.— Where do the buyers 
come from who buy these cows ? — Derry and Strabane, 
and they sometimes come down from north Connaught 
looking for cattle, but the quantity iliey buy is small 
compared with what goes across the water. Some of the 
largest caitle dealers in Ireland in the immediate 
neighbourhood, trade entirely across the charnel. One 
of the largest traders in Ireland is wichin four miles 
of her© — Dunkineely. His trade is practically entirely 
with York. 

10942. What aged cattle would he send away ? — 
One-and-a-half-ycar-olds. 

10943. What would become of these cattle if there 
was noc the grass land to maintain them in the inter- 
val before they reached that age ? — I don’t suppose for 
a moment you would sou much change in the grazing 

10944. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You go in 
strongly for mi.xed farming ? — I do, decidedly. I 
think it is the only way in which a small farmer can 
live comfortably. 

10945. You have glass for yoiir catcle, and give a 
great deal of employment with your tillage ? — Yes. 

With regard to industries I think it would be a good 
thing if there could be any way devised of utilising 
che local wool. Messis. Moreton have done an enor- 
mous amount of good in the county, but they are 
practically using no n.ative wool. I think if some 
means could be devised of spinning our wool and weav- 
ing it it would be an enormous advantage to us. It 
is a class of induscry that certainly tho Congested Dis- 
tricts Board might assist in, but certainly I agree 
with those who say it should be done if possible by 
assisting local effort. 

10946. The Chairman. — On that subject do you 
think it would be proper for a body like the County 
Council to subsidise out of public funds a factory 
which was in direct competition with other factories 
run by private enterprise? — Certainly not. 

10947. Don’t you imagine it would lead to a fierce 
outcry?— I am quite sure it would. I have no faich 
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’ L ' luavy, that the County Council could supei'sede the 

Mr. DavH Congested Districca Board. 

I'csrsoii, 10948. Does not it enable yon to see the con- 

siderable difierence between funds being given 
to aid the formation of industries by a body 
like the Congested Districts Board who are 
definitely created for the purpose, and a body 
like the County Council who would of necessity have 
to vote funds from the rates? — Undoubcedly. I don’t 
think it would work at all. Members would be sub- 
mitted to all sorts of local pressure and local influence 
would be brought to bear, and no matter what they 
did they would be accused of acting with partiality 
in this, that, or the other case. 

10949. Sir John Colomb. — Therefore, am I right 
in concluding that you hold strongly to the opinion 
that any body charged with the business the Congested 
Districts Board has to do should be removed out of the 
arena of party strife and local pressure? — I do, most 
unquestionably. I even think the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are not so far wrong in saying that the inspec- 
tors should not be taken fium among the people among 
whom they are to inspect. 

10950. Do you see no advantage in a case like that 
which we have heard of to-day, in reference to butter- 
making, poultry-rearing — do you see no advantage in 
local knowledge? — I think it is very doubtful. The 
question of a prophet not having honour in his own 
country is very largely applicable among us — the pre- 
sent company certainly escepted. 

10951. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Suppose that were 
•allowed, would you consider the distinction of Parlia- 
mentary divisions should be quite enough ? — I dare- 
say it might, but with a Department like the Agricul- 
tural Department there is no reason why anybody with 
the necessary ability could not have employment found 
for him in a neighbouring county, and on the whole 
I lie work would be better done; and more attention 
would be paid to strangers than to people who were 
regarded as neighbours. 

10952. Would not one from Inishowen be a stranger 
here ? — Yes. 

10953. Knowledge of Irish in some districts would 
5'o very important? — I am sure it would. 

10954. Mr. Suthebland. — You have heard instances 
of the other public positions in which there was no 
such limitation; do you think the danger would be 
greater in the case of these instructors ? — I think it 
would in this respeet, that the people would not pay 
the same attention. I quite agree with his lordship, 
that if you have a person from Inishowen here that 
would remove the difficulty that is in my mind. 

10955. Is the schoolmaster not an official who exer- 
cises a great deal of authority 1 — Yes ; but I think 
•the tendency is more and more to have a schoolmaster 
not from the locality. I think school managers are 
trying as hard as they can to get teachers who do not 
'belong to the locality. 

10956. The Ch.aiuman. — Y'ou say you think so:ne at- 
tempt should be made to have a systematic introduc- 
tion of fresh seeds, potatoes, and oats ? — 1 do, my lord ; 
for years I liave carried it out myself with the very 
greatest advantage, and I believe that if some systema- 
tic arrangements were in operation for the introduc- 
tion of small quantities of seed, even an interchange 
of the same class of seed from one locality to another, 
it would liave good effect. 

10957. How could this be done; do you think it 
could be done through the Parish Committees ? — I know 
in my locality we found wlien supplying seeds through 
the Board of Guardians very great difficulty in some 
cases in insisting on getting our supplies outside the 
county. If a farmer with more than his neighbours 
had a big stock of potatoes he would try to bring in- 
fluence on the local Guardians to buy from him, 
whereas I always urged the Board to go outside the 
district altogether and to get as great a change in 
blood, as I might call it, as they do in cattle. 

10958. Could the Parish Committees obtain seed 
from anybody outside the county altogether? — I dare- 
say they could; I think the Parish Committees have 
done esceilent work. 

109S9. Do you see any other body except the Parish 
Cominittee? — I may say I would rather not have any- 
thing to do with it. but I don’t see why the bodies that 
have been entrusted with a large expenditure on seed 


might not be entrusted with a small expenditure : tie 
Boards of Guai-dians carried out the sale of seed. • 

10950. That was in connection with relief of dis- 
tress ? — Tliat is quite true. 

10961. At such a time yon bring into operation 
machinery which is lying practically donnant in more 
prosperous times, but will tlie Board of Guardians 
undertake to encourage people to keep on as yon may 
call it changing the potato seed, and iniprowing the 
class of potatoes: den't you think that requires more 
constant touch with the people than Boards of Guar- 
dips could possible exercise ?— Unless the Parish Com- 
mittee were assisted by the Oooigestsd Districts Board 
I don’t believe they would be in a position to get the 
ped from outside : the present parties would not allow 
it, and they -would not be in touch with the markets. 
I think at l«ist they would want the advice of the In- 
spector, say, of the Congested Districts Board as to 
•where they could best get the seed and that sort of 
thing. 

10962. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnet.i,. — Subject to that, 
miglit not they be settled as Lord Dudley suggests? — 
Yes. 

10963. They could help at all events ?— Yes. 

10964. The Chairman. — And tiie alternative to the 
Parish Committees is the Boards of Guardia-ns? — I can- 
not_ thinlc of any other existing local body tliat could 
•<lo it, possibly it might be done through the medium of 
the agricultural banks -vvliere they arc. 

10S65. So you think spraying ought to be carried 
out? — Yes ; 1 think the immunity of the crop from dis- 
•tase during the last few years has tended ■towards 
neglect, and not only n^lect of spraying altogether, 
but the manner of doing it eveti by those who 
do it, I have noticed myself going througlt the country 
that they have been more an<l moi'e giving the spray- 
ing from the top, which is perfectly useless. It is the 
under side of the plant, the leaf, ■that requires protec- 
tion. If it is properly sprayed from below the spray 
u’ill be driven up enough to fall back again. They got 
preless in tlieir manner, and some of them neglected 
it, and the result was disastrous this j-ear. 

10966. How would you say this should be enforced ? 
— I cannot suggest any way except what they adopted 
at first when they introduced it; the' officers of the 
•Congested Districts Board might help. Of course, this 
means an expenditure of money that at first looks as 
if it were not necessary, and if jifter two or tliiee 
v ears people take that view they will run the risk. 

10967. Some people have advocated compulsory 
spraying before us : do you tliink that practicable ? — 
I would be afraid ; -we don’t like coercion in Ireland. 

10968. Mr. Sutherland. — Independently of the im- 
munity from the blight would spraying in 'your opinion 
pay the farmer to do it?— I tliink it docs. ’ I tliink the 
potato retains its vigour longer and grows to better 
maturify if it is sprayed than if it is neglected. 

10969. Tlio CiiATRMAN. — I understand you agree 
W'ith the witness who has just given evidence with re- 
gard to the creameries : you think there is too muck 
competition? — I think it has been ruinous in some 
parts of the county. I will give you an instance : the 
very one Mr. Dunleavy was talking about. I remem- 
ber the Irish Agricultural Organisation .Society’s repre- 
sentaiive coming to Donegal He gave a positive 
pledge in my own hearing to a meeting in Donegal if 
they went Tdgorously to work and started a creaineiy 
there he would guarantee that none would be permitted 
witliin five miles. They went away and worked away, 
but before they had it compljted the same man had 
laid out grounds for another creamery witliin two 
miles 

10970. Mr. Sutherland. — You mean the man who 
gave j-oii the guarantee?— The same man ; he is not in 
the service of the iSociety now. Pierce competiticn 
has been set up between these creameries supposed to 
be co-operative : competition to get 'the milk and com- 
petition to get the markets for the butter. 

10971. Sir JoitN Coloiib. — Do you mean to say that 
both these creameries are under the same auspices, the 
Agricultural Organisation Society? — Yes; and plans 
were supplied and the buildings supervised both by tlie 
same body. 
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10972. The Chaibuai;. — W as the suggestion that the 
first creainei 7 could not deal with the milk? — ^It was 
not ; there was another creamery six miles away. They 
were jealous of this on© in Donegal. They rushed in 
to get possession of the ground, and the Society en- 
couraged tliein. 

10973. Mr. Sotheiilak.o. — C ompetition apart, do you 
think the creameries have don© good, to the industry? — 
I quit© agree in some ca^s the butter such as Mr. 
Dunleary describes wouid be preferable, but unques- 
tionably yoii want a much greater price for the cream- 
ery butter, because you cannot with the small churning 
hare an uniform quality. Large buyers will not give 
orders for butter unless can roly on the quality 
of th© butter Leing uniform, and they cannot have that 
in the case of the cottage-made butter. 

10974. The- creamery has secured that ? — Th© cream- 
ery has secured that. 

10975. Does’ that counterbalance competition? — 
I don’t think it does, because the result is the Societies 
won’t be succ^ful, therefere they are not able to give 
a price for the milk that they would be able otherwise 
to do. 


10976. Tlie Chairma.n. — Besides, there is no reason ^(5 

why you should not have an uniform quality in the ' L 

absence of competition? — ^Yes, ihe Society encourage Mr. David 
far too many competing creameries. One churning Pearson, 
centre would be quit©: enough in an area of ten miles’ 
radius. 

10077. Most Rev. Dr; 0’Do^■Kt^L.— Is a great deal 
lost to some cef the cottagers in the Congested -4.reas 
owing to the fact that the people have no proper means- 
of keeping thedr mDk and butter? — There is no doubt 
about that. 

10978. What would you sugge^ where there are no 
creameries? — Our Parish Committee have encouraged 
the providing of smail dairies, and they have got some 
of them provided. 

10979. They give prizes for dailies? — They are not 
giving prizes, but they are giving a percentage of the 
cost. 

10980. Otherwise it would be difficult io get the thing 
erected ? — Yes ; for every pound given from the Con- 
gested Districts Board another five or six pounds would 
be spent on the improvements. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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C oLOMB, K.O.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Angus 
Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary 


Mr. Thomas Molloy examined. 


Oct. 17, 

Mr. Thdiims 
Molloy, 


10981. Sir John Colomb. — What is your address? 
— I am Stationraaster on the Burtonport Railway 
at Foxhall. 

10982. Tell the Commission what you wish to tell 
them? — What occurs to me is, a good many of the 
witnesses appear to evade the largeness of the ques- 
tion you are dealing with, Tiiere is no ques- 
tion about it the country at large thinks there 
are two many boards in the country, and the 
impression is that one board could deal with 
the whole question of land and industries. My own im- 
pression is that there should be a land board formed, 
and that all your present Congested Districts Board 
representatives, all the members of the present Con- 
gested Districts Board should go over to that new 
body, which could take up the whole question 
of the land whether congested or otherwise. Of 
course their powers and duties would be very much in- 
creased, and naturally the money would require to 
be increased in proportion. I would think in order 
to handle the thing properly they should get posses- 
sion of all congested areas, no matter whether they are 
in present scheduled districts or not ; and also they 
should possess themselves of all the grass lands 
tlu'oughout the country : then they would be able to 
lind an outlet for the congestion. I saw it stated that 
the people would give up their small farms for the 
purpose of migration — that they might be expected 
to give them up at a sacrifice. 

10983. At a sacrifice ? — Yes, something below the 
market value. I would not agree with that. 

10984. Mr. Sutheel.and. — ^Y ou are directing your 
attention to an argument that was never used before 
us. They were not asked to sacrifice, they were asked 
to profit ? — 1 merely saw the newspaper report of 
'Canon MacFaddon's evidence. 

10985. Sir John Colomb. — You need not mind that 
because nobody has suggested, nor has the question 
been mooted, that small holders should make a sacri- 
fice ; it is the other way round, that they should get 
a benefit? — I know there is a benefit before them, but 
what they are leaving behind them they should 
not look back on with the idea that they had made a 
•sacrifice. I would give them the full market value 
•of the holdings they were leaving to help them in the 
holdings tliey were going to. Take the Gweedore dis- 
trict in this county and The Ros.ses ; in my opinion 
two out of every throe of those families ought to 
be migrated. 

10986. Do you think two out of every three ought 
to be offered an inducement to induce them to leave 
•and go elsewhere? — Y'es, and you will still have quite 
enough behind. That leads up to the question of the 
housing. When you amalgamate these small farms 
that you migrate the men from there will probably .be 
new Jiouses built to meet tlie new requirements of 
the larger holdings, 

10987. Let the Commission understand this ; do 
you mean where there are two Jioldings, and it is 
resolved to amalgamate them, and one man is induced 
to go away, there would be two houses, one on each 
holding ; or do you mean to tlirow these down ar.d 
build a new one? — If a building became necessary it 


should .be in a more healthy situation and of a 'better 
class than the previous one ; but according to what I 
say there should be three farms to make one; I m.'an 
that three farms should be put into one. We 
require that in order to increase the holdings sub- 
stantially. 

10988. You mean in The Rosses district in order 
to produce this efiect at least three farms should 
be thrown into one ? — Quite so ; I am not sure if you 
understand my point about throwing all the work 
ujwn the one board — the work of the Estates Com- 
missioners, 'the work of the Congested Districts Board 
and the work of the Agricultural Department. The 
one Board could find work enough for the staffs of the 
three existing departments for the next twenty years. 

10989. You would amalgamate all these boards ? — 
Y’es, and I believe I express the opinion of the 
common run of the community when I say that. 

10990. It is common knowledge that many people 
hold that view, but it would be more useful if you 
could tell the Commission why you are dissatisfied 
with the existing system of three departments from 
your own knowledge of -the locality, and why the 
three boards should be amalgamated ? — As regards 
the practical working of it I have no personal know 
ledge, but it is evident there must be overlapping, 
and there must be places neglected, and that every 
one of the departmen-ts does not appear to have 
sufficient power as the matter stands now. 

10991. Am I to understand you have come here 
to make suggestions, but that you have no personal 
knowledge of how things are worked at this present 
moment ? — Of this particular phase of the question 
I have not, but of a good many other things I have. 

10992. Have you got a knowledge of the working in 
this district of the Coj^ested &stricts Board ? — ^In 
a genera] way I have. 

Have you got local knowledge of the working of 
the Agricultural Department in this district? — In a 
general way I have. 

10993. Have you got local knowledge of the work- 
ing of the Estates Commissioners in this district? — 
No, I have not. That is perhaps all I can say on 
tlie question of the boards, that one central body 
should deal with the whole question. As regards the 
industries I say no new industries should be started 
so as to hurt any existing one. Of course that is 
plain enough, The next thing would be, none should 
be started which would be likely to break down in a 
little while ; there should .be a prospect of success. 
But -with these conditions satisfied anything that 
could be done ought to be done. To my mind there 
is an opening for boot factories all over the country 
provided you are able to produce your boots as cheap 
and as good as the imported boots. 

10994. Provided you are able to produce boots 
locally as good and at the same price as the imported 
ones? — Yes, I think there is room for boot factories 
which would lead to the efitablishment of tanneries. 
I think if the people produced corn to a greater ex- 
tent than they do there would be room also for small 
corn mills. 
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10995. Is there much corn grown in this district ? 
— A fair share, but I think it might be much larger. 
1 think they might have less bullocks and more corn 
■with advantage to themselves, and they could make 
their own meal, and for the matter of that their own 
flour. Our woollen mills are excellent, but the quality 
•of our cloth is of too good a class, and consequently is 
too high a price for the common run of our people. 
I think if there ■were mills established that would 
meet this requirement, and would make a cheap class 
of cloth that wo.iJd meet the poorer class of people 
•sucli mills ■would live and thrive. 

10996. You ■wish to establish mills to make an in- 
ferior article ■with inferior wool for local competition ? 
— To meet the poorer class of people. Congestion 
might bo largely relieved by giving people a better 
education than they get. I think the fact of people 
not being educated leads them to live in the Congested 
Districts to a greater extent than they might do, and 
consequently they su'b-divide. If they were educated 
they would have higher principles and a higher spirit, 
and ■would not sub-divide in the same way. 

10997. You are a stationmaster and you are brought 
in contact with the people? — I lived among them 
thirty years all over this county. 

10998. Is it your general impression that the people 
are more backward in Donegal than in the other 
parts of Ireland? — ^My knowledge is that thirty years 
ago this sub-division was much more prevalent than 
lajtberly. The people in the wilds of Donegal naturally 
are very bright. They are mu'di brighter than the 
■people of the lowlanids of Donegal, but they hati no 
opportunity of getting eduoation. They are availing 
of the National Schools with advantage, and this ■tends 
to prevent sub-division. It puts a better spirit into 
them ; they see they have the ])ower of living else- 
where, which is not the case vritb the uneducated. 
When the uneducated eanigrate they fail lo enter into 
the joys of ■their surroundings, and yearn for their 
native place, ■which they return to, and oau^ conges- 
tion and sub-division. With the educat^ed it is quite 
different, and sub-division is diminishing ss education 
is increasing. 

10999. Is it your opinion the effect of the Nation, il 
school education diminishes the tendency to sub- 
divide? — Yes. 

11000. Then you think the ■tendency to sub-divide 
is lessening ? — Gertaijily ; and what is more, although 
the land is more valuable from the security cf the 
tenure given than formerly, yet the land hunger is not 
half what it ■was thirty years ago in the County 
Donegal. The greed to buy at any cost i-s not so great. 

11001. Have you read the evidence given before this 
Commission ? — Yes. 

11002. Are you aware your opinion is in contradic- 
tion to the evidence we have received as to the 
enormously high price that is given for land ? — T agree 
that the price is high still, but it is not by any 
means what it was thirty years ago, and it is doubt- 
ful to me if it is more than it was -twenty years ago. 

11003. Can you give us examples of what small 
holdings would fetch thirty years ago? — I did not 
come prepared with statistics, but, undoubtedly, it 
i.s in my mind, and I know it to be a fact (tlieie is no 
question in the world about it), the prices weav greater 
and the competition was greater thirty }'ears .ago than 
is now the case. 

n004. You are only prepared to give a general 
opinion, but you cannot give any concrete fact to 
enable us to estimate whether your opinion is sound 
or not? — I think you will have no difficulty in verify- 
ing my statement. There is one thing that you might 
be interested in — the social progress of the people. 
I think they have improved wonderfully within the 
last thirty years in -this county, and from every point 
of vietv they are better th.an they were formerly. T.ake 
the question of railways, thirty years ago 

11005. The Commission know all about that, but 
what the Commission would like to know is, is the 
standard of living here higher now than it was 
thirty years ago ? — It is. 

11006. What was the diet thirty years ago? — 
Pota-toes and milk. 

11007. What is the diet now? — Thev take tea too 
largely now, that is the great fault of the new 
form of living ; tea and bread go very much more 
Hrgely into the diet than formerly. Formerly it 
was potatoes and milk at all meals,' so far as thev 
had them. When the supply was exhausted then it 


was stirabout. Now they mix the meals ; they have oct. 17 . 

bread and tea at breakfast ; potatoes at dinner and ' 

stirabout at supper. Sfr Tl» 

11006. Is porridge more used now than it waa Mdl'y 
thirty years ago? — In the way that I say, it is. 
Formerly when the potato supply ran out they had 
porridge at all meals ; now they divide the thing. 

11009. Was that porridge made from com grown, 
in the district thirty years ago? — No, that is one 
of the reasons why I -would like to see com grown 
to a greater extent and mills provided. 

11010. Mr, Bkyce. — B ut they did grow oats in 
those days? — Along the western seaboard they grow 
only small patches of oats, it would only go a small 
distance towards supporting them. 

11011. Sir John Colomb. — ^U sing your knowledge, 
is it your opinion there were more oats grown thirty 
years ago than there are now? — No, I don’t think 
there is very much difference. Would you care to 
liear about the class of houses. 

11012. The Commission would be glad to hear any 
fact of local importance based upon local know- 
ledge ? — The situation of the houses formerly was 
generally badly chosen. It was chosen on low-lying 
hollow places wliich were sheltered. They believed 
the shelter was of importance as far as the farm is 
concerned. That had the effect of injuring the 
health. Tliey had around them a bed of water with 
cesspools. I would suggest tliat in making your report 
you would do something towards causing any new 
housee that would be built to be built on more suitable 
sites. 

11013. You mean in more exposed positions ? — In 
more exposed places. They shoultl be better lighted ; 
formerly they were badly lighted and had no back 
windows. 

11014. You know the Congested Districts Board has 
started Parish Committees composed of local gentle- 
men who are looking after all these matters ; are 
you a-ware of that ? — I am to a certain extent, but 
according to my scheme your Parish Committees and 
all would be wiped out under the new Board altogether. 

11015. You would propose to make a revolutionary 
dliange, and do away with Parish Committees and 
everytliing ? — This new board would do everything. 

11016. Our main work is to inquire into the work- 
ing of things as they exist ; when you make these 
suggestions the Commission would be glad to know 
how much you know of things as they exist ; are 
not the Parish Committees doing very useful work? — 

They are of course. 

11017. Is there anything left undone that they 
could reasonably be expected to do? — They cannot 
bring enough pressure ; it is I'OTgely a voluntary thing. 

11018. They are getting -things done ? — They are. 

11019. You know the sanitation, the housing and 
comfort of the people in tlie parish are being assisted 
and promoted by the action of the Parish Committee 
under the Congested Districts Board ?— Quite so. 

11020. But you propose to reject the whole thing 
at once? — I do not, I would propose that when the 
■time comes for them ■to act they will do still more — 
that instead of moral suasion there -will be legal power 
to deal 'with sites, doors, and ■windows. 

11021. Most Eev. Dr. 0’DoN^-ELI* — At Foxhall 
would there be any water-power for the boot factory 
you suggested ?— The fact is all through Donegal 
•there is water-power. There would be no difficulty 
in procuring a site with water-power ; we could 
easily find suitable places if we -were setting up the 
factory. There is no difficulty at all. 

11022, Sir .John Colomb. — H ave you any experience 
of utilising water-power ?— Yes, at Convoy mills I 
liave ; they are between Stranorlar and Derry ; they 
are worked by water-power. 

11023. You would like to see water-power more 
utilised than it is? — Yes. 

11024. Mr. S-UTHEBL.4ND.— You say that the people 
in their dietary use fewer potatoes and less milk 
than formerly ? — Yes. 

11025. Do they take tea and flour bread ijistead 7 
Yes. 

11026. You don’t think that is a great improve- 
ment in tile diet ? — I think the varying of the diet 
is a great improvement. 

11027. So you think that is no exception to the 
progre.ss you mention?— I think that generally they 
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OlI 17 190 ^ drees better ; they eat better, and they show every 
’ ‘ mark of improvement that I "would like to see. 

Mr Thomas 11028. You say they have changed their diet from 
MoJloy, potatoes and milk to tea and flour bread? — Yes, but 

they could only have potatoes formerly while they 
lasted for three or four months on the western sea- 
board, then they had to fall back altogether on Indian 
meal and milk. 

11029. Don't .vou think potatoes and milk a better 
diet than tea and flour bread ? — My own impression 


is that it is better lo have them mixed ; that ie to 
say, a meal of one now and a meal of another again. 

.11030. Mr. Bryce. — Do they ever eat any meat of 
any kind ? — Practically no. 

11031. No bacon? — Practically no; it is a rare 
thing ; in some of the places the people do, but 
along the western seaboard they do not. It is very 
small indeed. 

11032. But they eat fish ? — They eat fish. 


Mr, Pclur 


Ward. 


Mr. Peter IV.- 

11033. Sir JoHx Colome. — Where do you come 
from ? — Dunkineely. 

11034. You are a Conservator of Fisheries ? — Yes ; 

I don’t fish myself ; I supply nets to some of the 
boats that fish on the share principle. For many 
years past, in fact since the Congested Districts 
Board started I generally fill up applications for 
loans and do the writing for the fishermen of 
the district. It was in that way I am acquainted 
with the dealings of the Board, and have practical 
experience of everything connected with the fishing. 
Dunkineely, where I reside, is in the centre of the 
fishing grounds of Donegal Bay, and as we include 
Inver Bay, is the principal fishing ground. All 
classes of fish are caught there during the season, 
cod, ling, whiting, haddock, mackerel, and salmon 
during the salmon season, and in winter time her- 
rings ; locally tliere are employed thirty-seven first- 
class yawls, employing over 300 men and boys, and 
during the herring season from the end of August 
to January there are several boats from outside dis- 
tricts come there and fish. This year along with 
the small boats or yawls there were forty “Zulu” 
boats fishing in the bay, but owing to tlie want of a 
landing place or pier accommodation these large 
classes of boats had every morning to come round 
liere to Killybegs, a long distance from Inver Bay ; 
they had to come round St. John’s Point, fully a 
distance of over twenty miles. Some of these days the 
weather was calm and it took tliem a long time to 
reach Killybegs here, and I know of my own know- 
ledge that on some occasions boats after getting the 
herrings cleared out were not able to reach the fish- 
ing grounds again for the next night’s fishing, and 
consequently they lost the night’s fishing ; and in 
rather boisterous weather they would scarcely be able 
to get round to the ground at all, from Killybegs; 
whereas it we had a proper landing place in the 
Bay, which is a safe open bay and well sheltered, 
these boats could remain there overnight and con- 
tinue the fishing. At present the only landing place 
for this bay, which is the principal fishing ground, is 
a small pier constructed some years ago at a place 
called “ The Port,” half a mile inland from Dun- 
kineely. This is only a small slip with only accom- 
modation for say half a dozen boats, and even this 
little slip cannot be reached even by the yawls unless 
at high water. 

11035, How far is this from Killybegs? — It is fully 
thirty miles by sea, you have to go round outside St. 
John’s Point, and take a sweep round to the south- 
west to reach the fishing ground. So this is really 
the only place they have for landing the fish at pre- 
sent, and some of them land at places further iij), at 

11036. Who built this slip? — The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, six or seven years ago, and there was a 
little bit of an extension about two years ago, but as 
it stands at present the men have to carry out the fish 
on their backs along the shore up to a little landing 
place, even then the buyers when they buy the fish at 
the port for want of room to cure and ground for ac- 
commodation for curing, have to rail them to Killy- 
begs, which is incurring an unnecessary expense. 
What the fishermen ask for is a pier or landing 
place at a cojivenient distance from^ Dunkineely 
station. There is a suitable spot locally known 
as 'The Scar.” At this particular jdaoe,. which 
is, as I might say, the deep side of the b.ay, there 
is plenty of water at all stages of- the tide. When 
the Chief SecretaiT landed there some time ago 
from the “Granuaile” there was practically low 
water. The boat came within a gunshot of the shore, 
and at that stage of the tide they had five fathoms 
6f water even then, at this particular place. If a 


HD examined. 

landing place or pier were constructed all classes of 
boats could land there as far as Donegal Bay is con- 
cerned We look at Killybegs pier as practically use- 
less. It is not a fishing pier ; it has no fishing ac- 
commodation in the. sense tliat it is of use to fisher- 
men. They would have to come round St. John’s 
Point. This would be the natural headquarters for 
erecting a suitable pier that would accommodate all 
classes of fishing boats, small yawls, “Zulu” boats, 
trawlers, or others that frequent the bay. 

11037. Mo.st Rev. Dv. O’Donnell.— I s there good 
anchorage in the bay? — There is good anchorage at. 
tlie very ground. 

11038- How far would tlie proposed work be from 
the railway station? — We estimate from 180 to 200- 
perches only, and soundings have been made, and 
engineers have visited the ground many years ago, and 
everyone is satisfied there is plenty of good safe 
ancl'.oiage ground, and it could be made the main 
landing place for all fishermen who fish in that bay. 

11039. Perhaps in a short space you could give the 
Commissioners an idea of what has been the history 
of Inver Bay for flsliirg — has it akways been a re- 
markable area for fishing? — Yes, I can give figures 
since 1894 from my own knowledge of the herring 
fishing, and of the fish landed from "the boats, to which 
I myself supply the nets. 

11040. Mr. SuTHERLANJi. — Cannot we get official 
statistics of the fish landed all round Ireland? — Pro- 
bably you could. 

11041. You say this place, if the pier were made, 
would be a centre for all fishermen at Inver Bay ? — 
Yes. 

11042. Where do they come from ? — At present there 
are over 300 men and boys constantly employed in 
the bay, and during the herring fishing recently forty 
“Zulu” boats came in. 

11043. Where would the other fishermen who carry 
on fishing all the year round come from? — The local 
men only would number over 300. On the other side 
of the bay there are a number of fishermen who fre- 
quent the bay, and they go there also. 

11044. Do they go to ypur bay in preference to 
Killybegs ? — They never go to Killybegs. 

11045. Notwithstanding the fine pier ? — It is per- 
fectly useless. They don’t look on Killybegs as a 
fisliing Centre at all. 

11046. Is that bec.ause they have to come round St. 
John’s Point? — Yes. 

11047. Have you seen the conditions under which 
fishing is carried on in other places, where fishermen 
have to go sixty and 100 miles? — That is in large 
beats, but in this ])ai't.icular aiea they are practically 
in-bay fishermen. 

11048. What makes you propose to leave the present 
site and come to Dunkineely ? — Because we have no site 
at present — only a little boat-slip that was recently 
put up ; it suits the boats that belong to that par- 
ticular part locally, but for a landing place to suit 
the number of boats that frequent the bay it is prac- 
tically useless as at present constructed. 

11049. The Killybegs pier is useless, this slip is 
useless. I presume inquiries were made into all tnese 
piers before they were built, as to their suitability, 
and what reason is there to believe that if this one 
were made it would not be equally useless? — Because 
it would be constructed at a suitable place. 

11050. I suppose these conditions were all debated 
when the other piers wei-e constructed ? — The little 
slip was only intended for the half-dozen boats be- 
longing to that particular place. It does not accom- 
modate more. When the herring season comes, it is 
practically of no use. 

11051. Is this site over a mile from the present 
slip \ — Yes. Another objection is that the tide leaves 
that. 
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11052. That is a solid objection? — The boats when 
they get in with the fish must lie until the tide comes 
back ; you would see them carrying the fish on their 
backs a quarter of a mile. 

11063. I have seen it done often ; it is done all over 
Scotland. When these piers were made was the. rail- 
way made ? — The railway was made subsequent to the 
little quay at “The Port.’’ 

11054. That would be a factor in deciding the build- 
ing of a slip, the conditions may have been changed 
by the working of the railway? — I don’t think that 
would afiect it, they are both equally near the rail- 
way, but the objection is they have no water no matter 
■what money is expended, and they cannot construct a 
pier there to suit the needs of the district. In St. 
^John’s Point as well there are two other little slips, 
but they are only intended for local fishermen keeping 
tlieir boats there. 

11055. But a big “Zulu” boat would go out tar to 
fish? — Yes. 

11056. Would it matter very much whether it came 
into Killyfaegs rather than at this place ? — You would 
naturally expect they would come into the fishing 
.grounds — the fish are caught more inland. 

11057. Have there ever been a plan and estimate of 
•the proposed pier? — Y’es. 

11058. What was the estimate? — Something like 

.about £4,000, 

11059. What dei)th of water would the quay Have 
At low water tides 'for that? — Four or five fathoms. 

11060. That would be a very expensive work ? — It is 
practically the headquarters of the fishing in Donegal 
Bay, and no money has been expended there in my 
time, for twenty-five years. 

11061. No one wants to spend money without a le- 
■sult? — I believe the result would be more beneficial 
than money spent in other places. 

11062. What proportion does it hear— the fish 
landed to the expenditure? — For the last two montlis 
I would count over £8,000 worth of herrings were 
•caught inside of eight -.veeks ; they also get cod and 
ling, wliiting, and salmon in th^- different montlis as 
they come round, and the winter fishing is very good 
for cod and ling. 

11063. Most Rev. Dr, O’Doxxell. — Would a smaller 
work serve the local fishermen tliere ? — Y'es, decidedly ; 
the strong objection is tla-y really have no place to 
land fish. 

11064, Is it within your knowledge that local people 
formally correspomled with the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes. 

11065. W^as there any difficulty about an approach 
to the suggested work? — There was some years ago. 
The owners at that time objected to give the land for 
the roadway or the ground for the accommodation of 
the curer, but at present the owner is supporting us. 

11066. Do you think the work might probably have 
been done when urged but for that reason ? — I am now 
satisfied it would, because Sir Thomas Brady, to my 
own knowledge, sympathised with our efforts to get 
the work done. 

11067. Did you receive encouragejnent from the 
•Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

11058. Sir John Colomb.— Is there not more fish- 
ing ground to the South and West of St. John’s 
Point than on the other side ? — Yes. 

11069. Therefore, for the larger fishing ground 
Killybegs Pier is more convenient than the port at 
the other side ? — The best fishing ground is inside St. 
John’s Point Head. Take a line from St. John’s 
Point across to Mullaghmore, you have the best fish- 
ing ground. Outside that point there is verv little 
fishing, except long-line fishing in the winter and 
spring. 

11070. People say that about £5,000 worth of her- 
rings wei-e landed at Killybegs in tlie last half of 
September ? — Yes, and they were got in Inver Bay. 

11071. What you wish the Commission to under- 
stand is that a quantity of herrings, represented by 
mat value, landed at Killybegs pier, came from Inver 
Bay ? — Y'es ; these fish could be landed at Dunkineely 
.station instead of being taken liere. 

11072, But, as a matter of fact, the Inver herrings 
were landed here ? — Yes, because tliey could- not avoid 
it. Thej' had to come here. 

11073. At present the Inver Bav fish is landed at 
.Killybegs ?— By the larger boats. The small boats 
could not come around St. John’s Point so well, because 


it is a long distance, thirty miles, bo row a boat with ^7 j 9 qq 
oars. — 

11074. If a suitable landing place were found near Mr. 1‘eter 
Dunkineely station it would save expense. Buyers 'V&nl. 
and curers would attend there ? — The ground could be 
had on the shore for curing the fish, and it would be 
a saving of expense both to the curers and the buyers. 

I do not see, when we have a fishing ground there, 
why we should not have Dunkineely, a place con- 
venient to it, made the landing place for the fish. We 
look upon Killybegs more as a commercial port than 
as a fishing port-. 

11075. Most Rev. Dr. CDoxsell. — Y ou think it 
was made for the purpose? — Yes. 

11076. Do you recollect the circumstances under 
which Killybegs pier was constructed? — Yes, it was 
through Father Martin’s influence that Mr. Balfour 
made the grant. It was never intended for a fishing 
pier. 

11077. There was also a considerable contribution 
from the Congested Districts Board,? — I cannot speak 
of that. As to the development of the fishing in the 
bay, I have i-etums, winch are accurate, since 
1894. At that time some of the fishermen had no 
nets. I supplied them with nets on the share system. 

I took one share of the catch, and supplied full nets. 

There were eight men in the crew, and the boat gets 
another share ; that is ten shares. In 1894, the first 
year I gave out nets, one boat earned £28 7s. 6d. In 
1895 it earned £61 5s. ; in 1896, £30 ; in 1897, £52 
13s. 4d. ; in 1898, £19 ; in 1899, £77 5s. ; in 1900, 

£81 10s. ; in 1901, £68 10s. ; in 1902, £49 10s. ; in 
1903, £92 : in 1904, £105 7s. 6d. ; in 1905, £119 ; 
and for the present year, which is not complete, £105. 

11078. Sir JoHX Colomb. — Y ou supplied nets from 
1894 in each of these years on ? — Y'es. 

11079. Has there been a gradual increase in the 
demand for nets ? — Decidedly. 

11080. A rapid progressive increase? — The earnings 
of the men liave increased. 

11081. Have the numbers of people fishing in- 
creased ? — Yes. 

11082. And the number of nets used has increased? 

— And the nets are larger now than formerly because 
they have a better class of boats, and the number of 
boats has increased. 

11083. Therefore, there has been a general develop- 
ment of fishing from Inver Bay? — Y'es. 

11084. Is that limited to Inver Bay? — That is all 
Inver Bay. 

11085. Mr. SutherLjls'd. — A re you desirous of con- 
tinuing as a partner in the business? — I have no par- 
ticular desire in that direction. I did this simply 
because I knew tliese men could not get nets, of tlieir 

11086. Are they getting better able now ? — I believe 
they are. Of course, I have no desire to give it up, 
but it was more to give the men a chance of making 
a livelihood. The fact of giving them good gear en- 
sured that they would earn more money. 

11087. Part of such increase is, no doubt, due to 
the enhanced price of herrings, some of which, I hope, 
has reached Ireland ? — Partly ; and partly to the men 
having larger boats. 

11088. Do they go further out ? — They go further 
out, and they have better nets, deeper nets, and have 
got into the knowledge of fishing better, 

11089. Is it your opinion tliat it would be desirable' 
to encourage them to go further out ? — Yes ; the time 
has come now when the local men should be encouraged 
to go in for larger boats. 

11090. And in that way the fishing season would be 
prolonged, and they could meet the herrings before 
they came into the bay, and follow them after they 
left it ? — Yes ; because I look upon the fishing as one 
question which can be developed much more profit- 
ably than any other I know of. 

11091. Would they realise that it would be neces- 
sary to go much further to sea ? — Yes ; but our young 
men understand fishing better. They have pluck 
enough to go in larger boats to distant grounds. 

11092. What is the average distance they go from 
shore ? — Fourteen or fifteen miles across the bay to 
Bundoran. 

11093. That is making a passage over, going to 
fish, to ride at the nets?— ^Yes, riding at the nets. 

11094. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxsxll. — D id the fishing 
disaster a few years ago make people more anxious 
2C 2 
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*0 get larger boats? — Yes, since that time the yawls 
they get are becoming larger. Formerly they used to 
cost £9 or £10. At present they are getting boats, 
huger and saf(?r, costing £16 or £17. 

11005. Sir John Colomb. — Is it your opinion, if 
the boats were increased in size and the fishermen go 
further away looking for the fish, that Killybegs would 
not be a b^ter station than Inver Bay? — P?om the 
far-off fishing grounds it would, but apart from tlie 
larger boats the fishermen should have a landing place 
at Inver. It looks a queer thing to rail lierriiigs from 
Inver Bay to Killybegs and send tliem back again 
when shipping. 

11096. Mr SuTHEULAND. — If that is done now is it not 
probable that it will continue to be done if you have a 
big pier? — I have been speaking to some of the crews, 
and they are satisfied that at this particular place 
there is ground to be had 

11097. Why don’t they go there to cure ? — They can- 
not get the fish landed there. 

11098. You have a good argument. Might I sug- 
gest you are using it in a way that is a little vulner- 
able? You say herring is landed there? — No, they 
have no place to land them there. They land them 
at a little slip, a pier in Inver Bay on the Donegal 
line. The only other matter I would refer to is the 
loan system. At present loans are given for boats for 
repayment in three years. I think that if six years 
■were adopted instead of three it would be more bene- 
ficial to the fishermen. When the three years’ rule 
was made the price of the boats was only £9 or £10, 
but now boats costing double the money are provided, 
and I think if the Board adopted six years’ repay- 
ment it would comp more easily on the fisliermen. 

11098a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the boats 
be likely to last for that period ? — The average life of 
a good yawl is from twelve to fifteen years. 

11099. If the instalments are heavy, as they must 
be with a short period of repayment, it would create a 

great difficulty for the fishermen in a bad year ? Yes, 

to my knowledge, I have had to assist fishermen to meet 
instalments some years, and I believe that if this sug- 
gestion were adopted there would be no risk to the 
Board, and it would be a benefit to the fishermen. 

11099a. Sir John Colomb. — Tliey would be a longer 
time getting clear of the loan and becoming indepen- 
<lent men? — Six years is not very long. The yawl, 
as a rule, is good fo-r the six yeai's. 

11100. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had 
the period extended to six years, would it not be a 
good thing to encourage those who could do so to pay 
it back in a shorter period? — Yes, and allow them 
interest. Another matter the fishermen don’t take 
greater advantage of is getting nets on the loan 
system, I think the principal reason wliy they do not 
take advantage of the granting of nets is the trouble 
of getting the nets. ' 

11101. Mr. SoTHEELANH. — Do the Board make loans 
for nets ? — Yes ; the usual routine is that you apply 
for the nets. They give a certaip specification, and 
say what nets of a certain length, and so many ropes, 
corks, etc. The present arrangement is when the 
loan is sanctioned, the order for the nets may be sent 
through to Messrs. Barber, of Lisburn, -vvho supply 
nets. The order for ropes may go to the Belfast Rope 
Company ; and they come in separate parcels. The 
corks come from another firm. The whole thing comes 
piecemeal. The fishermen, I believe, would take ad- 
vantage of the loans if the system was changed. With- 
out good nets they cannot make good fishing, and if 
the Board adopt some such idea as having a central 
depot wlier® nets and ropes al! comnlete could be 
supplied at short notice, it would have a very good 
effect. 

11102. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Do you think 
the time is coming when the fishermen themselves will 
.be able to co-operate and have such materials for their 
own supply 1 — Probably the time will come. I hope 
it will. 

11103. That is not precisely what you suggest ? — 
No, the Board should liave some arrangement that 
when a fisherman applies for tram of nets they could 
supply the lot in one lot, and not piecemeal as now. 

11104. Mr. Sutherland. — In fact, that they should 
have a large central store, buy a large quantity, and 
spend a thousand pounds ?— It would not cost a thou- 
sand pounds. 

11105. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the shop- 
keepers complain ?— The shopkeepers get no chance 


from the Board now. If the Board took them from 
the shopkeepers, that would obviate the difficulty. 
But at present they do not. 

11106. Mr. Sutherland. — It might be better to get. 
them from the local shopkeepers ? — Probably. Tn the- 
old times, in Sir Thomas Brady’s time, and in the 
Fishery Board’s time, they did give a chance to the- 
local shopkeepers. 

11107. I think you might suggest that to the Board 
direct? — Very well. 

11108. Sir John Colomb. — Is there any other point? 
— There is a great want of places for storing nets, and 
the Congested Districts Board should take up the 
matter, say at Inver and St. John’s Point. 

11109. Mr. Sutherland. — Where do they store the 
nets for the winter ? — They have no place. They take 
them into the dwellinghouses if they are convenient 
to the shore. But unfortunately in many cases they 
allow them to be exposed to the weather to their great, 
loss, and if little sheds were established I believe it 
would be a great saving to them. 

11110. There is no local curing station? — No; and' 
no means of saving the nets. 

mil. Sir John Colomb. — You say you think that^ 
the time for paying instalments for boats should be 
extended from three years to six ye.ars? — Yes. 

11112. That is because the cost of the boat is greater ?' 
—Yes. 

11113. And that is because the size of the boat is- 
greater ? — Yes. 

11114. The boats being large and more expensive? — . 
Yes. 

11115. But they would catch more fish, and the 
money coming in is bigger ? — Naturally you would ex- 
pect that. 

11116. Therefore, the difficulty of meeting the in- 
stalment would not be greorter ; and tlie fislierraan on 
the big boat, although he has paid more, ought not to 
be under any more financial pressure than the small 
man because he is getting more back ? — There is no- 
doubt about that ; but fishing is precarious, and some- 
seasons he might have bad fishing and it comes 
hard on him to pay a large amount of instalment. 

11117. I suppose you will agree it is a good thing 
for a man to be independent ? — It is. 

11118. A man with a loan around his nock is net 
so independent ? — Loans in this way would really mean 
very little, and scarcely do away with any man’s in- 
dependence. 

11119. You would be in favour of charging a man 
a little more interest for the loan for six years than 
for three? — No; I think 5 per cent., the present 
charge, would he sufficient. Of course to the larger 
boats they do give six years. 

ni20. Then what you mean is to make exactly the 
same rule for smaller boats as for the larger boats ? — 
Yes. 

11121. But you give as a reason for wishing to 
extend the term of repayment, that it would cost the 
men more who are going into larger boats? — Yes; 
they cost more. . 

11122. I don’t exactly understand why you should 
propose that as a ground for extending the term of 
repayment to the smaller boats? — My point is that 
when the fishermen were only paying £9 for boats the 
insrtalments o.ime v6ay lightly. Nnw, they aie pay- 
ing double the price and they should get an extension 
of time to make the repayment equally liglit. 

11123. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it not the proportion 
between the loan and the instalment is the same in 
each case? — Yes. 

11124. The boat catches more fish ? — Yes. 

11125. But the Board don’t exact with rigour all 
their conditions when there is bad fishing ? — “We liave 
no complaint to make about the dealings with the 
Board. They give sufficient time. ’ 

11126. They charge 5 per cent. ? — That is my be- 
lief. I am not positive. 

11127. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Do you think 
the work done at St. John’s Point has been on right 
linos? — Yes; a good deal has been done and they 
want to continue it. 

11128. Has it been a great improvement to give 
small holdings to the fishermen? — Yes. 

11129. The Chairman. — Have all these houses at 
St. John’s Point been occupied? — STes, everyone of 
them, and more are needed. 
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11130. Is it at St. John’s Point, oc along the coast 
that more are needed? — Along the coast, np towards 
Inver, because that is really the fishiiig ground. 

11131. Who owns the land along there, between 
Inver Bridge and Dunkineely? — Thei’e are several 
owners, but there is one particular place, a vacant 
farm, owned by Mr. Bustard, adjoining the shore. 
This is a large farm, otf 1,500 acres, up to Brenter ; it 
runs along the shore. At present it is really derelict. 
Tliere are not 100 head of cattle on the fann. 

11132. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNirELi. — Is it your ex- 
perience in tile past that the fisherman with three or 
four acres to cultivate in the intervals of his fisliing 
was much more prosperous than the fisherman who 
had no land? — Yes. 

11133. Mr. SuTHERLANn. — The best fishermen are 
those who have no land ? — No ; I believe tlie fishermen 
are better who have a bit of land near their houses. 

11134. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But you would 
not assign so much land to the fisherman as would 
induce him to leave off the fishery ? — No; I would give 
him just enough to grow potatoes and keep a cow. 

11135. Sufficient to supply potatoes, milk, and vege- 
tables to his family ? — Yes. 

11136. Mr. Sutherland. — Are houses like that 
better built in a cluster Lke a village? — Yes; from 
six to eight houses. I don’t know whether it could 
be practically carried out in other districts to have a 
cluster like that. 

11137. The Chairman. — Would it not be more con- 
venient, so long as the houses had a certain amount 
of land attached to them, to have them built together 
so that the fishing community might live togetlier and 
keep the boats together? — It would if you could get 
land convenient, to tli© fishing ports. 

11138. Sir JoKN CoLOMB. — Suppc-se yon put up a 
TOW of cottages with potato gardens, and start to'get 
nets, and so on, would that improve the condition 
of the people ? — It would. 

11139. Mr. Sutherland,— Y ou see the importance 
of the question on the provision of harbours ? — I do. 

11140. You would be more likely to have a good 
harbour in one centre than in scattering them about ? 
— Yes, 

11141. You liave not then fixed upon tlie maximunr 
amount of land you would allow along with each 
house ? — Houses built in that way would require a 
couple of acres of land for each. If they were built 
on separate holdings I would say eight to ten acres. 

11142. The Chairman. — You say you think they 
should have land for the needs of the' house, also for 
the grazing of a cow. Don’t you think you might 
separate the two ? If they had land large enough be- 
hind the houses to grow potatoes and a certain amount 
of green crops the cow might be kept on commonage 
grazing, some little distance from the house? — Yes. 

11143. Could you not have grazing which was 
common to this little community or village of fisher- 
men?— Yes. 

11144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the habit 
grew of fishermen going further away from home and 
following the fish wherever they found theau on the 
Irish or Scotch coasts, I take it that class of fishermen 
would not require land to the same extent as others ? — 
No. I speak principally for the home fishermen 
To my own knowledge a large number of fislicrmen 
residing in Inver division have no land whilst these 
large grass tracts are available if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had compulsory powers to acquire them. 

11145. The Chairman. — Suppose this kind of little 
villages could be created, that would really provide 
for the sons who want to live at home and prosecute 
the fishing. Their sons would be able to get houses 
of the kind ? — Yes. 

11146. Do you think that would have any effect 
upon sub-division ? — It would really have the effect 
of keeping the young men at home who now emigrate. 
It would be against sub-division. 

11147. Would it prevent the original holdings being 
sub-divided and houses being built upon them ? — Y'es. 

11148. Is not the present reason — in order to keep 
the son at home ?• If he could be provided with a 
house in a village of this kind would it not check the 
sub-division of the original holdiiig ? — It would. 

11149. Sir John Colomb. — From your observations 
would yon say that the man who is least enterprising 
and persistent in looking to the sea for a livelihood 
is the man who has land? — Yes; the man who has 
only a small piece of land would stick to fishing better 


than the man with a larger piece. The same applies 
to St. John’s Point. That is the population from the ' 
land already purchased by the Congested Districts Jtr. Peter 
along the coast until you come to Dunkineely. 

There are several large farms at present in the hands 
of the landlords that could be available for houses. I 
may say, so far as the Labourers Act is concerned in 
the electoral division of Inver and Dunkineely, it has 
not had much effect at all, and n-as never put in force 
by the Rural Councils. 

11150. Mr. Sutherland. — D oes that land go down 
to the sea shore? — Yes. 

11151. Sir John Colomb. — Is there a demand for 
labour far and above the actual number of people 
available for labour in the district? — There are many 
labourers there who have really no houses at present, 
excepting living in little apartments in towns, but 
I hold if the Labourers Act had really been taken up 
properly they could have built the houses for these 
fishermen. 

11152. In addition to the houses already existing? 

11153. The Chairman. — Do you think these people 
would be as ready to become tenant purchasers of the 
houses with this small lot of land attached to it as 
they would for the houses which are larger-sized? — I 
believe the fishermen would be content with small 
holdings. 

11154. They would risk more than the other men? — 

Yes, because they really loolc upon fishing as their 
natural support. 

11155. Would not there be a greater risk about be- 
coming the tenant purchasers of houses of the kind — 
supposing the fishing failed who is to go to live in 
these houses ? — I would not go in for having much 
larger houses built. 

11156. Supposing you were to build a group of 
limises such as has been suggested and the fishing failed, 
who would live in these liouses, for what purpose would 
they be inliabited ? — “We don’t expect the fisliing will 
fail. 

11157. But if it did fail these houses would not be 
of very mucli value ? — I believe there would bo tenants, 
always got for them. 

11^8. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There would be- 
a difficulty in getting advances of public money for- 
any tenements of wJiich the agricultural value was not 
security for the advance 1 — There would be. 

11159. So, for the purpose of getting public money 
to form this community of houses and provide it with 
land it would be necessary the holding should be of a , 
certain size? — Yes; that would be the only security 
for the advance. 

11160. Mr.- Sutherland. — Of course, with the de- 
velopment of the fishing and getting larger boats, 
there would be less risk of the failure of the fishing ? — 

I believe there is no risk. 

11161. If they confine themselves to in-shore boats 
tliere is always a risk. But you expect, with the 
larger boats that would be supplied, they would be 
able to go anywhere, to work in Downing’s Bay and 
other places? — Yes. I believe the development of the 
fislieries is only in its infancy so far as the Irish 
coast is concerned. 

11162. The Chairman. — What about salmon fish- 
ing ? — They have not been very prosperous for some 
j-ears on tliis coast. I supplied nets to a few boats . 

<m the sa.m© terms as the heTring nets, and they use 
the same boats, but practically salmon fishing has been- 
a failin-e tor the last fen yeam at Inver B.iy. 

11163. What sort of river is at the head of it? 

The Eanv River. The preseait owner is abroad, and 
the belief is tliat the river is not properly protected. 

If the salmon are not properly protected in the river- 
the supply in the Bay will fail. 

11164. Mr. Sutherland.— Are not there plenty of 
salmon in tile sea. Don’t they come from the sea 
whether they are protected in the river or not. The 
protection in the river will have nothing to do with 
the nin of the salmon next year ? — We always hold 
to the belief that the salmon come back to the same 
water .■'s they breed on. 

11165. 1 f you assume that you assume it all ? — We 
believe if the rivers are not looked after the salmon in 
this parfioulnr Bay will not be so good, and the fisher- 
men attribute the falling of in the Bav to the fact 
that the river is net so well protected as' formerly. 

11166. Sir John Colomb.— I s it not the case that 
the salmon breed entirely in Oie fresh water ?— Yes. 
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11167. Therefore, the protection of the inland water 
where salmon breed is an essential condition of the 
prosperity of the sea fishing for salmon ? — Decidedly. 

11168. Mr. SuTHERiAyo. — Tliete is no question 
about it ? — The salmon fishing hcos not been so good 
in this Bay. 

11169. Sir John Colomb. — You attribute the falling 
off of salmon in Inver Bay to the want of sufficient 
protection of the waters flowing into it ? — Yes. 

11170. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You believe the 
grown fish return to the river in which they were 
bred ? — Yes. 

11171. The Chairman. — If you could have nets 
operating in the sea on a very large scale do you think 
you could get a sufiicient stock in the fresh water ? — I 
believe it would not lessen the supply of fish caught 
in the sea. I believe they would go in sufficient num- 
bers up the rivers if the rivers weris properly pro- 
tected. 

11172. Sir John Colomb. — Provided they did not 
fish too close to the river ? — That is always understood. 
They have the three-mile limit. 

11173. Mr. Bryce. — You heard the evidence of the 
last witness about the standard of diet among the 
people along the coast. Do you agree with that ? Do 
you tbink tlie standard of living has improved or fallen 
oft? — I would say there probably. is improvement al- 


though I would be inclined to sa.y the diet formerly 
was better in a sense. They used more home-grown 
potatoes, oaten meal, and porridge. 

11174. The Chairman. — Is it your experience that 
the people owe more to the shopkeepers than formerly ? 
— No, though tlie cost of living is more, and they 
dress better. 

11175-6. If they spend more money now you think 
the difierence would be represented by the increased 
cav?ungs? If they make more money 'lian they did 
they coiild afford to dress better and live better? — Yes. 

11177. Do they get into debt with the shopkeepers 1 
— I would not say debt ha.s increased ; the great ten- 
dency at present is to deal for cash and have no credit. 

11178. You don’t think they get into more debt 
than they used to do? — No. I would say that the 
dealings are principally for cash now. 

11179. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have 
noticed where the earnings are pretty good the ten- 
dency is to clear off debt ? — Yes. 

11180. It might be different with the small farmers 
inland who would not have tJie same chance of earn- 
ing as the fisherman at the sea ? — Tliey would not have 
the same system. So far as fishermen are concerned 
they principally deal for cash. They go very little on 
credit. 


Mr. Hugh O’Donnell examined. 


11181. Tiie Chairman. — Ton live at Meenaneery, 
near Caiiick ? — Yes. 

11182, I understand you are Chairman of the Rural 
District Council of Glenties?— Yes. 

11183. And you are both a farmer and a shopkeeper? 
— Yes. 

11184. How many acres are there in your farm? — ^I 
am not sure, but the valuation is £9 15.<r. , including 
house and sliop. The valuation of the land is about 
£5. 

11185. What would you like to tell the Commission? 
— I have a lot of tilings to tell, but the fishing is the 
most important. I liave got here a paper prepared by 
Father Cassidy witJi tlie number I'f beats employed by 
the fishennen. 

11186. Most Rev. Dr, O'Donnell. — ^What is the 
present condition of tlie Teelin fishery? — ^Very bad at 
present. There is no fish at present in there ; 
practically none. 

11187. Have the big boats gone to Downing’s ? — I 
tliink so. 

11188. Have the Teelin boats fished in Inver Bay 
this year? — One or two did. 

11189. The Chairman. — \Vhat sort of boats have you 
•got at Teelin?— Zulus. 

11190. How many of them ? — There are eight Zulus. 

11191. Have they been laid up, or have they been 
fishing anywhere else fhis year? Were there any her- 
rings this year off Teelin? — Tli?y were in Downing’s 
and Burton Pore. 

11192. The boats ivent up there ? — Wherever there is 
fishing they go. 

11193. How many yawls are vliere? — There is prac- 
tically none, because all the young men and the fisher- 
men are engaged in tliese Zulus, 

11194. Don’t they fish for other sorts of — 
They do. 

11195. What do they fisii in? -When the crews are 
attached to thes'’ boats there aro none to man the 
yawls. 

11196. Bat tile herrings do not last all tlie year 
round? — Then there Is C(jd .md ling. 

11197. Do they fish them in Zulus?— Certainly. 

11198. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^They used to fish 
for conger eel? — Yes, but that is done away with. 

11199. Mr. Sutherland.— Have you a pier at 
Teelin? — Yes. 

11200. What did it cost ?— It cost a good deal of 
money — £5,000 or £6,000. 

11201. And it is not used for the fishery now ? — No j 
it is not us^ except when the “Granuaile” comes in. 

11202. Sir John Colomb. — ^What stopped the conger 
eol ?— They cannot get them nois'. 

11203. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Did they get the 
eongov off Innismurry ? — They did for ihe first seasons. 


11204. Sir John Colomb. — Where did they got the 
market for the conger? — In Manchester and London. 

11205. The Chairman. — Are you satisfied with the 
mode of payment for those boats ? — Yes ; I think there 
is no complaint of that, 

11206. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Had you a sal- 
mon fishing during the season? — We had. 

11207. Did it succeed?— It was very poor in there, 
but it was very good in Burton Port. 

11208. The Chairman. — T he boats are all bought on 
the share system? — Yes. 

11209, And I see, according to this paper prepared 
by Father Cassidy, the arrangement is tliat one-third 
of the fish for the first year and two-fifths of the fish 
afterwards go to the Board? — Yes, for the remainder 
of the time. 

11210. Pott is in Inver Bay? — No, in Glencolumb- 
kill, and there is no landing nlace. 

11211. Most Rev. Dr, O'Donnlll. — It is mid-way on 
the coast, between Slieve League and Ardara? — Yes. 

11212. The OiiATr.MAN— The Board do not take quite 
so much fish the first year as the following years?— 
Yes, the fishermen complain of ihal. 

li213. What? That they take more in the last 
years? — Tliat they rob them too liard. 

11214. Mr. Sutherland. — Hoiv many years do they 
take? — I am not sure. 

11214a. The Chairman. — Is there any limit of time? 
— I could not really say. They also complain of the 
price charged for nets by the Board. They could buy 
them often cheaper, 

11215. Mr. Sutherland. — Do the Board deal in 
nets? — Yes, supply them. 

11216. The CiLAiRMAN. — The price of cod and ling 
has gone up considerably? — Yes; since the Board 
was started. 

11217. Why was that?— They got the market. 

11218. Did the Bcurd buy the fish? — Yes. 

11219. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It had a curing 
station at Teelin for a number of years ? — Yes, while 
the fishing was good. 

11220. Tho Chairman. — And has the price that was 
started been maintained? — Yes. 

11221. Is the curing station abandoned? — There 
is no fish now. 

11222. There is no fish landed at Te“lin now? — Not 
now; they land at Clannageerali, on the eppesite side 
of the Bay. 

11223. Most Rev. Dr. O'Dgnnv.li. — Is there the ad- 
vantage that this i.s two miles nearer the railway 
station? — Yes, four miles. 

11224. Has the Olannageeruli Pier been consider- 
ably improved ? — Y’es. 

11225. Bad as the seasons have been, Teelin has ad- 
vanced comidorably? — ^Yes. 
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11226. Mr. SuTHI:HLA^’D.— How many years is it 
since the pier was built? — Twenty years, I am sure 
it is. 

11227. "Wliich was constructed first — the pier or the 
railway? — We have ho railway at all. We are just 
looking for it. 

112M. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donseie. — M r. Sutherland 
means the ra.ilway to Killybegs ? — Oh, I think the pier 
was constructed loi^ before. 

11229. Mr. Sutherland. — T hat is the reason it is 
on the opposite side? — I suppose so. 

11230. The Chaiemah. — C an you account at all 
for the failure of the fishing ? — They attribute it to the 
drift net fishing after night, and Ihc steam trawlers. 

11231. Mr. Sutherland. — H ow does that affect the 
l.'errings? — I belie^•e it frightens away the fish, and 
takes away the spawn, 

11232. Do you ever see herrings in the trawl net? — 
No, you do not see herrings, but it interferes with tlie 
cod and ling. 

11233. The Chatbman. — D o the men get the nets 
and things from the Board ? — They do. 

11234. Are they satisfied with the price? — No; the 
Board charges them more than tliey can buy them for 
elsewhere. 

11235. For the same net? — Tes. 

11236. Could. you tell us what the difference is? — 5j, 
per net. That is a big thing considering that there 
are about forty — from thirty to forty nets to a boat. 
It means about £10 a year. 

11237. Mr. Sutherland. — W hy don’t you go and 
get them wliere they are cheapest. There are plenty 
of nets here. I saw them at Burtonport. Why don't 
you get them there? — We did not know until lately 
that we could get them cheaper. 

11^. Most Her. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o you Enow’ 
the fishermen have been isi communication witli the 
Board ? — I could not say. 

11239. Have they gone over the matter with Mr. 
Duthie? — I could not say. I do not think so. 

11240. The Chairman. — H ow did you hear 'you 
could get nets cheaper? — I heard from fishermen who 
had a quotation. 

11241. Was it you who made the discovery? — If. was 
the fishermen who wanted tlie nets. Tliey ordered 
tliem through this fisherman. 

11242. Then they have got them cheaper? — Yes; cer- 
tainly. 

1124”. 'Mr. Sutherland. — A re there no nets for sale 
in Killybegs? — I could not say. 

11244. Eu[. the shopkeeper could get them if there 
was any demand for ihem ? — I daresay. 

11245. The Chairman. — T on sav something in your 
Memorandum about the Board refusing to nay tor re- 
]5airs — repairs to what? — To the boats. They did re- 
pair them up to some two years ago. Tliey now refuse 
to get them repaired. 

11246. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave any of 
these boats been completely acquired by the fisher- 
men? — Yes, one or two. I think there was three by 

11247. Would these be the repairs to which reference 
was made?-— D refers to all the boats. 

11248. Mr. Sutherland. — W hat is the bargain with 
the Board about the boats? — ^F ot a number of years 
tlicy did maintain them and keep them in order. 

11249. And did they then change the conditions? — 
Yes, they gave them the boats to repair, and tlie fisher- 
men were then furnished with an account. 

11250. Is tliere any difficulty about getting car- 
penters ? — No difficulty. There are plenty of car- 
penters to mend the boats. 

11251. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T he account was 
then furnished to the Board?— Yes. 

11252. And if it was a l^e sum it would be pro- 
bably added to tlie outstanding amount ? — I think so. 

11253. The CirAiitMAN. — What do you mean by the 
Board refusing to give the crew money in advance ? — 
That is when they went to Downing’s. They used to 
supply them with money if they were going to a place 
like Dosraing's, where they might be a few weeks with- 
out getting money. Tliey us^ to supply them with 
Cash to pay their board, but latterly they have refused 
to do so. 

11254. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — "W ould you not 
think yourself that as the men became more accustomed 
to this class of work it would be better not to con- 
tinue to them all the careful treatment they received 
at the start ?--Well, no doubt, I think it would. , 


112S5. At the same time you think it would be an 17 lyo^ 
advantage when tJie nien go a' considerable distance — 
and depend on the sea for their earning that they Mr. Ilogli- ' 
should get some support in advance? — ^Yes ; they are 't’Donnell. 
not prt;pared for a lai^e outlay. 

11256. Don’t you think these matters could be 
arranged in a conversation 'between the fishermen and 
Mr. Duthie? — I think so. 

11257. The. Chaieman. — C an you always get hold 
of Mr. Duthie to talk over these things? — No, 

11258. Is he generally at Teelin? — He is generally 
at Downing’s. 

11259. Then if he is in Downing’s how are you 
going to talk to him ? — We could write to him. 

11260. Then you point out what I think we have 
heard before, that if a man leaves a boat he has no 
further claim upon it. Have the Board — until the 
men have paid off their instalments — absolnto power 
to discharge a man out of the boat? — It appears so. 

They do it in any ca^^e. 

11261. What happens if a man dies? — I suppose 
the same rule applies. 

11262. His successors have no claim on the boat? — 

No. 

11263. Mr. Sutherland. — H e is deprived of his 
tenant right, so to speak ? — Yes. 

11264. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould not the 
others who have shares in the boat make it up to 
him? — I don’t know that they would, my lord. 

11265. The Chairman. — .A. nd the man who comes in 
is not asked to pay anything? — No, he just 'begins 
afresh. 

11266. When you say begins afresh, does he have 
to begin from the beginning? — No, just from the day 
he enters. 

11267. Mr. Sutherland. — H e takes up the obliga- 
tions of the man who went before him? — No, he does 
not. 

11268. The Chairman. — S uppose a man’s share in 
the boat is £20, and, supposing that after he pays 
£16 he dies and a new man comes in, does the new 
man only have to pay £4 7 — That is so. 

11269. Mr. Sutherland. — H e just takes up the- 
position of the other man? — That is so. 

11270. The Chairman. — ^H e inherits the position- 
the other man had attained? — That is what I under-- 
stand. 

11271. Then, how about road-making — you want to-- 
say something about that? — Well, as regards that we 
do not require many roads in out place. We want 
a few roads to the limestone quarries. We are very 
badly off for lime in our part of the country. We 
cannot reclaim the land without lime, and we have 
to carry the lime on out backs out of these quarries, 
and it would be very easy to make a road. 

11272. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou carry the limestone 
on your backs f-fYes. 

11273. Is there any lime kiln in the neighbourhood ? ' 

— We build the kilns ourselves. 

11274. Are there any kilns now? — Plenty of them 
— nearly every farmer has one of them. 

11275. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — T hey are not 
hard to construct ? — No ; there is plenty of material. 

11276. Would a road of this class into a limestone- 
quarry serve a very large number of farmers? — Yes,, 
several townlands, 

11278. On the whole, you think not many roads 
are wanted in your neighbourhood ?— Only a few to 
these quarrie.s if you could manage to get them. 

11279. With a boat slip at Port? — ^Yes, that would 
be a most useful work. 

11280. Do you mean to say tliere is no boat slip 
there now ? — None. 

11281. Any at Teelin? — This is a place called Port 
T am referring to. 

11282. Sir John -Colomb. — H ow does that lie with 
Teelin Bay ? — Midway between Teelin and Ardara, 
past Slieve League, on your way to Aranmore. 

11283. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — N ot so far on as 
Tormore ? — Not quite. It is a great place for salmon. 

There have been a great many salmon caught there 
this last two or three years in the sea. 

11284. The Chairman. — O r in the river ? — There is 

11285. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s not there a 
small stream ?— Yes. 

11286. But it is not a stream to take salmon?— 

No. 
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17, lOOr. 11287. Are they heading for some other river? — 
— Yes, towards the Inny water, or probably going on to 
Mr. Hiifrlt Ballyshannon. At present there is no landing place 
O'Dunm:!!. whatever. We have to land them amongst the rocks. 

11288. Sir John Colomb. — Your valuation is 
£9 15s., you say? — Yes. 

11289. And you keep a shop — is the shop kept in the 
same house — have you only got one house ? — Yes— one 
house. 

11290. And you are clo.se to the sea ? — No, we are 
six miles off the sea. 

11291. Have you got a spirit licence as well ? — Yes. 

11292. Then, I need not ask you whether you make 
more from the shop and spirit licence than you do 
from the land ? — Yes, we do make more. 

11293. Mr. Brtcb. — Are your customers more agri- 
cultural than fishermen ? — Yes. 

11294. Do you find you have to give more credit 
than you had to do in years gone by ? — About tfie 
same. 

11296. Do you find the position of the farmers 
so good that they would rather pay cash than take 
credit? — Of course if they have cash they pay it. If 
they have not they take credit. 

11296. Do you think they go more to the shop 
than they did ten or fifteen years ago ? — I don’t think 

11297. Most Rev, Dr, O’Donnell. — Has the lace 
industry been of considerable service in that district? 
— It was somQ. years ago, but it has failed. 

11298. Sir John Colomb. — Do you find the pr.v 
eperity or failure of the fishing industry affects you 
and others six miles away from the sea? — It would, 
certainly. 


11299. Those that are not shopkeepers? — Ytes, it 
affects everybody. 

11300. In what way ? — Taking the mountain farmer 
or the farmer six miles inland from the sea, how does 
it affect them — this success or failure of the fishing 
industry ?— If you don’t get fish we have not so much 
money circulating, 

11301. Most Rev, 'Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there carting 
for the farmers from Cladnageeragh to Killybt^s? — 
Yes. 

11302, Sir .John Colomb. — Is there circulation of 
money between the people living near the .shore and 
the farmers six miles away? — Yes. The money — ^no 
matter how it is got — circulates all over. The farmer 
on the top of the mountain gets the benefit as well 
as the fisherman who catches the fish. 

11303. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That would 
apply more to the shopkeeper ? — Yes, but what applies 
to the shopkeepers applies to the others. 

11304. But would not a farmer six miles inland 
benefit by using his cart bo cart fish from Oladnageerali 
to Killybegs? — Yes. 

11305. Sir John Colomb.— They get large jobs 
occasionally in connection with this fishing? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

11306. The Chaieman. — That does not happen very 
often, I suppose ? — Not often. 

11^7. Principally in connection with the herring 
fishing ? — ^Yes. 

11308. Mr. Sutherland. — There are a great number 
of other operations connected with the herring fishing ? 
— Yes — there is the curing. 

11309. And operations calling for skilled labour? — 


Mr. Joliii Peter 


Mr. John Peter Dunnion examined. 


11510. The CiiAraMAN. — ^Where do you live? — In 
Townawilly, near Barnes Gap. 

11311. Are you a farmer? — Yes, of about fourteen 
and a half acres. The valuation is £4 15.?. 

11312. Does this farm belong to you, or does your 
father own. it? — No, my mother. 

11313. You help your mother on the farm ? — Y'es. 

11314. Have you got any brothers helping you? — 
No; just myself. 

li315. Sir John Colomb. — A re you married? — No. 

11316. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s there any of 
the Barnes Mountain attached to your fourteen acres ? 
— Yes, Townawilly has liberty on the top of the moun- 
tain. 

11317. The Chairman. — C an you get along on the 
land? — Yes, middling. 

11318. Can your mother support herself and you 
on the produce of the land alone, or do you have to 
go to Scotland ? — No. I have to go nowhere. 

11319. You just live on the land? — Yes. 

11^0. Have you got some grazing attached to the 
farm? — No, only the mountain. We liave some free 
mountain. 

11321. Have you got any cattle or sheep on the 
mountain? — Well, you cannot put cattle and sheep 
on it. 

11322. Have yon any there ? — No. Any cattle we 
have we never let them to the mountain. 

11323. What do you do with them — do you keep 
•them on the farm? — Yes. 

11324, Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I suppose the 
mountain is too unprotected ? — Yes. There is no 

■fencing on it, and they run here and there. The 
cattle you keep on your own land at night — ^vliy you 
would just as lief have them there, 

11325. Do you keep sheep on the mountain ? — ^Yes. 

11326. Are you a tenant purchaser ? — Yes, I have 
■bought. 

11327. The Ch.airman. — W ho was the landlord? — 
There was no landlord at all — it was only an agent. 

11328. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t was on the 
Royal School estate? — Yea. 

11329. The Chairman. — W hen did you buy? — In 
1892 the Commissioners were at the School, but I 
think it was only ten years since the instalments 
began to be paid. 

11330. Tell me about the mountain — do the tenant- 
purdia.sers actually keep sheep on it now? — Yes. 

11331. Who looks after the sheep? — Everyone has 
to look after their own sheep. 


11332. Don’t these sheep want looking after every 
day — do you leave them up there ? — You cannot be 
looking after them every day. 

11333. They wander about at their own sweet will ? 
— Yes. 

11334. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you a 
mark on them ? — Yes. They must be marked. 

11335. Sir John Colomb. — The sheep are grazed 
by the tenants in common ? — Yes. 

11336. You have no boundaries — the mountain 
pasture is shared by you all equally? — Yes. 

11337. And you are limited to the number of sheep 
each puts on? — Yon are not limited to what sheep 
you have on it. 

11338. If you had the money could you put a thou- 
sand sheep on it ? — Yes, if it was fit to graze them — 
but it would not be fit. 

11339. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would the 
other tenant purcliasers think if you put on that 
number of sheep — is there an understanding among 
the tenant purchasers that they should put sheep on 
in equal shares? — I never heard of any grievance 
about what this man had or any other man had. 

11340. The Chairman. — If you stocked up the whole 
mountain would they complain ? — I don’t think they 
would mind. 

11341. Mr, Sutherland. — Have vou any rule? — 
No. 

11342. Sir John Colomb. — Is that part of your 
agreement that you have this right. Does your vest- 
ing order give you unlimited power with others for 
grazing of the mountain in common — are you not 
limited by your vesting order ? — No, you are not 
limited. Each man has as much to say to the moun- 
tain outside his farm as the other. 

11343. When you purchased your holding did you 
also purchase the right of grazing on the mountain ? — 
Yes, of course. 

11344. But the extent of this right was not specified 
— ^you were not told how many sheep you were limited 
to? — There was never any limit. 

11345. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was no 
limit put into the agreement? — No. 

11346. But it is understood by the tenants that 
there are equal rights, and that they can keep 
equal stock on it? — They have equal rights, and I 
never heard of any grievance about this man’s stock 
or that man’s stocic. 

11347. The Chairman. — I suppose there are plenty 
have no stock, and then there is more room for other 
people ? — Yes. 
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■1,1348. You say you find it inconvenient that there 
are no fences — would you approve, of the mountain 
being fenced? — I never heard any word about fencing, 
the mountain, but the tenants on that division who 
asked me to come here, wish to have bog roads — they 
are very badly ofi for bog roads. 

11349. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donisell. — B ut, Lord Dud- 
ley a^s yoii is there any desire to have that mountain 
fenced. 

11350. The Chaieman. — T he sheep run about all 
over the mountain — do you like that system, or would 
you rather have the mountain fenced, and that each 
man should have his own bii. of grazing and put his 
own stock into that bit? — Oh, no; I would not approve 
of that. 

11351. You like it under tlie present system best ? — 
Yes. 

11352. Most Rev. Dr. 0 ’Don2?ell. — T he mountain 
would not pay for fencing in that way — it is a very 
rough mountain ? — Yes, it is a very rough, rocky 
mountain high up. 

11353. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — Have you fences between 
your arable land and the mountain, so that the sheep 
could not trespass into the corn ? — The sheep could 
go in, but not until the corn is off. There is a little 
fence or ditch. 

11354. Most Rev. Dr. 0’DoN^^!:LL. — Even if the 
mountain were better would you have any desire to 
have it divided amongst tlie different tenants ? — No ; 

I don’t think so. Even if it was twice as good as it 
is, I don’t think it would be necessary to have it 
divided. 

11355. The Chaikman.— Y ou say there are only 
sheep there, and no cattle — would it graze cattle? — 
Oh, yes, it would. 

11356. And the only reason you don’t put cattle on 
it now is that there is no way of controlling them 
and looking after them? — Times ago there used to be 
cattle, but there are very few cattle now going inland 
from the home. 

11357. Why should you not put cattle there — as a 
matter of fact, why don’t you put cattle on that 
land? — I don’t believe it would be very well able to 
graze cattle. 

11358. Is it not good enough to graze cattle? — I do 
not believe it is. 

11359. Sheep will graze on worse pasture than 
cattle — is not that so? — Yea. 

11360. Mr. SuTHEKLAND.— Is it that the breed of 
cattle you have are not hardy enough to live on the 
mountain — what is the breed of cattle you liave? — 
They are hardy enough to live on the mountain, but 
it is a bad mountain. 

11361. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donicell. — W ould there be 
a danger of their falling over cliffs and getting into 
bogs ? — I believe so. 

11562, The Chaieman. — A re there wet parts on it ? 
— Ther-e are very wet parts. 

11363. And any drains ? — There is plenty of bog, 
but there are no drains in it. 

11354. Would it he improved by having some drains 
made? — It would in a lot of places — it is '.cry badly 
off for drains. 

11365. Sir John Colomb. — W ould it carry more 
sheep if the wet places were drained ? — It would. 

11366. As a matter of fact, how many sheep have 
you got? — I. have no sheep myself on it. 

11367. Are there a good many people living about 
you ? — Thera are between 100 and 140 and 150 tenants 
on the estate. 

11368. It your holding was bigger would you be 
better off? — Yes, I would. 

11369. Do you think you could manage a bigger 
holding by yourself ? — I believe I could. There is a 
good deal not so very bad, but, then, again it is not 
up to a big lot some of it. 

11370. If you were offered another holding the same 
size as your own would you take it? — Yes, I would. 

11371. And add it to the present one ? — Yes. 

11372. And wliat would you do then — would you 
try and work it yourself, or try and get somebody else 
to help you ? — I would work it myself. 

11373. You could work a holding double the size- 
of. your own ? — Yes. 

.11374. Tell me another thing — if you got a chance- 
of being given another farm in some better part of 
Ireland — a farm that would support you more com- 
fortably than this one, would you go ? — Yes, I would, 

n375. Would yon mind-what part of Ireland it was 
so long , as the land was good ? — I would not mind- 
what part.it was -so. long as the land was gowd. • 


Oct. 17. IfWSi-' 


11376. Would your mother go? — I don’t know. 

.11377. What do you think? — I don’t believe but she 

, jlr. rIobn'Peieir 

11378. If you went home to-day and .told her she ]>uDnion.' 
was to go to another part of Ireland, and for her to 
pack up, w.hat do. you think she would do? — I would 
go to another part of Ireland to get a better farm, 
and I expc>.'t she would come with me. 

11379. The Chaikman.— rSupposing the Congested 
D'stricts Board or some other oody were to give you 
another farm in another part of Ireland, where you 
liad a better iiouse than the one you have now — a com- 
fortable house — and you suggested to your mother to 
go with you there to the new land, would she go?; — 

1 don’t really know whetiier she would or not. 

11380. Do you think she would want to stop in the 
old holding, or whether she would prefer to go to the 
new liome? — I don’t know. 

11381. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — If her son were 
going what line would she take ?— I think she would 


11382. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — If you were going, and - 
you asked lier would she go, what would she say? — I 
think she would go. 

U383. The Chaie.man. — I f it meant that you were 
going to have another and a better farm, and a better 
liouse, do you tiiinlv she would stand in your way by 
sticking to tlie old house? — I don’t think she would. 

11384. Then, if you were given this farm in a better 
part of Ireland and a house on it, you would be will- 
ing to give up your present holding to the Board to 
he given to another man for the enlargement of his . 
holding. Supposing you were given a better farm 
in another place, you would not want to be paid for 
your farm, too ? — No. 

11385. You would be content as long as the change 
was a beneficial one to you — you would be willing to 
exchange ? — Yes. 

1138^ Sic John Colomb. — W ho is your next neigh- 
bour? — Edward Dunnion is on one side of me, and 
Michael Slevin on the other side. 

11387. Would you be content to go to a better farm 
in another part of Ireland, and give up your farm 
to Michael Slevin ? — If I got a good farm I would 
give it up to anybody. 

11389. The Chaikman. — Y ou would not care what 
was done with your old holding if you got a better 
cne in exchange ? — No. 

11390. Mr. Beyce. — M ay I ask your age? — I am 
twenty-six. 

11391. Sir John Colomb. — H ave you got any 
brothers and sisters who are from home? — I have two 
sisters in America, and one at home. 

11392. Do they give their mother some help? — They 
are not long away. One is only a few months away. 

11393. If they give their mother help would they 
advise your motlier to stay or go? — I do not know 
what they would do. 

11394. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o you think 
are the otlier tenant purchasers on the same estate in- 
the same frame of mind as yourself ? — I do not really 
know, your lordship. The holdings are all very small, 
except H very few on tlie estate. 

11395. The Chaikman. — W hat his lordship asks you 
is whether you think other tenant purchasers, your 
neighbdui-s, would take the same view of going away 
as you do. Dc you think they would be as willing to 
go away as you are if they got farms elsewhere? — 
Really, I think they v/ould. 

11396. You do not think there is any disinclination- 
to wliat is called migration or moving ? — No. 

11397. You do not think they would say: — “ We- 
ars going to stay in these holdings no matter what 
you offer us.” You do not think they would say that? 
— I do not think they would. 

11398. Sir John Colomb. — H ow far is your farm 
from the sea ? — It is inland four-and-a-half miles from 
Donegal town. 

11399. Do you find yourself better off when there is 
good fishing than when it is bad ?— Yes, we are better 
off when there is good fishing. 

11400. The Chaikman.: — T ell me in what way it 
affecto you. _ How do you think you are better off 
when there is good fishing. Do you do any carting 
in connection with the fishing, or how does it affect 
you? — Well, we get fish to eat. 

11401. It gives you something else to eat besides 
potatoes ? — Yes. 

11402, Sir John Colomb. — Y ou do no other business 
except the farming?— No. 

2 n 
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11403. The Chaieman. — You say you have got a 
oow. What bull do you use ; where do you find the 
bull? — We have to go a couple of miles sometimes. 

11404. Do you know to whom the bull belongs? 
Does it belong to another tenant purchaser? Is it a 
Congested Dietricbs Board bull ? — There are no Con- 
gested Districts Board bulls now, but tliere were some 
two or throe years ago. 

11405. You are aware tliat there are none now. 
Would you like to see them back again? — I believe 
th^ were a better breed tlian the bulls there are 
this year. 

11406. Do the people say they got better calves when 
the Congested Districts Board bulls were about than 
they do now ? — They were better. 

11407. Sir JoHS CoLOMB. — Did you use the bull 
with your own cow? — Yes. 

11408, The Chaieman. — Do you want to say any- 
thing more? — Yes; the tenants of Willy want bog 
roads for the convenience of taking home their turf 
for firing in the winter season, as there is no leading 
road. 

11409. Is tliisre no road now at. all to the bog?-- 
Well, there are six roads that the tenants of the estate 
would need. They would need to be extended a mile 
each to the mountain. 

11410. Sir John Colomb. — Is that because through 
cutting tlie turbary has got further and further away? 
— Yes ; tliey are eating now into the mountain. The 
bog near at hand is about run out. 

11411. When you bought your farm did you also 
buy turbary rights? — Yes. 

11412, Is all the turbaiy near held by those wiio 
purcliased. Is all the bog near you on that property 
held among the tenants who bought? — Yes, 

11413. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — No other tenants 
have a right on it? — No. 

11414. The Chairman. — Have you each got a bit, 
or do you hold in common as you do the grazing ? — 
No ; each tenant has his bit marked out. 

11415. And has none of you got to the end of his 
bog. You have all some still ? — Oh, yes ; we have all 
some still. 

11416. But you iiave no roads. The bog has been 
cut away, and left the road ?— Yes ; it is going further 
away out. 

11417. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What class of 
road would you want — not an expensive road ? — Well, 
for tli©_ last number of years tlio roads have to be 
made sixteen feet wide. 

11413. That is to become a county road? — Yes. 

11419. Sir John Colomb. — Are the six roads that 
already exist into the bog — are they all sixteen feet 
wide? — Well, they are not sixteen feet wide. 

11420, And what you wish tlie Commissioners to 
understand is tliat if those roads are extended the ex- 
tension would have to be sixteen feet wide? — They 
won’t pass the roads now unless they are sixteen feet 
wide. 

11421. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But what do 
you think of the necessities of the case. Is a toad of 
any such width needed ?— Well, it is not. Fourteen 
or twelve feet would be as good as sixteen. 

11422. Mr. SuTHEELAND.— What is the widtli of a 
cart in Ireland ?— The width of a cart is about five 
and a half feet or six feet. 

11423. The Chaieman. — Then you could do with a 
smaller road than sixteen feet? — I suppose twelve feet 
would be little enough to let two carts pass. 

11424, How do you carry your peat now? — On our 
backs. 

11425. Sir John Colomb.— O n the part of the bog 
you have marked out as belonging to vour holding is 
tliere enough_ turf for you if you lived to be an old 
man ?— If 1 live to be a very old man I will, have to go 
1 -ery far judging by the way the distance is now. 

11426. The Chaieman.— Wouldn’t it meet all the 
necessities of the case if you could have a path over 
which you could carry the peat on a horse or on a 
(lanlcey? Is it nece^saiw always to cart the peat?— 
Not always. 

11427, Couldn’t you have baskets hanging on the 
back of the horse or donkey and put the turf into 
those, It would take a little longer, but would not 
that, as a matter of fact, do all right ?— It would do 
m a way but you would be a long time taking home 
your firing. ® 

11428. A path of that kind would be much less ex- 
pensive than a cart road ?— Of course it would. 


11429. Wouldn’t it really do just as well? Wouldn’t 
it satisfy you if there was a path of that kind? — It 
would not be so good. 

11430. What time of year do you generally 
carry the peat ? — We just carry them according as they 
are burned. 

11431. You cut it in the summer dry weather ? — 
Yes. 

11432. And you leave it to dry round the bog where 
you cut it ? — Yes. 

11433. And cart it when it is diy ? — You cut in May 
and June; you cut your turf and spread it out to 
win. Then you carry them at all times, winter and 
summer, as you need thc-m — sometimes through frest 
and snow. 

11434. Mr. SuTHRELAND. — You do not cany them 
home and pile them in a stack ? — No. 

11435. The Chaieman. — In the winter time when 
you have not much to do wouldn't you have time to 
carry it on a horse? — Yes, if you had a good road to 
cart them. 

11436. Mr. Sdtheeland. — Have you any idea what 
it costs to make a yard of road ? — No, I liave not. 

11437. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou would know 
better by the perch? — Yes. 

11438. Mr. Betce. — Have you a horse? — I have 
aieither horse nor donkey. 

11439. How do you carry your turf then ? — I carry 
them on my back. 

11440. How far ? — Some have to carry them a mile 
and others less. 

11441. Do most of the other tenants carry their 
peat on their backs? — The biggest part of them do, 

11442. Sir John Colomb. — Do you carry it over a 
road already made or only from the bog to where the 
road ends? — We carry them a bit on the toad that is 
blocked out, but we have to carry them a longer dis- 
tance where there is no road at all. 

11443. Do you carry the turf on your back through 
the bog to the road existing, and then along the road 
to your house? — Yes. 

11444. The Chairman. — Do you not do any carting, 
not even on the road that is already made? — Well, 
the road that is in it — it is not on the county. It is 
just only a pad ” that the agent made when lie was 
over the estate. 

11445. That road is not big enough for a cart ? — It 
is broad enough, but it never was kept in repair. One 
had no more righ.; to repair than another, and they 
carted on it until it was torn up. 

11446. Before you bought was it kept in some kind 
of repair by the agent? — He made the road, and since 
it was made there was never anything done to it 
except when men were carting turf and then they 
would fill in a “ slunk.” You might say iiow it is no 
road. 

11447. Mr. Sutheeland. — There was no arrange- 
ment made to keep it in repair ? — No. 

11448. Sir John Colomb. — Couldn’t you all agree 
CO do something to the road to make it better ? — Yes. 
It was contracted for some two or three years ago, 
and when it was not made sixteen feet wide, including 
water cables, the county surveyor would not pass the 
road. 

11449. The Chaieman. — When you say it was con- 
tracted for, you only mean that you asked the county 
contractor to come and look at it? — Yes; ic was con- 
tracted for. 

11450. Sir John Colomb. — You mean it was pre- 
sented for, and then that presentment liad to come 
before the county surveyor before the contract was 
given, and the surveyor threw it ouc? — One man 
spent two or three years working at it. 

11461. Mr. Sutheeland. — S o it was made and 
not passed? — Yes. 

11452. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd the man 
did noc get paid? — No. 

11453. Sir John Colomb.— I only want to ask one 
more question about the mountain pasturage of 
sheep. You have told us you do noc keep sheep your- 
self. Do the other tenants keep sheep ?— Whatever 
sheep they can put to it. There are plenty on the 
estate have no sheep to put on the mountain. 

11454. Is it because they have no money to buy 
sheep ? — Yes. 

11455. If you had a loan — I do not say that you are 
going to get it— would it pay you to have a few sheep 
on thac mountain if you could buy them? Yes. 
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11456. And if you, through the Congested Districts 
Board, could get a small loan to buy sheep would you 
agree to repay the loan in order to have sheep to put 
031 ihe mountain? — Yes; I would. 

11457. Do you think you are losing money by not 
having sheep on that mountain? — Yes. I believe it 
would be a gain to me by having sheep on that 
mountain. 

11468. In your annuity of course, you are charged 
and are paying for the use of the mountain, aren’t 
you ? — Yes. 

11459. And therefore you are now paying for what 
you do not get anything from, because you have no 
stock? — Yes. 

11460. Can you tell the Commission whether you 
and the other small holders have goc anything in their 
minds as to what might be done to assist them to put 
sheep on the mountain. Have you thought of it? — It 
was never talked about by anyone I heard talking. 

11461. Do you think if a Parish Committee or a 
banJc offered to lend you money to buy, perhaps, half 
a score of sheep, you would undertalie to pay che money 
back ? — Yes ; 1 would. 

11462. Do you think it would materially help your 
means of living if you had by that system the means 
of getting sheep ? — Yes, it would. 

11463. Mr. Beyce. — Do you think your farm has 
done better since your mother became a tenant pur- 
chaser instead of paying rent, than it did before ? — 
Yes; the rent is not so high. 

11464. Sir John Coiomb. — Do you remember the 
rent your mother used to pay? — Yes, I do; £4 ISs. 2d. 

11465. What do you pay now? — £2 15s. 2d. 

11466. So you save £2 a year. 

11467. In other ways has chat enabled you to work 
your farm to greater advantage ? — Yes, it has. 

11468. Mr. Beyce. — Have you any cows? — Yes; 
four. 

11469. Do you attempt to feed them in the house 
in winter with turnips. Do you plant turnips or 
mangel-wurzel ? — No. 

11470. Noticing but oats and potatoes? — Nothing 
else. 

11471. Sir John Coiomb. — You have four cows, 
and you get about four calves a year, don’t you ? — Yes. 

11472. At what age do you sell those calves? — 
Some of them are sold when they are three months 
old, some when four months, and some at six mouths. 
Others are kept a year. 

11473. What is the longesc time you are able to 
keep a calf? — Well, of course you could keep some of 
them until they are two-year-olds. 

11474. You do keep some ta that age? — Yes. 

11475. At the present moment, what stock have 
you got on your farm. You have got four 

cows. What other dry stock have you got. 
We want to inquire into these things iji order to get 
information to help us for the object of the Commis- 
sion, and the object of the Congested Districts Board 
is to help you ? — I think four cows, two year-olds, and 
a two-year-old. That is all the cattle. 

11476. And do you call a yearling any calf born this 
year ? — No 

11477. When was the last calf bom? — In August last 
was a year. 

11478. That is your total stock? — Yes. 

11479. Have you nearly always goc a two-year-old 
on your farm ? — Well, we do not always keep them to 
be two ; very seldom we keep them to be two-year old. 

11480. You sell your dry stock in fairs? — Yes. 

11481. Are they generally bought by local men about 
or by buyers coming from other parts of the country ? 
— Both ways, according as they fit a purchaser. 

11482. Mr. Beyce. — Had you no calves born this 
year at all ? — Yes. 

11483. You sold them straight away ? — Yes. 

11484. The Ghaieman. — How old were they when 
you sold them? — They were calved in May and June- 
some of them. 

11485. What time of year did you sell them? — East 
fair on Friday last in Donegal. 


11486. Sir John Coiomb. — Very youi^ calves like Ocl 17 1°0B 
that, I suppose, weie bought up by people in the ‘ ' 

locality ?— Yes. Mr. Joha Peter 

11487. The older ones — the yearlings and the two- 
year-olds— are they generally bought by people in 
the locality or by buyers coming in ?— They are bought 
in the locality as. well as the calves. 

11488. Do strangers coming in find a market for your 
calves ; do they buy your very young calves?— Not very 
often. 


11489. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneil. — When there is 
a fair in Donegal and a lot of cattle are sold, where 
do the cattle go?— They go, plenty of them, to Eng- 
land, and plenty of them to Scotland, and a good many 
are kept at grass for a time in the locality. 

11490- One fasmer buying from another? — Yes. 

11491. The Chaieman. — Do you find it pays you 
better to sell your calves so young as that than it does 
to keep them a little longer — Really, in a iuountain 
place I think you have as much profit to sell them 
when they are young as to keep them on. 

11492?. Have you ever tried to keep them until they 
are a year old? — Yes. I kept them last year. 

11493. Were you satisfied with tlie price you got? — 
I was not disappointed. 

11494. Most Rw. Dr. O’Donneii. — What kind of 
winter feeding have you. You have not much hay, I 
suppose? — We have to buy some of the hay in other 
places. 


11495. Sir John Coiomb.— You liave to buy hay in 
order to keep ycur stodc? — Yes. 

11496. What have you to pay for hay? Did you buy 
hay last winter? — Not last winter. 

11497. The last time you bought hay, what did you 
pay for it? — When, yon buy hay in this part of the 
country you buy it growing, and cut it aaid win it 
yourself. You buy it by auction. 

11498. Somewhere near you ?— Sometimes you have 
to go a good bit. 

11499. Then, you liave to pay for carting ? — Yes. A 
good many people who buy it cut it themselves. 

11500. But if you bought it at a distance where you 
have to cut it and save it, then you have to pay for a 
cart to draw it? — Yes. 

11501. Most Rev. Dr. CDonneli. — D o some of the 
Townawilly purchasea-s buy hay as far away as Lough 
Esk? — ^Yes, and as far away as six miles from their 
own holdings. 

11502. Down near the sea at Donegal? — Yen, and at 
St. Erman’s. 

11503. Mr. Beyce. — Your total fai-m is how many 
acres, not counting moimtadn? — Fourteen acres. 

11504. How many acres of that have you in grass? — 
Well, I could not really say. 

11 W5. How much have ycu in oats and potatoes? — 
Between oats an-1 potatoes I suppose there would be 
tliree acres. 

11506. So tliat you have eleven acres in grass. Do 
you find tliat the tenants around you are doing as 
much tillage as they used to do — growing as much, 
potatoes and oats as they used to do, or aie they going 
in more for grass? — Well, they liai’e as much tillage as 
they ever had in my memory. 

11.507. Most Rev. Dr. O'Da-VNEii. — About the 
eleven acres you have in grass, is that the same class 
of land as you have in tillage?— Oh, a great deal of it 
is not arable. 

11508. Would it need to bo reclaimed before it was 
tilled ? — Yes. 

11509. The Chairm-AN. — When you bought your hold- 
ing were there any trees or. it ? — None, except little 
bushes around the house — very small little hedges. 

11510. Do you ever think that trees would be an 
advantage to you — that it would protect your tillage 
land ? — I do not think that. 

11511. You do not want any trees ?— No. I do not 
think they would be much service to our land. A close 
thorn hedge in the ditch is good for the land. 

11512. Sir John Coiomb. — A good shelter for the 
cattle cm a winter night? — Yes. 


Mr. James CDonnhii examined. 

11513. The Chairman. — Where do you live?— In 11514. What are yon. Are you a farmer or a fisher- 
Shalwey, Kilcar, about half way between here and man? — I assist at fishing occasionally — not veiy often, 

Garrick, on the sea coast. but I have an interest in a fishing boat. 

2 D 2 
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17 lOOG 11515. What is the valuation of your land? — I have 
‘ — ' * not got any land. I live on a farm ivith my brother, 

Mr, James but I liave an interest in fishing in a boat, and I have 
O’Doimell. ^ grievance I want to put before the Commission. 

11516. You live with your brother and he owns the 
la7id. How much land has he got? — I could not tell 
you the number of acres. 

11517. What is his Viiluation? — About £8. 

11518. You live with him and you have got a share 
in a boat? — Yes. 

11519 What sort of beat: is it a ^ulu? — No, it is 
a rowing boat. 

11520. Now, what is your grievance? — The grievance 
I want to lay before you is that at Pullaliorra there is 
a 2 )lace where the people come in with their boats, 
nnd it is not safe. Tliey want to get a rock that is in 
it removed, and they also want a plac,e to keep their 
nets and stores in. There used to be a store-house 
there, but it is gone to ruin. It was very useful to 
them, but that is gone now. They have also no roarl 
from the pier to the jnain road, and they want a road 
made. It has gone to ruin and wants to be mended 
up, and the people are too poor to do it themselves. 
They want it done by public money. Also, there was 
a pier built by the Government some years ago, and 
the pier does not suit at the present time, as it wants 
to he extended further out into the water. 

11521, Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnill. — I s that the 
Tawuey Pier?— No, it is Pullahoira Pier. 

11522, The Chatemax. — Is this place you spealc of on 
this side of Muckross Head or on the far side? — On 
this side. 

11523. Most Rev. Dr, O’Dos.xell. — H ow much cm 
this side? — A little on this side. 

11524. Tho Chaieman. — How far is Pullalioin-a from 
Tawney Pior? — Two miles by land, but sis by sea, 

11525. How far is Teelin Bay?— Two miles nearer 
Kilcar. 

11526. Is Tawney Bay all right for keeping boats? — 
Yes ; they have got boats in Teelin Bay. 

11527. WJiy can’t you kei^p your boats in Tawney 
Bay? — That would be too far to go — from Pullalioiva 
to Tawney Bay to fisJi. They h.ave their boats in 
Pullahorra, and tliey have a place for boats there and 
a slip. They want a slip made and a pier made. Tlie 
'landing place is in decay now, and they want it re- 
paired. Tlierc is also a rock in it that is a danger to 
boats coming in. 

11528. Sir John Oolomc. — Was it a relief work pier ? 
— No, sir, it was Government made it by contract. 
There was so much voted by the Government some 
years ago for this e.vpress work. 

11529. And is the slip getting out of repair? — The 
slip is getting out of repair, but not the pier. The 
pier is right enough still. 

11530. Is the pier used much ? — The pier is an ad- 
vantage when the rough weather comes on, but it 
wants to .be extended out into the deeper water. The 
slip is of some advantage' when the people want to pull 
their boats up. 

11531. Do you know when the Government made that 
pier whether they had any arrangement ivith the local 
authority td maintain it? — I have no idea that they 
had, but the people are all poor people, and are not 
.able to do it for themselves. They have small farms 
that are in the neighbourhood, but they still stick to 
the fishing, and also hold fheir little bits of land to 
make a living. 

11532. If it is a fair question — do not answer if you 
don't like — you have told us you didn’t own any land, 
but tlxat you have a share in a boat — do you do any 
other businc>ss ? — No; I assist on the farm work occa- 
sionally when I feel mclined. 

11533. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^You help your 
brother? — I do. I have been a tmveller in my lime. 
.1 havo been away in America and Australia and New 
.Zealand, bitt I lost my health and I bad to coenc home. 

11534. Sir John Colomb. — I hope it was to your ad- 
vantage while you were away? — No, unfortunately I 
lost my health. 

11535. Mr. Sutherland. — You say you have got a 
pier and also a slip? — Yes — at Pullahorra there is both 
a pier and a slip. 

11536, So that you have no co.mplaint to make about 
the lack of accommodation? — How do you mean for 
• accommodation? 

, 11537. For fi.shing? — Well, there is. The dip is a 
great grievance for this reason--that, the people cannot 


get into it "with th^air boats on account of its not being 
repaired — ^the results of a bad rock there. 

11538. So there was a slip? — There is a slip still, 
and also a pier. 

11539. But the slip was allowed to get into disrepair 
— how is the pier? — It ia right enough so far. 

11540. How is it that the sUp was never r^>aired ? 
— I have no idea. The people are too poor to repair 
it themselves unless the Government help. 

11541. They can work — can’t they ? — They can work 
right enough. 

11542. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H as the county 
taken over that work ? — No, my lord. They have not 
taken it over. It is not on the county. Even the 
road down from tlie mill road to the pier is not on 
the county. It has gone to ruin also. In its pre- 
sent state a cart cannot go down to the pier for fish, 
They have to carry the fish up. 

11543. Sir John Colomb. — T o the pier or the slip? 
— To both. 

11544. The Chairman. — Y ou mean to say that the 
road has collapsed ? — It is not fit for traffic. 

11545. Mr. Suthbexanh. — Y ou say it was made, 
but not kept ? — That is so. 

11546. Sir John Colomb. — W as that road ever 
under contract and kept in repair by the County 
Council ? — It never was on the county in my recollec- 
tion. I do not believe it was ever on the county. 

11547. It is a steep descent down to the pier? — 
No, it is a nice level road, but it went into decay by 
neglect. 

11548. But would not it have paid the people using 
it to do this work on it, and put it into repair ? — I 
admit that if they had done so — ^but they didn’t. 

11549. And because they didn’t do it you think the 
Government ought to d'O it? — I do not say that, but it 
ought to ibe done by somebody. 

11550. But not by tlie people wlio will get the most 
good out of it? — The people are too poor to expend 
money on it. 

11551. The Chairman. — T he fact of the matter is 
that it would now require money to put it right, 
but to keep it in order is only a matter of putting a 
little work into it. Now, however, it has got too 
bad for that, and you would have to spend money 
on it to put it right — is that the position of affairs ? — 
Yes. 

11552. But if money was spent on it now would 
you blame the people for not keeping it in condition 
for the future ? — I would certainly blame them if 
they did not. 

11553. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould the 
Parisli Committee be able to put it into the necessary 
repair? — That I don’t know. 

11554. Mr. Sutherland. — ^W hat body or authority 
exists for keeping it in repair to whom you .could 
hand it over and insist that it should be kept in 
repair — is not that a necessary preliminary to any 
public work ? — The building is one thing — the keeping 
of it ujj is another. 

11555. Was any arrangement made with any 
public authority when it was built? — It seems not. 

11556. Then if it is repaired would the same thing 
not occur again ? — This is only a grievance that has 
been complained of, and I liave been asked to put it 
before you. 

11567. There is no use expending public money if it 
is going to be let go into ruin again. There should 
be some means of keeping it in repair if public money 
is spent on it again — what body is there in which it 
could be vested, and which could be compelled to 
keep it up ? — Well, if there is money spent on it the 
people who will use it should give a guarantee to keep 
it in repair. 

11558. You cannot compel people in that way ; 
unless there is an organisation you cannot go to the 
people and say, “You must do your share.” What 
organisation is there to keep and maintain these 

works for the future? — Well, as to the road I do 

not speak of the pier— I think the County Council 
should keep that up. 

11559, We can deal with the road beca'use there is 
an authority which is bound ■to keep up roads. The 
road, if it were repaired, oould be put on that body 
— what would you do with the pier ? — The pier is a 
thing I do not believe will ever go into decay for a 
long period of time, but they submR that it is not 
extended far enough into the sea fo protect the 
boats. 
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11560. But it will decay some time, and if we have 
Qiot to deal with the repairs we may have to deal 

■with the extension — ^what body ought that to be? I 

-don’t know that I would be capable of giving an 
•opinion on that question. 

. 11561. The CiiAiBMAM. — The pier is not in disre- 
j)air ?— No, it is not in disrepair at all, but the slip 
is. 

11562. And the road to the pier and the slip ? — 
Tes, and the store where they used to keep their nets 
and oars in former times. It was a house built of 
brick with -a slate roof, I believe, It has gone into 
decay, and they have now no place to keep their nets 
and oars. 

11563. Mr. 'SuTHEELAXD.—Was that built with the 
pier?— No, the storehouse was built long before the 
pier. It was on your left just before you come to the 
pier, but I believe it was there long before the pier. 

11564. To whom does it belong? — It belongs to the 
townland. 

11565. What repair does it require ? — It requires a 
■fresh roof, and it requires the walls patched up 
better than they are. It has gone into decay, and 
the walls do not keep the water out, 

11566, What fishing do you carry on yourself? — 
Mackerel. 

11567. Has it been as good as in past years? — Well, 
it was fairly good this year. 

11568. The CHArRMAN.— Where do you catch the 
■mackerel ? — Round the coast close to the rock at these 
places where I speak of, also in the whole district 
around. This rock that I speak of that requires to 
'be removed is a great detriment to the boats. 

11569. Sir John Colomb. — There is a question I 
would like to ask you very much— when did you leave 
_^e country to go to other parts of the world?- In 


11570. Have you recently returned ? — I am two or 
three years returned. 

11571. Having gone away in 1860 and returned 
three years ago will you tell the Commission this — ? 
— Oh, but I have been back between those times. 

11572. I will take the two periods — the period of 
your leaving and the period of your coming back. I 
think the Commission will be very glad to know wbat 
your opinion is on this point. Do you think the 
general condition of the people— the standard of com- 
fort and the economic condition — is better or worse 
than it was in 1860 ? — They have got no more money 
at the present time, but they live a little better than 
they formerly used to do. 

11573. On the whole, in that interval of time of 
nearly forty years— do you fcldnk there has been an 
improvement?— Oh, yes. There are improvementa 
made in places — great improvements in some places — 
and again tliere are places that are at a standstill, the 
same as in former times. 

11574. Blit, taking it all roiuid — you liave knocked, 
around tlie world and formed general opinions — and I 
want to get your opinion— do you consider the district 
is making progress? — Oh, yes, there is a better style 
of farming jmw. They fai-m better now than they used 
to do in those times. 

11676. And you think their standard of comfort has 
increased? — I think their ways of living are better 
than they were in my young days. 

11577._ And do you think the general economic con- 
dition is better when you came back than it was 
wlien you left forty years ago ? — I do. 

11578. Mr. Sutherland.— I forgot to ask you 
whetner it is at the pier or the slip the rock is ? — 
It is at tlie slip where the boats come in. 


Mr. Edward Keeney examined. 


11579. The Chairman. — Where do you live? In 

Meenakillew, half way between ICiJlybegs and Ardara. 

11580. What is your valuation, do you know? 

I do not know. 

11581. Do you know how many acres you have got ? 
— I do not know, except to guess. 

U582^ Sir John Colomb.— W hat rent do you pay? 

11585. The Chairman. — Do you live entirely off the 
land ? — Yes. 

11584. Have you got any sons to help you on the 
land ? — Yes, two. 

11585. Do they live in the same house, or have 
•they both houses on the holdings ?— They live in the 
same house as myself. 

11586. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What have you 
in that paper you hold in your hand? — This is a 
paper I got filled about the loss of my land. 

11587. Oh, you used to have more land than you 
have now ? — Yes, the tcwn lost about sixty or seventy 
acres of ■the best of their land about sixty or seventy 
years ago. It was taken from them forcibly. 

11638. What was done with it? — It was given to a 
man of the name of Captain Harqu^ — a, man in 
Meena Valley at that time to enlarge his farm and 
make it more beneficial. 

11589. What was done with the tenants? The 

tenants ■were left, I may say, a mere nothing — only 
the remainder of bogs and rocks. 

11590. Were they paid for what was taken? — 
They got a little reduction in their rents for two or 
three years or so, and then after that tlie rents were 
raised again higher than ever they were. 

11591, Had they to pay on the remnant left them 
after these years fully as much as they had pre- 
viously to pay for the whole thing?— That is what 
I do not know. But for the few years that they 
got the reduction there were three holdings — the one 
that I have, and two more at tliis near end of the 
town that were paying only 2s. 6d. for that few 
.years. The rent was as low as 2s. 6d. and then in 
* afterwards it was raised to £1 16s. Od. 

115^, The Chairman. — For the same holding ? 

For the very same holding. 

11595, It went from 2s. 6d. to £1 16s. ?— Yes. 

11594. Sir John Colomb.— T ell me this. Your nre- 
■sent rent is £l l6s, Otf. ?— Yes. 


11696. And are we to understand that in the few 
years you are speaking of it was 2s. 6d. ?— Yes. 

11696. And that the rent has been rising on your 
holding, beginning with 2s. 6d. until now it is 
£1 16s. ? — Yes. 

11597. Have you been into court to liave your rent 
fixed ? — No, the land had been in the court, your 
worship. 

11598. I am afraid you do not understand what I 
mean. Have you been into the Land Court, and had 
your rent fixe<l ? Has the rent been fixed by the Court 
at that figure ? — Yes, your worship ; I believe that 
was the original rent that ■they were paying at the 
time that they entered the court — I cannot say when. 

11599. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — IVould it be more 
than twelve years ?— It was more than that. 

11600. The rent was £1 16s. tlien ?— The rent has 
been £1 16s. for thirty or fifty years. 

11601. ■WJiat happened it when they entered court ? 
— They gob no reduction. 

11602. Sir John Colomb.— Is the £l 16s. that you 
are paying the rent that was fixed by the Court ?— 


11603. You were paying £1 16s., and you went into 
the court to get a reduction? — Yes. 

11604. And the court gave you no reduction ?— Yes. 

11606. Jlost Rev, Dr. O'Donnell.— lYhat was done 
with that land when it was taken up from the 
tenants ? — It was given to this gentleman the name of 
Captain Harquess. They had a promise from the 
landlord at that time that if ever it would go under 
a changed Jiand they would get their lands back. 

11606. What did Captain Harquess do with the 
land ? — He had it for grass. 

11607. Did he tiU any of it ?— No ; he tiUed none 
of it. 

11608. Did he put it into the hands of any tenants ? 
— No. '' 

11609. How did he part with it?— Well, according 
as I learned, he was broke down, and he had to part 
with It, and it came on the hands of Murray Stewart, 
who died here lately. He was the late landlord we 
had After he became heir of the estate he came to 
Killybegs— I forget whether it was before that or not. 

My head is confused. • 

11610. Was this on the Murray Stewart estate? — 


Oct. 17, 1906. 

-Mr. James 
©■Donnell. 


Mr. Edward 
Keeney. 
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11611. When Captain Harquess parted with the 
land who got it ? — I believe Murray Stewart. 

11612. What did Murray Stewart do witli it? — He 
sold it to Mr. Dillon, who lived in Donegal. Mr. 
Dillon then died, and William Henry Byrne, archi- 
tect, of Dublin, got it. He was married to Dillon’s 
daughter. He was, to the best of my opinion, evicted, 
and it came on the hands of the landlord again, and 
this man they call Alexander Morton has it now. 

11613. Did the tenants whenever they were put out 
of this land get any compensation? — All the com- 
pensation they ever got out of it was the few years 
reduction. 

11614. They were not paid for the land? — I am 
telling you, my lord, they never got anything only 
the little reduction they got in the rent. 

11615. You remain tenant still. You have not 
bt light your land out? — No; we got a notice last 
year to come in to buy our lands, and we would not 
come in and buy the land on any terms, unless we 
cot our lost lands. 

11616. You would not buy unless you got your share 
of tliG land that was taken from you? — No. 

11616a. The Chaieman. — You have a short statement 
setting out what happened ? — Yes. Shortly it is this : — 
About sixty or seventy years ago a portion of the 
townland of Meenakillew, in the parish of Ardara, 
County Donegal, named the “ Curragh,” was taken 
from the tenants of Meenakillew and put along with 
Meenavalley to constitute the grass farm at present 
hehl by Mr. Morton. The only recompense the ten- 
ants got at that time was a small reduction in their 


rents, lasting only a few years. The rents were after- 
wards raised considerably over what they were befoie- 
they lost their lands, so that the compensation they 
got was very small indeed. The tenants and their- 
successors have since lived in a miserable state of 
poverty owing to having to part with the best portion 
of their farms, leaving them only the tops of their 
farms, namely, rocks and bogs, portions of which they 
have since of necessity reclaimed. When the tenants 
lost this land the landlord gave them then to under- 
stand that in case the place would pass into other 
hands the tenants tliemselves would get the first 
chance of it. We are anxious to purchase this por- 
tion back again if ofiered for sale under the Land 
Purcliase Act. We consider we have a prior claim 
to anyone else. If this land is sold tlirough the Con- 
gested Districts Board or otherwise, we hope that our 
claims will receive careful consideration. The follow- 
ing are the tenants of Meenakillew claiming portions 
of this land: — Rose Byrne, Alice Boyle, John M'Gill, 
Con Gavigan, Neil Maloney, Thomas Gavigan, John 
Conaghan, Ellen Gallagher Thomas Gallagher, Neddy 
Keeney, Charles M'Gill, Grace Gallagher. 

11617. Sir John Colomb. — Is Mr. Morton your 
present landlord ?— Oh, no ; we have nothing to do 
with him, except that he has our lost lands that were 
taken from us forcibly. 

11618. Were you alive when it was taken ? How 
old were you when it was taken. You say it was 
seventy years ago ? — I am not sure whether I was born 
or not. I think it was the year I was born. 


Mr. John 
Campbell. 


Mr. John Campbell examined. 


11619. The Chaieman.— You live at Inver?— Yes, 
and I have only a little remark to make about Mr. 
Ward’s remark about Inver. 

11620. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Who is your 
landlord? — Canon Boyton, of Londonderry. At least 
it was him ; but I think it is changed now to Mrs. 
Boyton. 

11621. The Chaieman. — How many acres have you 
got? — About eight small acres._ 

11622. And your valuation is ?A 5s. ? — Yes. 

11623. Do you fish? — Yes. 

11624. You live half by the land and half by fish- 
ing ? — Yes ; partly by one and partly by the other. 

11626. You want to say something about previous 
evidence? — About the harbour and shore and landing 
place in Inver. You understand it is a river to go up 
and down, and there are some “ scars ” that we would 
like to get cleaned. We would also like to have a 
little basin to save our boats. It is an open place, 
and there is no place of shelter for them. 

11626. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Inver is a fish- 
ing village? — Yes, it has a continual fishing. 

11627. The Chaieman. — Don’t you pull your boats 
up ? — We would pull them up, but we have no place 
of safety. 

11628. Mr. SuTHEEL.AND. — The land has fallen down 
from the cliff? — No, the land is good enough. Only 
last year we got a little liberty to pull up our boats 
behind a gravevard. Before tfiat, the rector used to 
prevent us, ancf charge us as trespassers if we did. 

11629. The Chairman.— There is no slip?— No. 

What we need in Inver is the river deepened, not for 
a great distance entirely, but just to make a place of 
shelter where we could leave our boats in safety. We 
would also need a small patch of land to pull our 
boats up in safety. 

11630. Even if you had a slip is there no land to 
pull up your boats on? — Not unless we had liberty. 
If we had a proper slip, they could be pulled up on 
the slip. 

11631. You could not leave them all on the slip ? — 
No. One man’s land that we might get is too low 
land. Unless we get some little place made, we 
never can have them safe on a stormy night, except 
on this one place. We want some little patch of land 
with liberty to put them on. 

11632. Mr. Shthehland.- W hat is the nature of 
the place you land them on ? — It is a sandy beach on 
both sides. 

11633. What right liave fishermen at common law 
to use the beach to pull up their boats? — I do not 
understand. 


11634. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou have, no re- 
gular stand for your boats ? — None. 

11635. How many boats are there ?— There are seven 
going out and in from this place. Of course, in fish- 
ing times there are scores of them from other places. 
It was most generally the market for fish up to now, 
and is still as good a market as there is around. We 
landed on one day last week, in a day and night, about 
sixty tlioimand herrings. 

11636. The iCh.aieman. — Tell ue about this arrange- 
ment that you used to be prosecuted for — for hauling 
up your boats? — It was grazing land, and we would 
not get liberty to pull them up on it. 

11637. Who had the grazing land? — It was the rec- 
tor of the place that owned it. 

11638. What was his name ? — Mr. Carr. 

11639. You used to pull up the boats on the land he 
had as grazing land ? — We used to pull them op in 
times of storm, and keep them there for a week some- 
times for safety, and he used to prosecute us. 

11640. Mr, SuTHEEiAND. — And did he bring you to- 
Court ? — We used to settle with him. 

11641. The Chaieman. — ^How did you settle ? — We- 
used sometimes to give him 2s. 6d. and the price of the- 
summons. 

11642. It was only occasionally when it was stormy 
weather you wanted to use it? — Yes, and it was all 
the place of safety we could put them on. The tide 
along the rest of the shore always rose too high, and 
our boats were not safe unless we could get them up 
there. 

11643. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was the only 
place you could haul them up clear of the sea ? — Yes, 
and be contented they were safe. 

11644. But generally you would have them down: 
nearer tJie tide ? — Mostly always. 

11645. The Chairman. — Is there any other thing 
you want to tell us ? — That, and that we would like- 
to get something in the shape of a shed for our gear- 
We lose a power of our nets in the winter time, espe- 
cially us fishermen who live away from the shore, and 
do not know what time we will want them again. 
They rot away for want of a way of saving them. 

11646. How do you lose tiiis gear ; what happens 
it? — When nets lie out for a time they rot. 

11647. You have no way of storing this gear, or 
place to put it into ? — No place at all. 

11648. Cannot you join together and take a place, 
or build a place? — Well, most generally fishermen are 
very poor, and it does not be very easy for them to- 
do anything of the kind. 

11649. Surely if there are seven of you who go out 
fishing, and if you joined together it would not Cost- 
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very much to run up a little shed of corrugated iron to 

£ ut these things into. Would it? — Well, I do not 
now. 

11650. You think if you can get the Board to do 
it it is better than doing it yourselves? — Surely. 

11651. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell The Board has 

not done anything in particular for you there at all? 
— No, sir. 

11652. Is there any ground on which that shed 
could be erected ? — Yes ; there is a man yonder who 
owns land, and would give a patoi) for the purpose. 
He has it bought out from the Government, and he is 
willing to supply us. If we get an inlet made for the 
boats, he is willing to give a place for it, and also a 
.place for the shed. He was here on Monday the whole 
day. 

11652a. The Chairman. — Is there anybody in Inver 
village who has got enough capital to build a little 
•shed of thrat sort, and charge the fishermen a small 
rent for putting their nets into it in the winter ? 
Does it not strike you that lie might make a little 


investment of that sort? — I do not know. I know it 

is not easy to get anyone to invest. ' _1_ 

11653. It woiud not be a very large sum. Is tliat Mr. Jolm 
all ? — That is all, sir. I think it is very necessary for Campbell, 
something to be done in the same place. There is no 
place for the same amount of men and boats where 
thei'e is as much fish killed as in Inver. 

11654. Sir John Colomb. — How much was made in 
last season? — Weil, between every kind of fishing — 
we followed different kinds of fisJiing — I think they 
made from £10 to £15 and £20, each, for his share 
in this very present season. 

11655. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As far as there 
is any memory of it has there always been a body of 
fishermen at Inver? — Yes; and three times as many 
in times ago. There were up to thirty and thirty- 
five boats long ago fishing sprat. We fish all kinds 
of fish — herring and cod and ling. It is always going 
on except for a part of the spring. We are always 
using the boats for that, or getting sea-weed for the 
land. 


Mr. Michael M'Naw examined. 


11656. Tlie Chairman. — Where do you live? I 

•come from Clogher Congested Disti-ict. I am living 
in the townland of Dtuminin, near to Lough Esk 
railway station. 

11657. What property do you live on? — The Earl 
■of Arran’s. 

11658. What is your valuation? — Something like 


11659. How many acres liave you got? — About 
thirty acres of rough moory land. It is a bog and 
moor and rock. That is the sort of it — and -&e 
greater part of it. 

11660. How much of that thirty acres do you till? 
— About five acres. 

11661. Have you reclaimed the whole thing your- 
self, or has your family reclaimed it, or was it re- 
deemed before you w.mt into it ?— My father reclaimed 
most ,of it. 

11662. Is there anything more than these five acres 
leolaimed? — No; nothing more. 

11663. But there is about five acres out of thirty 
acres reclaimed? — There is. 

11664. The rest is bog and moor? — Yes- There is 
cut-away bog. It was cut all over formerly. 

11665. Have you got tlie right to cut turf over that 
holding ?— There is no turf in it now. It is all cut. 
We have to go three or four miles now for turf. 

11665a. To wiiom does the turf belong that you get 
now? — It belongs to the Earl of Arran. 

11666. In other words it is the landlords. What do 
.you pay for the turf?— We pay it in the rent— from 
7s. bd 60 £1. 

11667. You have the right to cut turf included in 
your rent? — Yes. 

11668. And you have a bit of bog given you on this 
place that Lord Arran has in his own hands ? — Yes. 

11669. You have a bit marked out for you which 
•goes with che holding ? — Yes. 

11670. How long have you had to go there. How 
long has your own turf come to an end ?— It is about 
five years ago. 

11671. What did you do then. Did you go to Lord 
Arran and ask him to give you turbary ? — We used 
to go on a mouncain a bit away until it was cut out 
altogether. 

11672. So that you had this turf on the mountain 
some time before your own turf ran out on your hold- 
ing? — Yes. 

11673. When was this arrangement made with Lord 
Arran? — My father made it. 

11674. Have you got any cattle ? — Yes ; three cows. 

11675. And where do you sell the calves ? — We 
generally sell them in our own town on fair days. 

11676. What is your own town ? — Donegal. 

11676a. At what age do you sell them? — Sometimes 
we may let them go as far as year-olds, but it being 
had time it is very hard to rear calves 
all the winter half. 

11677. So that generally you have to sell them be- 
fore winter? — Generally we have to sell them before 
winter. 

11678. Do you know ■who buys these calves. Where 
uo they go to generally? — They go generally to the 


non-congested parts of the estate where they have ,, ... 
land adjoining Donegal town. 

11679. Then around Donegal town there is some 
better land where they winter these animals they buy 
from the moor districts ? — Yes. 

11680. Do you know how long they keep them on 
these Donegal lands ? — I do. They generally keep them 
until they are ready for shipping as two-year-olds. 

11681. That is sometimes more than one year — 
sometimes a year and a half ? — Yes, mostly. 

11682. Are they big holdings — these places around 
Donegal — are they big farms? — No, they have not big 
farms, but there are some grass lands. 

11683. What size of farms are they that these 
cattle go to? — There are not many about Donegal. 

There are only a few. I could not say how many, 

But it is grass lands they have taken from the land- 
lord that they work on for preparing young stock. 

11684. We have been told that all these calves that 
are bought young in this district all go to holdings 
around Donegal, so that there must be a considerable 
amount of grass? — I did not say all. They go to 
different places, but generally when they are buying 
young beasts they do not want to liave to bring them 
too far — Donegal, or, say, the adj'oining parts up by 
Ballyshannon. 

11685. John Colomb. — Some place on tlie 
nearest grazing land takes the youngest stock from 
the tenants of your place ? — Yes. 

11686. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you bought 
out your land ? — No, w® have not all. There are por- 
tions of us that have not bought out. About two- 
thirds have bought out. 

11687. On the same estate? — Yes. 

11688. Sir John Colomb. — How long ago ? — About a 
year. 

11689. Most Rev. Dv. O’Donnell. — Were you offered 
terms to purchase?— Yes, tut we did not like the 
terms. 

11690. The Chairman. — But two-thirds of those on 
the estate have bought, and one-third do not like the 
terms, and have not bought? — No, they have not. 

11691. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it the section 
of the tenantry near the mountain that did no buy ? — 

Yes ; the section of the tenants near the mouncain did 
not buy, but a portion of the tenants adjoining the 
mountains have. They could buy and give a higher 
price than we who are jammed in, as you might call 
it as intermediate tenants who h.ud no'outlet towards 
the mountain. 

11692, So it is on the score of price that you declined 
to buy” — Yes, on the score of price. 

11693. How many years’ purchase? — Twenty-four 
and a-half years’ purdiase of che rent. 

11694. Was it a judicial rent? Had you been into 
Court? — Yes, som® of us had ; Imt the greater part 
never wtre in Court. 

11695. Had there been any increase of rent pre- 
viously on the estate t—Y'es, there were nine increases 
in the memory of man. 

11696. On your j)art of the estate ? — Yes. 

11697. The CHArr.MAN. — How old is the man you 
speak of ? — Well, he would be about seventy years of 
age. 
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11698. Sir John Colomb. — Has there been aij in- 
crease of rent since 1881 ? — No ; there lra« not. 

11699. So that when you .speak of nine increases of 
rent, it was in the years before 1881 ? — Yes. 

11700. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doshkll. — W ere they on 
the tenants’ improvements? — Yes. 

11701. Sir John Colomb. — Tell me anotlier thing. 
Yon say that on the property some of the tenants have 
bought and some have not? — ^Yes, 

11702. Were the tenants that bought altogether on 
one townland or part of a townland. They are not 
dotted about the estate? — No, the unsigned tenants 
belong mostly to two townlands, or we will say three. 

11703. But the tenants who have bought were 
all in one block, weren’t they, all in one area? — To 
a certain extent, but men adjoining the mountain who 
had the run of the mountain bought, and some 
few of them, four or live, could keep sheep, and 
they could see their way to paying the price that we 
could not do. 

11704. I am not blaming you ; every man must judge 
for himself what is good for him. But what I want to 
know is this. The tenants that have bought are all to- 
gether on one area of land? — No, they are not. The 
tenants adjoining Donegal town in the non-congested 
portion— they have all bought. 

11705, The Chaieman.— D id Lord^ Arran sell to the 
lenants direct, or did he sell to the Government, and 
then the Government sell to the tenants ? — He sold 
direct througli his agent — Mr. A. F. Maude. 

11706. Mr. SuTjtERLAND. — You say you w«?e ex- 
cluded from the mountain? Weto? there tenants be- 
hind you ? — ^Yes. 

11707. Was there any allowance made in the pur- 
chase terms for the tenants who were intermediate? 
—No. 

11708. Was it the same? — Y’es, all over. 

11709. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was the same 
number of years’ purcliase? — Yes. 

11710. Mr. SuTiTEBLAND. — Could not some arrange- 
ment have been made for these who had no access to 
tlie mountain, and no place behind them to expand in. 
Was that what you wanted ? — Yes. 

11711. Sir John Colomb. — When you speak of 
twenty-four and a hall years’ purchase, was that for 
the class of tenants that had been into Court for a 
second rent? You do not want the Commissioners to 
understand that the terms were twenty-four and a half 
years’ purchase for all tenants, whether their rents 
had never been fixed, or whetJier it was a first or second 
term rent? — I am wrong. It was twenty-four years’ 
jnirchase on second term rents, and twenty-bwa years’ 
purchase, or something about that, for first term rents. 
It was a reduction of 4s. 6<f. generally. 

11712. Tile Chairman. — A bout 6s. and 4s. ? — Yes. 

11713. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the sale 
tlirough, do you know? — No, it is not, because they 
are trying to get everyone to sign, and they are driving 
now anyone who was in arrears. It would certainly be 
safe to say that they will compel them to sign, for they 
will turn them out or make them pay to tiie day. If 
they sign they add their arrears into the purchase 
money — two yeaiB or whatever it may be. 

11714. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that they 
offered to throw in the ai-rears — two years, or what- 
ever it may be to the purchase money, so as to spread 
tlie payment of tiie arrears over the sixty-eight and a 
lialf years of t!ie annuity? — Yes. 

11715. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you say 
there was pressure brought on the tenants to sign? — 
Yes ; I would say there was. There was only one gale 
day in the twelve months. Then the unagned party 
of us had to pay half-yearly — either tliat, or we would 
be processed. There was only one gale day formerly. 

11716. Until this transaction was moot^ you paid 
your rent only yearly? — Yes. 

11717. And since there was talk of sale you have 
to pay it half-yearly ? — Yes. 

11718. Has that come into operation. Have you 
actually paid twice? — Yes. 

11719. The Chairman. — Were there other estates 
liere where the tenants only paid once a year? I never 
heard, of it in Ireland before, and I just want to know. 
Is not the law based on the supposition tliat there aie 
two gale days? — Yes, 1 believe there used to be two 
gale days on other properties adjoining that. 

11720. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it usual for 
tenants in this part of the country to pay once a year, 
or twice? — Once a year. 


11721, The Chairman. —When you say that otherg. 
have bought do you mean that otiiers iiave agreed to 
buy, but they have not actually become annuity payers, 
yet? — Yes, they have, or at least we are supposed to- 
believe that they have. 

11722. Sir John Colomb. — Because Lord Arran 
would not get any bonus at all if your information is- 
correotl- -I do not Jenow. I am giving it as correct as 
I know {document handed to Chairman). 

11725. The Chairman. — I am sure you are. This is- 
a process you have handed me? — Yes. 

11724. Wliy were you processed? — For not paying, 
half-yearly. 

1172S. But you have told the Commission«rs that 
you did pay half-yeaidy ? — Oh, that paper belongs to a. 
neighbour. 

11726. I see there are two of them. These two. 
neighbours refused to pay half-yearly and they got 
these? — Y’es, they were processed very sooto after the 
half year was up. Of course, they did not r^use to- 
pay. If they had got time tliey would have paid. 
But they were poor men, and they were not fit to pay 
at the time. 

11727. Sir John Colomb. — They hod always been 
accustomed to pay by the year, and they were not pre- 
pai-ed for the custom of paying by tlie half-year? — 
Yes. 

11728. The Chairman. — Is there anycliing else you 
want to tell the Commission except tliat? — Yes; we 
believe if the Congested Districts Board would step in 
they might try and make some arrangement for us. 

11729. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is, you whO' 
declined to pay. Are you speaking for other tenants 
as well as for yourself? — Yes. 

11730. "What do you think could be done? — I believo' 
they might be able to make some airangement for us. 
We aro not willing to give more ihan thirteen years’ 
purchase for our part. 

11731. Mr. SuTHEELANJj. — ^You are not saying any- 
thing about the price the others paid. It might have- 
been perfectly just in their cireum.stanees? — I do not. 
know. 

11731a. Your cireum.stanees are different 1 — Yes. 

11732. And you want them taken into account? — ^Yes. 

11733. -\nd you tliink the Congested Districts Board 
might arbitrate or make some arrangement ? — Yes. 

11734. The Chairman. — Is the difference between 
you and Lord Arran that he wants you to give twenty- 
four years and you want to give thirteen years’ pur- 
chase? — ^Yes. 

11735. That is a difference of elevmi yeai's? — Yes. 

11736. Sir John Colomb. — What is your present 
rent?--Well we settled with the landlord twice at 
£7 17s. 6d. 

11737. Is that your Court rent? You have been in 
Court? — No, 

11758. Why didn’t you go into Court? — We cannot, 
go in. We settled with the landlord for fifteen years, 
and there are five years to- run. 

11739. Oh, you settled out of Court ? — Yes. 

11740. Tell me, at thirteen years’ purchase what 
would your annuity be. You must have known be- 
cause the all important matter to you is what annuity 
you would have to pay. What would be your annuity 
if Lord An-an had agreed to sell at thirteen years’ 
purchase ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You did not make 
that offer. Did you make any offer at all to Lord' 
Arran? — No. 

11741. Sir John Colomb. — I thought you told the 
Commission that you thought thirteen years’ pur- 
chase. was the price? — Yes. 

11742. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think that 
is the price, but you liave not made the offer? — Yes. 

11743 Sir John Colomb. — What is the annuity. 
Supposing you bought at ihiidieea. years' purchase, 
you would have to pay as ag.ainst £7 17s. 6d. 1 — I do 
not know., 

11744. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Once it came 
down to business you would ascertain what it was ? — 
Yes. If wo had to pay I believe we would soon find 
out. 

1174S. Sir John Colomb, — However, you have been 
considering the question of purchase without calcula- 
ting what annuity you would have to pay ? — Yes. 

11746. Most Rev; Dr. O’Donnell.- -'Y ou are not ex- 
pert at figures? — No. 

11747. The Chathman. — W ould you like to say any- 
thing else? — Yes; we would like to have some indus- 
tries started in our district. 
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11748. Have jou got any idea of the sort of indus- 
try would suit, a carpet factory, or hosiery, or 
woollen factory? — Anything that would give employ- 


11749. How far from the main road are you be- 
tween Donegal and Stranorlar? — About half a mile. ' 

11750. Have you ever had any industries in that Mr. Micinel 
part of the country? — No. M'STaw. 


Mr. James M‘Naw examined. 


11751. The CHAiiiMAN. — You live at Druminin ? — 
Yes. 

11752. How many acres have you got ? — About five 
acres. 

11753. What is the valuation do you know ? — In- 
cluding the house it is £1 15.?. 

11754. How long have you been there ? — I was born 
there. 

11755. Of the five acres, how much is reclaimed ?— 
It is all reclaimed. 

11756. Did you reclaim a part of that? — My. father 
And I reclaimed it ail. 

11757. You went in absolutely into an unreclaimed 
holding ? — Yes. 

11758. Do you live from the holding entirely ? — 
Yes. I live there with the assistance I get from 
America, from two brothers I have tliere. 

11759. They send you a bit from America? — Yes. 

11760. Do any of the men go to Scotland from 
•■around your place, or round about where you live? — 
Yes ; they are compelled to go, my lord. 

11761. Have you ever been to Scotland yourself ? — ■ 
No ; I never was in it. 

11762. Could you get along better if yon had more 
land? — Yes, I would expect so. 

11763. What would you di> with it if you had more 
land ? — I would try to till it if I got any means to 
put stock on it. 

11764. Do you think what keeps you poor is that 
you have not got enough laud? — No; I think not. 
Such as it is, 1 have too much. It is a very poor, in- 
ferior, bad quality. It was formerly cut away by the 
other tenants, and they left the rocks stripped." 

11765. What stock have you got? — One cow. 

11766. Do you sell the calf in Donegal market? — 
Yes. 

11767. How long do you keep the calf ? — Sometimes 
•three months, and sojnetimes six months. 

11768. Do you grow enough potatoes on your hold- 
ing to do you the whole year round? — Not this year. 
They would not be worth turning the ground for 
■them. 

11769. Will you have to buy them? — I suppose we 
will nob get them to buy because we will not be fit 
±0 buy them. 

11770. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What rent are 
you paying? — £1 13s. 

11771. If you got a belter farm in some other 
county would you go to it? — Too glad 1 would be. 

11772. Sir Jons Colomb. — You have got a wife, I 
suppose ? — Yes. 


11773. Would she be glad too? — I think she would. Mr. James 

11774. She would go wherever you would ? — I sup- M'Naw. 
pose she would be compelled to go now. 

11775. If you had an ofier of a better farm, in- 
any part of Ireland, you would give up your present 
one ? — Y'es. 

11776. And you would not expect to get anyching 
for it? — If I got anything better that I would hav& 
a means of living on, I would have no right. We were 
asked by the rest cf the neighbours to see if the Board 
could give any assistance. It is a very poor locality. 

11777. What assistance do you want ? — If there was 
any assistance to improve the place such as little 
pieces of roads, some drainage, or any lictle public 
works. There are two coal mines in tiie townland I 
live in, closed up some fifty or sixty years ago, or 
perhaps more, by the landlord. There were some ex- 
perts down this summer, but they did not do any- 
thing to it. 

11778. You do not mean to say the landlord closed 
up the coal mine? — Yes. I am informed he did. 

11779. The Chaiekan. — He cannot have made it a 
paying business. You would never close up a coal 
mine if it was worth while keeping it open ? — Well, 
they would need to open it now, for there is no tur- 
bary except three or four miles away, over a very 
bad road, and we have to carry the turf on our backs. 

11780. Sir John Colomb. — The turf is gettijig 
further and further away from you. You have tur- 
bary along with your holdings? — Yes. 

11781. How far have you to go for your turf from 
your holding? — Three miles. 

11782. Is there a road on. that three miles ? — For 
about a mile. 

11783. And so you liave two miles to carry the turf 
to the road? — There are three miles of a road. The 
road only runs through a bog, or wliere the bog ought 
lo be. It is a very bad poor Ix^. The road extends 
three miles but the bog is in most cases from half a 
mile to a mile away from each side of the road. 

11784. I understood the turf was three miles away 
from you and that a road was wanted ? — So there is. 

'J’he bog is three miles from my holding, and then ' 
there is 8. mile to carry the turf, or about that. It is 
half a mile in my case, but in others it is a mile. 

11785. The Chairman. — Have you any sons ? — Yes. 

11786. Do they live with you? — Yes. 

11787. And they help you with the holdings ? — 

They are very small — only seven years old. 


Mr. William Heron examiiKNl. 


11788. The Chairman. — Do you come from tlie same 
place as the last witness? — Yes; the same place, 

11789. What is your valuation? — £2 6s. 

11790. How many acres have you got ? — About ten 

11791. And the same sort of mountainy land ? — Yes ; 
■except what we reclaimed. 

11792. How much have you reclaimed ?— About 
three acres. 

11793. Do you live entirely on the land? — Yes; 
that is all the means I Jiave, except support from 
members of the family that are away in other places. 

11794. They send you a bit?— They do. Only for 
that bit I suppose we could scarcely live. 

11795. Sir John Colomb. — Are you the tenant? — 
No, I am representing the tenant. My father is an 
aged man — about eighty years of age. 

11796. And you are representing the tenants in 
the district, including your father ? — Yes ; we three — 
Michael M'Naw, James M'Naw, and myself are re- 
presenting the ■tenants. It was unanimously passed 
by them to send us to lay their views before you. 

11797. Mr. Bryce. — Are you married ? — No. 

11798. Any other brothers besides vourself ? — Not at 
home. 


11799. Where are the others gone? — Gone to jj,. wm;,, 
America and to situations here and tlierc. One is in n„rou 
LiSord. 

11800. The Chairman. — Is it because of the hold- 
ing at home that you have not gone to another place, 
too — America or somewhere else? — Yes. There was 
no one to look after my father and motlier, only me. 

11801. Someone had to stay with them? — Yes, or 
let them perish. 

11802. Sir John Colomb. — Do you do any otlier 

business at all, or your father any other business? 

Oh, he is not fit to do any work of any kind. 

11803. You do nothing but your work on the land ? 

— Nothing else. 

11804. TTie Chairman. — Have you any cattle? — 

Some cattle — two or three. 

11805. Sir .Tohn Colomb. — Have you any common- 
age— any grazing besides ?— Nothing. 

11806. And you keep three cattle on ten acres ? 

Yes, but we have to buy hay far away — perhaps four 
or five miles away at auctions, and save it and take 
it home, to support the cattle in the winter time. 

11807. The Chairman. — You till all the good land 
you have, and the rest would not grow hay? — Yes, 
some of it could not be reclaimed. 

2 E 
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11808. Sir John Coiomb. — H ave you got any 
grazing land besides the ten acres ? — No, none at all. 

11809. How much of the ten acres is away from the 
rest of it ? — It is all together, only the three acres 
we reclaimed out of a wild state. 

11810. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Y ou buy your 
hay at suctions of meadow? — Yes. 

11811. How far off? — Sometimes three, four, and 
perhaps five and six miles, down below Donegal a 
mile or so. 

11812. Mr. Sutherland. — Y ou have to walk back- 
wards and forwards all that distance when you go ? — 
Yea. 

11813. Sir John Colomb. — D oes your father keep a 
horse? — No. 

11814. Then, in addition to cutting the hay a dis- 
tance off, you have to pay for a cart to bring it 
home ? — Yes. 

11815. If your father was offered a fai-m in another 
part of Ireland that was more comfortable, and a 
better farm, would your father and mother go, do 
you think ? — I believe they would be glad to get the 
offer — the whole of us. The unsigned tenants num- 
ber about seventy of us. It is in a Congested Dis- 
trict. All around us we are hemmed in. We have 
no liberty to mountain, or outside our own holdings, 
and we can keep no sheep or anything of that kind. 

11816. The Chairman. — W ho iias this mountain? — 
Just two or three men who keep sheep and nothing 
else, and who live by sheep. 

11817. Sir John Colomb. — S upposing the Congested 
Districts Board bought out these two or three men, 
and added grazing to your holdings, would you rather 
liave tliat rough rock as it is than new farms in other 
parts of Ireland ? — We would rather have it near 
hand if it could be possible to get it, because we could 
keep sheep, and at the present time sheep nearly is 
the only means of keeping people’s heads above the 
waters of debt. 

11818. If you had a part of that mountain — sup- 
posing that an arrangement was made, and that 
those tenants who now graze it were bought out and 
the Board had control and you got a part of it, would 
you keep sheep ? — Yes, it would be an addition in that 
way. We were all unanimously of opinion that the 
Congested Districts Board could settle this and give it 
in common to aU the tenants. Being a Congested 
District, we never reap any benefit in any one way. 
I do not believe that we ever reaped any benefit from 
the mountain. 

11819. The Chairman. — 'V niere do these men live 
who use this mountain for grazing sheep ? — They live 
on their own holdings. They have about 500 acres 
each. 

11820. Have they houses on the mountains? — 
No. On their own holdings. 

11821. It is what you call a sheep run? — Yes, and 
on the other side, the Glenwilly side, the tenants 
have it free. 

11822. They liave it as part of their holdings? — 
No. It is common to all the tenants. 

^^11823. That is what you would like to have? — 

11824. And if you had your present holding, or a 
little larger holding, and a mountain to run sheep 
on, you could get along all right ? — I believe we could. 
At least we would do our utmost to get along. 

11825. Sir John Colomb. — A nd you think that 
would be more acceptable tlian taking another farm 
in another part of Ii-eland? — I think it would be 
an advantage to live in the neighbourhood we were 
born in. 

11826. The Chairman. — I f you can manage to live. 
But you do not want to go on in your present con- 
dition, If you cannot get the mountain you would 
rather go somewhere else than live on the lioldings 
you are on now ? — Yes. The present landlord — his 
forefathers had it as a rule that if you would buy a 
farm of land he would put five shillings to the pound 
on the rent. 

11827. Sir John Colomb. — I s that since 1881? — 
Oh, no, before that? — I am talking of older times. 
It was £3 we wore paying. I think it was some- 
think like £3, but there was a rise or two in my 
father’s time, and they raised it up to £6 5s. Tlie 
valuation was only £2 6s. We went into court, but 
we settled out of court, and the rent was reduced to 
£2 19s. 6(i. from £6 5i. It was all rock and heather. 

11828. The Chairm.an. — Y our rent was £6 5s. be- 


fore you went into- court, and you got it reduced to 
£2 19.S, 6d ? — Yes, our valuation was only £2 6s. 

11829. Sir John Colomb. — Let me put this ques- 
tion. If it was not for your father and mother and 
your attachment :o them, would you go on living on 
the holding as it is, or would you go away altogether T 
— I would be too glad to get away if I could get 
better, but it would be too hard to leave them. 

11830. Ihat is really what ties you — the old people 
— a very important thing,' You do not like to leave 
the old peoples Otherwise, if you were free? — I would 
be tco glad to get away. 

11831. To do anything? — Yes; to seek a better 
means of livelihood anywhere at all — anywhere I 
could get it. The district I live in is a great wool- 
growing district, and it is the general belief that tho 
wool could be manufactured at home instead of send- 
ing it away abroad as they have to do, tO' Scotland 
and elsewhere. It is going away day and daily by 
tlie ton, and there is no employment of any kind for 
the young boys and girls of the country. They have 
all to fly to all parts of the world. 

11832. Mr. Bryce. — Do any from your place go 
over to Scotland ? — All, except one member of the 
family, who has to stop with the old people. 

11833. Sir John' Colomb. — Have you ever been to 
Scotland yourself ? — No. I could not very well go. 
If there was a factory or some public works opened, 
I think it would be the only remedy. We also want 
branch roads from the main roads into the bogs, 
given in a way different from what they are at 
present — not by contract, as at present. If they 
were given otlierwise, I tliink it would give more em- 
ployment. 

li834. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Direct labour ? 
— Yes, your lordship. There is plenty of water, if 
they would start a factory or some such industry. 

11855. Sir John Colomb. — Take where you live. 
Start a factory up near where you live. Do you 
mean that. Are you speaking generally, or are you 
speaking of your own particular locality? — Well, the 
locality all round about. It was suggested some time 
ago to build a factory at Drumiuin Station. 

11856. But obvioudy a factory which is going to 
employ a great many hands must be put down in 3 
district wliere there are plenty of people? — There are 
two Congested Districts coming in right together. 
The people would be glad to come back if employment 
wei-e given. There are also tons of water. 

11837. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was there an 
application made to Mr. Morton some time ago? — 
Y'es, some time back, but it fell through. Another 
point is, I think, the class of cattle could be im- 
proved considerably. 

11837a. Sir John Colomb. — Tliere was a Congested 
Districts Board bull in the district? — Yes, but the ser- 
vice of those bulls was higher than the ordinary bull. 
They were no benefit. I think it the poor farmers had 
the selection of these animals they could select more 
fitting bulls for the district. The district is too poor 
for high-class animals. 

118K. The Chairman. — What I understand is really 
the thing that handicaps you is that at present you have 
no access to that mountain ? — Yes, and no means of 
keeping sheep the same as other districts about. I 
have a short statement to make on behalf of the 
tenants of the district. It is as follows: — 

County of Donegal, 

Poor Law Union Donegal, 

Congested District, Clogher. 

To the Right Honouiable the Earl of Dudley, Chair- 
man, Congested Districts Commission, Killybegs. 
Right Honourable Sir, 

We, the undersigned, representing the tenants 
of above district, appointed at a meeting of said 
tenants, do desire to give evidence respecting the state 
and condition of said district on the following 
points: — (1st.) Onr district is one of the most Con- 
gested Districts in County Donegal, if not in Ireland, 
as the holdings are so small that they are unable to 
support a small family for four months in the year. 
The majority of the farms are only five or six acres 
in extent, and are barely able to keep two cows ; in 
some cases only one. (2nd.) There is no turbary on 
any of the farms, and althougli the tenants are 
paying from 7.?. 6d. to £1 for turbary, they have to 
go from three to five miles to cut and save and carry 
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liome their turf, snd in many instances have to 
carry the turf on their backs an English mile or 
more for want of roads. These roads are urgently 
required.^ (3rd.) Thei-e are no mountain lands for 
the grazing of sheep attached to our farms, and we 
are severely handicapped in this manner. (4th.) We 
have no home industries with the exception of some 
sprigging, sewed linen, or muslin work, which our 
women and girls earn a little at, and were it not for 
the money which our friends and relatives send from 
Scotland and America we could not exist at all. This 
■could be remedied by providing employment in the 
tlistrict for our men. We are willing to explain in 
■evidence how such employment could be provided- 
There is abundance of coal in the district ; a woollen 
factory or a carpet factoi-y could be advantageously 
■established. Tlie sprigging industry could also be 


subsidised ; encouragement could also be given in tlie 
way of prizes for improving our holdings by draining. 
&c. About the proposed sale of our lands under the 
Land Purchase Act, we can explain to your satis- 
faction. For any other matters in connection with 
our district on which you may require information, 
we humbly desire to place ourselves at your service. 
Our potato crop is bad, and the prospect for the 
coming year is miserable indeed. Praying your 
attention to our iiiimble statement and voice, 

We are. 

Honourable Sir, 

MrcHAEi, M'Naw. 
James M'N.aw. 
William Heros-. 


3Ir. Pateick Campbell examined. 


11839. The CiiAiaiiAX. — Where do you come from? 
— Cuskery, Kilcar. 

11840. How big is your holding? — Not veiy large. 
My land was divided out. I have not got any right 
±0 it. 

11841. Why was it divided? — We got it divided, 
and everyone got his own part of it. The Congested 
Districts Board has it now. Jlr. M'Aloon was the 
landlord before that. Every man’s own part was 
cut out. 

11842. You were all mi.xed up before? — Yes; and 
they were satisfied until they divided themselves. It 
was only a few days done when we went away and got 
a second surveyor, and he went through the farms, 


too. That was with the result that I am paying rent 
for the cut that I do not hold. 

11842a. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you paying more 
rent than before? — I am paying the same as before. 

11843. Mr. Betce. — D id you get better land? — 
Neither better nor worse, but not the same amount. I 
have got less land. 

11844. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donkell. — It is not since 
the property was sold to the Congested Districts Board 
you suffered any loss ? — Not at all. 

11845. The Congested Districts Board has not yet 
sold to the tenants? — No. 

11846. Sir John Colomb. — Are you using the same 
land as you had before you bought it from the Board ? 
— Yes, it was striped ten years ago or more. 


Jlr. Chaeles Gallagher examined. 


11847. Sir John Colomb. — Where do you come 
from? — Bavin, Kiloar. I am a farmer. iVIv valua- 
tion is £4 5s. My fatlier was one of the’ tenants 
transferred from part of Ihc townland known as 
Bavin East, in the year 1860, when all in the town- 
land except three went to America. My father was 
one of them. The landlord sent them out to the 
mountains without a house or a ditch or a drain or 
a foot of reclaimed laud. 

11848. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before that were 
there any people living on that farm? — No; not on 
the farm tliat I at present occupy. 

11849. Did the people who went to America get any 
compensation? — No. They only got their passage. 

11850. What about the three families sent to the 
mountains ; did they get any compensation ? — Not a 
farthing. 

11851. Were you in arrears of rent? — No; we were 
not. If we were we would have had to go like the 
rest. 

11852. What Idnd of lioldings have you now ? — Good 
improvements. We did not get as much land as we 
had before. The lent was not lowered. Ten years 
later the landlord said they must pay another pound 
or leave here. The land was in Chancery, and Mur- 
ray Stewart became landlord before the rise. Messrs. 
Musgrave are landlords now. I am going on seventy 
years of age now. 

11853. The Chairman. — Of the families that went 
to America, did the whole families go ? — No ; about 
three in some cases, and others only two or one. I 
believe the landlord paid their passage. 

11854. Did they give up the farms on consideration 
of some of the number being sent to America ?— 
Yes. 

11855. Were the people who were sent to the moun- 
tains sent there against their will ? — Of course ; they 
had nothing there but the wilderness. 

11856- They went to moorland which thev had to 
improve? — Yes, they got doors and windows for 
houses, and about thirty shillings to help to pav the 
mason. 

11857. They were put out of the holdings where 
they had already got houses ? — Yes. 

_ 11858. What happened the remainder of the fami- 
lies of the people who went to America ? — God onlv 
knows ! They went through tlie world — Scotland and 
everywhere else. Some of them remain in the district 
until they died. 


11859. What happened to the landlord, and what 
happened to' the land the people had previously ? — The 
landlord took it and walled it up. The owners built 
a wall round the place. Ic is walled up there as a 
grass farm. 

11860. Are you still living on one of the holdings on 
the moorland to which your family was sent ? — Yes, I 
have never left it. 

11861. You think if ever the land from which 
originally your family were put out comes back into 
tlie possession of the Board you will have a claim 
upon it ? — I would consider so. 

11862. Sir John Colomb. — Who has got the grass 
land now that you held? — The landlord uses it be- 
tween grazing and meadow. 

11863. What was the size of it ? — About 300 acres. 

11864. Mr. Sutheeland. — How far is it from your 
present holding? — About a quarter of a mile. 

11865. If you. got some of it you would work it from 
your present house? — Yes, I could. I was sent here 
to represent about 100 tenants in regard to turbary in 
tlie locality. There is another man along with me. 
From thirty to forty years ago we had leave to cut 
turf. We are now to be sent to the top of the moun- 
tain, where it is impossible to get turf. 

11866. Has the turf come tii an end where it is 
being cut? — Nearly; but a little up tlie hill there is a 
bog that would do there for forty years, and we are 
going to be sent a distance of ten or twelve miles. 

11867. Sir John Colomb. — Have you been into 
Court to have your rent fixed? — I was. 

11868. Does the rent include turbary ? — Only for 
fifteen years. One side of the bog I had is cut off. 
Now we have not enough. It would be impossible to 
get it at the distance to which I am threatened to be 
sent. 

11869. Who threatened you ?— The landlord and the 
agent. 

11870. The Chairman. — How much longer would 
the bog you have now last? — Three or four years, or 
more, one side of it. 

11871. Sir John Colomb. — You would not buy at 
any price if you liad to go twelve miles for turf?— I 
would not. 

11872. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is a fair 
quantity of turbary near you ? — Yes, if we got liberty 
to cut it, and had a little road. 

11873. The Chairman. — Have you any idea wiiy 
this other turbary is being reserved ? — I have not. Wo 
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Oct. 17, 19CG. 

Mr William 
Heron. 


Ml'. PiUrick 
Campbell. 


ilr. Cliarles 
Oallaglier. 
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Oct 17 1906 asked for the nearer turf. The agent’s hailifi sai<! 

— L he believed it would never be given. It is an evicted 

Mr. diaries farm for nineteen years. They have not looked after 
(ialiuglier. jt until last spring. Until last spring everybody 
was cutting tlie turf and paying rent to the land- 
lord. 


11874. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you beem 
cutting in the place where you say there is turf? — T 
have been cutting within eighty perches of the 
place. We have got notice now that we cannot cut. 
there any longer, and must go twelve miles away. 


Mr. Hbney Judge examined. 


11875. The Chairman. — Do you wish to make a 
statement? — Yes. I merely wish to intervene to ex- 
plain the evidence of the witness, Charles Gallagher, 
of Bavin. The tenants pay a penny per perch for the 
bog. Some of them were cutting of their own will 
in Crownasillagh above the road so as to cause waste. 
These were noticed not to do so. I know that a new 
load has been laid out by the landlords in Coguish to 
a bog there, where the tenants can get turf. 

11875. Why is the bog from the road not to be cut? 
— The bog above the road is shallow and near run out, 
and it would waste tlie land. 


The Chairman. — We have no power to interfere be- 
tween landlord and tenant. If the estate is bought; 
by the Congested Districts Board these tenants would, 
have to be settled on their holdings. While the estate- 
remains in the hands of the landlord the Board has. 
no power to interfere. What you have said illus- 
trates the importance of the question of turbary on 
the whole, and in that way is important for the: 
Commission to hear. 


Mr. John C.ahr examined. 


Blr. .lolm Carr. 11877. The Chairman. — Where do you come from? 
— Muckross, Kilcar. 

11878. Are you a fisherman? — No; though living 
along the seashore. I am a farmer on my father’s 
holding. The rent is £4 and the valuation £4 3s. 
I don’t know about how many acres ; about twenty- 
five. It is mountain, including rocks. We have to 
go eight or ten miles for turf, and we are not getting 
tnrf on our own estate at all. My landlord is W. 
Henry Musgrave. We don’t see why we should be 
turned out of our bog. T get turf on Mr. Treden- 
nick’s estate near Ardragh, and am paying ten shil- 
liiBgs for bog trespass. 

11878a. How much turf can you take for jour ten 
shillings? — Something like thirty loads. The road is 
so bad we can only take two-thirds of the ordinary 
load. We would like the road improved. 

11879. Does the road go on for ten miles? — Yes. 

118S0. Is the whole road in that condition? — No; 

■ about a mile of it towards the bog, and part of 
another mile towards where we live. 

11881. Eight miles of it are on the main road ? — 
Yes ; what is at each end is bad. 

11882. Sir John Colomb. — Is there any turf nearer 
you than where you get it ? — Yes ; but there is no 
road going to where the turf is. 

Mr. Judge . — All the tenants have a difficulty in 
getting turf. It is cut out. The landlord has had 
tlie place surveyed, and is going to open up a place 
where there is any quantity of bog. 

11883. The Chairman (to Witness). — Ts there any- 
thing else you would like to say? — Along the sliore 
the pe^le would like to get some sort of a slip or 
jiier. I don’t fish myself. But it is a great place 
for fishing. 

11884. Have they any boats now ? — Y^, but not so 
many as they had. All the young men are gone away 
to Scotland and America. I would like to see some 
industry started tp keep the young people in the 


parish. There are 400 families in the parish, and 
forty years ago there were over 600. 

11835. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think it would 
be worse for you if instead of 400 families theie were 
600 now? — A great many lands are lying waste, and 
little farms that were taken up from the families. 

11886. Are these farms not used ? — A portion a^e^ 
not used, those little places that the families were- 
evicted out of. 

11887. Who ha? got them now? — They are lying 
waste, and not used. The people were evicted. 

11888. They w-ei-e evicted out of their holdings, and 
those holdings have not been used ? — They are not. 

11839. How many holdings are like that ? — ^Ten 
little holdings in two differeoit townlands beside 
where I live. 

11890. Is it land that could be cultivated? — A por- 
tion of it has gone back into grass. 

11891. Does anybody graze it? — The neighbours’ 
cattle. It is not fenced. There is no fence. They 
graze it backwards and foi-wards. 

11892. It is grazed ? — It is not taken by any tenant 
at all. It is down by the sea. 

11893. Mr. Sutherland. — There were 600 families 
in the locality, and the number was reduced to 400 — 
what was done with the land occupied by the other 
200 ? — Some of them sold to the neighbours. 

11894. They got their holdings enlarged? — Some of 
them did. PeAaps sometimes a man would buy a 
little portion and give it to his son. 

11895. Was any of tliat land consolidated into 
large holdings ? — Sometimes. 

11895a. Are theas holdings now in possession of the 
tenants ? — Yes, but the places the tenants were 
evicted from are not taken up at all. That land 
is lying there with no one to look after it. 

11896. Was it made into one holding? — No, there 
are difierent little patches there. 


Mr. Jamc,<! 
O’UuniieU. 


Mr. James O'Donslll examined. 


11897. The Chairman. — Where do you come 
from? — From Kilraine, near C-Tenties. I have forty- 
four acres in addition to individual undivid^ 
mountain. My valuation is about £8 7s. About 
•‘leven acres of the forty-four aci-es are arable. There 
are between tour and five acres, part of the eleven, 
meadow land. 

11898. Do you put any stock on the mountain ? 
— Sheep occasionally. It is a very poor class of 
mountain. It would not pay for fencing each holding 
separately. The neighbours were arranging to have 
about a do^n farms fenced into one, i.e. the mountain 
}iortion of them. This would apply equally to about 
half the townlands in this union. 

11899. Twelve people’s shares made into one? — 
Yes ; an outside fence to prevent the sheep from 
straying. Then they could agree to keeping stock 
inside according to the valuation. But it is so very 
long and narrow, and the land is so poor ; otherwise 
it was thought it would be too expensive to fence. 


11900. Could not you have a shepherd ? — It would 
not pay. The land is too poor. It is not twopence 
an acre value. 

11901. If it does not pay for a shepherd it would 
not pay to make fencing? — One outside fence would 
not cost much, with wire fencing. 

11902. Would these mountains be improved by 
draining or nob ? — A great portion of it is 
very wet. Cattle could not be put on it safely at 
all. It is too wet and too full of perils. We are 
sure some of it could be drained. The arable land 
and the grass for meadow would pay much betwr for 
draining. That is the only industry for the moun- 
tain that we believe could pay. If money could be 
had on a scale for repayment they would be very 
anxious to drain arable land. A great portion of it 
would produce more than double the crop it does 
at present. • 

11903. Do you mean with a bigger main drain or 
a lot of little main drains, or a drain for every 
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lioldiiig ? — Some suitable drains that would carry 
water away a yard deep or so. 

11904. Mr. Beyce. — ^W hy don’t you make these 
yourself ? — We make all we are able to. We have 
no means of making them properly as the people in 
general are too poor. 

11905. Sir John Coiomb. — H ow many have you of 
a family? — Eleven, all living at home except two. 
Two of my boys are twenty and twenty-four years 
of age respectively. 

11906. Do they do any draining ? — They do. I 
am talking of the neighbourhood in general. 

11907. Mr. Beyce. — Y ou want a drain to drain 
all the properties ? — There is no great main drain 
needed — as a rule — small drains on eacli farm would 
he suIBcient. 

11908. The CiiAiEir.iN. — Cannot you do that your- 
selves 1 — Some men can and some cannot. 

11909. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou, yourself, do you 
try to manage? — Yes, I try to manage. 

11910. Why don’t you do it?— We have part of 
it done. We are doing it every winter. I made over 
£300 wortli of drains last thirty winters. 

11911. The Chairman. — Some men near you have 
not enougli help to do it ? — Yes. It is the biggest 
loss we have in the country the want of drainage. 

11912. How do you set about maldng a drain 
like that. Is it open or not ? — It is part open and 
part closed. Occasionally it is an open drain, but 
the hulk of them are piped, with stones. 

11913. Do you just make a channel of the stones 
or put a small pipe inside?— A small pipe, six 
inches every way, covered over with stones to pre- 
vent the earth from dropping through. 

11914. Sir John Colomb. — I s your proposition to 
enable small farmers to get loans for helping to 
make drains on their holdings? — Yes, that is my 
idea. 

11915. Haye you ever heard of Parish Com- 
mittees? — We have a committee which gives local 
prizes. 

11916. Suppose they gave prizes or loans to make 
these drains, do you think that would meet the case 
as you wish it met ? — It would not be nearly 
sufficient. It would take a reasonable amount of 
capital applied to the wliole parish and the neigh- 
bouring parishes. We are thoroughly convinced tliat 
the half of the profit that would accrue, say in ten 
years, would pay back the loan and leave the other 
half in the tenant’s pocket, and the land would be 
permanently improved. 

119il7. Don’t you think the Parish Committee in 
the beginning if it was done would help those who 
wanted help?— They have only a small sum at their 
command. It would not be sixpence a liead on the 
parish. 

11918. Mr. Bryce.— W hat would be the cost of 
making tlic-se drains por acre?— .-Average cost about 
£10. 

11919. The material and the pipes, what would 
that cost ? — Generally it is a gravelly stony place, 
and all the material is found in the meadows and 
fields where the drains are leing made. The pipe is 
made \vith stones as a rule, except in the case of a 
bog where crockery pipes would be used. 

11920. iSo tlie actual cost of the material would 
not be large. It is the cost of labour principally. 
Do you say tliese small farmers who have got veiy 
little money would liave to pay labour to do the work ? 
— Most, or lialf of them. 

11921. Mr. SuTHEEXAND. — Are these twelve people 
who are concerned in the mountain grazing willing 
lo enclose it in common ?— 1 was talJcing to them, 
»nd, except one or two, all would be quite willing. 

_ 11922. Would there be any remaining outside? — 
No, it would include the whole. 

11923. You don’t look witli favour on the Cliair- 
man’s proposal to liave a shepherd? — Because the 
land is so poor and tlie people are so poor, it would 
not bear the expen.se. 

11924. How many sheep would the whole twelve 
shares of grazing accommodate? — Possibly 200, but 
they would be in very bad condition living on it, 
so that they would not earn much profit. 

11925. If you put on 100 perhaps that might pay 
you better?— Not much. The class of nrazine is 
not in it. * ® 


11926. Would you have sheep in a common stock, 
or each man Jiave his own sheep?— Each his own. 

11927. It would save them straying away or being 
worried by dogs ? — Yes. 

11928. If every man went in to look after his 
own sheep would not the sheep be harried with 
dogs? — They would agree very well in these matters. 
I never knew them to take dogs to the mountain, or 
to disturb them at aU. 

11928a. Suppose a man; wanted a sheep how is he 
to get it? — He takes a few little boys. 'They do not 
take dogs. 

11929. Would they all go at ihe same tihie? — No, 
one now and onei again, according as tliere was leisure. 

11930. What price would you get for sheep here ? 
— About 16«. each for three or four year olds. 

11951. Does the wool sell well?— Fairly well. 

11932. What do you get for lambs? — About eight 
shillings. 

11933. Haye you ever gone into what is the profit 
on a sheep in the year ? — Not very fully, but we 
think it would add about one-third to the capital, 
considering the price of the lambs. £20 worth of 
sheep would produce £30 in the year. But a 
number of our people have no means of keeping 
sheep here. 

11934. What means do you refer to? Is it the 
right of grazing Tlie pria-- of the sheep when they 
buy xhem. 

11935. If you begin 'witli one sheep you would 
have a stock in a few years? — They would want the 
money for other pressing uses a.nd would sell the 
lambs. 

11.936. Sir John Colomb. — Have the farmers con- 
cerned money enough to buy 200 slieep to stock it? 

The bulk of them liave sheep already ; siuue liave not. 

11837. Mr. Beyce.— Do you say that £20 worth 
of sheep would .produce £30 in the course of one 
year ? — I think so when they rear lambs, and when 
lambs as a rule sell at half the price of the sheep. 

11938. Sir John Colomb.— You suffer a great loss 
from this The greatest Jos.5 is when the sheep get off 
tlie track and are hunted and worried by dogs, and 
some contrary people pass them into the pound. 
This is why we would like the wire fences. 

11939. Have you got any idea of what wire fences 
would cost? — We calculated the price, but I don’t 
remember that now. 

11940. The Chairman. — You would rather drain 
tJie arable land tlian drain the mountain ? — It would 
^ profit on any other improvement 

that 1 know of in the country. ' Especially where lime 
and gravel are added. I know that from theory and 
practice for thirty years. 

11941. Sir J OHN CoixDMB. — You have been work- 
ing your farm for thirty years, have you drained 
the whole of the farm?— A great part of it. We 
are going on well, accordine to rhe means and help 
We have no time except in the winter months. 

11942. The farmers near you, who have help in 
their homes, are they draining as ener<Tetically as 
you are?— Only a few of them. Some are making 
roads in tlie winter, and some getting bits of cen- 
trals. -Some are driving turf to the town. One- 
Jittlc' pursuit .-ir another, to get the ready penny to 
buy food. S.-> that ihey have moro or less neglected 
tJie fields through that. 

• 11943. Do you think it would be better for them 
to drain a.nd improve the farms than to be at these 
other odd jobs?— Yes, if tlu-y did not want die money 
for food at the time. 

11944. 'The Chairman.— Have you tried to buv 
your liolding ?— Yes, we did two years ago. We held 
a mating and offered seventeen years’ purchase. 
About a montli ago the agent sent a notice offering 
5.1. 6d. in the £ reduction on rents fixed before 1896^ 
and 6d. in die £ on rents fixed since 1896 We 
considered that too little for the class of land we have- 
to deal with. 

, Colomb.— Have yctu got plenty of 

fs's Ss 

11946. Is the turf enough for a long time to 
come?— A few townlands have no turf. The bulk 
of tlieni nave. 

11947. In your own townland are you pretty com- 
fortably supplied with turf for the futiire ?— There 
I-S a fair supply, but in some of the townlands they 
liave to go three or four miles already. 


Oct. 17, 1906. 

Mr. James 
O'Donnell. 
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Oct 17 1!)0G 11948. Therefore you think in any permanent 

’ ' settlement the turf ijnestion is a very important one 

.\lr. James for the tenants? — Cei-tainly. 

O'Donnell. 11949. You have no fear if these improvements 

were made in your holdings tJiat wlien you came 
to purchase- the land you would have to purchase 
the improvements? — No doubt the improvements 
■would answer for themselves. 

11950. The CHAiEiTAS. — Is there anything else you 
would wish to tell us ? — In Ardara town and parish 
there are cottage industries for females, satisfying 
the people wlio are doing pretty fairly. Some of 
them are. doing drawn-threaU work, another portion 
lace work, and in six months they cculd earn four 
shillings a week. At the end of the year some can 
earn eight shillings per week. We think it would he 
very useful if we could inti-oduce it into our parish of 
Glentics, and many other parts of this poor union. 

11961. Have the Congested Districts Board intro- 
duced this into ArJara parish ? — I believe so. They 
are satisfieti with it. in. Ardara, and I think it is 
a source of comparative wealth for them. 

11952. Is there no industry for girls in your parish? 
— There is sprigging and knitting, and those who have 
knittuig machines can make seven or eight sliiJlings, 
and those who have to knit with tlie hand needles can 
make only Is. 6d. a week ; about 2j(?, in the day- 

11953, Mr. Bryce. — W ere tho.se machines introduced 
by tlie Congested Districts Board? — I believe some of 
them were. The Board’s instructress taught forty- 
four girls last year to knit on machines. 

11964. Sir Joiix Colomb. — A re there girls there who 
have ti'ied to get machines from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or anybody else and have failed to get 
them? — They did not try, because they were not 
able to knit on tliem, but they would be very anxious 
to be trained to knit on tbem, and there was a class, 
I think. The Department of Agriculture sent one of 
their tcacliers last winter. He trained one class, but 
there ar^ three more classes required for the parish. 

11955. Ill consequence of tlie Department sending 
down a teacher there were girls wlio got machines and 
earned money ? — Yes, forty- four girls. 

11956. If that was continued do you think a great 
many more girls in the district would have some oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of it? — Hundreds. 

11957. The Ciiaikmax. — A re yon sure whether it was 
the Department or tlie Congested Districts Board sent 
down the teacher ? — It was the Board. With regard to 
the improvement of anim.als the Congested Districts 
Board was of great use to us. The animals axe fully 
one-third more valuable than tlie class of stock we 
had before. 

11958. Sir John Colomb. — D id you take advantage 
of it voursolf ? — Yes. 

11959. Therefore, in speaking from personal know- 
ledge you are speaking of the beneficial results you 
■obtained from the Congested Districts Boai'd’s system 
•of bulls ? — Yes, and horses and rams and boars in the 
^district. All these animals are very profitable to us. 

11960. The Chaibman.— I believe in your disti'ict 
rams wei'e more useful than bulls ? — About the same. 

11961. Mr, Bbycf.. — I s the furnislmig of bulls and 
rams still continued now ? — Y'es ; but we would require 
tliree or four more bulls in our parish. 

11962. Are they just as good as before? — They were 
all good that we saw in our quai-ters. 

11963. The Chairman. — H ave you got them still 
tliere ? — Y'es ; but they are few and far between. 

11964. Mr. Biute —Are there not so many as before? 
—I did not notice tliem scarcer, but there was no full 
supply at any time in the country. 

11965. Then, as to spraying ?— Lack of spraying is 
a terrible loss. We wero very obstinate in this part 
of the country in regard to learning spraying. 
The Board sent a man and material free for two 
Years in snreession with the machine. He instructed 
us, and only one out of twenty availed of the instruc- 
tion. Tliis year tin-re w.as a great leal of it needed in 
the district,' and I am perfectly satisfied tiint, one 
family with another, we lust £10 by not spraying our 
])otatoes, because tiiey are all very little use for our- 
selves or market tills year, and in the mountain dis- 
tricts they are only the size of round .seed, because the 
blight struck them down too early. 

11966. Sir John Colo.ue. — I s that because tha people 
did not take full advantage of ihe instmotion and facili- 
ties given by the Congested Districts Board? — That is 
a great part of the iva-son, People who sprayed have 


three times as many, and they are of much better 
quality, than those who did not spray. 

11967. The Chairman. — After the experience of this 
year they will all spray? — It will be much more easy 
to get them to do it, I am sure. 

11968. Mr. Bryce. — How did they get the spraying 
machines in your district? — The Congested Districts 
Board supplied them at two-thirds of tlie cost price. 

11969. Originally ? But it does not do this any 
more. It is the Agricultural Department ? — I think so. 

11970. Do they still continue giving them? — Yes, 
and I think when we consider the call for them the 
people have neglected it latterly to our own great loss, 

11971. Did you spray this year yourself ? — Yes. 

11972, What machines are you using ? — One I bought 
from the Congested Districts Board twelve years ago. 

11973. I suppose after you liai dt.no your own spray- 
ing you would let the machine out to your neighbours ? 
— There was only about a week when we could spray 
altcgether. In wet wieather you could not spray. 
Therefore, the neighbours were late. Before the dry 
weather came the blight was on. It came very early 
this year. 

11974. So everybody ought to have a machine to 
spray? — Ei'ery one or two people. It would do two 
fairly ; and no more. The officer in the- district, we 
used to have, used to have pans of the machines that 
break or are removable. Now, the bulk of the 
machines got out of order as there is no way to mend 
tliem. 

11975. Sir John Colomb. — There is no place where 
you can get the parts of the machine?- -No. 

11976. The Chairman. — Don’t the local shopkeepers 
keep the parts? — No, they do not. The mixture is 
sold in the shops, but as a rule they have adulterated 
it in tlie last- few yeai'S, and it is not up to the 
standard. We are aUowed to have it sent up to the 
analyst, but we don’t do that. That is the sulphate 
of copper. 

11977. Sir John Colomb. — Has any complaint been 
made to the Congested Districts Board or' the Agricul- 
tural Department?-— I did not hear of it, but I know 
that the sulphate of copper that is sold as a rule is 
inferior, because it has not the brigiu colour which is 
necessary. It is the colour of copperas. 

11978. I suppose what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and, therefore, the Department has 
not been told ? — That is the very reason. 

11979. Had the Congested Districts Board somebody 
resident rii the district? — "Dp to last year, yes. But 
they removed him twenty miles away to Ballybofey. 

11980. Do you tliink it was a bad thing for the dis- 
trict that that juan left? — He was very useful in many 
ways. Another thing would benefit us very greatly 
would be the bringing of good seed to the county, oats 
in particular, fay the Board. Wb.it we call grease and 
smut through the oats destroyed our crop in former 
years. Since the Board sent oats yon could not see a 
streak of the grease or smut in a wliole mile along the 
road. 

11981. 3Ir. SuTiiEELANn. — How often did you find it 
advantageous to change your seed ? — The poor people 
hero would often not change it in twenty years. 

11932. WJiat do you tliink is the length of time the 
same seed could he used? — It would do fairly well for 
three or four years. Tliat is the oats. Potatoes if you 
change from bog to clay in tlie same locality would last 
a score of years. Oats will not last in tlie same locality 
for over three or four or five years. 

11983. At the end of that period you think it desir- 
able to have an opportunity to change the seed ? — Yes. 

11984. You would change back to the same as what 
yon ha<l before? — Yes, from another soil. 

11985. Sir John Colomp. — Have you beem in England 
or Scotland ? — Never. 

11986. Have you never been out of Donegal? — I was 
occasionally in Tyrone. 

11987. AU your information is from your own enl- 
tlvation, your own obseivation and experience? — It is, 
but I travelled fifteen years from here to Derry and 
through Donegal generallj, and there is nothing in 
the county I should not know, 

11988. Did you Lave any experimental plots whilst 
the Congested Districts Bool’d were working in the 
district — which kind of plots would be best and whicli 
kind of lands? — Ye.ar after year for a dozen years. 
That is stopped. 

11989. Did yon find that was a good thing ? — We had 
not manure enough to manage the crops, to farm tiiena 
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coirectly. We have not here any manure but in pro- 
porticei to the small stock our holdings •will support, 
consequently -when 'we set enough of potatoes for the 
family we have no manure for anything else, and 'wo 
could not go in-Lo turnips and cannot go into rotation 
of crops on account of the holdings being so small. 

11900. You, with your thirty acres, could work 
rotation 3 — So I do. I am not talking of myself ; I am 
talking of the neighbourhood, and in fact of the ■tear 
surrounding parishes. Eour-fifths of the people 
have a raluation of under £4, and their arable land is 
only about six acres, from six to seven. They require 
three of it for meado-w land. They are confined to the 
other four. During their life, they never change a 
crop out of it. I mean potatoes and oats alteniately. 
t.'onsequently there are more weeds than crops, and, 
in a bad year like this, they have nothing. 

11991. Sir .Tohn Colomb. — And the average small 
farmers like that, wliai stock would they have ? — As a 
■nile three cows, one or two year olds, or two year olds 
and a calf. Aiid about half a score of sheep. That 
would be the average stock for twenty miles around. 

11992. As there is no rotation the manure is not 
naturally collected, by the co'ws coming to feed at cer- 
tain places ? — Certainly not, except in byres. 

11993. It is one of the causes of their not having 
manure 3 — Yes ; the principal cause of the light crop 
here is because we cannot put our crop into new land, 
tlie holdings being too small, Some plots have to be 
tilled forty or more years in successioji. 

11994. Mr. Sutherland. — You never plant potatoes 
after potatoes 3 — Seldom, though it can be done pro- 
fitably in new land. 

11995. Sir John Colomb. — While the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was working in your district do you think 
there was any gradual improvement in the working of 
the farms and particular holdings? — A marked benefit 
and improvement to the bulk of the people. That is 
to all who allowed themselves to be Lenefited hy their 
instructions. 

11996. The Chairman. — You say your arable land 
is too small '! — As a rule, by four acres to each holding. 

11997. Would you get on better if you had more 
land? — Double as well, as we could change our crop 
then every four or five years to new, clean, strong land. 

11998. Would some of the people move elsewhere if 
they got better land elsewhere ? — We were talking over 
that before I cams here. A number said they were 
not only willing but anxious to go anywhere within the 
four shores of Ireland if they could get a bettor place. 

11999. Sir John Colomb. — What would you say 
would be a fair amount of reasonably good land which 
would comprise a holding ? — Twenty-five acres of good 
land I would consider very fair, but ten, or even eight 
would be better than the average farms we have hwe. 

12000. The Chairman. — On the present land in 
which you are, how much arable land would enable a 
man to get on well on the sort of land vou are on? — 
From ten to twelve acres, but if they'had a bit of 
rough grazing land attadiecl it would be quite suffi- 
cient for the family. Hero we have land which is 
not adanted for herse labour, it is either too soft 
or the fields too small, or too rocky, ' or too steep. It 
^an only be dealt with by spade or sliovel. 
hand-rake, and creel. These are used on liundreds of 
townlands here, where all has to be clone by hand 
labour. In that way ten or twelve acres wc>u]d be 
sufficient of tillage land. 

12001. As to this rougli grazing land, how mudi 
stock should it carry ? — A farm that contained twelve 
acres of arable land should Iceep twelve or fourteen 
beasto, great and small. 


12002. He would have to have the mountain grazin, 
as well ? — A strip at the foot of the mountain, which i 
iho average kind of land here. It is very poor. 

12003. Sir John Colomb. — A strip taking about hoi 
much stock ? — About six large beasts and six small ane? 

12004. Mr. SuTHEfiL.AND.— And sheep?— About . 
score of sheep. 

12005. Sir John Colomb. — Taking the farm you sue 
gest, with ten acres arable and mountain grazin; 
at^lied, wbat would be the valuation of such a farm 

Tonne ' including buildings. 

1 that?— I thin: 

not. The land is so mountainy here. It is not mor 
valnacion on the mountaii 
oiir townland. 

12M6. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell.— Y ou are no 
speaking of the twenty-five acres at all, but of th. 


class of holding where you said horses cannot be em- „ , ,, ,oa, 
ployed?— Yes. 

12007. Sir John Colomb. — How many acres of rough Jir. Ja;nes '• 
pasture, such as you have got in your district, would 0';)oimc)l. 
carry six big beasts ? — It is so very diSerent in quality 
I could scarcely give an answer. Some of it is not 
worth a penny an acre. Other portions are worth 5s. 
per acre. 

12008. The Chairman. — Take your case; you have 
forty-four acres? — Yes; eleven is under the name of 
arable. I would not ask it larger. Any poor lands 
which you cannot till, in about seven or eight years 
commence to go back to its own natural state. 

12009. A man could not look after more than that? 

— Not properly, with the average help. 

12010. May we take your holding as a sort of hold- 
ing which would be a good standard holding in the local- 
ity if everybody had as much land as you have got? — 

I think there could not be a more suitable size, con- 
sidering he has «werything to do by manual labour. 

12011. With the stony sort of hilly ground you have 
got your holding is the sort of typical holding which 
you think ought to be given to the people? — I think 
it is the most profitable size. 

12012, Mr. Butce. — Apart from the arable, what is 
the i-emainder of the forty- four acres like? — It is 
the bottom of a mountain. 

12013. It is better than the mountain higher up ? — 

Only slightly better, 

12014. The Chairman. — Has it got heather on it? — 

It is nearly all covered with heather. 

12015. Mr. Bryce. — Do you grow any turnips or 
mangel-wurzels yourself? — Some years, a small little 
piece ; none of us in the neighbourhood have manure 
for mangels or turnips. 


12016. If you grew those you would have winter feed- 
ing and then you would have manure ? — We have not 
the manure ourselves. We try fo buy a little arti- 
ficial manure. It is a slight profit, but we have not 
the manure very often, and do nut like to go into debt. 

12017. Suppose you were offered a farm in West- 
meath would you go ? — I would go before a fortnight, 
and I think I have as good a farm as from here to 
where I live but that does not say much about it, be- 
cause it is all a mountain. 

12018. Sir John Colomb. — And your wife would go ? 
— I am sure she would. Con Molloy has a tract 
of mountain to get rid of if the landlord would take it. 
off Ills hands. He has to pay rent and rates for it, and 
he does not see it once in twenty years. He 
offered it to the agent several times and the agent said 
“ Tut-tut; pay me the rent,” It is about forty acres . 
of mounraiii grazing, or thereabouts. 

12019. The Chairman. — There is no tenant on the 
place who would relieve him of it? — No; the land- 
lord nor the agent won’t take it off his hands. He 
has to pay rent and ta.xes and he did jiot see it five 
times since. 


12020. Mr. Bryce. — Would it be a good thing if a 
mountain like that wore bought by the Congested 
Districts Board and planted with trees? — It is too 
bleak and barren for trees. They would not be the 
height of a man in thirty years. Whins would grow 
on it. If once we were parted from the landlord we- 
would plant the bk-ak hills with whins and shelter 


grouse., 

12021. Sir John Colomb. — Grouse don't live in 
whins? — Thei-fc would be shelter between, and plenty 
of heather also. 

12022. The whins would be for shelter ? Yes, 

12-.J23. The Chairman.— Would you let it out for the 
sporting rights ? — There is no other use for it. 1 1 
•\vould be ten tiines more profitable than now because 
it is not worth 6d. an acre now. 

12024. Is there anything else?— Except that if it. 
IS relevant to the proceedings of this Commission I 
would liKe to call attemion to the National schools 
The whole foundation for an English education is cut 
away ftom under our feet. Grammar, Geography 
Latin Roots, and Spelling-book tasks are done 
with These we consider to be the foundation of 
English education, and they ha\-e intr-oduced what 
they call drawing,, t.c., making little pictures on 
papers, and so on; what we would be flogged for when 
•we were ciiildren, because they did not want us then 
to lose our time. That is the wav we lode on 
it. It cannot be a mistake on the part of the National 
Board. Ceitamly they are too intelligent for that, 
and wo know that the wealth of a nation depends upon 
the education of the people. Therefore, we wonder 
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Ocl. 17, 1906. why they try to steep pee pie ia ignorance at once, and 

— we call it a criminal act, because in my time we might 

James as well have Stopped at home if we did not get our 

O Donnell. Grammar, Geography, Spelling-lxxjk, and Latin 

Roots as a task at home. 

12025. Sir Jokk Colomb. — And Arithmetic? — Yes. 
I believe they have struck the rule of proportion off, 
and when I was at school it was the principal rule I 
noticed there. I would term it the golden rule. 

12026. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNifELL. — Have you not 
got Irish in the schools ? — We have Irish in the schools 
but it does not help us much. Yet, if once it became 
univ«-Tsal it would be very difierenr. 

12027. Sir John Colostb. — Do you think what was 
taught in those days was most calculated to get the 
most out of ii boy ? — Y'ei, the system we had then 
could not l>9 excelled. 

12028. The Ciiaitiman. — This drawing ; you dis- 
approve of that altogether ? — It is all nonsense, mak- 
ing pictures of monkeys, and donkeys, and mugs and 
jugs. 

12029. Mr. Eryce. — There must be something else 
introduced as well as Drawing? — Notliing of utility to 
us. There is only one school in our district. I ques- 
tioned the children on the lessons they are getting. 
They say “ We get poetry ” in their lesson. " What 
about spelling”? “Where is that in tlie lesson”? 
“ And Geography.” “ The ge<^raphy of the town ” — ■ 
the geography of the town of Glenties, with a dozen 
or two of houses ! Think of that for education. 

10230. Sir John Colomb. — You were educated in a 
National school? — I was nover at any other school, 
and only about two years there. 

12031. And you had no further higher education after- 
wards? — No; but we had a teacher traziied in the 
system I have described, and w® had to get these 
tasks, and we were made get them, and the con- 
sequence was we were scholars in a few years. 

12032. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you say the system is 
not so good now ? — Not a quarter so good, at the 
National schools. 

12033. Y'ou are a great advocate of home lessons — to 
be learned at home ? — That is the foundation. 

12034. You know there is a groat agitation in Eng- 
land and Scotland to get home lessons abolished ? — 
They seem to be well enough ofi there. They don’t 
care about education. They have not to make their 
living by it; besides they have means to send their 
children to high schools, till their liair is grey. 

12035. Mr. Bryce. — Would you rather they were 
taught something about farming than about drawing ; 
do you think there is any good in what is called 
classes for technical instruction, for teacliing about 
farming, and all that ?— There may be some good, but 
I studied the agricultural class books that were issued 
by the National Board, and it never applies to the 
North of Ireland at all, because ihe times they give 
for seeding the land suit the South of Ireland, or 
the warm and early climate of England. In the North 
here we are generally about six weeks too late for the 
instructions given in that agricultural class book, and 
in that way work that was recommended in the book 
was not adapted for this district; therefore, we were 
■ off the shot completely. 

12036. The Chairman. — Do you think it might be 
•an attraction to schools if there was some little plots 
•to teach the boys to farm in that way, and to make 
little experiments on the plots? — I am sure if it were 
wisely got up to be adapted to the North of Ireland' 
it ■would be very serviceable. 

12037. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose when you were 
a boy you were kept very tight about your learning 
at school ?— Very tight indeed while I was there, but 
my term was very short. 

12038. Do you think the children are kept so tight in 
the schools for learning to-day ?— I think not, when 
•they have no home lessons to get to answer them when 
they go in m the morning; they are only passing the 
hours and getting up little Dr<^rainmes to answer 
the inspector. I know they will be able to read and 
write a little, and very poorly too, when they are not 
getting Grammar. 

12039. But the children are not so thoroughly well 
• educated and kept up to the mark as they were in 
your day ? — Not one quarter now ; in four years they 
are not learning, in my opinion, and I watch them 
very sharply, as much in four years as they did in one 
in my time. 


12040. Mr. Bryce. — At what age do your children, 
go to school ? — About five, as soon as they are fairly 
well able to walk. ’’ 

12041. How many years would they stop on an 
average ?--Some of them are only small, they will 
stop until they are about sixteen. 

12042, You only stopped two yeai-s ? — Only about 
two years. There was no school in our district until 
I was about ten ; I learned 1 he letters and to spell 
words of one syllable at home, and then I spent 
about four summers and four winters at school, ajid 
never a spring or a harvest. 

12043. Is it a common thing witli other fanners’ 
children to stop from five to sixteen ?— Some ex- 
tremely poor people could not at all, they have to 
keep them at home to help with the work, and mind 
the stock, and some of them are hived a-way ; so it 
would only apply to about half or indeed a quarter of 
the people; but according to their means they do their 
b^t to keep them at school ; but they cannot send 
them to school and let them fast there, when they have- 
no breakfast. 

120^, Is it a regular thing for every child to go 
to sch^l ?— Every child except those who have no- 
shoes in winter, or who are too ragged; those are 
very few. 

12045. When you were a boy there -were more 
ragged and more without shoes tlian now?— Yes 
thank Providence, there is a noticeable improve- 
ment. 

12046. What do you think tlie reason of that is? 
—The spread of education, the series of reasonably 
good crops, and the work of the Board ; w*- 
have not- had a very poor crop since 1879 until 
this year; and this year is elmost as bad; 
and, therefore, if there is not something in the 
shape of woi-k done the situation will be serious, 
and that is one of the reasons why I am going in 
so strongly for drainage. It would be convenient 
to everybody, the poor labourei-s could get wages 
who have no land, and it would help the people 
to tide over this coming year up to August, when 
there would be new potatoes, and they would not have 
to be sliouting for help. 

12047, Sir John Colomb. — And the payments 
would go in the district?— Yes, and I believe the 
profit that would come from the drainage, the half 
of the profit in ten or twelve years would pav 
back tlie capital expended, and the land would 
remain permanently improved. 

12048. Mr. Bhyce.— D o you think the people live 
better and eat better tlian they used to?— A shade 
better, but, all the same, taking the mountain di.s- 
tnets, some people say we are d^enerating, we have 
lost principle, but still I know that a little principle 
remains, and that we would not even tell our next 
door neighbour the kind of breakfast, dinner, or 
supper we had, hut, as I know, very nearly half the 
people during the winter months ate eating dry food 
in tlie mountains of Donegal. They have no butter 
and a great many no cream to put into their tea ■ 
they have a few cows, but they will be dry in calf 
in the -winter. They are using more tea now, if I 
count that good food. Elesh meat is out of the 
question ; if there were any flesh meat it would be 
at Christmas Day or Easter Sunday. 

12049. Is Ihere no fish ? — Occasionally there are some 
fish round the coast, but the fish is now taken awav 
m bulk, and there is more fish in the portions where 
there are no railways to take them away. In the 
other places there is almost none except some refuse 
which remains, and is put on donkeys and Jiawked 
through the country. 

12050. The Chaiuman. — ^Tou think the iraprove- 
mente in the country are confined more to the sea- 
board than to the mountain districts ?— Yes. 

12051. The benefits from improvements in the fish- 
ing, or any improvements are to be found in the 
seaboard districts, and the mountain districts have 
not benefited to any great extent?— They have 
tenefited greatly through the impipvements effected 
by the Board; the stock in the seaboard distiicts haie 
reaped twice as much benefit by being supplied witii 
boats, gear, quays, bontslips, roads, and steamships. 
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and getting hundreds of crewa to work that were 
idle before ; in fact bringing independence in a 
great many places. 

12052, Mr. StrrHEHXAND. — In other words, the most 
successful industry the Congested Districts Board 
has promoted is the fishing industry? — ^It is the 
greatest work, for it has changed the aspect of the- face 
of the country. 

12053. iSir John Golomb. — A nd the improvement to 
live stock in the inland districts is another ? — ^That is 
tile second most profitable work the Board have ef- 
fected. 

12054. The CHAinaiAN. — Do you find the Mice of 
cattle you are getting now comiiares with what 
it was yeaa'S ago? — We find it a great ad- 
vantage. A polled Angus bull, that is a black 
stock, hardy breed, of a fleshy nature, aud it is 
very good shifting, that is looking out for them- 
selves on wild mountains, and in all kinds of weather, 
and the way I saw them at twelve montlis old is, as a 
rule, they are sold at £4 in the mountain districts; 
from £2 to £2 10s. would be the usual price given be- 
fore for beasts of the same age of our old breed. 


12055. Then the price has gone up from thirty 
shillings and £2 a beast? — Ye.s, the breed of black 
cattle proved to be worth that to us, and at two, three, 
or four years of age they pay profit in the same pro- 
portion, about one-thiid more than our cld breeds. 

12056. Mr. Bkyce. — Do you find the people about 
you go on credit as much as they used to do when 
you were a boy ; do they pay cash more now for 
what they buy in "iJia shops? — They pay nearly all 
the _ cash they have, but the}' get much on 
credit too, but I don’t think they use any extravag- 
ance ; in fact tliey could not live at all if they got 

12057. Tlie CHAiniiAx. — Do you tliinlc there is a 
tendency to owe more to the shops than there used 
to be ? — Not a bit, on the contrary, the dillereiice is 
very noticeable on that point. They avoid going into 
debt whenever possible, but they are sometimes glad 
to do so when they require the necessaries of life. 

12058. Mr. Bryce. — The fact is there is no more 
ca^i in the country, but the standard of living is 
rising ? — That’s so. But I believe there is more cash 
too. I believe it is as easy to find £2 in the year now 
as it was to find a pound thirty years ago. 


Mr. Patrick Con-ag-han examined. 


12059. Tlie Chairman. — Wliere do you come from ? 
— Balbane, near Killybegs ; my lioiding is twenty 
acres, and the valuation thirty-five shillings. My 
land is nearly all mountain, five acres of it are 
arable, I keep sheep on the mountain. I would like 
to draw attention to the condition of a road between 
Ardara and Eillybegs. Seventeen respectable rate- 
payers have to go over it ; it is only a broken foot- 
path ; it causes very great inconvenience. It was 
passed unanimously by the Rural District Council, 
but the County Council confines the poor Union of 
Glenties, and would not make it. They would make 
it if the Congested Districts Board contributed £50. 
It is only about three-quai-ters of a mile. £50 from 
the Congested Districts Board and £50 from the 
county would make the road. It would join two 
county toads. 

12060. Sir John Coiomb. — How many people are 
concerned in this? — Seventeen ratepayers. I don’t 
know the number of people there would be. There 
would be from two to ten in each house. 

12061. Tlie Chairman. — Has the matter ever been 
brought to the notice of the Board ? — It has not, but 
the Board refuses in many cases. 

12062. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^What advant- 
ages would the road confer? — It wonld give them a 
road to walk on, and it would lead near a hog, and 
help them coming to market. It is the place they 
have to go over going to Eillybegs or Ardara ; there 
are four townlands ; it would be a near way from 
Eillybegs to Ardara, it would take a mile oS the 
distance. The District Council has passed it three 
times, in 1904, 1905, and 1906 ; the County Council 
could not see its way to make it, because it took 
the limit that was for main roads in the Glenties 
Union to keep the existing roads going on let -alone 
making new roads. 

120W. Perhaps you had better make application 
to the Board and the Board will consider the case 


on its merite ? — Very well ; there is also a bridge 
going through a townland of seven houses in this 
portion too ; there are twenty tenants of different 
landlords cutting turf there ; the bridge is made of 
rotten sticks, and horses, of course, are in danger 
of going down through that bridge. The bridge 
was made by the tenants; tiiey have repaired it 
twice in my memory ; a road was built on Ixith 
sides by the county. 

12064. Sir John Colomb. — Why would not the 
tenants repair it again now? — They are not fit to 
keep up a bridge always ; it is no benefit to the 
tenants to make it, only to walk on it. 

12065. Mr, Sutherland. — Did the county authori- 
ties mean this was to be a road witliout a bridge? 

The county has made several roads on both sides 
of a stream, and never made a bridge. 

12066. What is their intention in doing that ; is 
it that they don’t care? — In some eases it would take 
more to make a bridge than the road, and they make 
the road first. 

12067. Do they make a ford at that point ? — In 
some cases they do, and in some tliey don’t. 

12068. Are these cart roads ? — Tes, the ordinary 
road I talk of is a second-class county road. This 
bridge is made of sticks, and the bridge is givin<J^ 
way. ° 

12069. Have you asked the road authority to make 
a bridge there f— I am sure they would not ; several 
applications of that sort were before the District 
Council during tlie last few years, and there is no 
money to make bridges ; so if the -Congested Districts 
Board do not see to these things we need not look 
out for anything more. 

12070. How much would that bridge cost to re- 
pair? — I think £50 would make a new bridge. 

12071. Do you mean a stone structure? — I mean 
a stone structure. 


Mr. James Boyle examined. 


12072. The Chairm.an. — Are you a farmer ? — No, 
I am a shopkeeper living in Garrick. I have a 
small fait of land ; I keep a general drapery and 
grocery store ; I have no licence. 

12073. Is there any particular point you would 
like to bring before the Commission ? — I think the 
first 'and ga-eatest improvement in our district and all 
over the congested districts is that the Congested 
Districts Board, or whatever may be in its stead, 
would have power to clcse all .the public hous« in the 
Congested Districts — compulsory powers — ^because a lot 
of the money that is earned 1^ fishing and other in- 
dustries goes foolishly in drink ; it is not that the 
people are drunkards or anything like that, but that 
they are geaierally underfed, -and are not able to take 
much strong drink ; and when they take a little after 


being out for a night’s fishing or travelliing a long 
distance to market, it has a greater efiect on them 
than on others who are well fed and accustomed to 
drink, and they squander their money foolishly, 
treating everyone they meet. A lot of money is spent 
this way, and there is no remedy except to close all 
the public-houses. 

12074. In your district are there many public- 
houses ? — There are five I believe in the village of 
Garrick ; and one in Teelin, a fishing centre ; and 
^o in Meenanery, and two in GlencolumbkiU ; that 
is aU in the one parish. I think there would be 
no use in reducing the number of houses at all ; 
that only throws more into the houses that remain. 
They have only to provide further accommodation 
and the same quantity of drink is sold. If there 
2 F 
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is only one house in a village they would sell as 
much as ten houses if they only provided accommoda- 
tion. 

12075. Do you think there is more drunkenness 
than there us^ to be ? — I think there is not, but there 
is more money spent in public-houses. 

12076. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Take a fair 
day in the town of Oamick ; do the people remain 
in the street as long on a fair evening as they 
used to? — Not so long. 

12077. Do you at all now see a man going along 
the road taking the two sides of the road ? — 1 do. 

12078. I must say I don’t meet it at aE — do you go 
outside your own district? — No, except from Oaraidc 
to Glenti.es. 

12080. In that district do yon seriously say there 
is not a noticeable improvement in the temperance 
of the people? — There may be, but I bdieve the 
very class that are getting State aid are the most 
Eable to lose the money in the way I have suggested. 

12081. When there is a large payment of money 
there is quite a temptation to spend some' of it, but 
according to your obsei-vation going from Ardara 
to Glenties or Killyb^s, do you consider there is as 
much evidence of drink now as there was twenty- 
five years ago ? — ^There is more in the villages. Ire- 
cause twenty-five years ago they had it locally with- 
out duty, as they made illicit whiskey until your 
Lordship did away with it. It is well known your 
Loixlship di'3 away with the making of the iEicit 
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drink, thereby giving thousands of pounds into the 
British Exchequer, because dt increased the sale of 
drink in the publichouses, and I think the Ex 
chequer should not be stingy in giving that money 
back. Public-houses for the sale of drink should all 
be closed, and .as there is no illicit drink made in -the 
county, the people’s condition would be much im- 
proved in a iiort time. 

12082. Is there more or less evidence of drink 
among the population ? — I consider there is more in 
the viUages, but there was more some time ago in 
the country. In the villages there are a few prone 
to drink, but the mass of the population are a very 
sober population I beEeve, except on rare occasions 
when they get it. There is not as much drink taken 
as formerly. 

12083. Do you think the jieople are a sober people 
or not? — I think the majority are sober. 

12084. Mr. Bbtob. — D o you find you have to give 
credit as much as you used to do, or do you get 
paid more cash? — There is more credit required -ttis 
year than for some years past. For many years 
past it was not so high as it used to be ; they were 
paying more in cash. 

12085. Have you found from {he class of goods 
sold that the standard of living is on the improve- 
ment? — Yes, {hey generally call for a better class of 
goods than formerly, and each family is buying more 
than formerly. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TWENTY-PIRST PUBLIC SITTING, 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19th, 1906, 

AT 10 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Lough Swilly Hotel, Biincrana. 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.0. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir John 
C oLOMB, K.O.M.O.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Beyce, Esq., m,p. ; Angus 
Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter C^llan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. John Deeny examined. 


12086. The Chairman. — You come from Inniskill, 
Rathmullan 1 — Yes. 

12087. What is it you wish to bring before us? — 
I desire to give evidence on behalf of forty-one small 
farmers on the DrumhaUa estate, lately purchased 
under the Irish Land Commission, and twelve small 
judicial tenants on the Crieve estate, all in 
a congested area. The first and most press- 
ing matter which we desire to represent for 
your consideration is the urgent necessity which 
exists for deepening and improving the drain- 
age of part of a small river or stream locally 
known as the “ Black Burn.” This stream flows into 
Lough Swilly at Newbridge — three miles north of 
Rathmullan — and has its source in Crieve. It 

separates the Electoral Divisions of Knockalla and 
Killyarven, and by deepening a small part of it, 
about ten feet at the highest point, and from one to 
four or five feet at other parts, according to the fall, 
for a distance of about thirty perches, rock and clay 
and go-shaky swamp, these forty-one small farmers, 
who are interested in a peat bog on the Drumhalla 
side, and the twelve tenants on the other side, would 
be immensely benefitted. By deepening the stieam 
the former would have an abundant supply of turf 
at least for a generation, and, as the bog stands at 
present, it would be with extreme difficulty that they 
could get a sufficient supply of turf for four or five 
years, and after that the place would become a swamp 
not only worthless, but a source of danger to’ cattle, 
•&c. If this drain were deepened, between fifty and 
sixty acres of a valuable peat bog on the Drumhalla 
side would be rendered fit for turbary, and between 
thirty and forty acres on the other side would be 
drained, so that the land could be used for tillage 
and grazing. As turf is becoming extremely scarce 
in the locality, the drainage and improvement of this 
hog is a matter of very great local importance. Tlie 
bed of the river for some part consists of a soft rock 
which could be easily blasted or cut, and if a grant 
of say, £80, were given by the Congested Districts 
Board, representing about two-thirds of the estimated 
cost of the work, the people would be willing to supply 
by way of labour the other third. The people con- 
cerned are so extremely poor that they cannot ever 
hope to supply the means of having the work executed 
themselves. 

12088. Sir John Colomb, — W hat is your valua- 
tion ? — £7. I am in the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and am at present on leave. I will retire in about 
two years’ time. I bought a farm her© and paid 
£175 for the tenant-right of it. 

12089. Was your farm formerly in your family? — 
It belonged to cousins of my father’s. 

12090. Have you ever been in Glenties — don’t you 
think that the people tdiere are worse oS than those 
near your place? — Those on the mountains may be, 
but there has been a great deal done for them. 

12091. I understood that the tenants on the estate 
on the other side of the stream have not bought ; 
do you suggest that the Congested Districts Board 
would cany out drainage works without buying ? — 

I believe the landlord refused to sell. 


12092. The Chairman.— You suggest a grant of 
®|0^-—Yes. If the Congested Districts Board gave 
£00 the pemons interested should make up the balance 
in labour. There are no local industries or means of 
earning money except lace-making for girls, and the 
fams for the most part are so small that it is with 
difficulty that our people can make, as the saying is, 
But for aid received from America, 
Scotland, and elsewhere, many would find it impos- 
sible under existing circumstances to maintain an 
existence. In the whole district of Fanad Peninsula, 
enclosed by Knockalla Mountain on the north and 
north-west, and by the Croghan Mountain on the 
soutJi and south-west, there are no local industries 
of any kind except lace-making for girls, and tiie 
industries connected with small farming. The lace- 
making, as you have been told by our parish priest, 
Ta.ther Gallagher, of Rathmullan, has done, end is 
doing immense good amongst the smaller class of 
farmers, whose daughters are employed at the work. 
We would take the liberty of suggesting, Jiowever, 
tiiat some other useful, and perhaps more permanent 
industry, might be started amongst us for at least 
some of the girls, so that if the demand for the lace 
should fail there would be sometliing else for the 
gins to fall back upon. There are many light and 
atti'active home industries at which girls could be 
employed witli profit and advantage. Skilled worlters 
could be sent amongst the people to teach them how 
to help themselves. While sometliing has been done 
lor the girls of the locality, practically nothing, or 
at least very little, has been done to give employment 
to the young men at home. We regard this as a 
very important matter, and would urge upon the 
Congested Districts Board the pressing necessity 
which exists for finding local employment for our 
young men if we may hope to keep them at home 
and us© their strengtli 'and intelligence for the benefit 
of the country. If the young men leave us and 
emigrate we cannot hope to keep the young girls 
behind. A great deal might be done by establishing 
small centres where a knowledge of industries of 
different kinds might be acquired, and by finding a 
^ market for manufactured articles. " 

12093. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneil.— I s there any 
weaving done in your district ?— No. I believe there 
is on© loom at Glenvaar. 

1-2093A. Have you muoli wool ? — Plenty 

12094 The Chairman— W here do you kll the wool 
—are there any local buyers?— We sell it locally. 

12095. Have you anything to say about the fishing 
industry ?— It concerns not only a small number of 
men, who more or less foUow the avocation of 
iishing, but also .a very large section of the 
smaller famers of the district who could devote 
at least their time to the work of fishing if they 
had anything like reasonable facilities and encourage- 
ment for following this important industry, which is 
fast dying out on the Fanad side of Lough Swilly. In 
the firet place, there are no piers or artificial places 
of shelter for ^ats to land in any of the bays or 
harboure from RathmuUan to Portsalon. The 'boat- 
sLip and breakwater which have been asked for New- 
2 F 2 
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bridge by the local fishermen for many years, are still 
hanging in abeyance, although boats have been 
wre^eJ and fishermen drowned for want of these 
most necessary works. Without proper pier accom- 
modation lare'e boats cannot be used, and without the 
use of larger Doats than tlie fishermen have at present 
it is impossible for them to go out sufficiently far to 
sea or develop the industry. If the industry were 
properly developed, local curing stations, and cheap, 
expeditious means of transit and communication 
would be essential. One fishing boat was. supplied 
some time ago by the Congested Districts or Finery 
Board to three young men in Haugherdan, and for 
want of a local pier at Newbridge this boat must be 
kept at Rathmullan, and the men have to walk to and 
from Rathmullan — eight miles double journey — each 
day. This is only one example of the inconvenience 
the fishermen suffer. 

12096. I do not tOiink you need go further into the 
questions affecting, iidieries. We have had a great 
deal of evidence on that point. You wish to say 
Bomething about transit? — Yes. 

12097. You wish to say something about transit 
facilities ? — Yes. Owing to the very high rail- 

way 'and stea'mboat rates between Rathmullan 
■and Derry no farm produce, such as oats, potatoes, 
or commodities su<3i 'as ^ggs, butter, honey, 
etc., can be sold to or bought by merchMits in 
tlie convenient village of Rathmullan to advantage, as 
the whole profit is taken away by excessive rates of 
transit to Derry. The people are consequently ob- 
liged to take tfiair farm produce to the village of 
Kerrykeel or Mulroy Bay for sale and transit to 
Glasgow by steamer, where men sell their farm pro- 
duce, ■and generally procure their meal, flour, giioceries, 
etc. The people suffer very great inconvenience 
in bringing loads to and from Kerryl<eel owing to 
very hilly and indifferent roads, upon which not more 
than half a load can he taken. There is one part of 
this road especially, known as “ Shankey,” upon wliich 
it is impossible to take even half a load from Kerry- 
keel. I.oads must invaiiably be divided when ascend- 
ing the hill. A new piece of road is very bad^ 
wanted at Shankey so that this hill may be avoided. 


Owing to these difficulties the farmers of the locality 
aie piactically shut out from all profitable markets 
for their farm produce. If they require building 
materials, such as slates, timber, zinc, etc., which can 
be purchased on reasonable terms in Derry, they are 
simply ruined by the cost of carriage from Derjy. 
The same applies to artificial manures, or anything 
that is required for the homes or farms. For 
example, the cost per ton from Derry to RathmuUan, 
or fj-om Rathmullan to Dei'ry — only twelve milee — of 
goods such as meal, flour, oats, potatoes, timber, slates, 
feeding stuffs, etc., is 6s. 8d. ; sugar, 10s.; grocery 
goods, 13.'!. 8d. ; lamp oil, 11s. 8d. ; and the cost for 
the smallest parcel is ninepence. In addition to these 
charges there is also tlie cost of cartage from the 
I.ough Swilly railway ■terminus at Pennyburn to the 
steamboat or other lailways, and vice versa. 

Mr. Betce. — You should give evidence on these 
points before the Railway Commission when they sit 
in Derry. 

12097a. Mr. Sutheeland. — ^W ould not tlie ap- 
parently high rates be accounted for to some extent by 
the double ^landling of goods ? — Perhaps so to some 
extent, but it presses hard on poor people. 

12098. The Chaieman. — H ave you anything to men- 
tion as regards rates? — Yes. The usual passenger 

rate to Derry is Is. 3d., but on market days it is 
Is, 8d., that ie, the ra'te is raised on market days, the 
opposi'te of what is generally done by other railways. 

12099. Are you certain as to that ? — Yes. 

12100. You want to say something as to the con- 
dition of the houses? — A great improvement lias al- 
ready been effected in the condition of the homes and 
out-offices of the people by the efforts of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The system of awarding 
small prizes for improvements is encouraging the 
people to make their homes and surroundings more 
sanitary and attractive. There is still much room for 
further encouragement, especially as regards tire im- 
provement of the dwdling-houses, which have been 
greatly neglected in the piast. 

12101. Is there much emigration in your district? — 
Yes. The best of the population is leaving. 


Me. Charles Dohbett examined. 


12102. The Chairman. — Where do you come from? 
— From Grieve. 

12103. You have heard what the other witness has 
stated? — Yes. 

12104. Do you agree with.it? — Yes. 

12105. Have you anything to add? — Some of -the 
tenants suffer very much from the want of drainage. 
They would nob suffer so much only the landlord took 
tlie mountain away from the tenants thirty-one years 


12106. How is the mountain used now ? — Some of it 
was devoted to increasing the farm of the landlord’s 
baiiliff, and some the landlord Icept in his own hands. 

12107- You are a judicial tenant? — Yes. My rent 
is £4, and my valuation £5 16s. 9d. 

12108. What arc your turbary .arrangements? — 
The tenants who settled out of court pay a penny a 
pei'ch, and those 'in court Is. 6d. pesr peixffi. 

12109. Do you think many people would be willing 
to migrate from your district ? — Yes, if provided with 
suitable holdings elsewhere. 


Mr. James 
M'Callum. 


Mr. James M'Callum examined. 


12110. The Chairman. — Where do you live? — On 
the Drumhally side of Rathmullan. 

12111. Would the drainage operations that have 
been referred to be of much benefit to you ? — Yes. 

12112. Sir John Colomb. — Have you purchased 
your holding ? — Yes ; three years ago, under the Act 
of 1903. 

12113. Did you tell the Inspector about the drain? 
—No. 

12114. The Chaieman. — You bought within the 
zones, I suppose? — Yes. 

12115. And under the zones’ system the inspection 
is confined to the verification of occupancy and the 
delimitation of the holding? — Yes. 


12116. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you ever 
get an engineer to look at ^e drain ? — No. 

12117. The Chairman. — Is the bog common tur- 
bary? — Yes. The landlord conveyed it to three trus- 
tees f<>r the tenants. 

121J8. Have you any suggestions to make as to the 
agricultural side of the Board’s work? — Y'es. In the 
matter of cattle breeding they should .aim at providing 
live stock suitable for the soil, and facilities should 
also be given for providing a change of seed potatoes. 

12J19. Do you concur generally with the evidence 
given by the two hast witnesses? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TWENTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

FEIDAY, OCTOBER 19th, 1906, 

AT 12 o’clock noon. 

At. St. Patrick’s National School, Carndoaagh. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudlet, g.C.v,o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
COLOMB, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., .ai.p. ; Angus 
Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secx'etary. 


Mr. Jomr M'Cabkon examined. 


12120. Tile CHAiasiAN. — You come from Clonmany ? 
—Yes. My valuation is £4 135. for land ; my rent 
is £5 15s. I have seven acres one rood, rough and 
^smooth. There are not more than three acres of arable 
land. The rest is rocks and scruggeries of bushes, or 
one thing or another like that. I have a share of a 
mountain along with that. 

12121. In your opinion is your holding the size of 
-the average holdings of the district ? — Yes. 

12122. Is the class of land you occupy above the 
average ? — It is all about the same thing. 

12123. Could you get on better if you had more 
land ? — Yes. 

12124. If you had your way how much more land 
would you require?— If I had my way I would like 
to get about twenty-five acres of good land. 

12125. Suppose you had to enlarge your present 
liolding in the district, how much more land would 
.you like? — A man could not live comfortably on less 
than ten acres. He would need some erazing alone 
with that. - o o 

*u mean grazing on the mountain?— 
Ihe kind of grazing we have on the mountain in our 
district here is hardly fitted for any kind of cattle. You 
would need to have the grazing outside of these ten 
•acres to keep stock. 

12127. You said you would need ten acres of arable 
land ? — Ten acres of tilled land. 

12128. Is there any rough grazing about here that 
you could add to the holdings?— There arc lots of 
rough grazing in some places that could be sub-soiled 
and added to the farms, and if that was done and the 
money granted, it would be a great improvement. 

12129. With ten acres of arable land and some 
rough grazing you could get on fairly well ?— A little 
better tlian at present, I am sure. 

12130. Could you live easily on the land?— I don’t 
know that 1 could live very easily. I think it would 
need more than that, but if we had that at the pre- 
sent time we would be more content than we are. 

12131. You have got some suggestions to make — 
what are they ? — hly first suggestion would be a Land 
Purchase Bill. I would like the propertv bought over 
by the Congested Districts Board in congested dis- 
tricts where the average valuation is below £6. Our 
landlord is Captain Cochrane. 

12132. Is he the owner of this country all round ? 

I don’t think so, but he is my landlord. We made a 
proposal for sale, but the answer we got was he could 
not see his way to sell — he. would not give his consent 
to sell. 

12133. _ He would not sell at any price at all ?— I 
don t think he would. In the answer he sent back he 
said he would not sell at all. 

live there ?— He lives -at Eedoastle. 

0.£ji3b. Your first suggestion would be to purchase 
the property— what is your next ?— The next would be 
TO improve the toiI. I would do this by draining and 
sub-soiIing, and hedging with thorn-quicks and such 
^icks as would grow, in order to shelter and protect 

e land, and I would plant the worst comers where 
otoer crops would not grow. I think if trees were 
planned there it would be a great benefit to the locality. 


12136. As far as the draining and sub-soiling are OcJ. 19, 1906 
concerned, could not you do that youreelves ?— There m tT~ 

IS a way, of doing that where a man has plenty of help U'i' 
but where a poor man has nobody but himself he is 
not able to do it without paying men to give him a 
hand, and he has no money to do it ; so that except 
the Congested Districts Board will spend money in 
that way I don’t think it could be done. 

12137. Would you like the Congested Districts 
Hoard to make small loans to tenants for that pur- 
pose?— Yes, and they would pay back by instalments 
along with the purchase. 

12138. If a loan of money was given for improve- 
mmts of the kind and the estate was bought, do you 
■mink it could be added to the annuities ? — Yes by 
having it put on to the purdiase. 

12139. Sub-soiling and all that sort of thing could 
be done by yourrelves ?— Yes, we could do that our- 
selves to a certain extent. But where the poor man 
has to tackle heavy rocks and stones he is not fit to 
himself, and he must get people to lend a hand, 
and he is not able to pay men. When he runs across 
a big rock or stone he must ask a neighbour to help 
him to shove it out. He cannot always have his 
neighbour to help him. The state of poverty in the 
neighbourhood is so great that the land is not fit to 
pay for loself in its present state. 

12140. As regards the stock, you think it will be 
improved?— Yes, I think the Board should send pure- 
bred bulls to the locality to improve the stock— two 
lands ; one for stores and one for milk. 

12141. You say nothing is being done 'in this dis- 
trict in this way?— Yes. Tlie Board are doing very 

f°lts 

12142. Have you got any bulls in the peninsula ?— 

We have none at present, but we had one not very 
long since. We haye one in the district, but it is not 
close enough. I would say there should be one within 
every three or four miles at least. I think we are 
about getting one shortly. We had one, but owing to 
some diseare the animal had to be sent back again. T 
are going to run one for this place. 

12143. The Board don’t do anything at present 
about farm buildings ?— If the' Board would lend 
ureful buildings, I think it would be very 

*0 the. buildings?— Yes 
12145. Have y^ got a Parish Committel here ?- 
we have a Parochial Committee. 

12146. Does the Parish Committee give any prize 
for the improvement of buildings ?— It does. 

good?— It has done great 
work, but I am not satisfied with the amount of money 
^ Parochial Committee 

should get more money. They are not getting enough. 

The money they have got already has done so much 
good that I believe that if the grants were made larger 
it would have a great effect. ® 

12148. Do you think an improvement in the build- 
speak of could be effected through the medium 
of Parish Committees, as is being done now, or do you 
want direct loans in addition to that ?— You want 
loans in addition to that as weU, and I would suggest 
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10 lonc that the Pari.S’h Committee should be chosen to select straw as thatches these houses will hardly have any- 
Oct. parties who would be in need of the money— the thing for himself afterwards. I know plenty of 

Mr. John most suitable for getting it, and fit to pay it back farmers that when this work is done cannot keep more 

M'Carron. again. I think they are the proper people to look than one cow, whereas they could, keep more if the 

after this. houses were slated or work of the kind done. 

12149. You think that in ordeu to make these im- 12164. If they do not use the straw' for thatch what 
piovements permanent, farmers should be better would they use it for? — They would use it for fodder. 

trained ? Yes ; I think they should be better ti-ained, I am sure I could keep another cow with it. I could 

and meantime they should place in this district a feed one other beast with the .straw that it takes to 

trained man that would advise farmers and work in thatch the house. 

order to help them to get along in the way of planting 12165. You would like the Board to give you loans 
crops and selecting different kinds of seeds and the for slating? — Yes. 

use of artificial manures. With regard to this we do 12166. If you got a holding — a better holding in an- 
not know whether we 'are right or waxu^ when we get other place— would you be willing to remove to it? — 
them, and we need a man to assist us — a farmer — in Yes ; I would remove if the holding was a respectable 
selecting it. holding. 

12150. In tlie old days, say, ten years ago, dad 12167. Would you go to a holding that you could 
you have any model holdings established by Gre live on respectably if there was a house built for you 
Board to show you how cultivation should be carried by the Board ? — Yes. 

on? — Yes ; wc had a man hens some time ago who was 12168. Would you be willing in these circumstances 
very useful. He was sent to us by the Board, but has to give up your present holding in order that it might 
gone, and we have no cue since. He was of great be thrown into another holding, and that holding en- 
service to the people. larged ? — Yes ; I would like to know under what cir- 

12151, Has Captain Coclirane got an agent here? — cumstances I would get the holding I was going to. 

Yes. I suppose I would get the tenant right of it. 

12152. Do you ever get any advice or help from 12169. Yes, you would? — ^I know plenty would do 

jiini? None. 'the same thii^. They would move to anyplace in 

12153. He does not help you? — All the lielp he gives order to get out of this ; it is such a poor district, 
the tenants is when the rent is due he must get it. 12170. Would they remove to any part of Ireland ? — 

12154. As far as the .agriculture of the district is I think they would, 
concerned, he does not help the people ? — He does not 12171. Sir Joicf Colomb. — D id I understand you to 
put his hand in any shape or form, but he has the say that the sort of holding you think a small farmer 
tenants terrorised in such a way that they were de- should have to live upon would be ten acre® of good 
stroyed to a certain extent, I know myself lots of arable land and grazing land? — Yee, in this place, 
poor people in such a way tliat they would not go 12172. Could you work ten acres of arable land with 
into the Land Court over the arrears of rent, and they a spade? — It would be very hard to work ten acres of 
ai'e afraid to go in because he might pounce on them arable land with a spade, but a man having ten acres 

and ti-y to recover it. of arable land, I think, would be able to Ijeep a horse. 

12155. You have to pay up your arrears before you 12173. Do you think that the lowest thing that 
can get a rent fixed ? — ^Yes. If you are evicted out of should be given to a mam to enable him to get a living 

your land and settle with the landlord in order to get would be a farm on whidi ire could work a horse? — 

the place again, they will fix it in such a way that Under th^resent circumstances it would, 
you cannot go into Court again, but if yoiu settle with 12174. Sow long have you been tenant of this hold- 
him in tho other way — s<ay, for instance, there are four ing yourself? — ^I have been on the holding myself since 

or five years’ rent due and you are not fit to pay off I was bom, but I have not been very long the tenant t 
and you make a .settlement — you pay, say, two or three my mother wae the tenant. 

years— he wipes oS two and he has you “costed.” 12175. Are you alone at present? — Yes, I am alone 

12156. “ Coated ” ?— He has £10 or £12 costs, and on the farm. ^ 

he will have his interest added five per cent, to the 12176. A married man.?— Yes. 

rent, and in place of (reducing it it is enlarging the 12177. What other means of living have you besides 

rent he will be. the farm? — The only means of living I have besides the 

12157. If you owe four years of arrears and you farm, and only for it I could not live at present at all, 
arrange witii the landlord, and you then pay two, is money sent from America by my friends. Only for 
what happens as regards 1he balance ? — ^Suppose that I could not be on the farm at all. 
tlrere was a man with arrears of four years 12178. Have you ever been out of Inishowen? — Yes, 

and he was in the act of being evicted out of his place I have been in England, Scotland, and America, 

he might make a settlement — ^th© landlord might wipe 12178a. Working on land? — I worked on land in 

off a year’s rent or two and he would take two, and England, but I never did any in Scotland or America, 

pay the otliei- one in instalments along with the rent, 12179. Wh.it work did you do in Scotlandl and 

but the costs would be still on him. For instance, a America? — worked in chemical works in Scotland, 
man has £10 costs on him. and the costs is settled by and I worked at railway works and at hotel work in 
10s. added to rent, generally a shilling to the poimd America. 

is added to tlie rent. 12180. Then, when you enrae in for tlie farm there 

12158. Had you a rent fixed by the Court? — ^No. It were arrears on the farm? — These arrears were on the 
is adde(d on to the old rent. There are a class of people farm before I left at all. 

who ire afraid of going into the Land Court for fear 12181. When you came in for the farm from, your 
he might pounce on them in a minute and try to mother there were anears on it then? — Part of these 

recover these arrears. I am one of the same cases arrears still lie on it. 

myself. I have never been into the Land Court 12182. When the Act of 1881 was passed did your 

tlirougli that very reason, but I am in the Land Court motlier go into Court ?— She did not go into Court for 
at present. ‘ this reason I speak of t she was afraid to go into 

12159. Most Rev. Dr. O’Doxseli,. — H ave you re- Court ; she was afraid the landlord would pounce down 

claimed much of your liolding? — I have improved it on her and probably evict her. 

greatly. 12183. But she could have gone into Court? — She 

12160. Have yon been draining? — Yes. could have gone into Court ; tdiero was no reason to 

12161. Do you think tliat loans would be useful to keep her out only that one thing — fear; she was a 
enable drainage to be •moi'e quickly done? — am sure woman that was afraid of landlords, 
tliat it would. 12184. Was there anyt.hing in the law to prevent her 

12162. Is tliere main drainage required on the going in? — Nothing except the one thing, 
estate? — There are lots of main drainage required and 12185. And you have not been afraid to go into' 
fencing mountains would be a good thing too. Court? — ^I am nox afraid at the present time, but I was 

12163. The Cii.aieman. — Y ou don’t like the tliatclied afraid, 
roof? — No. I tliink it would be a great improvement 12186. Most Rev. Dr. GDonkell. — D o many go- 
and a great benefit to the people if the Board would from your part of the country to America? — Yes, mostly 
lend money to slate thedr houses. There is terrible all the young people. 

waste of the f-arm produce over tlie head of tliatching 12187. Do many cross to Glasgow? — Yes ; hundreds 
houses — dwelling-houses, offices — year after year. It of them year after year, and to Greenock, 
costs .a lot. The poor farmer with three or four acres of 12188. What do they do there? — Generally pubhc 
land after he takes in his crop and thrashes as much works. I don’t exactly understand the work. There- 
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-was a lot of men employed in the Grangemoutli new 
•docks ; most of them worked there through Scotland 
•at public works. 

12189. Do they send home their earnings? — Yes, 
that is the principal thing that brings them away. 
Their parents could not get along at all without 
that. 

12190. Mr. Sutheelanh. — Y ou advocate loans for 
•the improvement of houses and land. What amount 
of a loan could a holding like that bear. Suppose 
you got a loan for draining, and a loan for repairing 
•a house, how much would your holding be able to 
repay, sinking fund and interest? — Oi course in the 
present state of affairs the holdings would not pay 
very much, except first an improvement was made in 
them, when I think they would pay. 

1-2191. What amount of loan would be safe to give 
-or to take on a holding like that? — I would not be 
fit to answer the question, but I believe if it was 
left in the hands of the Parochial Committee they 
could judge that for themselves. 

121^. What rent could you pay for tlie holding, 
suppose it was your own property entirely, in the con- 
dition in whidi it is at present ? — From the holding 
that I hold at present, if I was left to myself I could 
safely say I would not he fit to pay more than 
£2 10s. o-r £3. 

12193. That will not pay interest or i-epayment of a 
loan ? — If there were improvements made on it that 
would be greater ; if there were improvements of 
drainage and subsoil the farm would pay then after 
•that. 

12194. Mr. Brtce. — Y our present rent is £5, and 
you don’t think it is worth more than £2 10s. ? — 
Yes ; £2 10s. or £5 would be plenty for it. 

12195. Do you put any rotation of crop on your 
tillage land ; what do you grow on it ? — The main 
•crop is potatoes, and there is some oats as well. 

12196. Do you grow potatoes on the same plots 
every year ? — I generally change round from time to 
time ; sometimes part of it is hardly worth break- 
ing, and we have to let it go into grass. Some 
would not go into grass. Sometimes you can have 
a lot with turnips, but you can’t have a crop of 
turnips every year- because the entire .area is not of a 
quality to grow turnips. 

12197. Do you use any manure? — Yes, artificial 
manure. 

12198. What stock have you on your land ? — ^I have 
■one milch cow, and two or three young dry cattle. 

12199. At what age about do you sell your young 
stock? — We have to let them go at say a year, or 
year and a half, or two years. The grazing land we 
have for them, we could not get them up to the 
value. 

12200. Of course if you grew turnips, with wintoi- 
feeding, you might fatten lihem ?— Yes, we could then 
get the benefit of them oui'selves, hut we liave not 
anything sto keep them, because we have not the grass. 

12201. When you sell them, to whom do you sell 
them? — I take "^em -to market and sell them to the 
best advantage. 

12202. Where do they go to? — I think they always 
go to England. 

12203. They are not taken to any other part of 
Ireland to fatten? — They may be taken to some parts 
of Ireland where there is good land, but the majority 
of them go .to England. 

12204. You have no honses? — I have a sort of a 
horse. Lots of people here have none. 

12M5. We saw a good many horses on the bog 
drawing turf. Are not these farmers’ horses ? — Thev 
are. 


12336. These are farmers who are better ofi? 

They are, to a certain extent, a little better oft. 
There are lots of horses on the 'bog ; hut lots of people 
have none. 

12207. Are these horses on the bog drawing turf for 
other people ? — Yes. 

1^8. Have you turf ?— No, I buy it all. I have to 
cart It all eight miles — that is, four miles one way 
and four another. The turf is in some places dearer 
than others. 

^12209.^ What do you pay for turf ?— Eight shillings 


12210. Is that what you pay on the bog or delivered 
at your cottage ?— What I pay for the bog. If I 
got turf convenient I would have to pay ,a 
pound for the rent of a spade’s cutting. This place 


where I cut my turf is away back entirely. It is in- ^ ,Qn» 
convenient, it takes a long time to get the turf out, 
and on that account I get it a little cheaper, and I Mr John 
cut the turf myself. M-Carron. 

12211. How do you pay for carting it ? — According 
to the distance it 'has to be carted. For the distance I 
have to cart it we have ito pay one and sixpence a load. 

I could only get about two loads dra-wn in day. 

12212, How many loads would your winter’s firinc 
be ? — About fifty loads. 

12213. How much does the winter’s firing cost vou 
altogether ? — About £8 or £9. 

12214. You told the Chairman you would be glad 
to migrate to any other part of Ireland. Would you 
give up your tenant right without any payment if you 
got a good holding ? — Yes, if I got a good holding. 

12215. Would you care to go to the grass lands of 

Westmeath, where there is no tillage at present? I 

would like to get some place that was tilled. 

12216. You would not care to have to open up 
thirty acres of untilled land ?— I don’t think I would 
be making a good flitting to go there. Of coui-se, if 
I got the land tilled I would not have the least 
objection to flitting. 

12217. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donotll. — ^D o you make that 
exception on the supposition that you would have to 
reclaim .the land ? — Yes. 

12218. Mr. Bryce. — I am talking of good pasture 
land which only wanted to 'be opened Which had not 
been under tillage for say 100 years?— If the land 
was good enougli that would not make any diflerence. 

-12219. Wliy did you come back from America? — 

Tlie only reason I did was my mother was alone at 
home, and she was always writing for me to come. 

12220. Were you the only son? — There were two 


12221. What did tliey do ? — They are in America. 
She did not want to be alone ; .that was my reason 
for coming ; only for that I would never have oome. 

12222. You said a lot of people went to Scotland 
every year, and were mostly engaged on public works. 
Donjt many of them do agricultural work for the 
harvest ? — Y«. 


12223. You never happened to do that ?— Yes, I did. 

12224. You said most of the people are in arrears 
to the landlord for their rent. Are they also in debt, 
generally speaking, to the shopkeepers ?— That 
question I could not answer. That is their own 
business, and a man does not know any other man’s 
businffis in that line ; but I am nearly sure they are. 

12225. Do you think a man would rathei- pay tlie 
landlord first or .the shopkeeper first ?— That question 
I could not answer either. Tlie landlord must be 
paid, no matter about the shopkeeper. 

12226. Apparently he is not paid? — When he is not 
paid he can’t be paid, right enough ; but if there is 
any way of paying him it is the landlord is paid 


1^27. Is there much sub-division of holdings here 
in this country ; would a man who has got several 
sous try to break up his holding and let another 
house be built on his land?— I don’t think they 
would like to do that ; the holdings are too small. 

12228. There are other parts of the country in 
which it is done, no matter how small the holding 
IS? — district I come from we could not do 
that, because the holdings are too small to do so. 

12229. Here it is not much done ? — The places are 
too small ; if you cut up the place and make two 
shares of it, each man would have nothing. 

1^30. You say you were willing to buy if you 
could make a decent arrangement wi-& your land- 
lord. What number of years’ purchase of your rent 
would you give ?— My rent is not fixed in the Land 
Court, but I believe my landlord purchased his place 
in 1879 and I would gave the number of yeaar.s he 
paid and two besides. 

12231. The Chairman. — You. have given your evid- 
ence so well that I would like to ask you another 
question. I don’t quite understand one point of your 
evidence. You have told Sir John tliat you were 
originally frightened from going into the Land 
Court, but now you are no longer Lightened ?— Yes. 

12232. What has occurred to alter your state of 
mind about the debt you owe— the landlord’s arrears? 

It IS not that altogether, but my reason for that 
—right or wrong— is, I think, we have a change of 
Government now, and I think we have about the right 
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Oet 19 190(1 ^ think the Government, is in the hands 

' ■ of the right men at present, who will give the tenants 

Mr, John a fair crack of the whip. I think they are getting a 
M‘Cairon. fair show, wiiat they never got (before. 

12233. Then it is because there is a greater feeling 
of confidence among the people? — Yes. 

12234. And 'because they thimk any 'injustice will 
bo checked more tha-n it was ? — Yes, I am nearly sure 
that is the general opinion. I believe tbe kind of 
men are now doing the work that will see it done. 

12235. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean now that 
tlie change of Government has oome the Land Com- 
mission will give greater reductions than the last 
one? — I believe the Gommission is an hones-ter class 
of men at present than those in 'the times you speak 
of. 

12236. Therefore you think, owing to the change 
of Government the Commi^ion will Kx ■the rente at 
less than they were fixed under the last Government ? 
— I think they will fix them according to their 
oonscience. 

12237. The Chairman. — Is it a question of fixing 
the aent oi' the possible action of the landlord ? Are 
you going into court now because you think the 
judicial rent will be fixed lower perhaps, or because 
you think that owing to -the change in the state of 
affairs the landlord will probably not penalise you 
as you feared he would in the other days ? — That is 
my reason. I thrak he won’t get any great chance 
to pounce on me. 

12238. It has nothing -to do with the fixing of . the 
rent ? — No. 


12239. It is a question of the attitude of the land- 
lord ? — Yes. 

12240. Mr. .Sutherland. — You are not so much 
afraid of eviction? — I am not so much afraid of 
eviction altogetJier. Of course I may be -wrong in it, 
I a.m not sui-e, but that is my opinion. 

12241. Mr. Bryce. — You are about thirty-eight? — 
Yes. 

12242. In your recollection, are the people, as a. 
whole 'better off thaai they were, or worse off than they 
were during the time you recollect, goi^ back say 
twenty years ago? — They are, to a certain extent, a 
little better off, the people are makii^ a more 
customary thing of going away to Scotland and 
America, and sending home money, but I remember 
myself when the people would not go away to a 
foreign country. Now they are not so much afraid, 
'they go .and come. 

12243. It is not they are getting more out of the- 
land ? — They are not ; that is the only reason I could 
show for the fact that "the people are a Ii"ttl6 better- 
off. They are not much better, but I think there is a 
little change for the better. 

12244. Do you think the people are having more -to 
eat ? — I don’t know about that. 

12245. They still mos-tly live on potatoes? — ^Potatoes 
and milk stirabout, and sometimes herrings. 

12246. A great deal of stirabout? — ^Yes, generally 
for -the supper always. 

12247. But no meat? — No, -they very seldom get a 
dish of that sort. 

12248. If you had your own way would you have 
stopped in America? — Yes. 


Mr. Patrick Kelly examined. 


Mr. Patrick 
Kelly. 


12249. The Chairman. — You belong to Dunaff? — 
Yes. 

12250. You are a fisherman and small farmer? — 
Yes. 

12251. How many acres of land have you got, what 
is the rent and valuation ? — I have twenty-eight acres. 
The rent is £5 4s., and the valuation £6 lO.s. 

12252. Is a great deal of your land mountain land ? 
— Ten aci'es are arable, but the rest is rough. 

12253. Do you work the ton ai'able acres yo-ur- 
self? — I am not fit to work it all. I leave some of 
the arable land in lea, and sometimes I get men and 
pay them to help me along. 

12254. Do you let any of your land in conacre? — 
No. 

12255. For cropping? — No. 

12256. Can you manage the farm yourself? — Yes, 
but at seasons of the year, such as putting in and 
taking off crops, I need help. 

12257, Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^But you don’t let 
it 'to anybody else to till ? — No. 

12258. The Chairman. — You fish ? — Yes. 

12259. What sort of a boat have you got? — A skiff 
or yawl, twenty-five feet long. 

12260. Wliere do you fish ? — I fish round the coast 
at Dunaff. 

12261. What do you fish for? — I fish for herring, 
cod, ling, and grey lord — in fact, all sorte of fish I 
can take. 

12262. Sir John Colomb. — Do you fish for lobsters ? 
— No ; but there are neighbours who do. 

12263. The Chairman. — I suppose there are not 
many fishermen in your part of the world who have 
ten acres of arable land, you are rather in an ex- 
ceptional position ? — Yes ; and I earn as much money 
in the Scotch fishing for nine or ten or fifteen weeks as 
I can earn from the produce of the farm. 

12264. Do you go to Scotland for the fishing ? — Yes. 
I put in the crop at home. Some seasons I would 
not have it all in, and I would get some neighbour to 
do the rest for me while I went off to the fishing. Some 
years my harvest would be mostly cut before I would 
return, but if not, then 1 would pay to have it done. 

12265. While you are at the Scotch fishing who 
manages your farm? — I have to make a bargain with 
some person, and pay him. 

12266. When you are fishing in Scotland do you go 
into one of the Scotch fishing boats ? — Yes, and we fish 
all along the coast. 

12267. Who fishes in your yawl while you are away ? 
— She lies up. 


12268. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
sons to help you ? — No ; they are too small. 

12269. The Chairman. — Why don’t you get a big, 
boat of your own, and go to fish in the same way as 
is done in Scotland ? — I can’t get a big boat, for I 
have no means. 

12270. You could ^t one on easy terms from the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Yes, but we have no har- 
bour accommodation, and that is where we are left, and 
badly beaten. I have been going for twenty-seven years 
to the Scotch and English fishing, for I started when 
I was eighteen, and I have been following it ever 
since, and there could be made as good accommodation 
at Dunaff as any place ever I was in, but we have no 
money and no means of getting big boats and good 
harbours. Without a good pier and harbour there is 
no use in having big boats. 

12271. If you had a big decked boat what could you 
fish for ? — For cod, ling, and herrings at different sea- 
sons of the year. I could also do deep sea fishing 
with lines. 

12272. If you had a harbour at Dunaff suitable for 
a big boat, and got a big boat, would you use that 
boat for fishing in Scotland or around your own 
coast ? — The herring have got a season around every 
coast. The Scotch fishing commences in July and 
finishes in September, and the Yarmouth and Grimsby 
fishing finishes at Christmas time. 

12273. Mr. Sutserland. — Isn’t there herring fish- 
ing on the coast of Scotland practically all the year 
round ? — Yes, and they make a grand living out of it, 
and it is comi-ng to .a great success. The first times 
I went there I was able to make from £5 to £9, later I 
have made up to £30, because there are better boats 
and good 'harbours. 

12274. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had har- 
bour accommodation for a big boat would you go in 
for a large boat, such as is used in Scotland ? — The 
larger the boat the better, because there are a lot of 
English and Scotch trawlers coming to our sea, and 
they destroy the herring beds and make the herring 
shift into the deep sea. The bigger the boat the- 
quicker she will make the passage out to deep sea and 
back to port. Supposing we could get back to port 
two or three hours sooner we could get 4s. and 5s. 
more for each barrel of herrings. The last boats in 
generally lose 2s. 6d. in the price. 

12275. The Chairman. — Then, when the boats start 
for the port where the fish are to be sold it is prac- 
tically a race, because the boats first in get the better- 
price ? — Yes, the first boat in gets the best price. 
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12276. Most Kev. Dr. O’Dounell. — T he big boat has 
two advantages over the small boat. It can go fur- 
ther into the deep sea and will also be first home? — 
Yes. 

12277. If you had a boat of the size you desire could 
you find round Dunafi men to .man it who, like 
yourself, have had Scotch training ? — Yes, I could pick 
two or three crews, and perhaps more. 

12278. Would these men be willing to follow the 
fishing all the year round ? — Yes ; in fact, the most of 
tiiem have got no land to mind, and must go to 
America or elsewhere. 

12279. Have many men in your district as good and 
as big a farm as you have ? — There are a few have as 
large a farm. 

12280. How many fishermen have land like you ? — 
No fisherman has nearly the same as me. A few 
have almost as much, but not many. 

12281. Then those men who would be willing to 
go to the Scotch fishing would not ’be kept at home 
by land operations. There would be no necessity for 
tliem to be at home ? — They could stop from home all 
the time they liked. They would leave people at 
home besides them. 

12282. Where do you think this harbour of refuge 
should be? — From my experience my plan would be 
to the east side of Dunaff. 

12283. Mr. Deyce. — ^A t Roxtown ? — ^Yes. 

_ 12284. Isn’t that a very rougli place with but very 
little shelter ? — Of course thei-e are a few i-ocks 
there, but they could be sirojdy and easily 
enough blasted and quarried. Tliere is a fine 
channel to enter by, and there is a fine island to 
the north-west side of the bay, and 'blocks of rocks on 
the outside of that, and these will break the sea before 
it gets to the harbour. 

12285. Have you ever talked to Mr. Green, the 
Fishery Commissioner, about a harbour there? — No, 
I have not, but I think it is a 'great pity that there 
should not be some money spent there. I have been 
at Frazerbui^ and other ports around there, and I 
often thought that one-half the money spent at those 
places would make a much better seaport harbour 
at Dunafi Ilian at any of these ports I have been into. 

12286. The difference is that at tliese other places 
an immense number of boats use the harbours, whereas 
here tliere would be very few. I do not think a good 
harbour could be made at Roxtown without the ex- 
penditure of many thousands of pounds, and when 
the harbour is made only a few boats would use it ? 
— I think there is not much use in going to expend 
money on a harbour unless there is somebody in it 
with an outlook for improvements for the time to 
come. If there was a little money spent in building 
a little harbour here on a staunch bed and safe 
ground, and build it facing the south and clear of 
the Atlantic sea, there could be otlier improvements, 
and docks made afterwards. 

12287. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had a 
good harbour would tlieie be a fisliing population 
around there? — Yes, of course. 

122^. Would there be a large number of people 
who would go to the fishing ?— Yes, there would be a 


large number, because at Dunafi they mostly have 
small bits of land, and they are not able to support 
their large families. They go to Scotland for a 
living, but if they got any chance to stop at home 
they would be only too glad to stop. 

12289. So you think if there was a shelter for the 
boats a good number of the young men would join 
the .fishing crews ? — It is my opinion they would leave 
America and other cou'ntries and would be glad to 
come back to their own homes. Moreover, they would 
be able to live cheaper at the fishing here. In Eng- 
land or Scotland you pay two and three prices at the 
stores for provisions, and here they oomd get their 
provisions from the farmers at their own homes. I 
think that would be a big advantage. 

12290. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that you would niake more money in a few months 
fishing off the Scotch coast than you would in a year 
out of your land ? — Yes, I say that. 

12291. Now, supposing the offer were made to you 
if you give up your farm we will give you a cottage 
and potato ground and a big boat at reasonable terms, 
would you give up the farm? — I would have no call 
to give up my farm, and I will give you my reason. 
I could live better on the farm, and join in the 
fishing too. I could grow cabbage, potatoes, and 
turnips, and sell them to the men from the strange 
boats which would 'be there for the fishing. They 
would want these vegetables to their dinners. 

12292. You mean if there was a harbour and a 
great fishing industry at Roxtown you would grow 
v^etables on your farm to sell to the crews of the 
fishing boats ? — ^Yes. 

12293. When you liave been away fishing have you 
noticed a great increase in the number of steam 
trawlers and steam drifters? — I have. 

12294. Then wliat is to become of the big sailing 
boat because the steam wiU beat her in the race 
home ? — In quiet weather the steam drifter will beat 
the sailing boat, but if there is some wind the sailing 
boat is every bit as good, and will not cost anything 
like the steam drifter. 

12295. You think the sailing boat can hold her 
own with the steam drifter? — It will all be owing to 
the weatlier. 

12296. Mr, Bexce. — You know that some people 
want a liarfaour' at I.eenau Bay and not at Roxton ? 
— Well, tliere may be people here to see about that. 

12297. All you would like is to see a good harbour 
somewhere there ? — Yes ; and in my view Roxtown is 
the only spot where it should be. It could be made 
there with a view 'to improvements in the time to 
oome amd when there would come trade. 

12298. The Ch.^ieman. — Y our chief point is that 
you want a harbour at Roxtown ? — Yes. 

12299. You think the effect of such a harbour would 
be to greatly stimulate fishing in the district? — 
Yes. 

12300. More people would have boats and take an 
interest in the fishing? — Of course. Nc person can 
take an interest in it without accommodation and 
witli no means or way of fishing. 


Mr. James Crossan examined. 


12301. .The Chairman. — Where do you come from ? 
— From Three Trees above Quigley’s Point, and about 
nine miles from Derry. 

12302. Are you a farmer, or fisherman, or both? — 
A small farmer. 

12303. You do not fish at all ? — No. 

12304. What is tlie size of your holding? — About 
twelve acres. The valuation is £8 15«. for the land 
and the rent £5 17«. 4d. 

12305. Are you a judicial tenant? — There was an 
agreement made between us and the rent was settled 
out of court. 

12306. Who is your landlord ? — Tlie Ear] of Shaftes- 
bury. 

12307. What would you like to .tell the Commis- 
sion ? — The farms where I am are mountainy. There 
are some better farms in the lower part, but the 
holdings are very small, and the people could not live 
on the land, and some have to work at keeping up 
the county roads and some draw bog ore. 


12308. How do you think things could be improved ? 
— Tliere should be something in the way of drainage 
and improvement of farms. 

12309. Does the land veiy much need drainage ? — 
It does, indeed. 

12310. What sort of land is it? — It is principally 
moss land reclaimed from the mountain. It has been 
reclaimed for forty years or more, but some of it 
needs reclaiming again. 

12311. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Do you mean 
that the land was reclaimed and drained, and has 
now gone back again? — The land was reclaimed, and 
some of it has gone back, and some has not. 

12312. Has the land gone back because of want of 
drainage, or because it was not looked after?— The 
water <mokes up the drains, and when they are cleaned 
out they won’t run for more than five or six years 
until they close up again. 

12314. The Chairman. — Do any of the people in 
your neighbourhood fish ? — No, not in our locality. 
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12315. Sir John Colomb, — Axe you upon high 
ground? — Yes ; on the side of a mountain. 

12316. Have you got grazing in common with other 
tenants? — No. TJiere is a mountain there, and we 
take grazing at so much for the season. 

12317. You pay so much a season for a portion of 
the mountain? — Yes. 

12318. What stock do you keep? — Three cows and 
four calves. 

12319. At what age do you sell your dry stock? — 
Mostly yearlings. 

12320. Could you keep them for more than a year? 
— We could not, because we have not the grazing for 
them. The grazing is too bad to graze cattle unless 
we take better grass, and we <;ould not take that, be- 
cause it is too expensive and would not pay. 

12321. Is it generally the case with the small far- 
mers in the locality where you live that they have to 
sell their stock no matter what tlie price is — they have 
to get rid of tliem when they are a year old? — That 
is what they do. 

12322. Do you know where the stock small farmers 
are forced to sell go to? — Well, some of the farmers 
in better localities might buy them to improve them, 
and most of them go principally to England and Scot- 
land. 

12324. Mr. Beyce. — A re all of your twelve acres 
arable land ? — Two acres of it might be rough. 

12325. So that you have ten acres of good land? — 
Only six acres I’eallj' good. 

12326. Do you keep the whole of that in tillage? — 
Well, I have to keep some in grazing. 

12327. How much do you keep in grazing? — About 
three acres. 

12328. What crops do you put in the remaining 
acres? — Pz'incipolly potatoes, corn, and sometimes 
turnips. The land is scai'cely good enough for 
turnips, and we have to go and take land in another 
locality and pay a big price for it. 

12329. Sir John Colomb. — Do you keep a horse? — 
I do. 

12330. Do most of the small farmers there keep a 
horse ? — Well, some of them do, and some do not. 
Principally they try to keep a horse, and when there 
is no work for it on the farm they go away and try to 
get some other employment for it. 

12331. They could not keep a horse to be employed 
only on the farm ? — It would not support it. 

12332. I suppose you add to your earnings by draw- 
ing turf and labouring for others ? — Yes ; anything I 
am employed to do. 

12333. Could you work your farm without a horse ? 
— I do not think I could. 


12334. How many acres of arable land do you think 
could be worked by the spade only ? — I could not tell. 
Most people tiy to labour their land by ploughing 
and harrowing, and I could not say about the spade. 

12335. Mr. Bryce. — Y ou gave evidence about the 
drains getting out of order. Do the tenants never try 
to keep the drains in order themselves ? — They do, be- 
cause there is nobody else to look after them. 

12336. But notwithstanding that the tenants ap- 
parently do not look after them, because they are in 
very bad order, and choked up? — Some of them get 
out of order, but they are repaired by us, as well as 
we are able, to keep them going. 

12337. Would it take a great deal of labour every 
year to keep the drains in order ? — It would take a 
great deal. 

12338. Did you ever hear that the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury drained that land ? — It never was drained by tlie 
landloi'd. 

12339. Most Rev. Dr. C’Donnell. — You have said 
that of your arable land you Iceep three acres under 
grass ? — Yes. 

12340. Do you now and then break up that land ? — 
Yes, it is plouglied and turned. 

12341. It is on a system of rotation that you lay 
down your land in grass ? — Yes. 

12342. The gi-ass itself is part of the cropping? — It 
is. It is sowed along with the corn for next year. 

12343. How do the large farmers around manage 
their holdings? — The large farmers in the locality let 
part of their holdings, and the small farmers take it 
and labour it to help their own. 

12344. They take iE in conacre? — Yes, and pay a 
big price for it. It will go as high as £6 and £7, and 
I knew it to go the length of £5 for manuring. 

*12345. Sir John Colomb. — The large tenants 
charge the small tenants a very high price for the 
land? — They let the land by public auction. 

12346. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is let for the 
season by public auction? — Yes, and we plough, sow, 
and do all the labour, and only that we could not do 
without tlie straw for keeping the cattle in winter it 
would not pay us at all. 

12347. On these large farms is there both tillage and 
grazing ? — Yes. 

12348. It is a mixed system ? — Yes. 

12349. And the large farmers in your neiglibourlnod 
take, some of the young stock you sell? — Well, net just 
in our locality. It pays them better to let it at better 
prices than stock would pay them to graze it. 

12350. Letting in conacre is most profitable for the 
time being ? — Yes. 


Mr. James Ruddy examined. 


12351. The Chairman. — Where do you come from? — 
From Clonmtny. 

12352. How many acres have you? — I suppose, 
roughly speaking, over iwenty acres. 

1235^. What is your valuation and rent? — My valua- 
tion is £7 15s., and the rent is £10 10s. 

12354. Is there any rough land on your holding? — 
Yes, heather and virgin soil that never was turned up. 

12355. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you a 
mountain run for sheep? — No ; no mountain for sheep. 

12356. You keep the sheep on your farm ? — Yes. 

12357. The Chairman. — Out of the twenty acres how 
many are arable? — There would be six or seven acres. 

12358. Have you reclaimed any of these six or seven 
acres? — Some of them were brought in from bog. 

12359. Have you done any of that yourself? — A 
little, but it was done years ago. 

12360. Had your father this holding before you ? — 
Yes. 

12361. Was the reclamation done before his time? — 
He did part of it. 

12362. What would you like to tell the Commission ? 
— In times ago there were wholesale evictions carried 
out on the estate where I live. There liad been a dis- 
pute with the landlord about reductions of rent. 

12363. How many years ago did that take place? — 
They were evicted about 1882. 

12364. Was that in your father’s lifetime? — Yes. 

12365. Was he evicted? — He was. The whole town 
I live in was evicted. 

12366. How long were the tenants out ? — My father 
was out nearly a year. Then they were re-instated as 
future tenants. 


12367. You are a future tenant no(W ? — ^Yes. 

12368. -A.nd therefore you cannot go into Court to 
have a fair rent fixed ? — No, I can’t, and the estate is 
very rack-rented ; the most 1 know of in the parish, or 
surrounding parishes. 

12369. &VO you had any reduction of rent at all 1 — 
No reduction. The rents were increased at the time 
the tenants were re-instated. 

12570. When they were re-instated they agreed to 
pay more rent? — Yes. 

12371. And axe you paying exactly the same rent 
still? — This last year there was a new agent, and he 
made a change, as he gave something like twelve and a 
half per cent, of a reduction. 

12372. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Can you say 
wha.t the rent was before the evictions? — It was £8 10s. 
on one place. 

12373. And on re-instatement it went up to £10 
10s. ?— Yes. 

12374. And now there is an abatement of twelve and 
a half per CMit. ? — Yes. 

12375. Is that only an abatement from year to year? 
— Tliat is all. 

12376. Sir John Colomb. — Tour nominal rent is £10 
10s., but what you actually pay is £9 10s.? — Yes. 

12377. According to the agreement under which your 
father was re-instated as a future tenant the rent was 
to be £10 10s. ? — Yes. 

12378. But you are now asked to payonIj£9 lOs. ? — 
That is so. 

12379. Mr. 'Bryce. — How long ago is it since this 
abatement of twelve axid a half per cent, was made? — 
About two or three years ago. 
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12380. So that from 1882 to 1903 £10 10s. has been 
paid all along? — £9 10s. We have always been allowed 
£1 as well. 

12381. Mr. SuTHEELAND. — Have you been getting 
for the, past two or three years a twelve and a lialf per 
cent, reduction on, £9 10s. ? — ^Yes. 

12382. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnixl. — That would bring 
you down to, tlie original rent of £8 10s. bofone the 
evictions? — Yes, and a few shillings below. 

12383. And that, rent is considerably above your 
valuation ? — Y’es. 

12384. Had there been any increase of rent before it 
was fixed at £8 10s.? — Yes, the rents on the estate 
were risen two or three times. 

12385- Mr. Beyce. — The rent stands much the same 
as ever it was only you are now getting voluntary re- 
ductions? — Yes. 

1Z586. And those reductions bring vou down to 
£8 6s.?— Yes. 


12387. Would you migrate if you goit a better hold- . , 

ing? — I would b® content enough where I am. I have 
land enough to live on if I had a fair rent fixed. Mr. James 

12388. Then, you would rather not go away if you Kuddy. 
had a proper rent fixed ? — That is so. 

12389. What dot you think would be a proper rent? — ■ 

I think £5 would be dear OTOugh rent for the land, for 
it is very poor and bad. 

,12390. The Chaieman. — What stock have you got oh 
your holding? — I keep two milch cows and some dry 
stock. 

12391. Where do you sell your young stock? — In the 
market towiis of Cross and Clonmany. 

12392. At what age do you sell them? — It is all 
according to the quality of the grass. If it is bad 
grass we must keep them until they are from two to 
three years old. 

12393. Do you keep your young stock that lei^Iv of 
time before you sell them ? — Yes. 


Mr. Neal Noone examined. 


standards? — Yes. I am not very sure about the ^ 

price. I may be making a mistake. koonc. 

12415. Mast Eev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Would you 
consider it an advantage to have these fences erected 
by an arrangement that you would repay the cost 
in instalments spread over a certain number of 
years? — Tes, I would. 

12416. Were you an evicted tenant? — No. 

12417. On what estate are you ? — On the Mitchell 
estate. 

12418. Sir John Colomb. — Wliat are the boundary 
fences between one tenant and another made of? — 

Solid sod fences. 

12419. Do they stand? — ^On the boggy mossy places 
it is too light, and dries up and blows away. 

12420. The Chaieman. — Besides fences, what else 
would you like to see done? — I think draining and 
sub-soiling would be very useful. The houses are 
thatched with straw, and that is very bothersome, 
and would not be as cheap or useful as slate roofs. 

12421. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the end 
thatching is a very expensive form of roof? — It is. 

I think it would be even cheaper to have slates when 
i t is done. 

12422. Mr. Bryce. — If you were offered a better 
farm in another part of Ireland would you take it ? — 

I would, certainly. 

12423. Do you think many other small tenants 
would do the same ? — I do. 

12424. Do you go to Scotland to do farm labour 
there? — Yes; and I have tried other work when I 
could not get farming to do there. I liave worked at 
public works. 

12425. Could you manage more than ten acres of 
arable land yourself? — I could if I had a horse. 

12426. Without a hoi-se would you want a little 
lielp to manage more than ten acres of arable land? 

— I believe I would need a little help to work it 
right. 

12427. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it depend 
on .the assistance you would i-eceive from your own 
family ? — If I had assistance from my own family I 
could work more than that. 

12428. What is your opinion about the reclamation 
of bog land ? Do you think it is labour that brings 
a return ? — Yes ; I believe it would bring a return 
if it is well done. Beg land is scarcely ever good 
arable land ; still, when it is drained and done up it 
is not too bad. 


12394. The Chairman. — W here do you belong to ? — 
Clonmany. 

12395. MHiat is the size of your holding? — Twenty- 
four acres.and some odd roods and perches. 

12396. How much of that is tillage? — About lialf. 
Ten or twelve acres, which is reclaimed land. 

12397. You crop that? — Yes. 

12398. Wliat do you do with the other fourteen 
acres? — It is unreclaimed, and I get turf from it. 

12399. Do you use it at all except for turf cutting ? 
— No ; except for turf cutting and rough gra 2 dng. We ' 
reclaim bits and comers. 

12400. Do you use these fourteen acres for grazing? 
— Yes. 

12401. Wliat is your rent and valuation ? — My rent 
is £3 15s., and my valuation £3 17s. 

12402. Is there any particular point you would like 
to tell the Commission? — Well, I would like if there 
were some fences and ditches made. We cannot build' 
a ditch on some of this unreclaimed land. If a ditch 
is built it is of such light, mossy stuff that it won’t 
bind, and blows away. Fences on our place would be 
very useful. 

12403. What part of your holding would you like to 
have fenced? — ^I would like the tilled, and even the 
grazing, land fenced into a certain size of fields. 

12404. Why would you like the tilled land fenced ? — 
Ro that we would not need to stand and herd the 
cattle, and we could put them, into a place they could 
not get out of. 

12405. Y’ou mean fences to divide the land you till 
from the land you graze? — Tes. 

12406. Have you any fences at all or any means of 
keeping the cattle on the fourteen acres from going on 
the ten acres? — We have fences on some parts where 
quick feQices will grow, but on the mossy place fences 
won’t grow, because the ditches are not good. 

12407. Do you use wall fences? — There are stone 
walls in some parts, but not on this mossy p>lace, be- 
cause there are no stones. 

12408. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dosnell. — W hat would be 
the best fences, sods and whins ? — For some parts that 
would do, but for tlie lighter places wire would be 
the best. 

12409. Solid fences and buslies would have the ad- 
vantage of giving some shelter ? — That would be very 
useful in some places. In other parts wire would be 
the best. 

12410. The Chairman. — ^D o you consider it would 
be the duty of the Congested Districts Board to do 
fencing and wire the place? — I do not ask them to 
do that, but if they gave me a help in doing it that 
would be very useful. 

12411. Isn’t wire cheap ? — It is cheap, but it is too 
dear for some of us to do or we would liave it done. 

12412. Do you know the cost of wire fences per 
yard? — I have an idea what it would cost by the 
yard. It would run from fourpence to sixpence a 
yard, and it would depend on the height of the 
fence. 

12413. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Y ou have not a 
gi-eat experience of wire fences ? — No ; but I have 
heard they can be done for sixpence a yard. 

12414. Mr. Sutheel.and.— W ould that mean a fence 
four feet high, with four or five wires and with iron 


12429. Reclamation is a useful work when a man 
has the labour to do it within his own family? — 
Yes, in that way it is. 

12430. Do you think it would pay a man to hire 
labour to reclaim a hog ? — No, I do not think it would. 

12431. So that reclaiming a bog with the resoumes 
of a man’s own family is quite different to hiring 
labour to do it, so far as profit is concerned? — Yes. 
It does not pay to pay men for reclaiming a bog. 

12432. Mr. Sutheehand. — ^Wliajt will the land 
grow the first year of reclamation? — It will grow 
turnips the first year best. 

12433. Every year after that does the land im- 
prove ? — Yee, with the manuring it improves. 

12434. How long does it go on improving? — li'w 
perhaps ten years. 
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Oet, 19 1906. 12435. Do jou put in manure during all those 

— years ? — Yes, it would not improve much if you didn’t. 

Mr. Neal 12436. Do you put in the manure in alternate 

Noone. years ? — Yes. 

12437, A great deal depends on the thoroughness 
with which you drain that land ? — Yes, a good deal 
depends on how it is drained and how deep it is dug 
up. 

12438. Mr. iBeycb. — D o you put in lime? — It is 
a good idea to put in lime, but some men do not put 
in lime, because the lime is too far oS, and they 
would have to pay a big price for it. 

12439. Is there any limestone in the district? — 
There is 3io limestone in the district ot Olonmany. 

12440. Sea sand is also good for such land? — Yes, 
it is useful for new land. Sea sand is no use for 
wet land, but it is for dry land. 

12441. Sit John Colomb. — W hat stock do you 
keep ? — Nine or ten head. 

12442. How many cows? — Two milch cows. 

12443. What is the age of the dry stock when you 
part with them? — They are not worth parting with 
until they are three year old, but a lot of us need 
to part with them sooner than that sometimes. 

12444. At what age, in your experience, are you 
driven to part with your dry stock? — At something 
like two years’ old. We could scarcely keep them 
past two years. Sometimes, to make a little profit, 
we might sell our own and buy smaller ones to keep 
the stock going on. 

12445. You would like to keep them another year 
if you could ? — Yes. 

12446. Do the small farmers around you mostly 
have to part with their dry stock when a year old 
because they cannot keep them any longer ? — Yes, 
most of them have to do that. 

12447. Who buys them ? — Dealers. 

12448. What do you think would happen if there 
was no demand for year olds ? — We would have to go 
to Scotland and get them sold to get the money. 
They would have to be sold. 

12449. Then, generally speaking, the farmers part 
with .their young stock because they cannot keep 
them ? — That is so. 

12450. The Chairman. — W hat is the average age 
in your district at which young stock are sold ? — 
The average would be something like two years old. 
Some farmers keep them longer than that. They 
keep them maybe until they are tliree years old, but 
on this grass they grow so slow that you would not 
know five shilling improvement on them in the twelve- 
month. They must sell them at two years old, and 
if you see older stock on these rough farms you may 
guess that the farmers have friends in Scotland or 
America. 

12451. Mr. Bryce. — H ave you friends in Scotland 
and America ? — Yes. 

12452, The Chairman. — I s there any sub-division 
in your district? — My own farm has been sub-divided 
between three bi-others. It is in rundale, because the 
unreclaimed part comes in at one end, so that if it 
had been made into three parts it would have been 
unevenly divided, as one part would be good and 
another part of no use. 

12453. Two of your brothers have got shares with 
you ? — The whole farm was originally my grand- 
father's, and he gave his three sons shares. 

12454. And your cousins and you have now got the 
original holding in rundale ?— Yes. We make it up 
in lots of one, two, and three, so that there is a 
good place for each man and a bad place for each 
man. 

12455. And you have often to go over your 
cousin’s part in order to reach another oart of 
yours ? — Yes. 

12456. Would fencing be very difficult on that 
account ? — It would be more difficult for us on that 
account? — The fields are small. 

12457. Has any attempt ever been made by your 
landlord to make an arrangement with you and your 
cousins to divide the holding into three separate 
farms?— No. There never was any' talk about that. 

12468. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou don’t remember 
hearing your father talking about that before 1881 ? 
—No. There were lots of places divided and the 
rundale spoiled, but not with us on account of our 
farm running in a particular shape. 

12459. The Chairman. — I s there any sub-division 
of farms? — Y"es, there is sub-division going on yet. 


12460. Do you remember many farms being sub- 
divided in your own time? — Yes, I have seen a few 
sub-divided in my own time. 

12461. iSdr John Colomb. — Have you seen farms 
sub-divided within the last twenty years ? — Yes. 

12462. Does the landlord allow it? — In most cases 
he does not allow ft, and I have heard objections to 
it. Still the farms are sub-divided in some places. 

12463. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Were any pro- 
posals made to purchase the farms from ihi; landlot'iJs 
recently under the Land Purchase Act? — Yes, there 
has been talk on a good few of the estates of buying 
out. 

12464. Has there been any talk of that on the estate 
you are cn ? — Yes. 

12465. Did you ask the terms upon which the land- 
lord would be willing to sell ? — Yes ; he stated that 
the lowest terms he would give us would be, I think, 
twenty-four years’ purchase. 

12466. Sir John Colomb. — Was that on second term 
rents? — First term vents, I think. 

12467. Mr. Bryce. — Have you ever been in Court 
and had a reduction in your rent? — I never was in 
Court. I had reductions outside. It was something 
like 23| years’ puichase the landlord asked, only he 
would not give us turbary, and we did not make any 
bargain on account of tlie turbary. 

12468. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — What were the 
tenants willing to offer ? — But for the turbary 
I believe they would liave given what the landlord 
asked. If lie -had given us the moss also we would 
have taken it sooner than keep the land as it is any 
longer. 

12469. Sir John Colomb. — Turbary is not included 
in the land of the tenants? — Yes, on the Mitchell 
estate. 

12470. You pay specially and extra over your rent 
for turbary ? — No. 

12471. On the estate you are on do the tenants pay 
so much rent, and then pay something for turbary? — 
We have not turf exactly on our holdings. 

124'72. Where do you get your turf? — There is an 
undivided place where most of us get our turf, and 
others take it off their faims. 

12473. Did the difficulty in selling to the tenants 
arise because tlie landlord would not sell the turf 
banks to the tenants ? — He would not give the land 
unless he got 25§ years’ purchase. 

12474. Mr. Sutherland. — Coming back to your evi- 
dence about the sub-division in your grandfather’s 
time, did he sub-divide the arable as well as the un- 
reclaimed land ? — Yes ; the arable was sub-divided, 
too. 

12475. And the holding was made into three ? — 
Yes. 

12476. Has part of the holding been reclaimed, and 
the arable land added to by reclamation since your 
grandfather’s time?— In my father’s time there was a 
Jot of land reclaimed. 

12477. And were new rundales made of that? — They 
all got bits of rough land, and then reclaimed it. 

12478. That rou^ land was part of your grand- 
father’s original holding? — Yes. 

12479. And when the landlord came for his rent did 
he collect it from the three brothers instead of from 
one ? — Yes. 

12480 How did the three rents compare with the 
rent paid in your grandfather’s time ?— 1 do not mind 
what the one original rent in my grandfather’s time 
was, but my father has been risen in the rent at 
different times. Whenever- we reclaimed a field and 
the landlord knew of it, he raised their rent. 

12481. Then, the rent of the three holdings would 
be higher than for the one holding ?— Yes. 

12482. To what e.-ctent?— I am not sure what the old ' 


Colomb.— That would all be before 
1881 ? — I do not think the rent was risen since then 
12.484, The Chairman.- H as the Congested Districts 
Board done anything in your district ?— They have 
clone some very useful things. 

12485. What have they done?— Thev have done a 
lot of good bv draining places, rivers, and outlets. In 
some places they have done a lot of good. More land 
uan be reclaimed through what they liave done. 

12486. They have made some drains, and thus in- 
leased the amount ot land available for tillage ?-• 
Yes. ^ 

12487 Is there any name given to that drainage 
work? — I cannot give the name of it. 
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12488. Most Ilev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was it done by 
small drains or one big drain with little ones off it 1— 
One big drain — a main drain. 

12489. Was that the drain that Father Maguire got 
started ? — Yes , he got one or two of these drains 
started, and they were very useful. There were places 
where cattle could not walk on at all, and they could 
walk over these places now. 

12490. Mr. Beyce. — Can you make anything of your 
farm now ?— No ; I do not see where I can. 


Mr. James John 

12494. The Ghaieman. — Where do you come from, 
Mr. Johnston ? — I come from Belfast, but I have been 
residing in Glentogher for the past twelve months 
•carrying on mining operations. People in the neigh- 
bourhood have been complaining a great deal about 
the state of the Glentogher river, and they asked me 
to communicate with the Commissioners as to some 
method of remedying matters. I accordingly wrote 
the Secretary a letter and stated I would appear here 
to-day. 

12496. What about this river ? — The river is in a 
very deplorable condition, and has been in that state 
for many years. ifter' rain the whole place_ is 
flooded. The county road is flooded and rendered im- 
passable. Farmers and labourers all complain about 
the state of the river. They have lost their crops by 
reason of it. They had a meeting and formed a small 
deputation of members to <»me here and give any 
•evidence you desired to have. Carters from Derry, 
who used the road frequently, had to stop as they 
-could not pass along the road there, and I myself on 
.several occasions, when I wanted to go to the Post 
Office, about half a mile from the place where we are 
working, found the road impassable and could not 
get to the Post Office. 

12496. Is any of the land there seriously flooded? 
— Yes ; all the land in the bottom of the valley is 
flooded when the river is in flood. 

12497. Would it mean a big expenditure to deepen 
and drain the river ? — From estimates I got a 
thousand pounds would deepen the river. It means 
removing stones and bush^, and an some places 
-cutting the river bed. 

12498. Sir John Colomb. — Is it the county main 
-road that is flooded? — Yes. 

12499. Has any representation been made to the 
County Council regarding the flooding of a road for 
which they are responsible ? — I believe representations 
have been made to the County Council. 

12500. What has 'b^n the result? — Nothing. 
The farmers’ lands are still being flooded. 

12501. Has it definitely been brought under the 
notice of the Rural District Council that a road for 
which they are responsible has been flooded in this 
way ? — I cannot say whether the matter has Been 


12491. If your farm was increased could you? — If 
it was increased I would be able to live better, but I 
cannot say if I could make anything out of it. We 
could live better on it, and make a better shape. 

12492. The rent is low ? — Yes, but the crops are very 
poor. 

12493. And it would not do you very much good to 
get your rent lowered, as it is only £3 ? — It would do 
us some good to have the rent reduced. It would be 
still less. 


BTON exajnined. 

brought 'before the District Council, but .there is no 
question that the flooding of the river and the road 
is a matter known to everyone in the district. 

12502. It is a matter for the District Council. They 
are responsible as the road authority ? — Yes. 

12503. The Chaieman. — ^You would like the Con- 
gested Districts Board to do this work? — ^Yes. 

12504. Is i6 in a Congested District? — ^It is. 

12505. Mr. Beyce. — ^Where is this river? — ^It is in 
the centre of Inishowen, to the south of here. It 
flows into Strawbreaglm Bay. 

12506. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Is there much 
arable land injured by this flooding ? — All the arable 
land is in the bottom of the valley, and it is flooded 
and injured. The sides of the hill are rough with 
little patches of arable land at the bottom. 

12507. Have you any idea of the number of acres 
injured ? — I cannot say as to that. 

12508. The Ce.aieman.— Is there any other potot 
you wish to mention? — The only other point fs with 
regard to the question of lime. There is a consider- 
able quantity of lime in the vicinity, and I think 
something in the nature of a public lime kiln would 
be a great service to the farmers around there. They 
come from Moville and round there, and that is the 
only supply for the whole neighbourhood. 

12509. Mr. Sotheeland. — Are there no lime kilns 
in the district? — ^They buy the lime and burn it 
themselves on the land. The people have to draw lime 
and turf from there, and a lime kiln would be a 
great public convenience. 

Mr. Bryce. — The landlord usually puts up a lirao 
kiln on his estate. 

12511. Mr. ■SuTHEBLAND. — Do you believe a lime 
kiln would pay? — believe it would. 

12512. Then how is it some person does not start 
one ? — For want of capital I suppose. There pe 
many industries which could be worked there with 
profit, but they are not, because there is no capital 
to start them. 

12513. When there is no lime kiln, is not that 
prima facie evidence to show that the people believed 
it would not pay ? — I do not think so. There is the 
fact that they have to go such long distances and 
cart away the lime. 


Mr. William luArFEETT examined. 


12514. The Chaieman. — Where do you come from? 
— I come from within three miles of Moville. 

12515. You are a small farmer? — ^Yes. 

12516. What is the size of your holding ?— Forty 
acres. It is a very large, but very poor holding. 

12517. What is the amount of your rent and valua- 
tion ? — The rent is £3 4s., and the valuation £6. 

12518. What sort of land have you ? — It is of very 
inferior quality. Most of it is cut-away bog. Two 
acres of it is fairly good. From one acre I got tons 
of stones, which were used for road metal and for 
small drains. On the mountain part Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the landlord, has the right to let it to other 
tenants. They cut the turf on it. On the low land 
the land is very soft and cattle can’t graze on it. 

12519. Is the place used at all except for turf ?— I 
graze it as well as I can. 

12520. Sir John Colomb. — What stock do you keep ? 
— I have, between large and small, eight head, but 
I do not support them all on the farm. 

12521. The Chaieman. — In what way do you think 
the Congested Districts Board could help you ? — 
They oould help the land in general by draining and 
ditching it, and I think if they could start some in- 
dustries for girls in the same way as they have done 


in the West it would be very beneficial. Some of the 
girls have to go four miles or so to Moville for shirts, 
and three times out of the four they come back with- 
out any, and they are sitting idle for want of em- 
ployment. 

12522. Can you not do any of the drainage your- 
self ? — I have done all except the two acres I have 
referred to at my own expense, and I am sure from 
time to time I have not expended less than £40 
banking the river which has flooded me and my 
neighbours. 

12523. What is the name of the river ? — It has an 
Irish name, and I have forgotten it. It runs into 
the sea near Moville. 

12524. Proper draining would have to he in tlie 
form of deepening the river ? — Yes ; I would like the 
river deepened and some improvements made on the 
holding. 

12525. If the river was deepend could you make good 
drains on your holding? — Y^, from time to time, but 
not as quickly as I would like. 

12526. You have no industries there ? — No. 

12527. Is there anything else you think the Board 
could do? — I have no knowledge of fisliing, but there 
is a great cry by the fishermen between Greenwistle 
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and Treniore tliat tlieru is no "svay of landing in stormy 
weather. I Jiav© heard them say that th^ went to 
Oulmore, whioli ia near Deny, for bait, and if there 
came on a storm they could not land, and the bait 
soured and was lost. But I cannot give any more in- 
formation, as I am not a fisherman. There is a little 
pier at Greencastle, and the fishermen complain that it 
is of veiy little service to them, but with a bttle 
addition to it it would be very useful. 

12528. Has the shirt-making industry failed in your 
district ? — It has failed altogether. Thei girls are 
spending more time running for shirts than would pay 
them well if they had any other employment. 

12529. Was there ever any estimate made of what it 
would cost to lower the bed of the river? — No. 

12530. Who ifi the landlord ? — The landlord on one 
side was a good landlord named Nicholson, and the 
other is named Torrens, of Coleraine. 


12531. For what length should the river be deep- 
ened? — Taking it on a straight course, it would not be 
more than four miles, but running as it is it is about 
eight. ' I have had to rise on a Sunday mooiing and 
take the crop of three roods of ground and take it to 
a more elevated place, or it would have beep swept 
away. That applies to my neighbours as well as to 
myself. Going into Moville it is worse than at my 
place. 

12532. Most Rev. Dr. 0 ’DoxxNT;ll. — A re there any 
fishery rights on the liver? — No, the liviT is not pre- 
seiwed. 

12633. Did you ever hear at any time that it requires 
a Drainage Board to carry out such work as you desire 
at the river ? — I fancy that. 

12534. You are anxious to represent to the Commis- 
sion that the lowering of the bed of the river would 
be a very great improvement to agriculture in the- 
district and save the crops? — Yes. 


Mr. Jolwi 
Quigley. 


Mv. John Quiglev examined. 


12535. The Ciiaihman. — You are a National School 
teacher at MaJin Head? — Yes. 

12536. And you have been asked to represent the 
views of the fishermen there ? — Yes ; I attended a 
meeting there last night, and I took down a statement. 

12537. What is the purport of it ? — All I have to say 
about the fishermen there is that, with the exception 
of salmon fishing, introduced witlun the last ten years, 
the system and means of fishing are just the same now 
as they wei-e in the times of their grandfathers, and 
consequently the fishing is not as profitable as it might 
be made. The, boats are small, and the men cannot 
fish for more than four months in the yeai- and in 
steady weather. Yoimg peopla growing up do not 
depend on that for a living, and they emigrate, when 
boys and girls largely. 

12538. YTiat do you call small boats? — Twenty-four 
foot yawls. 

12539. Ha^•e you been in tlie district long? — For 
forty year.s. 

12540. Are you awani of the Congested Districts 
Board having made attempts to induce the men at 
Malin Head to take over large boats ? — The Board were 
applied to by the people to supply them with a few 
large boats to get herring fishing introduced, and they 
had the boats for a couple of seosons. 

12541. They were veiy large boats ? — They were wliat 
was known as Zulu boats. 

12542. What became of those boats? — The boats 
always belonged to the Board, and the fishermen did 
not acquire them. 

12543. Did the fishotmon endeavour to acquire the 
boats Oil the share system ? — I do not thinic they did. 
They may liavc intended to do so. but it appears that 
the first crews tlmt went out in the boats did not give 
satisfaction to tlie Boai'd. The men did not remain 
long enough on the boats to acquire sliares. At first 
the men did well emnigk off MaHn Head, and earned 
fair wages. Then they were compelled to go round to 
Downing’s Bay. 

12544. How were they compelled? — The authorities 
that represent the Coi^ested Districts Board insisted 
on the men going to Downing’s Bay for the autumn 
fishing, and it appears that turned out a very bad 
fishing season. The result was that the men, instead 
of earning anything, got into debt, and they got sick 
of tlie busine^ss. 

12545. Did the men bring these Zulu boats back to 
Malin Hoad? — No; they left them at Downing’s. 

12546. The boats were left at Downing’s Bay and 
the men returned to Malin Head? — ^Yes. 

12547. Mr. Sutherland. — Tlu^ deserted the boats? 
— They stayed until they eac.h got into about £4 or £5 
debt, and then they came home. I asked one of the 
crew last night the rea.'ion of their leaving the boats, 
and lie said thei- had done so because tlie fishing turned 
out a failure. 

12548. But it is not a common occurrence for fisher- 
men to leave their boats if they experience an unsuc- 
cessful season ?— Tliis was the first experience they 
had of such fishiug. When going away they left word 
that if the herring were struck again and thev were 
sent for they would come back. 

12549. Bill, the result was that the men left iho boats 
at Doiming's and came back to ilalin Head ? — Yes. 


12550. To whom did tliey owe £4 or £5 debt? — To 
the Board. There was an instructor on each boat, and 
the men were paid 10, s. a week as an advance, and the 
Board were to be recouped out of the proceeds of the 
fishing. The fisliing was not successful, and the 
advances to the men mounted up to debts of £4, £5, 
and £6, and tlien they left. 

12551. 9 he Chairman. — If they did not catch many 
lish they could not repay the Boai'd? — No. 

12552. And how could they hope to repay the Board 
by leaving the boats? — The fact of these debts being 
against theni caused them to go away. 

12553. How long ago did this take place? — About 
three years ago. 

12554. Has there been good fishing at Downing’s 
since? — Yes. 

12555. Is there any reason -why if the Malin Head 
fishermen had stuck to the boats they would not liave- 
profited in a shave of that good fishing? — Certainly 
not. 

12556. What do you suggest should be done for tlie 
Malin Head fishermen? — I suggest that the Board 
should supply three or four lieiring fishing smacks 
again and test the fishing off Malin Head on their 
own reeponsibiiity for a few seasons until it would be 
seen, as everybody expects, that the fishing will turn 
out a success- 

125,57. Do you mean that the Board should run the 
boats, pay all wages, and talie all risks? — They could 
give the men something whether they struck fish or 
not, and if they did strike fish then give them a less 
price for them. 

12558. What is the distance from Malin Head to- 
Downing’s by sea ? — It would probably be twenty miles. 

12559. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — Or more? — Yes. 

12560. The Chairman. — Is it asking very much of 
these men that when they get a good boat and every- 
thing shows there is good herring fishing even forty 
miles away, tliat they should go to it ? — There could be 
as good fishing at home. 

12561. How do you know that? — Because the men 
have caught good fish at Malin Head, and made fairly 
well of it. 

12562. Now, considering the fact that the Board 
had given these men a chance and that they did not 
take the trouble to persevere for a little until the fish- 
ing would be satisfactory, but went away from their 
boats, do you thinic it reasonable to expect the Board 
to make another trial, and pay expenses and wages ? — 
I should think it would. 

12563. But the Board may go to Malin Head and 
experience much the same thing over again ? — I hope 
not. I do not think this was peculiar to Malin Head, 
but has occurred on most parts of the coast when 
the herring fishing was intrmuced. 

12564. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it found a 
great difficulty that there is no safe place around 
Malin Head for putting up these big boats ? — The pre- 
sent pier does not afford sufficient shelter for boats in 
all weather, and we have been asking tlie Government 
to make an advance and extend the pier. If the pier 
were extended about fifty to seventy yards more there 
would be perfect shelter. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Wyndham was at Malin Head about three years ago 
and saw the place for himself. He was so favourably 
impressed by what he saw, that he allocated £10,00(> 
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out of the Marine Works Act for Malin Head, but 
that money has never reached us yet, and it is a mys- 
teiy why it has never been spent at Malin Head. Mr. 
Bryce also saw the place quite i-ecently, and I hope 
he is as much and more favourably impressed with it 
as was Mr. Wyndham. I may say that the natural 
position of Malin Head is most favourable to pros- 
perous fishing. It is situate right in the middle of 
the fishing area, and, as a matter of fact, Lough Swilly 
boats come to Malin Head. It is a great pity that tire 
industry could not be developed thei-e. 

12565. Do the Downing’s Bay boats go to Malin 
Head ? — No ; they go out more towards Tory. 

12S66. I believe cod and ling are to be found out 
towards Inistrahull ? — Yes, cod and grey fish. 

12567. Has there been any information received 
locally as to whether this sum of £10,000 r.as diverted 
from Malin Head? — I cannot say that we ever got 
iiny authentic information as to what became of the 
money.' 

12568. The Chaieman. — W hen you say this money 
was allocated had the engineer approved of the plan 
for the extension of the pier ? — I cannot say for that. 

12669. Do you know if any engineer ever looked at 
the pier with a view towards its extension ? — Yes ; 
after Mr. Wyndham had been there. 

12570. How was this sum of £10,000 allocated, be- 
fore or after the visit of the engineer ? — Before the 
engineer came there at all. 

12571. Since the engineer was there you have not 
heard wliat has become of the money? — No; but we 
have heard that the engineer gave an unfavourable 
report. But the people of the district of Malin Head 
have not very much reliance on that engineer’s report 
because according to my information when the first 
pier was built at JIalin Head tlie foundations were 
most satisfactory, whereas the foundations of Dowl- 
ing’s were very unsatisfactory, and yet it is said by 
some that the money was diverted to Downing’s be- 
.cause the foundations at Malin Head were bad. 

12572. Sir Jo.pN Colomb. — I s all you have told us 
what you have heard from other people, or do you 
know it of your own knowledge ? — I am living beside 
the place. 

12573. Have you heard all you have told us about 
the grant of £10,000 from other people? — It was well 
known to the public. 

12574. How was it known to you that the money was 
actually granted ?— It was known in the public Press, 
and the Member of Parliament for the division, the 
late Mr. Wm. O’Doherty, told me of it. 

12575. Y’ou do not fish yourself ? — No. 

12576. Therefore, all the information you have 
about fishing is what you have picked up from others ? 
— I have not the experience of fishing myself, but I 
live among the men who have. 

12577. Mr. Sutherland.— How is the fish caught at 
Malin Head disposed of? — Most of it is sold in Carn- 
donagh, which is the market for nearly all the people 
-of Inishowen. • 

12578. How is the fish distributed as a mle ? — The 
people come in to the market every weekly market day 
and buy it. 

12579. Is all the fish at the weekly market disposed 
of? — Yes. Of late years there has been a failing off 
in the catches of fish. 

12580. Is the fish decreasing ? — Yes, cod and ling 
and other large fish are decreasing, and we attribute 
that to Scotch trawlers working outside. 

12581. Do these large boats that fish for cod and 
ling go far out ? — They go out about thirty miles. 

^ 12582. Do they use great lines ?— They use hand 


12585. Is the fisli sent by rail from Camdonagli to 
Derry and elsewhere ?— They send lobster and turbot. 

12584. Are there men in the locality who buy the 
fish ? — There is a member of the Irish Fishing Com- 
pany who buys herring. 

12585. He does not buy the ordinary white fish? — 
No, he does not. 

12586. So that for that class of fish the fishermen 
are entirely confined at present to the local market?— 
Yes. The local market was sometimes glutted at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and the men sent the fish to 
Letterkenny and Ramelton by boat 

12587. And if they did not send the fish by boat 
what would they do ?— They would take the fish home 
and cure thorn. 

Chairman.— W hat else do you want to 
is practically exhausted, and, 
1 be seen that the earning power of the 


iherefore, it c 


people must be greatly increased, because, in a few 
more years, they must have recourse to coal. 

12589. Sir John iColomb. — I s there not plenty of 
turf in the neighbourhood. There is turf on a 
mountain from six to eight miles away. 

12590. And if the tenant is eight miles from the 
turf what do you propose? — The great thing that is 
wanted at Malin Head is a further development of 
the fishing, so that the men may 'be able to earn 
more money than at present. 

12591. But with regard to the turf difficulty? — 
The people will have to fall back on coal, and they 
must earn more money in order to buy it. 

12592. Is there any way of communication be- 
tween other parts and Malin Head? Can a vessel 
come alongside the pier ? — Yes, we get all our goods 
■by steamer from alongside the pier. It is a good pier 
so far as that is concerned, but it does not afiord 
shelter in bad weather. 

12593. Would it be possible as an alternative to 
coal to buy peat shipped from Buncrana ? — That 
would be worse than buying coal. 

12594. But it might be cheaper ? — I do not know. 
I think the coal would turn out the cheaper. 

. 12595. The Chairman. — I never thought coal could 
compete in point of cheapness with peat? — A load 
of turf will cost at Malin Head about three and six- 
pence or four shillings. It takes six hours to go out 
and come 'back with a load at present, and -that means 
that only two loads can be had in the day. 

12596. Sir John Colomb. — H ow many loads does a 
man require in the year? — About sixty loads to do 
the year round. It will, therefore, take them at 
least six weeks to draw a year’s firing from the 
mountains. 

12597. How long will it take a man to cut sixty 
loads of turf ? — It depends. I am informed that the 
cutting and drying of the turf will cost £2, with ten 
shillings for the bog i-ent. 

12698. If the man had assistance to f'oot the cut 
turf how long would it take him to cut sixty loads ? 
— It would take five men a day. That would mean 
three of them using the spade. 

12599. Is sixty loads not a liberal estimate? — No, 
it is not. 

12600. Would you be surprised to hear that several 
witnesses have told us that from one and a half to two 
dirks — and a dirk is what one man will cut — is con- 
sidered sufficient for the year’s firing? — If a dirk is 
one spade’s cutting then, for people who have to boil 
turnips and potatoes, it 'would be impossible to do 
on less than sixty loads. 

12601. You say you can purchase turf at Malin 
Head for from three and sixpence to four shillings 
per load? — Yes, I pay that myself. 

12602. Therefore sixty loads of turf will cost you 
nearly £12? — If the men are paid five shillings a day 
for drawing turf it will cost £12. 

12603. How much coal could you purchase for that ? 
— I could purchase about nine tons or more. 

18604. Then do I understand you to say that the 
small fai-nier, with a valuation of £4 may have to ex- 
pend £12 for fuel ? — If they bought it from other 
men they would have to pay that, but they generally 
draw it with their own horses, 

12605. Mr. Sutherland.— T he man who cuts his 
own turf, and has his family to help him, can have 
his turf a great deal cheaper than if he had to buy 
it ? — Certainly. 

12606. The Chairman. — I s there any other point ? 
— I would like to impress upon the Commission that, 
notwithstanding the first experiment of fishing in 
the laige boats at Malin Head turning out a failure 
that they should give it another trial. There is no 
^ployment for girls in the district. Sprigging was 
introduced a couple of years ago, but it is a failure. 

12607. Sir John Colomb. — H ow has it been a 
failure ? — There is not enough work to keep them in 
constant employment, and for what they do get they 
are badly paid, 

12608. What are they paid? — They cannot earn 
more than four shillings a week. 

12609. Can the employer for il.e sprigging work 
afford te give more?— The instructress who taught 
the sprigging was supplied with work for those able 
to work, but there never was enough work. 

12610. Doesn’t that show there is not a sufficient 
demand ? — It appears so. 

12611, And doesn’t demand regulate wages? Yes. 
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12612. No one can afford to give more work and 
more wages ior it than they can get on the market ? — 
That, is 80 ; but what I want to say is, there is no 
employment for girls. 

12613- You would like to see greater openings and 
opportunities for them ? — ‘Yes. 

12614. I suppose you agree that it is better to have 
work at low wages than no work at all ? — Most de- 
cidedly. 

12615. The Chaieman. — Anything else ? — The parisli 
improvement schemes have been a success, and I would 
wish to see them further extended. The estate on 
which the fishermen live, if it co'uld be bought out. 


would afford them further relief. I do not know 
whether the landlord is inclined to sell. 

12616. Have the tenants ever tried to buy? — They 
asked a few years ago would he sell, and he replied 
that his relationship with the» tenantry had always 
been so harmonious that he did not want to part with 
them for the present, at any rate. If the estate ever 
came to be sold, I think it should be sold through the- 
Congested Distrvits Board. 

12617. Have the tenants ever applied to the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — No; they never made any 
move since that. 


Mr. JoHS Grant examined. 


Mr. John 12618. The CiiAiEM-AN. — You come from Muff — what 

is the size of your Jiolding ? — Ten acres ; the valuation 
is £4 10s. It is bog on the side of a mountain hold- 
ing. I bought it. 

12619. How much was tilled when you bought it ? — 
Th('r« are ten acres altogether ; about the half is re- 
.^laimetl. 1 did not reclaim any more since I got it. 

12620. What would you like to tell us? — We can’t 
live on it, it is too footy ; you cannot raise any crop. 
1 am twenty-two years on it, and I never sold a stone 
of a corn crop off it yet, 

12621. Sir John C'olomb. — What did you give for 
the farm ? — I gave £50. 

12622. Had you an opportunity of seeing the farm 
before you gave £50 for it ? — Yes ; but I "believed it 
was better than it was. 

12623. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was not a 
large number of years’ purchase of the valuation? — 
It was not. 

12624. The Chairman. — When you got it were there 
any other people after it ? — I don’t believe there were ; 
it was not too enticing. 

12625. You did not give £50 because the price was 
run up by someone else ? — No, it was not by auction. 
I just bought it from a man, he lived right under it ; 
I gave it to him. 

12626. Do you think you could get on better if you 
had n(!W land ? — I think I would ; I have no potatoes 
there at all. I have to go down to the lower road and 
take half an acre for my potatoes or my turnips. We 
have to go down to the lower farms and take an acre 
or half-an-acre for potatoes or green crop ; we can- 
not raise it ourselves. We have to go to the better 
land below. 

12627. Wh.'it do you pay an acre? — It is from £5 
to £3, the manuring. 

12628. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is for a 
crop you have to manure? — Yes. 

12629. If it were for a corn crop ? — If it were going 
to be for fodder or corn, I would have to pay £6 or 
£7. 

12630. What kind of potatoes are down there this 
year* — Not very good. I might s-ay we have not any. 

12631. The Chairman. — Who is the man you take 
this conacre land from ? — A Mr. Rankin, a farmer ; 
lie has a big farm of fifty or s’xt.y acres. 

12632. Does he let the whole of il like this? — No; 
he rait'ht let half of it. 

12633. Practically, you have to live on the produce 
of this land you take in conacre, as your own holding 
is not much use to you? — It is not much use to us 
except for fodder. We cannot thresh any of it, and 
we can’t have potatoes. It is bog land, and it is 
blocked up and soft ; it needs draining, and we are 
not fit to drain it. 

12634. Do you think it could be made decent land 
at all? — Yes, made better than it is. 

12635. How would you improve it ?• — By draining, 
and paying men. We are not fit to do that. 

12636. "You have ten acres altogether; it would not 
make much difference to you whether you had twenty 
or thirty acres of that kind of land 1 — It is up on the 
side of a hill. 


12637. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had two 
or thiee acres of good land added to your land, would 
that make a diffei-ence ? — Yes, we could live then ; but 
you see we have no good land, and it is hard for us 
to live at all. 

12638. If yen had four or five acres more of good 
land what would you do with these ten acres? — It 
would be grazed, but you could not put cattle on it. 

12639. At present it is only useful as a sort of rough, 
addition to a better holding? — Yes. 

12640. Mr. Bryce. — Do you think the land on your 
farm is worse than the land about here ? — It is a good 
deal worse. 

12641. Don’t you think the reason you think it ia 
so bad is because there is so very much better land 
near it — ^land that you pay five, or six, or seven 
pounds a year for? — How could you expect it to be- 
good when it is in beside the turf. 

12642. But all the land here is beside the turf? — 
R.ound the town is not beside the turf. 

12643. But these people living all round the hills,, 
they have all reclaimed land ?— ^t is mountain land, 
but it is clay — that is so.il, but ours is bog. 

12644. We have seen a great deal of land all over 
Donegal that is reclaimed from bog 1 — Ours is all 
reclaimed from bog. 

12645. Sir John Colomb. — Is there four or five acres 
of very good land near you that you would like to- 
have? — Tliere is none that is near ma 

12646. To get the four or five acres added you would 
have to shift from the holding ? — I suppose so. 

12647. Would you go t 0 ‘ any part of Ireland ta get 
good land ? — 1 would, if I liad to go to any otlier part 
to earn a piece. 

12648. Had you a farm before you goit this farm ? — 
I iiad. I had a half cut ; I sold it to any brother and 
bought this. 

12649. And this did not turn out as good as you 
expected? — It has not. 

12650. Mr. Brtce. — ^WJ iere did the man who sold 
•the land to you go? — He went into the Waterside, to 
the workhouse, and died there. 

12651. Why should be go to the workhouse -with 
your £50 in his pocket? — ^That is where he went. 

12652. Sir John Colomb. — He did not go into the 
workhouse with your £50 on him — No, but it was not 
vei-y long until he had to go. He had to pay his 
little debts. People had liberties there a while ago, 
where many could drive lurf and anake a living. Now 
that is cut off us. If we had no shirt setring, or some 
trade like that, we could not have a living at all. 

12653. Who stopped tho selling of the turf? — Agents 
and landlords stopped it. 

12654. Wae your rent fixed in Court? — ^Tt was fixed 
out of Court eight or nine years ago ; we get our tur- 
bary free. 

12655. You used to cut turf and sell it as well? — 
Yes, and we were stopped ; we were making a Eving 
out of it. 


Mr. Mitii.iel 
Doherty, 


Mr. Michael Doherty examined. 


12666. The Chairman. — Where do you come from? 
— I live liero, but I have a place in Glentoglier, imme- 
diately adjoining the river, that is flooded. My land 
gets floods. When they leave crops in the meadow, 
cut or uncut, and the flood comes on they are de- 


stroyed. Here is the map of the place (majj pro- 
duced). Sometimes if the hay were cut it would be 
taken away completely, hence it is always cat long 
•before it comes to maturity, and drawn to a safe place, 
and then it is not much good. This flooding could be 
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cured by draining the river lower down and taking 
away bushes and stores. 

12657. Who owns the land? — ^The landlords are 
Captain Cochrane, the lower portion, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the upper portion. 

12658. Sir John Colokb. — Is this the place where 
the public road is flooded also? — ^Ye.s. 

12659. Is there a contract on the public road? — 
Yes ; he canncrt help it. The coating is taken away 
off it, and he must put on more coeting. 

12660. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^Two years ago 
there were great floods? — ^Yes. 

1266L How did you fare?~Very badly; but this 
year we escaped. The year before last the hay was 
not worth anything. 


12662. Mr. StriHERLAND. — Is there sufBcient fall 
down below that to carry the water away? — ^Yes. ’ _I_ 

12663. The CHAiaMAN. — Was there ever anything 
done to this in the old days? — No ; two years ago wo 
made representations to the Congested Districts Board, 
but got no satisfaction at all. 

12664. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did they say 
anything about the need of forming a Drainage Board? 

— No. There are other rivers branching off that again 
— smaller rivers — but this main river is the worst, and 
more crops are destroyed along it than anywhere else. 

The hay croip is lost, and nothing is left for the cattle. 


Mr. Denis DoHBarr examined. 


12665. The Chairman. — Where do you cotme from? — 
Ouldaff. My holding is twenty acres, and the valuar 
tion is £7. We have purchased ; the rent was £6. We, 
purchased two years ago ; the annuity is £4 2s. 6d. 
The reduction was 6s. 6d. in the £1. We have a great 
grievance about the river — a river that would serve two 
or three quarter lands. 

12666. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ^There would be 
several townlands in a quarter land ? — Yes. 

12667. The Chairman. — Do these lands get flooded 
now? — Nat so yeiy much flooded, but the part 
of the district I belong to is principally bog land, and 
we have no fall to drain it, and if we had. the river 
sunk we could make it much better and even reclaim 
some more land. 

12668. You think it would help to dry the bog land 
there? — Yes, and particularly the bog where the turf is 
got ; the river is high, and where they are cutting the 
turf they can sink again with this river. 

12669. Sir John Colomb. — Would you have to quarry 
any part of the bed of the river to sink it? — Some 
pl^es you might have to quarry a very little, but it is 
principally in the mud, and there might be blocks. 

12670. The Chairman. — Is there anything else? — We 
have a little grievance about the ports between Tremone 
Bay and Greencastle. They have no accommodation 
for boats going out there Greencastle men very often 
go out in small boats up as far as Innistrahull, and 
sometimes on their way back, when a storm, comes, 
they have no means of getting in. The ports are too 
narrow to allow a boat either out or in, particularly 
if they are in a drug that rises along the shore. When 
this drug rises they cannot land. 


12671. You want more harbour accommodation? — We 
do. When you see the distance from Greencastle to 
Ouldaff, it is too great without accommodation. 

12672. Most R^. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there no 
place for boats to land between the two? — There are 
little places to land, but no places for safe landing. 

12673. The Ch a i rman . — Do you do any fishing your- 
self? — No, but I am interested in fishing. 

12674. Wliat sort of boats do they use? — Small boats 
of four or five men in a yawl ; a twenty-four feet boat 
they pull up. They would be satisfied to pull them up 
if they had the place to get out at Of course, if they 
had places such as the pier of Greencastle, where they 
would be fit to have large fishing boats, that is what 
they would require. 

12675. They could not pull up a big boat?— They 
could not. 

12676. Is there anything else you wish to say? — 
Some districts here purchased under the Land Act of 
1903, being principally congested got no bene- 
fit from the Congested Districts Board. Now they are 
deprived of all improvements through that source, as 
the land is sold. On this quarter land that I have 
referred to, if this /ivet is not sunk the land wiE 
become useless. 

12677. Jfost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have the people 
bought on the brow of the river ? — They have ; there 
are about 100 or 150 acres flooded in this part. They 
wo^d be more valuable if the drainage was done. * 

12678. The Chairman. — The people would much 
rather have bought through the Congested Districts 
Board and got their holdings improvea while the land 
was being transferred? — Yes. 


Sir. Deai» 
Doherty. 


Mr. Con Doherty examined. 


12679. The Chairman. — You are a fisherman from 
Lough Swilly? — Yes, lAiuane. I have a yawl twenty- 
six feet long, with a six-foot beam, and I keep it in 
Lenane Bay. 

12680. Have you got anything to ask for ? — We want 
larger boats and a pier. We saw big boats in the 
bay fishing at present, and we want boats of the same 
size as the Scotch boats, but there is no place for 
keeping them at present. 

12681. If you had boats like that what would you 
propose to do with them ? — We would fish with them ; 
but we have no pier at present. 

12682. Where would you propose to fish ; in your 
own waters ?--Ye8, in the Swilly, and on the banks 
from the Swilly we could go out twenty or thirty 
miles. 

12683. These boats are very expensive ? — Yes ; but 
there are plenty of fish at the seasons of the year, and 
there would be a fair amount of herrings in the 
Swilly. 

_ 12684. Do you think you could pay for a big boat 
like that fishing round yonr own coast? — I think we 
could. 

12685. They cost about £800 ; do you think you 
could embark on an £800 boat if you only went to fish 
round the SwiUy? — We could go to Scotland at certain 
seasons of the year ; in summer time they generally 
go to Scotland, most of the fishermen at this time of 
the year fishing in the Swilly. 

12fe86. Do you think they would go to Scotland if 
they Imd boats of that size? — Certainly, but at the 
present time there is no place to keep a boat like that. 


12687. I suppose they could be kept down Lough , 
Swilly below Buncrana? — Cn a calm day it is hard 
to get up there, I have seen often fifty or sixty boats 
lying along. 

12688. They would be becalmed outside on a day like 
that? — Lenane is very near the enirance, and they 
have a good place for a pier. There is no place in 
bad weather you can land frr miles uncil you go to 
Lenane. 

12689. Most Rev. Dr. C'Donnell. — Have the mili- 
tary done any useful work there near the fort?— They 
made a bit of a slip there for their own accommoda- 
tion, but it was no gcod to anybody else. 

12690. The little bay itself is well sheltered ? — 

Yes. 

13591. Mr. Sutherland. — What do you do with the 
fish when you catch them? — The herrings we se^ to 
the country ; we sell some of them, we land them for 
Lenane and Uriss ; salmon we send to Derrv ; 
the lobsters we send to England. 

12692. Sir John Colomb. — Have you got a farm as 
well? — No, only one and a half acres of land. 

12693. Mr. Sutherland. — How many miles do you 
take the fish to the railway ? — Clonmany is five or six 
miles. 

12694. Would not it be easier to come down to Bun- 
crana? — No. It would be easier to come this way, 
sonietimes you might run up if tlie wind is favourable ; 
i often do go with tho boat but the wind has often 
been unfavourable. 

2 H 
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12695. Sir John Colomb. — The prevailing -winds in 
Lough Swilly are they mostly the south-wrat ? — This 
bay is very sheltered with north-west -winds. 

12696. I am talking of running up to Buncrana ; the 
■wind that prevails is vc-ry favourable? — Yes, a head 
wind. 

12697. You keep to the yawl ; you never -went in for 
the “ Zulu ? — No. 

12698. Do you want to jump from a yawl to a bigger 
boat than a “Zulu”? — I was sent here by the fislier- 
men ; I am fishing for -the last forty years. 

12699. The Chaieman. — D o you think from ex- 
perience there are any men of L<mane who are good 
enough fishermen to take on one of these big boats ? — 
Yes, they are ; they have a boat, at present, some forty 
or fifty feet ; I suppose they are in Downiug’s Bay at 
the present time ; there are three of them in it. 

12700. Sir John Colomb. — H ave you served in any 
Scotch boats away from the coast? — Yes, and in 
England. 

12701. You have been mostly at sea ? — ^Yes, I am at 
sea most of the time. 

12702. Mr. Sutheeland. — H ave not you seen in 
Scotland parlicular fishermen who have big boats 
laying them up twenty or thirty miles away? — Not 
that fax away. 

12703. Were you ever up in the Moray FirtlT? — I 
fished from Buckhaven up to Newcastle and South 
Sunderland. 


Ca. 59. 1906. 

Mf. Con 
Diiherty. 


12704. Have not you seen big boats from small creeks 
lying up in a big harbour ten miles away ? — Not so far 
away, but I saw them up above high water mark. 

12705. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Sutherland 
wishes to know whether men living t«i miles away 
from the coast might not have their boats lying up in 
the harbour? — These men lived in the town where they 
fished, most of them. 

12706. Mr. Sutheeland. — Have not you seen 

thousands of boats in Scotland congregated in a centre 
for fishing ; and when they come home in winter to the 
creeks to which they belong that the large boats are 
sent to big harbours to lie up ? — They do, certainly. 

12707. Sir John Colomb. — Could not they do the 
same here? — I think they could. 

12708. The OHAruMAN. — ^Is there anything else you 
wish to say? — There is a main drain between two 
townlands ; it floods over the land and destroys the 
crop off it. 

12709. Has the drain been made long ? — The drain is 
made for hundreds of years, I believe. 

12710. But it is out of repair? — It wants sinking 
and -widening, 1 believe, too. 

12711. Mr. Sutherland. — Was it ever good 

enough? — It would flood always. 

12712. Have you ever heard an estimate o^f what It 
would cost to do the deepening? — No, the landlord 
used to give a little, but he would not give enough to 
keep it in repair. 

12713. And the water comes back when there is a 
flood on? — Tea ; it flows all over the land. 


.Ur. Patriclc 
UacCaliion. 


Mr. PA’ruiCK MacCallton examined. 


12714. The Ohaieman. — Where do you come from? 
Malin. 

12715. What do you wish to tell us about? — The 
best remedy for congestion in the district I believe is 
migration. The reason I took so much inta;est in it 
is because I have seen it stated and advanced generally 
that no person in the district would migrate. I made 
it my business to inquire, and I found out a lot of 
people would migrate, if taken in farmilies. A dozen 
or lialf a dozen families planted in the same neighbour- 
hood. Say they would get a good useful place, I am 
very sure that more than three-fourths of the people 
who live in the division would go. 

12716. Sir John Colomb. — To any pait? — To any 
part of Ireland they would get a good, useful way of 
working. The nest best thing is industries. A great 
lot of people in the district have little -way of doing 
any work at all. They generally emigrate to Scotland 
or America. 

12717. The Ch.ate.man. — Suppose you were to migrate 
a number of people in the way you speak of, what 
would you do with the holdings left? — Give them to 
the people who remained. 

12718. Do you think from you experience in this 
part of th6 world that mere enlargement of holdings 
in itself would be of much value -to the people -who 
remained? — It would ; ail they want is more land. 

12719. You think that where the land is very 
bad mere enlargement would suffice ? — Where the land 
is very bad, the more land they want ; but there is 
very good land in this place. 

12720. Prom your knowledge of the district you 
think it would be -perfectly easy to make a re-arrange- 
ment of the land there among the people who 
remained, so as to give each man enough* land to 
support him ? — Yes ; it would be easy enough to make 
a re-arrangement. Then, as to the ind-ustries, the 
skirt-making industry hat badly failed. Sprigging is 
getting worse, -too. There is some weaving in the dis- 
trict. Three or four weavers have very old machines. 

12721. The Chairman. — I suppose there arc hand- 
looms in the cottages ? — ^Yes ; tlie man works in his 
own house. 

12722. The loom takes up a great deal of room ? — 
Yes ; about six feet square, I believe. If -they could 
get a better machine there would be more people in 
the district who could follow the trade. 

12723. Do you tliink there is any advantage to be 
gained if instead of having the loom in -the house 
there was a sort of central building where all the 
looms would 'be together, and they could work -with 
greater freedom ? — That would be the best plan if all 
the looms were together. 


12724. Are not they very much handicapped by the 
conditions under which -they have to work these looms, 
with very li-ttle -light, and sometimes a great deal of 
smoke ? — Yes ; and they are slow, too, and there 
is a lot of time in fixing them up. 

12725. Mr. Sutheeland. — ^Are there many such 
weavers in the district ? — In the division of Cartagh 
there are about four working them with their feet and 
hands. 

12726. Sir John Colomb. — (Say there are forty 
families in a district and twenty go -away, and as- 
sume there would be land enough for the twenty left, 
would you throw down the houses vacated by those 
who had gone ? — think it would not make very much 
odds. 

12727. How would you prevent other people coming 
in from elsewhere and occupying these houses — do you 
■think the .tenants themselves would prevent it, or that 
the temptation to let it would be too great ? — I believe 
■the biggest part of the houses where there is a family 
living in is not worth £10. I don’t know what you 
would do with the houses — they are not up to much. 

12728. You are against subdivision ? — Yes. 

12729. Have you seen much sub-division ? — Not very 
much, in my memory. 

12730. 'Don’t you think it would be a great tempta- 
tion to sub-divide if the vacated houses were left ? — 
If the land were in such a position that you could 
not sub-divide there would not. In places purchased 
by tbe Government you cannot sub-divide. I have 
seen it tried under the old Acts, where they -wanted to 
sub-divide, and they were preven-ted. 

12731. The C^irman. — Y ou think if once they had 
a decent holding given -them by a procees of enlarge- 
ment, and they were put in a position of tenant-pur- 
chasers, they might be trusted to look a-fter the land, 
and not sub-divide it ? — I believe they would. 

12732. Mr. Sutheeland. — Would not there be a dif- 
ficulty in any case'in making regulations to prevent 
it, and enforcing -them ? — I don’t -think there would. 

12753. Do you think there is less tendency to sub- 
divide if they bought their holdings than if they were 
tenants ? — ^If a person had a g<^ way of working 
them they would be less liable -to sub-divide. It is 
when they are run down they sub-divide — when they 
go to Scotland or anywhere else during the summer. 

12734. If a holdi^ is good enough to support -them 
they don’t sub-divide ? — No ; they are not so very 
ready because a man can give his family some trade. 

12735. When there are small holdings they don’t 
look to the land as a source of livelihood ? — No. 

1^36. When -they have got good holdings -to look to 
that are quite big enough they do not sub-divide f — 
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No. Steam trawlers have been fishing in the grounds 
■where the fishermen fish for the last fo'ur or five years, 
and the result is there are very few fish, and the 
fishermen have got a bad living. If they could be put 
in a position of having the same boats as the Scotch- 
men with some harbours in that part of the district, 
they could live well enough. 

12737. Do th^ come inside the three miles limit to 
trawl ? — They trawl everything from the bottom, but I 
don't know whether they trawl within the three-mile 
limit. There is a great amount of land in the district. 
The sheep generally live only two years on it with what 
they call the “poke.” I believe if the mountain could 
be drained the sheep would be cured of the disease, 
because the .great lot of water on the land is the catise 
of it. Sometimes the people are in great need of em- 
ployment and this would be very useful work. 


12738. How does the “poke” aSect the animal? — A 
ball of water gets under the head. 1 think “ fluke” 
is the proper name, they call it “ poke ” here. TMs 
mountain is 500 or 600 acres, and no sheep will live 
on it more than two years. 

12739. Sir John Colomb. — Is that land grazed by 
several tenants ? — It is all common ; cattle and sheep. 

12740. If you sheep-drain a mountain, you can- 
not put cattle on it, because they would tread in the 
sheep drains; have you ever thought of that? — No; 
I would like the sheep pasture to be separated by 
fencing from the low lands, and the sheep pasture 
surface drained for sheep ; and I believe it would be 
better to keep the cattle off ; the sheep would pay 
better if they would live on it. 


Mr. Hugh MoDaid examined. 


12741. The Ghaib.wan. — W here do you oome from ? 
— Altisheen, three miles from Carndonagh. I am a 
farmer ; I have 152 acres of land. My valuation is 
£9 a year. We have purchased in 1889. The 
annuity is £7 2s. Our former rent was £13 19s. 6d. 
we paid twenty years’ purchase. 

12742. Mr. Betoe. — H ad you ever been in Court? 
—No, we got .two reductions. 

12742a. Sir John Colomb. — Was your landlord 
“broke” when he sold? — I could not say, but he 
sold. 

12743. The 'Chairiian. — Y ou have got some de- 
cennial reductions? — We got one in 1899; it was 
£7 16s. before tliat. I have a largo tract of mountain 
land. I run sheep and cattle. There are 1,016 acres 
of mountain, of which I have eighty-two acres as my 
lot of the common mountain along with my farm, 
making 152 acres. 

12744. Do you lun cattle and sheep on the same 
ground ? — Yes. 

12746. Do you tod it works all right? — No, there 
is a portion of it dry, but where the bog is, it 
would require draining. 

12746. Is it too wet for grazing? — No, but for the 
turf. 

12747. What do you want the Congested Districts 
Board to do ? — Roads 'to open it up. It is useless 
as it is, people coming six or seven miles probably are 
not able to take more than one load in the day. 
They have a bad way of carting it without a road ; 
they carry a. great amount on their back. 

12748. You want the Congested Districts Board to 
make a road into the turf ? — Yes ; fencing would ^ 
very useful. 

12749. Mr. Sutherland. — H ave you put up any 
fences ? — Yes, sod fences, whins, and quicks ; they 
grow well. 

12750. How old are they now ?— Some of them thirty 
years. 

12761. What is the latest? — The latest are over a 
year. 


12752. Have these last ones shown signs of growing ? 
— They have. 

12753. Do you drain both sides of the fence? — In 
some places only one. 

22754. How oould the Congested Districts Board 
help you ; is it plants you want ? — No, they could 
help to paly for them. 

Mr. Stheeland. — You would erect your fences 
and the 'Congested Districts Board would pay you for 
making them. 

12755. Mr. Bryce. — H ave you any arable land ? — 
Yes, twenty-five acres ; about twen'ty acres of ■that are 
tilled. 

12756. Do you do it all by yourself? — And my 
family, I have two scms. 

12757. Of course you have horses? — Yes. 

12758. Mr, .Sutherland. — you got a loan to 

make these fences would you repay the loan ? 

Certainly. 

12759. It is not a free grant you want, but a loan 
for making the fences ? — I would not want a free 
grant, but I would want a loan on a cheaper style 
than I had from the Board of Works. I was 
charged 7 per cent. 

12760. Sir John Colomb.— When did you borrow 
from the Board of Works?— In 1883. 

12761. Over how many years was the repayment* 
to extend ? — Twenty-'two years. 

12762. Most Itev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A long loan and 
light interest — is that what you would desire ?— Yes. 

12763. The Chairman.— S pread over a number of 
years ? — Yes. 

12764. Sir John Colomb.— Would you be willing to 
pay towards the road 'that you want? No. 

12765. Would the other tenants be willing to pay 
towards the road ? — I believe they would be willing to 
pay a part. 

12766. But you would not be willing ?— I would be 
willing along -mth them to pay part. We tried here 
several times to get a road at Presentment Sessions 
and we can’t get any road. 


The Commission adjourns. 


Oct. 19, 1906. 

Mr, Con 
Doherty. 


Mr. Hugh 
McDatd, 
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Memorandum on the Fishing Industry along 
connection with evidence given 

The herring fishing around the North-West, but 
more especially ofi the mouth of Lough Swilly, which 
in former years was a great industry, was resuscitated 
in 1901. The fish caught proved to be of the very 
finest quality, either for “freshing” or curing pur- 
pose, and the boats engaged did so well in 1901, that 
each year has seen considerable additions to the num- 
•ber of the fishing fleet — the year 1904 witnessing up- 
wards of 150 vessels, both steam and sailing, making 
Buncrana their base for the landing of their catches. 

So important did this fishing become that the 
Fishery Department of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1904 got the returns of the different day’s catches 
and the amount realised by sale of same ; these figures 
are interesting as showing what the growth of this 
industry means to a district. 

Situated as Buncrana is, with a magnificent shel- 
tered Lough, it enjoys the privilege of being one of 
the finest spots for the fleet, and the furtherance of 
the fisliing industry around our coast. It is a well 
known fact that had Buncrana ample pier accommoda- 
tion all the boats operating off the coast between Bun- 
crana and Burtonport would row their catches to the 
Swilly to secure iJie advantages of the railway. As 
it is, about two-thirds of the entire catch of 1906 was 
taken to Downing’s Bay, a place seven miles away 
from the nearest railway station, and with a very ex- 
posed harbour. Altliough not in the Congested Dis- 
trict area, Buncr.ina, by this industry helps the con- 
gested areas surrounding it very considerably. It is 
•calculated by the fish buyers that every barrel of fish 
•cured, apart from cost of fish, costs about £1. This 
includes unlading, carting, gutting, salting, barrel- 
ling, etc. In the height of the season, say May and 
June, every cart about the district is requisitioned, a 
lot of unskilled labour employed, besides farm produce 
and other supplies drawn from the congested areas to 
be used by fish buyers, fishermen, curers, etc., all of 
which means the circulation of a large sum of money 
in the district. 

The pier itself is fearfully inadequate for the re- 
’quireraents ; at low water the boats must lie anything 
from 30 to 100 yards out. The fish are put in baskets 
and rowed in small boats as near shore as possible 
without grounding, and the fish then carried ashore on 
the shoulders of the poor 3uen who were toiling all 
night. Each small boat caiTies about six baskets, and 
four of these basitets represent one oran. When a boat 
arrives, as often happens, with. 80 to 100 cran of a 
catcli it means a round of fifty to seventy journeys 
between drifter and pier-, and when this is multiplied 
by arrival of even only fifty drifters, tire state of con- 
fusion can be imagined, but must be seen to under- 
stand nnrler what great difficulties tire industry is 
prosecuted, Tlien, it a boat arrives at full tide with 
.a heavy catch, the result is almost as bad. So primi- 
tive is the landing accommodation that before the 
drifter can be emptied she is left almost high and dry, 
and consequently misses the following evening’s fish- 
ing. This has happened so often that 1905 and 1906 
have witnessed a consides'able falling off in the number 
of boats fishing. On May 23rd, 1906, the sailing 
drifter Bounteous Sea arrived with a' catch of sixty 
erans. Samples of tfiese were landed and tlie lot Sold 
at 75.1. per cran. A heavy ground swell was running, 
and with the state of the tide a landing could not be 
<-ffected for three hours, the drifter meantime lying 
about 300 yards off in a nasty, pitching sea. When 
able to get to pier and land catch it was found that 
the catcli was so badly knocked about that the buyer 
lefused delivery, and they were re-sold at 15s. .per 
cran — wnitino on- the tide costing the crew a loss of 
about £180. Instances can be quoted of catches being 
thrown overboard in tl»e Lough, after boats waiting 
chances to land fish, of boats coming in with catches, 

• TbiR is fish landed at Fahan by Buncrana trawlera. If tbov co 
from Biinorana. 


Lough Swilly put in by Mr. J. B. Mullin in 
by him before the Commission. 

and after long wait to deliver same, going out to 
Downing’s Bay with catch, which, owing to lying so 
long in vessel, did not fetch half the market price. 

Regarding the quality of the fish, it is no exaggera- 
tion to state that nothing caught around the British 
coasts can compare with same. In proof of this, com- 
pare catches and prices of difieient fishing centres 
takenjrom Glasgow Herald, of May, 1906 ; — 

Port. Catch. Price per Cran, 

Fraserburgh - 300 crans 13s. to 22s. 

Castlebay - 480 ,, 30s. to 44s. 

Stornaway - 210 ,, 20s. to 40s. 

Lerwick - 400 ,, 14s. to 19s. 

Lough Swilly • 250 • ,, 66s. to 77s. 

Appended are official returns of the Lough Swilly 
Railway and also returns from the Fishery Depart- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture. In the first 
it would be well to not© the disparity between the 
years 1904 and 1905, the reason being, I think, 
that in the year 1904 most of the fish were sent 
away fresh ; in 1905, most of the buyers established 
curing depots on the ground, where fish were 
stocked after curing, and sent direct by steamers. The 
figures given below of the increasing values of the 
fish are borne out by the fact that while, in May, 
1904, 2,729 crans fetched £2,357, the catch of 1,676 
crans, in May, 1906, fetched £5,669. These figures 
being all official, are the best argument I can advance 
in favour of the pier receiving some financial aid 
from the Government. Indeed, I cannot imagine any 
better or more direct way of helping the inhabitants 
of the congested areas abutting on Buncrana than by 
developing the fishing industry, and this can only be 
done by extending the Buncrana pier, the cost of 
which would not be great. 

Return furnished by Londonderry and Lough Swilly 
Railway Company of fish forwarded from Buncrana 
stations, years 1901 to 1906, inclusive: — 

Year. Buncrana. Fahan.* 

Tone. Tons 

1901, .... 15 27 

1902, .... 148 40 

1903, .... 171 25 

1904, .... 503 33 

1905, . . . 158 14 


Retubn furnished by Coastguard Officer at Buncrana. 



May, ISjOl, ... ... ' 2,729 crans, ... ... 2,367 5 0 

June, „ ... ... 15J ... ... 24 6 0 

October 1} 2 10 

Januarj-,1905 ' 7J 9 19 0 

February 213i 104 is q 

May ' 1.024J 2,917 13 9 

June, „ ... ... 164 „ ... ... 719 n g 

August, „ ; C4 „ 18 6 0 

January, 1906. j j 110 

Februaiy ,, ... .. 51 ,. ... ... 7 2 8 

May. ... ' 1,670 „ ... . . 5,669 8 0 

June, „ 293 816 18 0 

Id get into Bunoiana at any state ot tho tide the Osh would be sent 
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Document put in by the Rev. J. Doherty in connection with the evidence given by him 
‘ before the Commission. 


Number of large holdings in Glenagannon. (S'K Questions 6346-50.) 


From the rate-book I find that the total valuation of nine of the largest occupiers in the Glenagannon 
Electoral Division is £477 8s. I append the names of these nine occupiers, with their respective ratings.* I 
have also found that the population of these nine families is 45. Now, deducting these totals from 
those for the whole of the said Electoral Division I get the following result: — 


Deduct 


Total Valuation 
of Division. 
£1,279 4 0 
occupiers, 477 8 0 


£801 16 0 


Total Population 
of Division- 

Til 

.45 

666 


In other words, if I take nine occupiers out of the Electoral Division the valuation of the remainder is 
£1 4s. Id. per head of the population. 


Name of Occupier. 

1 Valnation. 


£ s. ll. 

£ .. d 

Robert A. Moore, . . Satiugs, 

" “ j 

54 15 0 

Francis M'Canley, .... 


31 10 0 

A. Canny, ..... 

18 10 0 1 
15 10 0 j 

31 0 0 

Robert Porter. . . . , 


38 0 0 

William Boggs, .... 
Jaremiali Canny, . . ■ . 

John Scott, . . . . 

11 5 0 ‘i 

15 0 0 

I 26 0 0 


12 15 0 j 



2. a 0 ^ 

11 10 0 1 

116 10 0 


d6 ID 0 



12 0 0 ,1 


John Scott Mills, .... 

23 15 0 1 



58 6 0 ! 

3 15 0 

85 10 0 


0 10 0 


H. M'Canly, ..... 

25 0 0 1 

16 18 0 > 

42 18 0 


20f/i Dceem5er, 1906. 


J. Dohehtt. 


* The attention of the Registrar-General was directed to tlie diffei-enc© between the figures supplied by his 
Department (see pp. 263 and 271) and the figures given above by the Rev. J. Doherly, and he has kindly 
furnished the following statement; — 

The figures taken by the Rev. J. Doheriy from the rate books apparently relate to the valuation 
of the several ratings in the year 1906, while those furnished by the Census Enumerators relate to the valu- 
ation of Agricultural Holdings in the hands of each occupier or landholder in the year 1901. In otder 
to explain the differences, local enquiry would be necessary in each case.” 
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DoctrMENXS put in by Colonel Henry Irvine, in connection with evidence given by him before the 
Commission. 


A. — Notices issued against Sub-Division on the Hill Estate. 

TO THE TENANTS OF LORD GEORGE HILL, IN GWEEDORE. 


The Lands on iJhis Estate having been newly divi- 
ded and made into regular Farms, the Tenants will 
he better able to follow an iuiproved mode of Agri- 
culture, such as growing Turnips and Clover ; and 
each man being now independent of his neighbour, 
can Lune, Pence, and Dj'ain his Land, so as to profit 
by his own indust^ry. 

Lord George espects that great improvements will 
now be made upon the Farms, and a better system 
followed. With a view to this, his Lordship has ap- 
pointed Mr. Robertson, an ecsperienced AgrioulturLst, 
to advise his Tenants as to the best way of managing 
the Land ; and, he trusts that lliey will have the 
good sense to follow his instructions. 

I have received his Lordship’s directions to give 
notice, that any more sub-dividing of the Farms will 
not be allowed, and that any Tenant seUing, dividing, 
or exchanging witliout leave, will be severely 
punished ; and those that buy without leave, v/ill nert 
be taiien as Tenants. 

In case any Tenant should wish to sell txr exchange, 
he is desii-ed to come to Bunbeg Office, and enter lus 
Name and Townland, the quantity of Land, and to 
whom he proposes to sell, in a book, to be kept by 
Mr. RobertscOi. I shall, upon seeing the entry of the 
Name, inquire into the case, always with a view of 
enlai^ing the adjoining Farms, afj the same time 
making due and just allowance to the out-going Ten- 
!int for Ms improvements on the Farm, and reporting 
the Tvhole proceeding to Ms Lordship. 

His Lordship has seen, with real pleasure, the im- 
provements made in some of the Houses, and the 
assertions of many of the Tenants : and his LordsMp 
desires me to direct their attention to the cleanliness 
and aiTangement of the Furniture and Inside of thedr 
Houses, wMch must depend very much on their Wives 
and Daughters ; and also upon having proper Chim- 
neys and Dry Floors, the Windows made to open 
freely, and daily to let in the fresh air. 

No New Houses can be built without leave. Atten- 
tion to the above Regulations will, in a very short 
time, believe me. work an alteration upon all the 
inhahitants on Ms Lordship’s Estate, highly advan- 
tageous, as well as creditable, both to the Landloid 
and his Tenantry. 

I shall now conclude, by calling tlie pai-ticulai' at- 
tention of the BaaliSs to tbe instructions they have 
•so repeatedly received, and for the neglect of which 


no excuse will be taken. 1 have much pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the good behaviour of the 
Tenantay, and I beg to offer ray sdncei'e good wishes, 
in his Lordship’s name and my orvn, for iheir welfare. 

Fbancis FoasTEK, Agent to his Lordship. 

Bunbeg Office, Janvary, 1842. 


NOTICE TO TENANTS. 

As most of the Farms belonging to me in Gweedoro 
are very small at present, it is of great importance 
tliat they should not be made smaller ; but on the 
contrary, that each Tenant should purohaae any amall 
piece of land which may be next to him, to enlarge 
his own Farm. 

The Sons and Daughters of the Tenants must try 
and do for thems^ves, and if their Parents can give 
them a cow, or the price of one, they should take a 
Mountain Farm, or go out to service, or get work 
elsewhere, if none is to be had near home. 

The old plan of dividing the Land amongst the 
Children of a Family has made many Beggars ; this 
will, therefore, no longer be allowed. 

No Land can now be Divided, nor .Bought, nor 
Sold, whetlTeT by “ Will,” or under any pretence ; 
nor can any House be built or Enlarged without per- 
mismon being first given for the same by Mr. Forster, 
through the District Bailiff. 

Fences' must now be built upon all Look Spittings, 
and everj[ one remove his Hawse to his own lAnd, 

This will prevent, in some measure, the many dis- 
putes caused by Trespass. 

Any Tenant breaking through these Rules will be 
Ejected from Ms Farm, and be put out of the Estaite. 

The Bailiffs have strict orders to see that these 
regulations are enforced ; and it is hoped that the 
Tenants will see tliat these Rules are made, like the 
new division of the Land, for their good. 

By their sincere Fiiend and Landlord, 

George A. Hill. 

Gweedoru, 1844. 
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B. — Premiums given in April, 1845, by Lord George Hill to his Tenants, at Gweedore. 


To the Tenant in James M'BiUDE’s Disraicr, 
that makes the best and greatest number of 
Perches of Fenora, of either Stone or Sod, 
betareen the 12th Navember, 1844, and the 
1st April, 1845 ... ... ...£2 0 0 

To the Second best ... £1 10 0 

To the Third best ... 1 0 0 

To tlie Fourth best ... 0 15 0 

To the Tenant that will trench the greatest 
qu.antity of Ground, 20 inches deep, be- 
tween the 12th November, 1844, and the 

1st April, 1845 ...2 0 0 

To the Second ... £1 10 0 

To the Third best ... 1 0 0 

To the Fourth best ... 0 15 0 

To the Tenant in AExmrE Doubhekty’s Dis- 
TETCT, that makes the best and greatest 
number of Perches of Fences, of either 
Stone or Sod, between the 12th November, 

1844. and the 1st November, 1845 ... 2 0 0 

To the Second best ... £1 10 0 

To the Third best ... 1 0 0 

To the Fourth best ... 0 15 0 

To the Tenant that will trench the greatest 
quantity of Ground, 20 inches deep, be- 
tween the 12th November, 1844, and the 

1st Aprd, 1845 2 0 0 

To the Second best ... £1 10 0 

To the Third best ... 1 0 0 

To the Fourth test ... 0 15 0 

To the Tenant in Hugh Sutjehy’s Disteict, 
that jnakos the best and greatest number 
of Pciches of Fences, of either Stone or 
Sod, between die 12tli November, 1844, 
and the 1st April, 1845 ... ... 2 0 0 

To th.© Second best ... £1 10 0 

To the Third best ... 1 0 0 

To the Fourth best ... 0 15 0 


To the Tenant that will trench the greatest 
quantity of Ground, 20 inches deep, be- 
tween the 12th November, 1844, and the 
1st -^pril, 1845 ... ... ...£2 0 0 

To the Second best ... £1 10 0 

To the Third best ... 1 0 0 

To the Fourth best ... 0 15 0 

To the Tenant in John O’Donnf-i.l’s Dis- 
teict, that will trench the greatest quan- 
tity of Ground, 20 inches deep, between 
the 12tli November 1844, and the 1st 
April, 1845 ... ... ... 2 0 0 

To the Second best ... £1 10 0 

To tlm Tliird beet ... 1 0 0 

To the Fourth best ... 0 15 0 

AU Tenants xoishing to contend for any of the above 
Tiinst strictly adhere to the following B.vles : — 

All stone fences to be built as dry walls, and all 
sod fences to be built of sods alone ; and all fences 
along the road to be built with the fence on the road 
and the trench in the field. 

lh.e trenches not to be less than 20 inches deep, 
and if gravel is nob turned up with the trendhing, 
it must be got, and a good quantity put on the 
gi'ound. 

Notice, in writing, must be given to Mr. Robertson, 
the Agriculturist, that he may attend and examine 
the work, and direct how it is to he done. 

Notice is hebebv given. 

That ail the Premium Cottages will bo irequently 
visited, between the 12th November, 1844, and the 
12th September, 1845, and those kept in the best and 
cleanest condition, during that period, wOl receive 
Premiums. 

Gweedore, 12f/i November, 1844. 


■C. — Premiums given in September, 1S52, by Lord George Hill to iiis Tenants at Gweedore, 
in the Barony of Kilmacrennan. 


1 For the best, neatest, and cleanest Cot- 
tle, built on one of the old Farms 


since September, 1843, ... ... £5 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 200 

Do. tihii'd best ... ... ... 1 10 0 

Do. fourth best ... ... ...100 

2 — Fnr tlie neate.st and cleanest of the 

Premium Cottages ... ... 1 10 0 

Do. second best ... ... ...100 

Do. third best ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Do. fourth best ... ... 0 10 0 

3 — Foir the best and largest Crop of Tur- 

nips ... ... ... ... 1 10 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Do. third best ... ... ...050 


pared with gravel for cropping the 
ensuing season ... ... ...2 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... ...100 

Do. third best ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Do. fourth best ... ... ... 0 10 0 


5— For the best drained Farm ...£l 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... 0 15 0 

Do. tliird best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Do. fourth ... ... ...0 5 0 

6 — For the best breeding Sow ... ... 1 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

7 — For the best Boar Pig ... ... 1 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

8 — For the best Bull Calf ... ... 1 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Do, tliird best ... ... ...050 

9 — For the best Heifer Calf ... ... 1 0 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Do. thiiil best ... ... ...050 

10 — For the largest and best heap of Com- 
post ... ... ... ... 1 10 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 100 

Do. third best ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Do. fourth hc-st ... ... ... 0 10 0 
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11 — For the best Colt from hia I«irdship’s 

Horse, the General ... ... £0 10 0 

12— For the best PiUy from his Lordship’s 

Horee, the General ... ... 0 10 0 

13 — For tlie greatest, quantity of ground 

Trenched 20 inches deep .. ...100 

Do. second beet ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Do. third beet ... ... ...050 


14 — For the Farm having the best Fences 


all round it ... ... ... £2 0 2 

Do. second b^t ... ... ... 1 0 0 

Do. tliird best ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Do. fourth best ... ... ... 0 10 0 

15 — For a tillage Farm held by a farmer 

which with its Farm House, Offices, 
and Fences shall be best c;iltivated, 
and in best order ... ... 2 0 O' 

16 — For the neatest and best kept labourer’s 

Cottage with a Plot of Ground at- 
tached to it, not exceeding half an 
acre English ... ... ... 10 0- 


The following Premiums will be given to liorcl George Tenants by the Irish Peasantry 

Improvement Society for London. 


1 — For the best, neatest, and cleanest Cot- 

tage, built on one of the new Farms 
since September, 1843 ... ...£3 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 2 0 

Do. third best ... ... ... 1 10 

Do. fourth best ... ... ... 1 0 

2 — For the best Pig-stye, built since Sep- 

tember, 1843 ... ... '. 0 10 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 5 

3 — For the neatest and best Stable and 

Cow-house, built since Septeanber, 

1843 1 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 

Do. third best ... ... ... 0 5 

4— For tlie cleanest and best bed and bed- 

ding that has not receive a Premium 1 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 

Do. third best ... ... ... 3 ’7 

6 — For the best half-dozen pair of Socks 

mads on hie Lordship’s Estate ... 0 6 

Do. second best ... ... ..0 4 

Do. third best ... ... ..0 3 

Do. fourth best .... ... ... 0 2 

6— For tho best lialf-dozen pair of long 
Stockings made on his Lordship’s Es- 

0 10 

Do. second best ... ... ,,, q 6 

Do. third best ... ... 0 3 

Do. fourth best ... ... ... 0 2 

V— For the best Firkin or Crock of Butter 

made on his Lorrlship’s Estate ... 1 0 

Do. second best ... ... g jq 

Do. third best ... ... 0 5 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

■6 


0 

0 

5 

6 


0 

0 

0 


8 — For the best Web of doth o-f 14 yards, 

made on liis Lordship’s Estate ... £0 15 O 
Do. second best ... ... 0 10 0 

Do. third best ... ... ...050 

9 — For the best Web of White Flajmel of 

14 yards, made on his Lordship’s Es- 
tate ... ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Do. second best ... ... ... 0 10 0- 

Do. third best ... ... ... 0 5 0 

10 — For the best Web of Red Flannel of 

14 yards, made on his Lordship's Es- 
tate ... ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Do, second best ... ... ... 0 10 O' 

Do. third best ... ...- ... 0 50 

All Tenants wisliing to conteaid for any of the 
above Premiums, must ^ve notice in writing to Mr. 
Forster, to be lodged with Mr. Eoberteon the 
culturist, 14 days at least before the 1st of September ; 
no claim can or will otherwise be attended to. All 
Tenants intending to ckim for Fences, DraiTiing, 
lieaps of Compost, sowing Turnips, and otlier improve- 
ments on the Estate, must do tiliem under the direc- 
tion and instruction of Mr. Eobeirtson. 

. Tenant claiming a Cottage Preanium must have 
it finished as follows: — Tiie walls, inside and out, 
must be plastered and whitewashed, and remilar fun- 
nels for all the fire-places ; the front of the Cottage 
■to be paved and gravelled ; all Manure to be rmnoved 
a reasonable distance from the front of the house ; to- 
have an out-house for the cattle, whicli are, on no 
accojmt, to be kept inside of the djwelling-house. 

The folloimng exceptions sliall preclude the Tenants 
from receiving any of the foregoing Premiums; — Oon- 
L’fr*” , or 'being concerned in making, 

pjicit Malt or Wliieky ; convicted of being concerned 
m any broach of the Public Peace ; not paying up his 
Rent without the necessity of using compulsorr 
measures to do so. r j 
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1). — Contrast between Gweedobe Estate in 1838 and 1866. 


'The following Taper was sent by Colonel Dapping ( 
tientinel,” in a letter which appeared in 

State of Oweedore m the Year 1838. 

The roads and bridges in ^stence at this period few 
and soarcelj passable. 

No carts usefd. 

No ploughs used. 

The land held in common, or rundale. 


Oonstant quarrels and litigatkm as to trespass. 


No progress in agriculture. 


No post-oflice nearer than ton miles. 


A very primitdve com mill, neitlier capable of cleaning 
tlie com or of sifting laie meal and none superior 
to it •within thirty miles. 


No baker, nor bread sold within ten miles. 


No mai'ket for produce. 


Nothing like a shop in the distiiot. 


No medical man or dispensary within ten miles. 

No Protestant church, buiying-ground, or clergyman 
within ten miles. 


•Only three houses in which lime had in some measure 
been used in the building ; others all diy m.asonry, 
or stores laid in mud. 

No hay could he purchased nearer than •twelve 
miles. 

No inn, or decent liouse, in this part of the country 
in which a poreon could put up for the night. 


But little butter fit to eat, and in small crocks. 
Not a boat pier on tlie coast. 


Anchorage under Gola Island and in Gweedore Bay 
unkno^wn. 


No trade or liome manufacture. 


Rent irregularly paid, and difiicult to collect ; 
amounting to about £500. 

Arreoi-s upon properf.y, £1,000. 

The good-Trill or tenant-right received by those who 
sell their farms varies from fifteen to thirty years’ 
purclsase. 


6/ien Agent of the Estate) to the “ Londonderry 
that paper on 15th September, 1887. 

State of Gweedore in the Year 1866. 

Roads and bridges numerous, and in excellent con- 
dition. 

Thirty-four carta. 

Ten now in use. 

.Almost every tenant has his farm to himself. In 
1841-43 the estate was surveyed, valued, mapped, 
and tlie farms divided. 

Petty Sessions every fortnight, and vwy little busi- 


600 acres reclaimed since the land was divided into 
farms. Flax, turnip, clover, and grass seeds sown 
in small quantities. 

Three post-offloss, and a daily mail car, ui the Gwee- 
dore district. 

A first-rate com mill, with lain attached. This mill, 
which was completed the year of the famine, woriced 
then night and day and ground 688 tons of Indian 
Com. A saw mill also, and a flax mill, are now 
erected. 


An excellent baker, -whose sales amount to upwards 
of £200 annually. 

A large com store, at whicli more than 130 tons of 
oats were purchased last year for exportation, and 
to which eggs, hides, fish, butter, and kelp are 
brought in large quantities. 

An extensive shop, at wliich all necessaries can be 
pui-chased at a reasonable price. 

Dispensary, and weekly attendance of medical man. 

A schoolhouse, lice.nse<l for Divine service (congre- 
gation averaging 50 persons), a Protestant burying- 
ground, and a resident clergyman. 

More than 250 houses, in which more or less lime and 
•white-wash have been employed. 


Model farm at the Gweedore Hotel, producing from 
50 to 60 tons of hay. 

Gweedore Hotel (now greatly enlarged), much fre- 
quented by -tourists and anglers, and from which 
the mail car starts cveiy morning at ten a.m., and 
returns at three p.m. ■with the Dublin letters. 

Good market butter, put into wooden kegs and tubs. 

Qttay and landing-place at Bun beg for vessels of ISO 
tons. 

Vessels can now be chartereil for Bunbeg and Gwee- 
dore from any other pert, and the anchorage is 
properly buoyed. 

Kelp is shipped from Bunbeg. In 1854 Gweedore 
hand-knit socks and stockings were sold to the 
•amount of £600, and in 1855 to the amount of £SOO, 
during the Crimean War. 

Rent regularly paid. 


Arrears, £40. 

The amount given for the goodwill of a farm is upon 
the increase, the competition for land being very 
great. 

Number of cattle belonging to tenants, about 1,700 
head ; sheep, above 4.000 ; horses, about 300. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND, 


E. — Statejient as to Sales of Tenants’ Interests on Captain Hill’s Estates since 
1st Jamiary, 1882. 





AREA. 

RENT. 

||d 



No. of 
Tears' 
Pur- 



Towniand. 

Namo of Tenant 
(Vendor). 

Statute 

Measure 

Dish 

Griffith's 

Value- 




Date ot 
f^e ol the 

obtained 
for tne 

Obasrvationa. 



Measurej 

Rent. 

Rent. 




of the 
Rent- 


<1.1 

f2.7 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.1 

(9.) 

(10) 

(11.) 

02) 

(13.) 




A, R. P. 

A. li. P. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. li. 



£ s. <7. 



SI 

Magiirralosl;, . 

Jivmeii Doherty, . 

9 1 0 

- 

15 0 

2 2 0 

1 11 10 

1884 

Mar., 1906, 

Halt 
120 0 0 

137 

In all these caae» 
there is turbary 











100 0 0 


graaing. 

93 

HaEberae:aIlon, 

Ch, M'Bride, 

5 10 


10 0 

- 

0 8 5 


1903, 

42 0 0 

lOQ 

nearly. 


97 

Do., 

Paddy 21'Garvey, 

5 2 0 

- 

0 13 0 

- 

0 8 4 


May, 1906, 

120 0 0 

288 


203 

Magheraologber 

Reps, Dan M'Bride, 

8 0 0 

- 

15 0 

- 

0 7 0 


Jan., 1903, 

73 0 0 

208 


207 

Do,, 

Mulligan and 

.Sweeny. 

Grace M'Brido. . 

11 2 30 

- 

1 6 0 

- 

0 14 0 


May. 1906, 

160 0 0 

227,1 

No buildings. 

225 

Ardnagappery, 

119 

- 

0 15 0 

- 

0 7 9 


1902, 

30 0 0 

774 


235 

Do., 

John M'Colo, 

0 3 0 

• - 

- 

- 

0 6 2 


Aug., 1903, 

30 0 0 

116 


271 

Do,, 

Mickv Doogan 
(Andy). 

Belle Harley, 

2 3 28 

- 

- 

10 0 

0 15 0 



100 0 0 

133,', 


299 

Do., 

11 2 39 

- 

- 

0 30 0 

0 7 0 


Nov,, 1904, 

160 0 0 

428 


30G 

Do., 

James Boyle, 

4 0 18 

- 

0 10 0 

- 

0 8 6 


Jon, 19C6, 

70 0 0 

168 


323 

Ardnns, 

Nnnoy M'Bride, . 

15 0 0 

- 

0 10 0 

- 

0 2 5 


1902, 

25 0 0 

208 

Old woman tO’ 
have cottage and 
potato ground 

333 

Do:, 

Reps. Dan O'Don- 

9 0 0 

- 

- 

- 

0 10 6 


Dec., 1906, 

227 0 0 

432 

3S0 

Tot, 

"Wm. Gollngher, . 

6 0 0 

- 

0 13 4 

- 

0 9 6 


1900, 

50 0 0 

306 


SOI 

Qo!a, 

Snaan Gallagher, 

U 3 20 


1 10 0- 


0 17 0 


Sept., 1306, 

250 0 0 

294 

Sold in fourlots'at 
£46, £47, £63. and 
£95 respectively, 
the^ast amounts 

381a 

Bo Island, 

A. Rolxirlson, . 

- 

- 


- 

0 15 0 


1908, 

17 10 0 

234 

12U 

Lniraiaghniotc, 

Thos. O’Donnell,. 

2 2 0 

- 

0 15 0 

- 

0 11 2 


Nov., 1905, 

22 0 0 

40 


162 

Do., 

Hop. Simon Diver, 

undi 

vided 

10 0 

- 

0 13 0 


„ 1903, 

200 0 0 



162 

Do., 

Oliaa-Galhiglier,. 

°2“2’s2' 

U lj>0 

- 

- 

0 10 0 


Ang., 1905, 

90 0 0 

180 


163 

Do., 

James Boyle, 

2 2 16 

- 

- 

- 

0 10 6 


May. 1900, 

30 0 0 

57 


1G7 

Strakceiiagi!, . 

Thos. Coll, 

6 3 10 

- 

- 

- 

0 2 10 


1903, 

35 0 0 

247 


173 

Do., 

Jack O’DouneU, . 

shai e of 

portion 


Otlier 

Us. 

13 6 


1902, 

100 0 0 

npflHy 


507 

Stramartin, 

Jaa. Gillcspio, . 

unasoer 


about 1 

rood. 

0 10 


1896, 

10 0 0 

200 


603 

Do., 

Bev,.Ta3.MaeFnd- 

4 1 33 

- 

10 0 

0 15 9 

0 9 6 


- 

115 0 0 

147 

Sold at old rent 













0 ? present rent 

569 

Meenanillci', • 

tVid. Grace M'Gee, 

2 1 21 


- 

- 

0 2 8 


1906, 

24 0 0 

1731 


576 

Do., 

Paddy Gallagher, 

It 2 25 

- 

- 

- 

0 2 


1!05, 

50 0 0 

162 


637 

Mcendotry- 

gnmph- 

Win. Ooll. 

1 333 

- 

0 15 0 

- 

2 9 0 


1904. 

80 0 0 

nea^y 

Gi^d house on 

612a 

Do,, 

James Coll, 

- 

17 0 0 

- 

- 

10 0 


1899, 

50 0 0 

50 . 


6125 

Do. 

Patrick O'Donnell 


17 0 0 

- 

~ 

10 0 



SO 0 0 

59 


612e 

Do.. 

Micky Doopan, . 

- 

17 0 0 

- 


10 0 



60 0 0 

50 


U2d 

Do.. 

MaryDnogAn. ■ 


17 0 0 


- 

16 0 



50 0 0 

50 


728 

Oaii'iok Boyle,- 

John M'Bride, 

4 128 

- 


- 

0 14 6 


1902, 

79 0 0 



800 

Camok Ooyle, . 

Rep. Frank Cur- 

3 0 20 

- 

- 

- 

0 10 6 

• 

1906, 

96 0 0 

175 

neaa'ly 


821 

Oorveen, 

Rep. Fanny Ooll, 

5 3 20 

- 

10 0 


18 9 


1903, 

120 0 0 

84lf 



Average PrlcOi £158.i. 


Z’d Oclobfr, IM6. 


H. IRVINE, AQtni. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Documents put in by Mr. Michael Harbhn, in. connection with the evidence given by him 
before the Commission. 


TYPICAL FAMILY BUDGETS. 


No. 1. 

Number in. family, 10. 

Arable land held, 4 acres ; rent, £2 16s. 6d. 


No. 2. 

Number in family, 8. 

Arable land held, 4 acres ; rent, £3 15s. ( 


Value of Produce — 
Potatoes, 1 acre, . 
Turnips, 1 rood, . 
Oats, 2 acres 3 roods, 
Profit from stock. 


10 0 
10 15 0 
2 10 0 


Value of Produce — 
Potatoes, 1 acre, 
Oats, 2 acres, 
Pasture, 1 acre, . 
Profit from stock. 


0 0 
0 0 


Expenditure — 

1. Rent,, 

2. Food for one week— 

6 ozs. of tea at 2d., . 

10 lbs. of sugar at 2d., 

2 sts. flour at Is. bd., . 

9 sts. of Indian meal at lOd., 
Sundries, .... 


7 6 

1 6 


14 8 

Total for year, . . 38 2 

3. Clothing and boots for ten persons, 14 0 
Total expenditure, . £54 19 


Deficit to be derived from other sources, £36 14 2 


2. Food for one week — 

s. d. 

5 ozs. of tea at 2d., . . 0 10 

8 lbs. of sugar at 2d., . .14 

2 sts. of flour at Is. 6d., . 3 0 

6 sts. of Indian meal at lOd., 5 0 

Sundries, . . . .16 

11 8 

Total for year, . . 30 

3. Clothing and boots for eight persons, 11 

Total expenditure, . £45 

Deficit to be derived from other sources, £25 


6 8 
0 0 
1 8 
1 8 


APPENDIX V. 


Statement put in b}’’ the Seei'etary to the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, in connection 
with the Evidence given before the Commission by the Right Rev. Monsignor M‘Glvnn. 
(Que.stions 10404-12.) 


Townawillt Estate. 

Area : 1,900 acres lowlands ; .about 6,000 'acres of 
moimtain. Number of tenants, 163. Valuation of 
lowlands, £596 13.^. 

Annual rental, £491 16«. Id. 

Average annual rent collected during the three years 
preceding sale ; £377. 

Net rent during same period : £230. 

Outgoings consisted mainly of tithe rent charges, 
income tax, rates and taxes and tigency expenses. 

The sale of the estate was completed in 1898 for 
£7,100, being fourteen-and-a-half years’ purchase of 
the nominal rental 

The purchase money was- advanced hy .the Land 
Oommission in the form of Guaranteed Land Stock, 
part being retained .as a guarantee deposit (bearing 
interest at the rate of 2^ per cent.) ; the 

balance was scld at a pretnium. When all 

charges were paid there remained to the credit 
of the estate £4,230 cash, and £1,933 Guaranteed 
Land Stock. This stock is stil'l retained and yields 
a net annual income (free of income tax) of £50 Ss. 
The cash was invested in the following stocks : — 

Dublin, Wicklow and Western Railway 4i per cent. 
Debenture Stock, £200. 

Cork and Macroom 4 per cent. Debenture Stock, 

£ 1 , 000 . 


Donegal 'Railway 6 per cent. Debenture Stock, £207. 

Great Souithem and Western Railway 4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock, £132. 

Cork and Bandon 4 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
£1,687. 

Infoimation is not available as to the price paid 
for each of these stocks, but it is obvious that they were 
bought at a considerable premium, and that the 
average rate of interest obtained was very little over 
3 per cent. 

To the annual income obtained from stock, there 
must be added £5 in respect of a fishing rent which was 
not sold witli the land, and £3 ISs. Townawilly 
School faa'in rent, tlie latter of which was non-produc- 
tive prior to the sale. 

In connection witli the sum of £597 12s. Od. paid to 
the Donegal Roman Catholic Board during the seven 
years prior to the completion of the sale, it should be 
observed that durii^ tliat period a sum of 
£147 8s. lOd. was expended on a “ Tenantry iSchool,” 
while no suoli expenditure was incuired in the period 
following tlie completion of the sale. Consequently, to 
institute an exact comparison between the ante-sale 
and the post-sale periods, tlie sum of £597 12s. Od. 
should be increased by half the Tenanti-y School 
expeaidituTC, and the result, viz., £671 6s. Sd. ■will re- 
present tho total educational expendituie in the former 
period, as against £730 in the latter. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Document put in by the Right Rev. Moasignor M'Glynn in connection with the Evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 

Statement showing the Area, Population, and Valuation of Districts in the Stbanoelar Union which 
the Sthanorlar Rural District Council consider should be Scheduled as “ Congested.” 
















lost Census 


the Population. 



A. H. P. 


£ s. d. 

£ s, d, 

Convoy, . 

Stralongloi'd, 

756 1 20 

117 

133 5 0 

12 9 


Menbaboy, 

901 3 i 

163 

254 0 0 

1 11 1 


Drumkeon, 

558 2 21 

128 

219 10 0 

1 14 3 


UuUagktin, . . 

218 3 7 

30 

68 18 0 

2 5 9 


Breen. . 

114 2 20 

12 

20 15 0 

1 14 7 




450 

696 8 0 

1 10 11 


Omitting HuUagbfln, 

- 

420 

627 10 0 

1 9 lOj 

STIiAKOHLAlt, 

Meenbane, 

789 2 12 

102 

83 10 0 

0 16 4 


Aleenanilta, . 

257 1 16 

15 

23 17 0 

1 11 9 


Meenagrave, . . 

354 0 14 

40 

40 5 0 

1 0 1 


Liskerron, . . 

7U 3 10 

79 

160 5 0 

2 0 7 


Meonavoy, 

537 3 20 

153 

256 5 0 

1 13 5 




389 

564 2 0 

1 8 4 

Knock, 

Covgary, . 

311 1 0 

62 

108 0 0 

1 14 10 


Corrtvfrin, . . 

781 1 39 

55 

118 [5 0 

2 8 0 


Dreenan, . . 

295 1 17 

70 

250 5 0 

3 11 6 


Glencomt, 

169 2 0 

30 

80 0 0 

2 13 4 


Kinletter, . 

828 I 27 

85 

128 2 0 

1 10 1 


Knock, . . , 

280 3 4 

67 

149 5 0 

2 12 4 


Narenny, , . 

340 3 10 

81 

326 2 0 

4 0 6 


Scssiagh O’Neill. . 

223 0 15 

30 

114 16 0 

3 16 6 


Teeveologhoge, . . 

1,511 3 32 

66 

99 5 0 

1 10 0 


Truske, . 

1,319 3 37 

116 

111 0 0 

0 19 1 




652 

1,484 19 0 

2 5 6 

Oleneblt, 

Corlsa, . . . 

477 2 29 

85 

68 7 0 

1 18 4 


Oorradooey, 

888 2 37 

49 

99 0 0 

2 0 4 


Cronolaghy, , 

1,221 3 13 

94 

93 5 0 

0 19 10 


Lism-ullydufl, 

777 8 20 

96 

128 7 0 

16 8 


Ueenagoland, . , 

1,147 2 32 

56 

61 17 0 

1 2 1 


Meenabinnis, , . 

247 3 5 

60 

82 15 0 

1 13 1 


Meenreagh. 

1,738 0 39 

150 

90 5 0 

0 12 0 


Owengadragh, . . 

460 2 17 

26 

31 0 0 

1 3 10 


RuBhybiU, 

207 3 34 

49 

73 5 0 

19 9 


Sallywood, 

391 0 34 

42 

55 10 0 

1 6 6 


Cornabrogue, 

132 1 30 

13 

29 18 0 

2 6 0 


Gortabork, . . 

286 2 0 

54 

69 10 0 

15 6 


Ballyaxt Mountain, . 

453 0 5 

35 

49 7 0 

1 8 2 




749 

922 6 0 

1 4 7 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Letter put in by the Secretary of the Irish Land Commission in connection with the evidence 
given before the Commission by the Rev, S, H, Orr (Questions 9179-89). 


Irish Land Commission, 

Dublin, Itli Jaimai'y, 1907. 

SiE, — My attention Iiaving been called by you to 
the evidence of the Rev. S. H. Orr before Royal 
Commission on Congestion in Ireland on the 13th 
October last, Tvith reference to the sale of the Maghery 
Grlebe lands, Co. Donegal, by the Oonuniseioners of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland, and as in eeveaml 
instances the statements apparently were made under 
a misapprehension of the circumstances and facts, I 
will be obliged if you will be so good ^ to submit 
the following statement to your Oomraissionei's : — 

Question 9183. — ^How was it tlrat a public body 
like the Church Commissioners did not proceed at 
once to improve the estate when they got it? — 
The Ghuirch Commissioners would not bother their 
heads about that. 

The reply to this question should have been tliat 
the function of the Church Temporaliti^ Commis- 
sioners under .the Church Act of 1869 was, to reali^ 
by sale and convert into money all property vested in 
them by tiiat Act. The Church Act confeaned no 
power, land provided no funds for the improvement 
of Glebe lands or otlier Chuicli estates pending sale. 

Question 9185. — But with regard to the manage- 
ment of the estate by the Church Commissioners, 
you say they did not remedy the state of matters 
they found of rundale ? — As soon as they got hold 
of the land, I think, they offered it to the tenants 
at a price. With ref erence to the Maghery Church 
lands the tenants were unable to buy, another 
man — a merchant, I understand — came in and 
bought the whole thing. 

Pursuant to Section 34 (S) of the Church Act, 
1869, the Commissioners were bound before tliey sold 
any land to the public to give to each teaiant of Ismd 
held under- them the pre-emption right of purcliasdng 
the fee-simple of such lamd. 

Suchl pre-emption offers were made to each of the 
Magheiry Glebe tenants. 

Nine of them accepted and purdi'ased their holdings 
for ; nine others accept<^ and purohased partly 
for cash and partly on credit secured by mortgages 
to the Church Commissioners, of which the mortgage 
debts in eight cases have been paid off, and one 
holding is still subject to half-yearly instalments of 
12s. 4a. to pay ofl the balance of debt outstanding. 


The remaining holdings on this property, twenty- 
nine in number, were conveyed at tihe request of the 
tenants to Mr. James Sweeny, subject to the tenancies. 
The consideration money was paid in cash by Mr. 
Jcames Sweeny 'to the Church Coimni^ioners. These 
transactions took place and were completed more than 
thirty years ago. 

Question 9186. — Is it no longer .their pro- 
perty then ? — Excuse me, and I will give you 
the history of it. He bought the whole thing at 
a price. Immediately tliat merchant got it he 
doubled the rent. Where a man paid five shil- 
- lings he paid ten shillings. After an interval 
of a considerable time, ihat man sold again to the 
Church Commissioners, and the Church Commis- 
sioners re-sold to the tenants, and now they are 
all paying into the Church Commissioners. They 
have to pay so many years, and when they have 
that paid the land is their own. 

The statement in the latter part of the reply to this 
question is based on evident misapprehension. 

The Chnroh Commissioners had no power to re- 
purchase lands previously sold by them under tbe 
Church Act. The Land Commission as successors of 
the Church Commissioners, lare not in receipt of 
payments from their properly, save in the one case 
above-mentioned where the dnrtalment is 12s. 4d. 

With r^.ard to the above, and some of the subse- 
quent discussion which ensued in the examination of 
the witness referred to, on the subject of the sales 
of Glebe lauds by -the Ohuroh Commissioners, it might 
be well to refer your Commissioners to the Einal 
Report of the Church Temporalities Commissionei-s 
for the period 1869 to 1880, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament (C. 2773), where, at page 15, 
&c., these Commissioners have fully explained their 
procedure for the sale of Glebe lands to the occupy- 
ing tenants and others. 


I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient ServMit, 

J. H. HBANKS. 


The Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Congestion 
in Ireland. 


2K2 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Document put in by Major Hamilton in connection witii the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 


Statement as to Sales op Tenant's’ Interests on his Estate since 1st January, 1882. 



Docujient put in by Mr. Pearson in connection with the Evidence given by him before the Com.mission. 


Statement as to Property of George Bustard, Esq., in Owner’s hands (commonly known as Brenter). 
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APPENDIX X. 


Note of Interview with Deputation or Fishermen from Newbridge, County Donegax. 


At tlie Lough Swilly Hotel, Buucrana — Monday, October 8th, 1906. 


On Monday, October Stli, 1906, subsequent to the 
public sitting of the Commission in St. Mary’s Hall, 
Buncrana, a deputation of fishermen from Newbridge, 
County Donegal, waited on the members of the Com- 
mission in the Lough Swilly Hotel, Buncrana. Those 
present included the members of the Commission who 
had taken part in the sitting earlier in the day. Rev. 
\V. S. Green, and the Secretary to the Commission. 

Mr. Denny, in introducing the deputation said: — 
I am a pensioner from the Navy. I was in the Navy 
all my life. My father was a fisherman. I still have 
an inclination for the fishing industry. The late 
Earl of Leitrim was a naval officer whom I knew 
intimately in the service. I told him I would be 
anxious to get a fishing boat. There was a man 
named Thomas Caulfield, from Howth, who had a 
fishing smack there, and fishing in the sea as far as 
Tory Island — in three months he realised £300 and 
paid all the expenses of his crew. I kept the fishing 
record of all classes that fished. The Earl of Leitrim 
and Cardinal Logue took up the matter and erected 
the pier at Downing’s Bay. There was also a Scotch 
boat thei’e fishing. The Scotch boat was not so suc- 
cessful as the Dublin man, who had spent two seasons 
before on the Donegal coast, and knew where the 
best catelies were. I thought I could not do better 
than get a boat and train my sons to fish. Unfor- 
tunatdy, at that time Sir Thomas Brady had pro- 
posed to erect a harbour at the central part of the 
west of the Swilly, and the late Mr. Hart, County 
Surveyor, and the late Mr, Thomas Batt, of Rath- 
muUan House, had got a grant of £1,000 from the 
Grand Jury, as far as my information goes 

Mr. Brxce. — What year was this? — Twenty-seven 
years ago. There was a fishery inquiry held, and I 
was suddenly called on by Mr. Hart to give evidence 
on behalf of the fishermen of the Swilly, provided my 
di's'isional officer had no objection. He said we could 
not interfere with those matters, and, therefore, as 
he objected I could not go to give evidence ; but some 
of our fishermen did give information, and Sir 
Thomas Brady gave them a very fair chance, and 
asked them on their oath was tirere not a better place, 
a more suitable place, up the Lough. The place Sir 
Thomas referred to was Lehardan or Newbridge. It 
is a natural enclosure formed with rocks and almost 
filled with shingle, provided you close up a passage 
whose narrowest part is 174 feet. This will form a 
harbour that will protect the fishing boats. The rea- 
son this breakwater is required I will explain. Mr. 
Wyndham, when he was Chief Secretary, saw thfi 
place and sent an engineer, Mr. Powell, who told 
me he approved of it. The late Mr. Doherty, ji.p., 
I believe, in the presence of about 150 people, said 
he had a promise of a grant of £1,500 : but at the 
time Mr. Doherty made the remark the fishermen 
and local people were a little excited, and I could not 
swear that he said that, but there are a lot of 
people who say they would swear he said it. There 
was a letter written by the late Mr. Batt, of Rath- 
mullan House, and also by General Montgomery, re- 
questing that this work should be done, and the reply 
was that as soon as there was a grant availablei from 
the marine works it would be done. That letter was 
foi-warded to Mr. T. P. Curran, st.p., and it never 
was returned. I entered the service at the age of 
fifteen and I am now sixty-four, and as far as my 
experience goes, I think our people on the Donegal 
coast, even as far round as Teelin, if they got pro- 
perly into the line of fishing and got a little capital, 
would get along very well. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not quite understand 
where this harbour is that you say the money was 
promised for 1 — At Newbridge ; and there are 35 regis- 
tered fishing boats within ono and a half miles of 
the place. 


The Chairman. — I understand what you want is a 
better harbour at Newbridge ? — We want a new break- 
water. The narrowest part is 174 feet in width. 

A breakwater which will make a better harbour ? — 
Yes ; that is the only thing we want. 

Sir Fbascis Mowatt. — ^IVhereabouts is this on the 
map? — (Mr. Kelly, one of the fishermen, indicates). 

It is open to the north? — (Mr. Kelly). — Tes, to 
Mulroy rocks and Ball rooks. It is wanted there. 

What sort of a place is Portbane ? — That is to the 
north side of Dunree lighthouse. 

Is that in deep water? — It would be hard to make 
a good harbour there. There is a bad bar outside ; 
but to the south of that there could be a good harbour 
made, south of Dunaff. 

Sir John Colomb. — Do you all come from New- 
bridge? — Yes. There are 105 families living in the 
locality within about half a mile. 

Most Rev. Dr. CDonnhix. — I f Mr. Green would 
first describe the breakwater which they require to 
make a land-locked harbour, the fishermen would do 
the rest. 

Mr. Green. — There is a very rocky creek there, and 
the sea comes in from the north, unopposed, and 
sweeps the whole thing, so that in bad weather no 
boats can live in it. Now the idea is that this 
island of rock should be connected with the mainland 
by a breakwater. Then the place inside wants a 
great deal of scouring out before it is a proper place 
to bring boats ; but undoubtedly the breakwater would 
make it a harbour, and it is not a harbour now. 

Mr. Denny. — Tlie late Rev. Mr. Batt gave me a 
ood boat very cheap, and I fitted her up and fixed 
er there, and lost her there. 

The Chairman. — You seem to think that this side 
(indxcfltes west side of the Lough on map) would be 
the better side to have a harbour? — (Mr. Denny ). — 
Yes. 

Why do you think it would be the better side — you 
have not got a railway on that side? — No. We get 
our fish to RathmuUan, and can send them across to 
Fahan, and so away to Derry, Liverpool, or any- 
where else. 

Is that salt fish ? — No, fresh fish. 

Can you land fresh fish at Newbridge and send 
them by road to Rathraullar and then across to the 
railway and get them to market fresh enough to sell 1 
— Yes. They will take them to RathmuUan from this 
place in an hour’s time. 

What sized boats could you get into Newbridge if 
the breakwater were made ? — We could get boats in 
that would draw 9 feet. 

Up to 50 tons? — Yes, much larger; the largest 
boats that they have in Scotland. We could keep 
200 boats there. 

What do you do with your boats now ? — (Jlr. Fury). 
— We must haul up our boats every night. 

Have any of you got any land ? — Some of us have 
tlie name — about 2 acres or acres ; just a shelter. 

If you had big boats would you be willing to go 
oS fisliing to Scotland and all the other places? — 
Yes ; I fished twenty years in Scotland when I was 
young. 

Do you really think you wcmld go off to Scotland 
and fish in all these places if you h<ad big boats ? Yes, 

1 would. 

Why is it that those up higher here will not do it : 
have not the Congested Districts Board given some 
big boats that they made no use of, and they have 
had to take away ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They have no shelter 
there? — (Mr. Fury). — There are three boats there. 

Mr. Kelly. — They would have no call to go to Scot- 
land or anywhere else. They could earn a good living * 
at home. 
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The Chairman.— What they say is this : you vrill 
never be able to earn if you only fish off your own 
coast for a month or two. You will never be able, 
under that system, to pay for those big boats. They 
are very expensive. If you have a boat which costs 
from £500 to £1,000 you must go everywhere. If 
you had a big boat do you really think you would go 
everywhere? — (Mr. Kelly). — I do not think there 
would be any call for these big fishing boats. 
Medium-sized boats would suit us just as well as 
boats of that quality. A £100 boat is big enough 
for us for fishing in Lough Swilly and Downing’s 
Bay, and all round about. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — A £100 boat would be about 
11 tons ? — Yes, about 11 tons. 

When would the spring herring fishing begin ? — The 
1st of May. 

You would be lying up until May? — No. We 
would be trawling from the 1st of March to May. 

What fish would you be after ? — Plaice, turbot, and 
sole. 

Mr. Green. — This man has a boat at present from 
the Congested Districts Board, and uses it in this 
way. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— From March to May you 
would be trawling ?— (Mr. Kelly).— Y qs. Prom the 
1st of May I went to Downing’s Bay or fished from 
Lough Swilly, but Downing’s Bay is the furthest out 
for a small fi.shing boat. 

You would be fishing for herrings ? — Yes, until the 
1st of June. Then we start trawling, and trawl 
again until the autumn fishing would begin. 

Sir John Colomb. — When is that? — The autumn 
fishing is now on. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— You would begin in the- 
autumn to fish for herrings again ? — Yes, 

That goes on until when ?— I fish until the lltJi of 
November. 


Mr. Sutherland. — Would all the fishing in Lough 
Swilly benefit by this harbour? — (Mr. Kelly). — It 
would all benefit by this harbour on the west side of 
the Lough. 

On which side of the Lough is there more fishing * 
— On the west side there is three or four times as. 
much fishing as on the east. 

The Chairman. — Do you think you would get on 
better doing what you have told us, trawling and 
herring fishing, than if you had big boats and went 
away as the Scotch people do? — This is a steadier 
thing ; it is surer for a reasonable living. 

Mr. Denny. — It is more certain. If a poor man 
has no capital and has a Congested Districts Board 
boat he must throw her up if he has any bad luck 
and makes no money. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — You said you made £60 ? — 
(Mr. Kelly). — Yes. 

And then you said you made £20 since ? — Yes. 

That was the boat, and not the men separately — so 
that the three men made £80? — Yes. We expect we 
would make the £100. 

Do you ever get any cod ? — Yes ; one at a time. 

Do you always get sale for them ? — Yes. The only 
thing we cannot get sale for is ray. 

Do you get any big ones ? — We don’t get very big 
ones. We get them 18 inches and 15 inches. I have 
seen one nearly as big as that table (indicates). 

Sir John Colomb. — Tell me ; in your herring boat 
what is the usual time to be away from home in the 
herring season : how long are you actually at sea 
without coming ashore again ? — I have only this boat 
three years last June, and I never was away in her 
yet. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — You came back at nisht ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Fury. — Some time during the day. 


Wliei-e is the mackerel fishing all that time? 

There is very little mackerel fishing on this coast. 

Mr. Denjiiy.— There is plenty of mackerel if we had 
the proper gear. 

Sir John Colomb. — Between November and the 1st 

of March what would you be doing ? — (Mr. Kelly). 

We have small boats — skiffs — 24 feet, and we go fish- 
ing with lines for haddock and cod, 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you sell those?— 
In tills town ; and we send them to Derry. 

The Chairman.— The big boat, the 11-ton boat, 
would be used trawling and herring fishing from the 
1st of March to the end of November ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Have you ever formed any esti- 
mate of liow much you get in the course of the year— 
of course it varies? — No, I have not; but from the 
13th of May to the 13th of August I have earned 
£60 in the boat I have. I am sure I have made over 
£20 since. 


Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say you made 
£60, was it yourself or the boat ?— Just the boat. 

How many men ? — Three men of a crew. 

That is £20 apiece. What sort of expense did you 
have to go to ? — We would be at about £5 expense 
altogetlier, for my paying for the boat. 

Mr. Sutherland. — This is the line fishing, of course 
—tins is not the herring fishing?— Then I had to pay 
for the boat as well. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is the furthest fisMng 
irom shore during that time? — Not very far. The 
furthest to sea we went is as low as Swilly rock. 

How. far out from the land is your fishing ?— (Mr 
Dermi/).— About three miles. (Mr. Kelly, ildicatinq 
on map).— From that point to here is as good fishinsr 
as you can get. ® ® 

Were you ever ten miles off from land ?— Yes, but 
not in these small boats. 


The Chairman,- Have they any boats in Rath- 
mullan? — (Mi, Denvy), — Yes, a few. 


Sir John Colomb. — Can you sell conger and ray 
when you catch them ?— Not in these parts. 

Does anybody send conger and ray from this district 
to Liverpool? — No. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — We have been told that 
when boats are delayed they cannot sell their fish 
and have to throw them away. How long after her- 
riiigs are caught can you seU them ?— (Mr. Fury).— 
We could sell them the day after. 

. Could you sell tliem for curing the day after?— We 
could. 


Sir John Colomb. — Don’t you shoot your herring 
nets at night. You have told us from the 1st of 
May to June* you are herring fishing ?- -Yes ; if we 
had boats for that purpose ; but I have got this 
boat that is fit only for trawling. 

Do you use it for herring fishing? — I did use it 
for herring fishing, but it was a failure at the time 
in tlie Lough, and I did not use it since. 

When you were using it for herring fishing how 
long were you away from home? — I was three days 
and two niglits. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, — Are you the only man 
with a big boat at Newbridge ? — That is all ; the rest 
have all small boats. 

If a breakwater were made there would be several 
large ones ? — There would be several large ones. 

How many yawls are there altogether ? — (Mr. 
Denny). — There are twenty-five on the register. That 
covers a distance of two miles from Newbridge. They 
could not land at any other place except at high 
water. 

Do the men ever hope to get big boats and go oft 
to Scotland and fish?— (Mr. Kelly).— li the fish fail 
in Ireland. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — About when do you say 
you would start the spring fishing? — About the 8th 
of March. 

What fishing would that be for ? — Trawling for- 
plaice, turbot, and sole. 

That would go on until when ? — Until the latter end 
of June. 

What is the next tiling your boat would be doing ? — 
We fish further up the Lough and get the plaice, 
sole, and turbot. 

From March to the end of June you are trawling f 
— From March to the end of November is my time for 
trawling. This is a different place. 

Mr. Fury. — Of course men in small boats fish dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. Bryce. — Tour boat is too small to go out far 
into the open water ?— (Mr. Kelly).— Yee, when the 
sea is heavy. 

It is a full-decked boat? — Yes, it is a full-decked' 
boat of 11 tons, but it is not big enough to go out 
into the open sea. 

But still you can run round into Downing's Bay? — 
Yes, quite safely. 

Sir John Colomb. — In the three years, what have- 
you made by herrings ? — I could make nothing by her- 
rings in this boat. 
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Have you got herring nets? — Yes; they are left 
fcy, waiting for the herring to freqioent the Lough ; 
but I have found out that I can make very fair 
wages at trawling. 

So you don’t want to do anything else ? — I am doing 
very well at what I am at. 

Sir Peastcis Mowatt. — I t is moie constant, too ? — 
Any day there is a nice breeze. 

But as far as the fish go ? — As far as the fish go, I 
can make a level day’s wages. 

Mr. StJTHEELAND. — Have you a man in Derry to 
whom you send the fish for sale ? — Yes. 

He sells them by commission? — I don’t know how 
he sells them. He has a stand in the fish market. 

Sir Feancis Mowatt. — ^D oes he buy them from you 
or hawk them for you ? — He buys them from me and 
sends me my money once a week. All I am getting 
for my plaice is Is. bd. a stone. 


The Chaiemax. — What you really want is a break- 
water at Newbridge — that is what you have come here 
to ask for to-day? — (Mr. Fwy). — Yes. 

There is nothing else you want ? — There is nothing 
particular else. 

If you got that, would other people apply for 
boats ? — Yes. 

At present you are quite content with the facilities 
the Congested Districts Board give you for getting 
boats. You have never any trouble in getting boats' 
from them ? — Not as long as you can get substantial 
bail. You must have somebody in the district. We 
got all gfar at the time the herring fishing was de- 
veloped. 

Do you make your living entirely by fishing? — I 
may say so. 


After fui-ther conversation between individual mem- 
bers of the deputation and members of the Commis- 
sion, the fishermen withdrew. 


APPENDIX XI. 


NOTE BY SECRETARY AS TO LIMITATIO*NS ON ROAD-MAKING POWERS OF COUNTY 
AND DISTRICT COUNCILS AND EXPENDITURE ON ROADS. 


Several witnesses during the sittings in Counly 
Donegal refeiTed in their evidence to the necessity 
for spending more money on roads; and stated that 
the powem of the -County Council and of the Rural 
District Councils in this respect were hampered by 
the limits imposed under the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Act, 1898. As there seems to be some mis- 
understanding on the point, it may be useful to state 
the facts. 

Section 27 of the Act, which transferred to the 
District Council of every county distriot the business 
•of any baronial presentment s^sdons 'as iar as re- 
spects their district, provided in subjection 2 that: — 


(2.) A County Council shall not, without the con- 
sent cf the Local Government Board, approve of any 
expenditure on roads propcaed by tbo Council of any 
rural district, which will cause the expenditure on 
the roads of the district to exceed by one-fourth tlie 
amount certified by that Board to have been the aver- 
age expenditure thereon during the three years next 
before the passing of this Act, and the Board may, as 
respects each Council, consent eitlier for a particular 
read or particular year, or generally, and in the latter 
case may fix a new limit under this section. 


The Local Government Board, by certificate dated 
the 6th July, 1899, ceitdfied the amounte entered in 
-column 3 of the tabular statejnent printed on the next 
page to have been the average expenditure on roads 
in the several rural districts in Donegal during the 
three years next before the passing of the Local 
•Government (Ii-eland) Act, 1898. 

The yearly limit of expenditure under Section 27 


(2) is shown on p. 252 in column 4 ; coluinns 5-11 show 
the actual sum expended m each year since the pass- 
ing of the Act. It appears from columns 12 aaid 13 
that the Council in only one rural district (Dun- 
fanaghy) applied to have this limit extended for one 
year; the application was granted, but the money 
spent in that year did not exceed the statutory limit. 


The following extract from the I.oeal Governmaiit (Procedure of Councils) Order, 1899 as amended may 
be of interest in this connection : — 


15. — (1.) The county surveyor shall add to his re- 
port made to each district council at a quarterly meet- 
ing held not later than the thii-ty-first day of 
Januai-y in each year or such other date as tlie Local 
Government may in any case sancti-on an estimate of 
the road expenditure for the ne«t financial year, that 
is to say, of the amount which wdll be required during 
that year for the maintenance of tlie i-oads in the dis- 
trict 'in good condition and repair, including any 
amount to be levied off the district in respect of main 
roads * or in respect of any road, the cost of which 
is levied paidly off any other district. 

(2.) The Rural District Council shall, at the said 
quarterly meeting, consider such estimate and cause 
their own estimate of such current road expenditure 
to be made out and submitted to the County Council 
within seven days after the date of the said meeting. 


by rile county surveyor of cari’ying into effect such 
proposals with the e^imate so submitted by the Rural 
District Council, with the obj,ect of ascertaining that 
the approval of such proposals will not, having regard 
to tlie estimate, cause any excess of expenditure on 
roads above the limit 'allowed by Section 27 of the 
Act. 

(4.) The County Council, before approving a pi-o- 
posal by the Rural District Council for any new road, 
shall be satisfied by the ceartificate of tlie county 
surveyor that the climate submitted by the Rurel 
District Council is leasonably sufficient to maintain 
■Idle roads in tlie district in go^ condition and repair, 
and that the probable cost ^ such new road will not, 
when added to the cost of the said maintenance, cau^ 
any excess of expenditure coi roads above the limit 
•allowed by Section 27 of the Act. 


(3.) The County Council, before approving any . (5.) For the purpt^ of this article, a new road 

proposals made in respect of roads by a Rural Dis- includes any new bndge, pip«, arch, gullet, fence, 

trict Council, shall compare tiie cost as estimated railing, or wall forming part of a road. 

•Sect. 8 (1.) of the Act provides that one-half of the expenses of the maintenance of any main roati shall be levied off the 
administrative county, and the other half off the county district:! In which the road is situate. Sccietart/. 
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APPENDIX XII. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT-CO. DONEGAL. 


A.— PREFATORY NOTE BY THE SECRETARY. 


Before the Commission sat in Donegal to take evi- 
dence certain special statistics were, at the requ^t 
of the Commissioners, prepared by the Commissioner of 
Valuation, the Registrar-General, and the Department 
of Agriculture (see pp. 257-85), and certain returns 
were furnished by the Congest^ Districts Board and 
the Local Government Board. Other information 
about County Donegal was available in different pub- 
lications, e.g., in the County Donegal Census Book, 
the Agricultural Statistics, the Annual Reports of the 


Irish Land Commission, the Estates Commissioners,, 
and the Congested Districts Board, &c. This infor- 
mation has now been added to and collated, and ex- 
planatory notes have been added where necessary, 
with the view of foming a Statistical Abstract of the 
chief points of interest in County Donegal connected 
with the inquiry of the Commission. Similar 
Abstracts will be prepared for each county, part of 
which is scheduled as congested. 


B.— GENERAL STATISTICAL INFORMATION TAKEN FROM THE CENSUS REPORT, 1901. 

COUNTY DONEGAL BOOK [Cd. 1123— III., 1902,, pp. vii. and viii.] 

The County of Donegal covers an area of 1,197,153 statute acres, or 6-7 per cent, of the total area of 
the counti'y. 

Tlie number of persons in the County Donegal according to the Census of 1881, was 206,035 : in 1891. 
185,635 ; and in 1901, 173,722 (86,444 liales and 37,278 Females), or 6'4 per cent, less than in 1891. 

Tho number of distinct Families in the County was 35,092, the average number of persons in a family 
being tlius 4‘9 ; and the number of Inliabited Houses was 34,736, showing an average of 5'0 persons to each 
house. 

The following Statement shows, by Urban and Rural Districts, as constituted under the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898, the number of per.sons in 1891 and 1901, and the increase or decrease during 
the decade : — 


Population. ( Decrease between 1891 and 1901. 



From the foregoing Statement it will be observed that there were increases in Letterkenny Urban and 
Dunfanaghy Rural of 2-2 and 0-7 per cent, respectively, and decreases in aU the other Countv Districts 
The highest per-centage of decrease took place in Londonderry No. 2 Rural and Donegal Rural viz. 11-7 
and 10'5 respectively; and the lowest in Glenties Rural and Inishowen Rural, viz., 3-0 and 5 ‘0 respec- 
tively. ■ , ^ 

Towns having, in 1901, a population of 2,000'and upwards are classified as Civic Areas. 

2 L 
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The Coujity ccntr-ins two such Areas, viz. Lctterkeimy and BaUvshannon. In 1891 the pouulation of 
these Areas araour.ted to 4,791 ; in 1901 it was 4,729, showing a decrease of 62 persons, or 1-3 per cent • 
in the Rural portions of the County the decrease was 6'6 per cent. ^ ' ’ 


The following statement shows the Educational status of the Inlisbitauts of the County of Donegal 
m 1891 and 1901, in so far as relates to the degrees of elementary education relative to which inauirv 
was made on the Census Forms. ^ ■' 


Deokees op Eiemeniaiiy Edcoitios. 


Eat« per cent, of Total Population. 


Head and Write, 
Head only, 
Illiterate, 


From the above it will be seen that whereas, according to the Returns of 1891, only 50-0 per cent of 
the Tnhabitints, at all ages, could “ read and write,” in 1901, 58-2 per cent, could do so ; that the per- 
centage of the population who could ” read only ” in 1891 was 12-1, and in 1901, 8‘4 ; and that the per- 
centage of the “illiterate” fell from 37'9 in 1891to 33'4 in 1901. 

In 1891 31-1 per cent, of the inhabitants aged five years and upwarde were illiterate (29-4 per cent 
of the males and 32-7 of the females) ; in 1901 the per-centage was but 26'0 (25-4 of the males and 
26 7 of the females). ' 

the number of persons in the County of Donegal (as then constituted) returned as Sick, on 
' -ight of the Census, was 1,216, or one in every 153 of the population ; in 1901 the number so returned 

5 at their own homes, and 


1 eveiy 174 of the population ; of the latter number 754 i 
1 hospital. 


1,225, 
were in rec 
population 


number of persons returned in 1891 as receiving relief under the Poor Law System was 
every 151 of the population ; of this number 638 were inmates of Workhouses, and 587 
in 1901 the number returned was 1,256, or one in every 138 of tlie 
the Workhouses, and 625 on outdoor relief. 


.-'fording to the ^turns of the Registrar-General, the number of Mai-riages registered in the County 

of 4 1 per 1,000 of the population. The number registered in the wliole of Ireland during the same 
period afioi-ds an average annual rate of 4-8 per 1,000. ^uiing rne same 

*“ duing thi fen yenis w»j 37,916, afioiding an average 

amonnted to 27,010, being egnal to an average annual 
late of 15 0 per 1,000 ; the corresponding rate for the whole of Ireland was 18-2 per 1.000. ^ 

The number of Emigrants during the ten years ending 31st March, 1901, wlio stated that they were 
liom the County of Donegal amounted to 12,977 (5,563 males and 7,414 females); the number for 
Sdi£ 30,085; for that 

122 64Vfov tlm 11,902, and for that ending with March, 1861, 38,260, making a total of 


C. RrauKN showing the Popul.vtion, Area, Valuation, and Average Valuation per head of Popul.vtion in each 
Poor Law Union in Co. Donegal .containing CongestedDistkicts. 


(Supplied by the Congested Districts Board.) 


County. 

UNION. 


’opiilation. 





Valuation. 

Average Valuation per Head of 
Population according to 
Census, of 1901. 

otUuion 

Non- 

portion 
of Union 

Total. 

Con- 
gested 
poriSon 
of Union 

of Union 

Total. 

Con.^ 

portion 

otUnion 

Non- 

portion 

oIUniOD 

Total. 

In 

In 

Oougasted 

Districts. 

In Non- 
oongested 
Districts. 






..lores. 

Acres. 

Acies. 

c 



e 



Boicsal, . 

Ballysbannon, , 

(309 

8,576 


5.121 

36,082 

41,506 

860 

21,102 

24.982 

2 !1 1 

1 8 2 




19,051 

9.892 

28,913 

112,228 

47,190 

159,418 

22,246 

18.200 

40,416 

1 7 J1 

13 4 

1 16 9 





-u,,o» 






30,295 

1 9 10 


0 1 


Letti-rkenny. . 

3.168 

9,612 

13,080 

53,359 

47,886 

101,245 

5.123 

27,342 

32,165 

0 n a 




PtRUJorliu. 

5.813 

7.894 

13,707 

74,066 

47.086 

121,151 

7,869 

23,013 

30.882 





Duulannghj-, . 

15,781 

- 

15,781 

125678 


125,678 

11,856 

. 

iT_SaS 

0 15 0 




Glenties 

33,191 

- 

33,191 

257,174 

- 

257,474 

21,419 

- 

2L419 

0 12 11 

0 12 II 



Doncfe-al, 

11,118 

. 6,382 

20.180 

122,729 

37,682 

160,411 

20,269 

14.926 

35195 

1 14 4 

1 3 8 

2 6 11 
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D — .List of Eleotobal Divisions Scheduled as “ Congested,” in the County of 
Donegal, showing ratio of Population to Valuation in respect of the Years 1891 
and 1901, also Poor Rates for the Year ended 31st March, 1901.* 


(Supplied by the Congested Districts Board.) 

*^*The names of Electoral Divisions where the average vahiation per head of population 
30i. in 1901 are printed in italics. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

lation, 

1891. 

Vaiu- 

1891 

: Amount 
of Valu- 
1 atioii per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891 

lation, 

1901. 

Valu- 

1901.’ 

! Amouat 
I of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Rates for year ended 
Slst M.arch, 1901. 

On 

Agritultnmi 

On 

Othei' 

[ Heredita* 
1 ments. 

UNION or 







fn the T. 

In the £, 

INLSHOWEN. 









Ardmalio, 

1,990 

1,802 

0 18 1 






Ballvlillin, 

1,496 

1,557 

1 0 i) 






GarndonagI), 

2,154 

2,769 

15 8 

2,052 

2,926 




Carthago, 

1,482 

1,232 

0 16 8 

1,417 

1,234 




Gvldaff,'\ 

1,514 

2,286 

1 10 2 

1,423 





Desertegnoy. 

1,356 

1,433 

1 1 1 

1.320 

1,445 




Dunafl, 

1,684 

1,211 

0 14 4 

1,608 






904 

1,111 

14 7 






GreencBstie, 

1,730 

2,130 

14 7 






Illias, 

1,223 

829 

0 IS 6 

1.260 





Mintingbs, 


936 

10 2 






Redcastle, 

1,293 

1,629 

16 2 

1,132 






1.527 

1,597 

1 0 11 






Tremone, 

98n 

1,400 

1 8 5 

894 

1,422 

1 11 9 



Totals, 

20,266 

21,922 

1 1 7 

19,051 

32,246 

13 4 



UNION OF 









STRANORLAR, 









Altn.ap.iste, 

1,4.)7 

1,618 

1 2 0 

1,278 

1,675 

1 6 2 



Ologhan, 


2,481 

0 19 3 






Dooish.t 

675 

1,037 





i .. . 


Oolojidyf ... 

421 

723 

1 14 5 

411 

770 


>30 


Letteimore, 

969 

1,898 

1 8 10 






Meenciirgagh. 

340 

376 

I 2 0 

341 



J 


Totals, 

6,451 

7,633 

1 3 7 I 5,813 

7,869 

1 7 0 



UNION OF 









DUNFANAGIIY. 









Ardi,-\ 


1,423 

1 16 9 

688 

1,467 

V 



Creeiiasmenr, 


381 

0 16 9 

728 





Creesiough. 

977 

832 

0 17 0 

1,095 

855 




Cross Hoads. 

2,4.33 

2,311 

0 18 11 

2,368 

2,322 




Doe Castle, 

508 

530 

1 0 10 






Diinfanaghv, 

l,7y0 

2,436 

17 3 

1,671 






1,913 

797 

0 8 3 

1,862 


0 12 7 



Gortaliork, 

1,393 

936 

0 13 

2,344 





Magliciacloghcr, 

3,183 

).,110 

0 7 0 

3,135 





Meeiiaclady, 

2 013 

506 

0 5 0 

1,865 

557 

0 11 



Totals, 

15,675 

11,467 

0 14 6 

15,781 

11856 

0 15 0 



UNION OF MILFORD. 










1,288 

965 

0 15 0 

1,336 





Carrowkeel, 

1,062 

1,537 

1 8 10 

970 

1538 




Cranford, 

1,412 

1,101 

0 15 5 

1,298 

1,097 

0 16 10 



Fanad Norlli, 

l,7(i4 

1,146 

0 13 0 

1,644 

1,153 




Fanad, West, 

1,405 

1,199 

0 17 0 

1,3,54 

1,202 




Glen, 

845 

684 

0 16 2 

740 

680 

0 18 4 




791 

1,033 

1 5 11 

757 

1,073 


) 0 1 


Killygarvaii, 

487 

486 

0 19 11 

458 

484 

1 4 




1,008 

925 

0 18 5 






Louglikeel, 

gis 

985 

1 1 5 


976 

1 3 



Eosguill, 

1,183 

707 

0 12 0 

1,182 

804 

0 13 7 



Termon, 

1,218 

1,034 

0 17 1 

1,264 

1,034 

0 16 4 




13,376 

11,802 

0 17 7 

12,724 

12,062 

0 18 1 

1 




• This return is taken from a similar l etuni fur all Congested Districts Counties, which was prepared by the 
Congested Districts Board, and published in the Appendices to the Finst Report of the Commission, pp, 289, et scj. 

+ Included bv Order of the Lord Lientenant. 
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Union and 
Electoral Divisions. 

j Popu- 
1 i«9l.’ 

Valo- 

189l! 

Amnunt 
of Valii- 
atiou per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891 

lation, 

1901 

1 Valu- 
190l! 

Amount , Peer Kates lor year ended 
of Valu- 31st March, 1901. 

ation per 

head of qq On 

Popula- Aaricultural 
tion, 1901. Land. 




£ ». d. 


£ 

£ s d. In the £. In the £. 

UNION OE 







LETTERKENNY. 







Church Hill, 

795 

1,046 

16 4 

733 

1,070 

1 9 2 1 

Oartan,^ 

385 

767 

1 19 10 

357 

768 

2 3 0 

Killymasnov, 

780 

989 

1 7- 1 

676 

984 

1 9 1-3 3 6 1 

Seacor, 

332 

369 

13 6 

309 

396 

15 6 

Tcmplcdoiiglas, 

.1,607 

1,919 

1 5 5 

1,893 

1,906 

1 7 4 j 

Totals, 

3,749 

5,110 

17 3 

3,468 

5,123 

19 6 

UNION OF 







GLENTIES. 







Annagary, 

2,927 

602 

0 4 1 

3,090 

632 

0 4 11 


1,163 

468 

0 7 11 

1,396 

472 

0 6 9 

Anlara, 

1,613 

1,420 

0 17 8 

1,666 

1,444 

0 18 0 

Crovel] y, 

470 

130 

0 5 6 

464 

180 

0 5 8 

Crowkeeragli, 

486 

•283 

0 11 8 

479 

283 

0 11 9 

Croionarad, 

44.5 

558 

1 5 1 

377 

583 

1 10 11 


1,184 

1,281 

1 1 8 

1,074 

1,320 

14 6 

Doocliary, 

415 

143 

0 6 10 

368 

161 

0 8 3 


1,285 

593 

0 9 2 

1,361 


0 10 0 

Fiiitown, 

794 

628 

0 13 3 

763 

• 587 


<ilencoluinbkille, 

1,800 

751 

0 8 4 

1,764 


0 8 9 

Glengesh, 

1,487 

1,005 

0 13 6 

1,368 

1,001 

0 14 7 

Glenleheoii, 


413 

0 S 6 


464 

0 10 2 

Glenties, 

2,479 

1,882 

0 15 1 


1,997 


Graily, 

1,169 

907 

0 16 7 

1,058 

929 

0 17 8 

Inisbkeel, 

614 

246 

0 0 7 

486 

241 

0 9 IL 

Kilcav, 

1,362 

766 

0 11 2 

1,284 


0 12 3 

Kilgolv. 

1,212 

619 

0 10 3 

1,126 

619 

0 10 11 

Killybegs, 

2,183 

2,606 


2,026 

2,730 

1 6 11 


1,114 

848 

0 15 3 

925 



Lettermncaward. 

1,900 

804 

0 8 6 

1,802 




627 


1 3 10 

540 


18 6 

Maglicry, 

2,232 

841 

0 7 6 

2,168 

858 

0 7 10 

Malinbeg, 

799 

479 

0 12 1 

691 

502 

0 14 6 

Mulmosog, . , 

544 

485 

0 17 9 

610 

487 

0 19 1 

Eutland, 

2,642 

863 

0 0 6 

2,913 



Tieveskeelta, 

450 

296 

0 13 2 

400 

303 

0 15 1 J 

Totals, 

34,218 

20,466 

0 11 11 

33,191 

21,410 

0 12 10 j 

UNION OF 






i 

DONEGAL. 






1 

llinbaiic, 

1,168 

706 

0 13 2 

1,088 

776 

0 14 11 1 ^ 

Boiinvgleii, 

942 

1,060 

1 2 ,6 

815 

1,053 


Cloghcr, 

1,059 

1,439 

17 2 

947 

1,481 

L 11 3 I 

Oorkerniore, 

1,083 

899 

0 16 7 




DunX,-incety,f 

3,337 

2,874 

1 17 4 

1,402 

2,914 

2 1 6 



1,205 

0 16 8 

1,339 

1,232 


Orousehall, 

689 


1 9 9 





494 

696 

1 8 2 

448 

701 


Inver, 

1,465 

1,830 

1 4 11 

1,297 

J.912 

19 5 


1,474 

2,128 

1 8 10 

1,341 

2,131 


Loug/i Eask,^ 

448 

981 

2 3 9 

394 

1,027 


MonntcharUs, 

2,612 

3,638 

1 10 

2,224 

3,786 


Taw.inwiilly, 

709 

617 

0 18 2 

709 

643 


TotiipleCarii, 

747 

891 

1 10 

667 

884 

1 6 6 J 

Totals, 

15,766 

19,921 

1 3 

14,118 

20,26!) 

1 8 8 

UNION OF 







BALLYSHANNON. 






! 

■Cliff, 

716 

860 

1 1 

609 

860 i 

1 8 2 1 2 2 8 9 

Totals, 

736 

860 

14 1 

GOO 

860 

1 8 2 j 

Totals ill respect of the 

110,216 

99,171 

0 17 11 i 

104.755 


i 

Congusied Districts 







ill Co. Donegal. 

; 



: 


i 1 

1 ! 


f lucluded bj Order of the Lord Lieutenant. 
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E.— RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OF POPULATION. TO VALUATION IN CERTAIN 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS IN CO. DONEGAL, AND OTHER PARTICULARS.* 

(Specially prepared for the Commission by the Commissioner of Valuation. ) 


NOTE BY THE SECRETARY. 

This return shows the total rateable valuation (1906), the population (1901), and the average valua- 
tion per head of population in each Electoral Division in Co. Donegal : 

(1.) Where that average is under 50s. 

(2.) Whea-e that .average is between 30s. and 50s., but is brought below 30s, by the exclusion from the 
dividend (i.e., the total rateable valuation of the electoral division) of all rjutings valued at 
over £50. In these cases the acreage and valuation of each excluded rating is given. 

(3.) Where the electoral division though scheduled as congested does not come within either of the above 

The total number of electoral divisions in Donegal is 147, of which 145 are rural and 2 urban. The 
total number of electoral divisions comprised in this return is 89, all mral. 

Tlie total number of divisions in Co. Denial scheduled in 1891 as congested was 89, of which 7 were 
then not below 30s. in point of average valuation per head of population. Since 1^1 tlie average valuation 
lias risen nearly 14 per cent, (owing mainly to the decrease in population), and of the 89 divisions, 16 are not 
now below 30s. Of these 16 divisions one is not below 50s. normally, but is when tlie total valuation of all 
ratings above £50 is excluded, ;and 15 are above 30s. even after these exclusions, which, liowever, are in- 
frequent, The nam^ of these divisions are printed in italdes. 


EUEAL DISTEICT OF BALLYSHANNON. 
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EUEAL DISTEICT OP DUNPANAGHY. 



\ 


EUEAL DISTEICT OF GLBNTIES. 
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RUEAL DISTRICT OF INISHOWEN. 



Total 


Average 

Valuation 

Average 
Valuation per 
bead of 
Population 

AREA AKD Valuation of 
Excluded holdings. 



Valuation, 

(Censas, 

1901). 

head of 
Population 

normally 
between 80s. 
and 50a when 
all Valuations 
over £59 
are excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

ItEUARES, 


a s. d. 


E .t. d. 

£ s. il. 

A. R. P. 

£ 3. (7. 


Ardmalia, . 

1,816 17 0 

1,816 

10 9 

_ 


_ 


Ballylifflo, 

1.565 16 0 

1,405 

12 3 

_ 

_ 

_ 


-Camdonagh. 

2,979 5 0 







Carthage. . 

1,254 18 0 

1,417 

0 17 9 

_ 

_ 



Desertegny, 

1.453 IS 0 

1,820 

1 2 9 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Dumifl, 

1.194 6 0 

1,608 

0 14 10 

_ 

_ 

_ 


•Glenfogber, 

1,119 3 0 

799 

18 0 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Greenoastle, 

2.205 1 0 

1,546 


_ 

_ 



lilies. 

846 19 0 

1.200 

0 13 5 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Mintiaghs. 

932 19 0 

911 

1 0 6 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Eedcastle, . 

1,661 15 0 

1,132 

. . . 

_ 


_ 


Strnid, 

1,584 18 0 

1.46S 

117 

_ 


_ 


Culdoff, 

2,352 16 0 

1,433 

1 13 1 



_ 


Tnrnwne. . 

1,427 10 (1 

334 


- 

- 

- 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisioas. 

19.474 14 9 

9.892 

1 19 4 

- 

- 



Total of Rural District, 


28.943 

1 

1 8 11 1 — 

- 




RURAL DISTRICT OF LETTERKBNNY. 


•Ciiurcli Hill, 
Kiilymusny, 
:Seacor. 

Tonipledouglas, 

Garliiii, 


393 10 < 
1,893 19 ( 


Total oX all other Elec- , 22 9J0 19 0 


Total of Euval District, 1 28,143 10 I 


BUBAL DISTEIOT OP LONDONI 

)ERBY, No. 2. 

Total of Rural District 

31,850 2 0 1 8.133 

4 0 9, - 

- 


RURAL DISTRICT OF MILFORD. 


■Carrickni t, 
Cranford, 
Farad Ncti.li 
Faniid West 
Glen 

Greenfort, 

Killygarvan, 

Knoekalla, 

Lougbkeel, 

Hossguill, 

Tcrmon, 

■CnrioU'keel, 


1 179 6 ( 
1,098 o ( 
1,155 0 1 
1,208 8 ( 
680 12 C 
1,114 11 ( 
483 0 ( 
920 13 ( 
960 16 0 


Total of Rural District ■ 
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RUEAL DISTRICT OR STEABANE, No. 2. 


electoual Division. 

Rateable 
Valuation. 
1 1906. 

Popnla- 

tlOD. 

(Census, 

1901.) 

! 1 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

head of 
Population . 

Average 
Valuation per 
bead of 
Population 

normally 
between 30.^. 
and 50s. when 
all ValuatioDS 
over £50 i 
are excluded, j 

-VHEA AND Valuation of 
Excluded holdinob. 

REMARKS. 

i 

Valuation. 

Total ol Rural District, | 

1 £ s. , 7 . . 

42,997 3 0 

1 

10,463 j 

£ ». d. j 

4 2 2 



•Mj 
- 1 



RURAL DIST.RICT OE STRANORLAR. 
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F. STATIsi-IGS RELATING TO THE NUMBER, ACREAGE, VALUATION AND POPULATION 
OF VARIOUS CLASSES OP HOLDINGS, AND TO THE CHIEF DIVISIONS OP THE 
LAND IN CO. DONEGAL. 


(Speoiaily prepared 


NOTE BY THE 

Th& information contained in tlie Tables I. -IV. has 
been specially prepared f<M.' the Commission by the 
Registrar-General from the office summaines of the 
Census of 1901. The importance of the figures and 
their interpretation were touched upon in a 
memorandum submitted by the Sroretary to the 
Commission, and ' printed in the Appendices to 
the Pirsb Report of the Commission, pp. 351 
et seq. It will suffice to remark here that, 
though nominally th^ tables are returns of “hold- 
ings,” they are really aretums of landholders, for, if 
one man has- half-a-dozen farms in the same county, 
he is returned as having a single holding of their 
ccfmbined vialuation. It is obvious that, so far as 
counties are concerned, these returns, being actually 
though not nominally !return6 of landholders, show 
more clearly the size of the problem requiring .tieat- 
ment than return of holdings would — e.g., a man has 
in County Donegal sdz holdings valued -at £2, £4, £6, 
£10, £20, and £40. A return of holdings would in this 
case apparently suggest that there were at least three 
holdings needing enlargement ; whikt the present 
returns more clearly indicate the situation by showing 
only one holding of £62 valuation. As regards the 
size of the remedial material that might be m.ade 
available for relieving congestion, these returns might, 
however, mislead — e.g., in the case taken above the 
returns would suggest that there was in County 
Donegal one holding of £82 valuation that possibly 
might be secured for the enlargement of small hold- 
ings ; whilst in point of fact there are six holdings 
of varying size scattered over the county. 

The interpretation of the figures becomes more com- 
plicated wh«m they are examined not for the whole of 
■a county, but for the comparatively small area of an 
electoral ddvifeion — ^the present unit of congestion. In 
these returns where one man has several holdings in 
County Donegal, but in different electoral divisions, 
or has one holding Which runs into two electoral 


for the Commission.) 


SEC RET A BY. 

divisions, the entire is allocated to the division con 
taining the-holding orthepart of the holding of highest 
valuation ; hence tlie figures in these returns may not 
represent the actual state of things in each electoral 
division, as they may include in eacli such division land 
situate in other electoral divisions (of County Donegal), 
and may exclude land geogi-aphically belonging to the 
division itself. Thus the area, population, or valua- 
tion shown ior an electoral divisich. might be larger 
or smaller than the actual area, population, or valua- 
tion of that division. Adjustmente could have been 
made rectifying this, but they would have immensely 
complicated mattors. Moreover, the returns would 
then have been based in part on holdings rather tlian 
on landholders, rand this would, for the I'eason shown 
above, have exaggerated the size of the problem. 
Oonsequentiy the Commission, having considered the 
relative adv^tages of adjusted and unadjusted returns 
of holdings andt landholders, decided that as regards 
most areas the unadjustod returns of landholders by 
electoral divisions would be, the most useful. 

The information contained in Tables V. and VI. 
has been specially prepared for the Commission by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland from the office summaries of the Agricul- 
tural Statistics of 1906. Their importance and inter- 
pretation were touched upon in the memorandum to 
which reference has been already made, and it will 
suffice to remark here that the difference between the 
number of holdings given in Table V. and the number 
given in Table I. is accounted for by the following 

(1) Table V. is a return of holdings, and Table 
I. a return of landholders ; 

(2) Table I. refers to agricultural holdings only, 
and Table V. includes labourers’ cottage hold- 
ings and gardens ; and 

(3) Differences of classification, and adjustment. 


2 M 
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I. Tabli! showiks total »o«bee oe Holdiegs aed eumbee or EACH or Eievbe Classes, aeeaeged acoordibo 
TO Valuation, in the County oi> Donegal. 




ig aUooatfld to the Townland tmd Electoral DivUlon containiSg fhe the 


•■•Electoral Divieicms eohednled as Congested M's indicated by an Asterisk. 






Classification of holdings an 

D NUMBER IN EACH CLASS 


Unions and Electokal 

Total 

Not 

®^ing 

£4. 

1 Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 


ll,.„. 





Divisions. 

of 

Qoldingi 

; exceed 

and no 
1 exceed 

and no 
exceed 

and no 
exceed 

and no 


. £50 
and no 

£100 
and nc 

£200 

Above 

&300 



iia 

1 £15. 

£20. 

Ing 

£30. 

ing 

£40 

mg 

£60. 

mg 

£100. 

£W. 

ing 

£300. 

Value. 

Bai.lvshannon. 

! 



1 




1 






Balllntra .... 

1 265 

22 

102 

55 

31 

34 

12 



j 



BallyshannoDi'Ilural 

1 421 

142 

146 

69 

32 

17 







Ballyshannon, Urban . 

46 

11 

16 


2 








Bnndoran .... 

1 257 

54 

119 

36 

SO 








Oarrlokboy 

157 

50 

44 

21 

9 


g 






Oavangarden 

174 

70 

70 



g 

3 






•Glia .... 

T^l of Congested Electoral 

124 

66 

51 

•5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

124 

66 

51 

6 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 




T^al of Non-Oongested Electoral 
Divisions, 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,820 

349 

497 

192 

99 

89 

40 

19 

24 

7 

2 

2 

1.444 

415 

548 

197 

100 

89 

10 

19 

24 

8 

2 


DOKEQAL. 













Ballintra . . , , , 

229 

59 

90 

34 

„ 


g 

g 





•Einbane . , . . . 

2fl3 


66 










■Bonnyglen , . . . 

190 


53 









“ 

•Clogher . . , . . 

226 

95 

97 

22 

3 

5 







•Oorkermore .... 

195 

105 

78 

10 









Donegal. .... 

373 

114 

132 

36 




g 

10 




•DunkJneely .... 

207 

83 

68 


10 

U 






•Eanymore, . . . . 

264 

131 



j 







•Grousehall . - . . 

107 

34 





g 






■Haugh 

S3 

42 



g 










287 

160 



g 










274 

119 

99 

22 





' 




•Lough Eask .... 

98 

35 


g 





; 




■Jlountcharles . , 

405 

160 

169 

36 


g 







Pettigoe . , 

194 

55 

13 

26 









•Townawaily - . , . 

145 

102 

36 

5 









•Templeoam ... 

136 

80 

38 

6 


3 







TuUynaught .... 
Total of Congested Eleotoiul 

291 

94 

135 

39 

10 

6 

3 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 


1,391 

1,063 

179 



24 






Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,087 

322 

430 

135 

71 

60 

14 

17 

3 

6 

1 


3.910 

1,716 

1,493 

314 

160 

115 

56 

20 

81 

18 

1 

1 

DUNPANAOHV. 











. 

— 

•Ards • . . , , 

83 

19 

aa 

14 

10 








■Oreenasmear 

12" 

U 

40 








’ 

•Creeslougli .... 

174 

117 

g 




“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

•Cioss Ronds, .... 

472 

360 

S3 

16 








“ 

•Doe Castle, .... 

81 

44 










26 










•Dunfanaghy .... 

220 

63 











•Duulewy .... 

251 

212 









* 

“ 

■Qorfahork. 

432 

400 


j 




, 


* 

- 


•Mi^heraologher .... 

























•Meenaclady .... 

364 


2 


- i 

- 

- 

- ' 

- 

_ 



Total of Congested Eleotoml 
Divisions. 

2.S27 

2,246 

“ 1 

85 j 

29 

24 

‘ 

■ 

‘ 

-I 


. 

louu o: Electoral Divisions, 

2.827 

2.216 

427 [ 

8S 1 

29 I 

24 

• 

1 

4 


■ 
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I.™ Table showing total number of Holdings and number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged accordiue to Valuation 
in the uounty ot Donegal — continued. ' 


UKIONS AND ELEOTOEAL 
DiVISIOHS. 

Tota 

Numb 

of 

Holding 

1 CLASSIFICAnOS OF HOLDIN'OS AV 

D NCJMBEE IN EACH CLASS. 

'■ Not 

if 

Atoy 

- and n 
ezoeec 
ing 
£10. 

'^no 

t and DO 
- exceec 

1 ^^5 
t I and D 
- 1 excee 

£°a 

® ^^0 
>t and n 
- esoee 

t and no 

' Tf 


e Aboy 
t 

Ing 

£100. 

t 

- exoeei 
tng 
£200. 

t and DC 
- 62:cee 
ing 
£300. 

b '^00^ 
Value. 

GlEtfTrES. 













•AnnagaiT . 


60G 

598 

S 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 





■Aran 


261 

259 

2 

- 

- 


_ 

_ 





•Ardara 


270 

207 

60 

1 


I 

_ 

_ 





•Crovehy . 


88 

83 

- 


_ 

_ 

_ 








93 

80 

























'Orownarad 


87 

14 

37 

2 

2 


_ 

_ 

2 




•Dawros 


197 

116 

64 

j 8 

2 

3 







•Doooharry 


79 

75 

1 3 

! _ 

_ 








•Dunglow . 


223 

221 



_ 

_ 







•FintowD, . 


162 

132 

24 

i 2 

i 1 

2 










oeo 

t» 

1 , 























•Olengesh 


292 

224 

59 

1 7 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 





'Qlenlebeen 


179 

163 

16 

1 _ 

1 - 

- 


_ 

_ 

_ 



‘Glentiea . 


366 

256 

92 

12 

I 1 

3 

2 

_ 





•Grafly 


238 

169 

65 

1 ® 

I 


_ 

_ 


_ 



•Iniahieel . 


89 

79 

10 

1 _ 

1 - 

_ 

_ 






•Kilcar 


252 

228 

24 

1 _ 


_ 







■Kilgoly . 


238 

209 

27 

i - 

1 








■Killybegs . 


'329 

174 

112 

20 

7 

; 7 







•Largymore 


237 

188 

40 

8 









•Lettermocaward 


365 

341 

19 

_ 








“ 

•Maas 


112 

73 

31 

I 


2 

2 

j 





•Maghery . 


i5T 

452 

1 

1 


_ 

P 






•MaUnbeg . 


133 

92 

37 

- 4 


- 

_ 

_ 





•Mulmosog 


104 

77 

22 

I 

1 


- , 






•Eutland . . 


S68 

655 

6 

1 

2 


3 1 






•Tieveskeelta 


89 

72 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 1 

- 


- 

_ 


DivisioDa 





21 

28 


8 

9 

2 

I 

— 


6,395 

5,434 

804 

74 

21 

28 

19 

3 

9 

2 

















•Ardmalin 


311 

144 

110 

11 ' 


g 







•BaUyliffln 


294 

182 

156 

6 i 








“ 

Buncrana 


219 

05 

105 

27 I 

10 








•Carndoaagli 


256 

106 

101 : 

16 1 

13 

16 

3 

, 





•Cartltage 


269 

136 

119 ' 



_ 







Castlecarey 


154 

26 

79 i 



g 






“ 

•Culdaff . 


254 

58 

151 ! 

24 1 

4 

7 


j 





•Desertegny ■ . 


240 

109 

107 i 



j 


j 





•DunaH 


294 

137 

163 

4 ' 








“ 

OtemiganDoc 


119 

34 

33 ' 

20 1 

g. 








Gleaeely . 


222 

29 

114 

43 : 

24 








'Glentogher 


137 

36 

75 

12 ^ 









•Greenoaslle 


250 

84 

124 

-'21 ' 

11 








•nues 


223 

161 

57 

2 i 

I 








Malin' 


185 

37 1 

97 

21 j 

is 

8 





.1 


•Miatiagbs . 


166 

74 1 

77 ! 

12 ' 







1 


SloviUe 


166 

42 1 

75 

20 ■ 

8 








•fledoastle , 


218 

78 i 

108 

21 ' 






! 



Straid 


245 

139 ^ 

93 : 



_ 




1 



"Tremone . 


180 

49 

101 i 

16 









WbitecosUe 


203 

54 

105 ' 

23 : 

11 



1 



_ 


lotw ot (Jongested Eleotoral 

3,328 

1,443 

1.562 1 

169 

66 

45 

26 

8 




— 

.total of Non-Congested Electoral 
DiylBions. _ 

1.268 

287 

613 

185 

85 

45 

23 

11 

13 


_ 

_ 

Total of Eleotoral Dlvlsiona 

4,596 

1,730 

2.175 1 

354 ; 

151 

90 

49 

19 

IS 


‘ 



2 M 2 
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I._Tablb showing total number of Holdings and number of eaoh of Eleven Classes, aiTanged according to Valuation 



in 

itLe County of Donegal — continued. 








Olassipicaiton of holdings and Ndiibbe in b.ac 

H Class. 



Unions and eleotoeal 

I Total 

Not 

exceed- 

Above 

Above 

Above 

4W,... 


.v-- 




Divisions, 

of 

jHoIding 



and not 

and not 

£30 £40 £50 

and not and not and no 

£100 
and not 

t 

Above 

£300 


1 


Ing 

£10. 

ing 

£15. 

£§1 

£30. 

ing ing ing 

£10. £50. £100. 

ing 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

Value. 

Lbtieekennt. 






1 

1 




Ballymacool , . . . 

75 

3 

28 

12 

7 

7 

« " j ' 



2 

CaaUewray . . . . 

100 

16 

35 

9 

10 

10 


3 


J 

'Ohnrch Hill .... 

16i 

74 

70 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 1 




Corravaddy . . . , 

141 

31 

63 

30 

• 7 

8 

1 2 2 




EdeDocanmn . . . . 

167 

84 

73 

31 

7 

12 


_ 



•Gartan . . . . . 

87 

33 

38 

9 

2 

3 

2 — - 

_ 



Qortnavern . . . . 

88 

22 

35 

16 

6 

3 


J 



"KiUymcsny .... 

137 

48 

58 

18 

4 

7 





Kiooraigy ..... 

160 

18 

42 

22 

8 

33 

19 5 3 




Lotterkonny, Rural 

99 

13 

41 

7 

7 

g 

9 fi V 




lotterkoany, Urban 

68 

28 

22 

6 

e 






Magberaboy .... 

US 

13 

58 

15 

7 

37 




J 

Manorcimningham 

91 

4 

9 

17 

15 

9 



J 


•Seacor ..... 

63 

34 

22 

4 

_ 

2 





’Templedouglas .... 

268 

109 

104 

33 

13 

7 

1 - 1 

- 

- 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

709 

298 

292 

73 

19 

19 

5 11 

- 

1 

_ 

Total of NoD-Congeste Electoral 
Divisions. 

1,133 

187 

406 

164 

•79 

113 

75 41 62 

13 

4 

4 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

1,847 

485 

698 

237 

98 

132 

80 42 53 

13 

5 

4 

LONDONDBRBT. 











Birdatown .... 

126 

10 

26 

15 

23 

24 

13 8 5 




Burt ..... 

96 

5 

6 

6 

6 

9 

15 7 19 

20 


_ 

Oastleforward .... 

84 

7 

7 

10 

8 

8 

2 17 16 

8 


_ 

Patian 

192 

46 

64 

25 

13 

15 

7 4 13 

4 

1 

_ 

Inch ..... 

45 

6 

8 

3 

4 



3 



Ellderry ..... 

161 

21 

39 

29 

31 

18 

13 1 7 

1 



' EiUea 

80 

1 

6 

6 

4 

7 

7 7 22 

17 

3 


Newtownounningfcara . 

69 

4 

5 

4 

2 

6 

f! A 99 

10 

1 


Three Trees .... 

114 

9 

50 

19 

14 

7 

4 1 9 

■ 1 

- 

- 

Total of Non-OoDgeated Bleotoral 
Dihiaions. 

967 

109 

211 

116 

105 

99 

70 63 127 

65 

12 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

967 

109 

211 

116 

105 

99 

70 63 127 

65 

12 

_ 

MlELFOBD. 







• 




Ballyarr ..... 

96 

20 

43 


g 






*Carriokart .... 

208 

Tdt 

50 


2 J 






•Carrowkeel . . , . i 

149 

33 

68 

14 

14 


2 




•Cranford . . . . j 

238 

185 

Al 



J 





•Ifanad, North , . . . i 

270 

193 

63 




j 




•Fanad, West 

224 

116 

86 

18 

4 






1 

149 

106 

35 

6 

2 


! 




Olenalla . . .1 

132 

31 

80 

26 

20 






•Qreenfort .... 

127 

50 

57 

12 







•KUlygorvan .... 

94 

37 

56 








Kilmacrenan .... 

171 

52 

82 



g 





•Enookalla. .... 

170 

79 

76 








•Loughkoel. . , . ! 

162 

90 

47 



g 





Uillford . . , ! 

166 

73 

43 


10 


4 1 




Rathmelton . . . j 

281 

86 

80 

32 

23 


„ - i „ 




Batbmullan . . . ! 

119 

37 

37 

IS 

8 


a s i . 

J 



•Boeguill . . . 1 

192 

154 

34 

J 



. ! 




Bosnakill . . . ,1 

72 

14 

28 


g 






•Termon . . ,1 

218 

132 

80 

2 

3 


- — ■ 1 

- 

. 

_ 



1,321 

700 

102 

38 

12 



J 

p 

Total of Non-Congested Electoral < 
Divisions, [_ 

1.037 

813 j 

343 

132 

81 

89 

37 15 ■ 18 

7 

1 

1 


3538 

1.634 1 

1,043 

234 

119 

108 

46 23 20 [ 

8 

2 

2 
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I.— Table showing total number of Holdings and number of each of Eleven Hasses, arranged according to Valuation, 
in the County of Donegal — contvnfued. 






Classification 

OP Holdings and 

NtJjlBER IN B.AOB CLASS, 




Numbe 




.V. 

.1, 

J.L 

AL 

.V 




Divisions. 

Holding! 

Not 

£4 

£10 

£15 











and not 

and not 













exceed- 


exceed- 









£10. 

£15. 

£20. 

ing 

£3U. 

iSS. 

£5?. 

1 £KW. 

ing 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

Value. 

Steabahe. 





i 








Castleflan . , . . 

153 

20 

22 

17 

26 

19 

7 

13 

19 

9 

, 

_ 

'Cloghard .... 

138 

22 

34 

19 

1 8 

26 

13 

5 

10 

1 

_ 

_ 

CloaleigU North . ... 

106 

8 

12 

7 

16 

11 

12 

13 

18 

7 

2 

_ 

Clonlelgh South 

121 

14 

13 

10 

12 

22 

14 

8 

20 

7 

_ 

J 

FeddyglasB .... 

66 

s 

5 

3 

2 

11 

11 

5 

18 

e 

_ 

_ 

Figart 

97 

13 

19 

15 

11 

21 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 


Baphoe . . . . ' . 

91 

23 

14 

12 

7 

5 

S 

6 

15 

3 


J 

St Johnstown .... 

83 

- 

6 

4 

7 

12 

9 

14 

26 

4 

1 


Trcnntaghinuclsilagh . 

100 

7 

7 

12 

8 

26 

12 

13 

12 

3 

_ 


Urney West .... 

139 

17 

40 

27 

17 

16 

10 

4 

7 

- 

1 

_ 

Total of Non-Oongeated EUotoral 

1,094 

129 

172 

126 

114 

169 

97 

86 

150 

41 

8 

2 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

1.094 

129 

172 

126 

... 

169 

97 

86 

150 

41 

8 

2 

Stranorlab. 













"Altnapast© .... 

262 

153 

80 

17 

5 

5 




J 



*01oghan .... 

461 

278 

127 

21 

9 

14 

_ 

J 

J 




Convoy . • . . , 

234 

45 

101 

45 

18 

27 

IS 



g 

J 


•Dooish ..... 

140 

54 

64 

10 

4 

6 

2 






Gleneely .... 

332 

114 

117 

30 

IS 

25 


J 


J 



•Qoland ..... 

■95 

50 

31 

7 


5 

1 



J 



ElBygordon .... 

144 

9 

25 

25 

16 

22 

18 ' 

10 







128 

40 

47 

22 




jJ 


J 



•Lottermore .... 

177 

79 

64 

17 

9 

6 



J 




•Meenoargagh .... 

74 

39 

29 

3 

2 

_ 

I 






Stranorlar .... 

Total of Congested Electoral 

325 

94 

99 

43 

30 

31 

8 

6 

12 

1 

I 


1,199 

653 

395 

75 

29 

36 


g 





Total of Non-Oopgested Eleetoral 
Divisions. 

1,213 

302 

339 

165 

85 

108 

60 

34 

54 

11 




2,412 

955 

784 

240 

114 

144 

61 

36 

57 

13 

5 

- 

j 

Total of Congested Electoral ! 
Divisions in County. I 

19,606 

12,855 


1 

762 

282 ■ 

1 


90 

29 

3. 

22 

6 

3 

Total of Non-CongestedEleotoral 1 
Divisions In County. I 

9.124 

1,998 : 

3,001 

1,215 

719 j 

772 

434 

j 

273 

455 

155 

S3 

» 

j 

Total of Ooimty . . . i 

i 

28,730 

i 

14,853 

! 

8,355 

1,977 1 

1 

1,001 

998 1 

i 

624 

302 

493 

177 

38 

12 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


II.— Table sHowise Total Aiiea ocoopibd by each Class of Holdings m the Oooett of Dofegal, 


the Holding ot the highest Valuatioi 


0 the ToTO-niand and Electoral Division contaSlng 



Total 

Classification of 

HOLDINQS, valuation, ttITH THE AREA 

TTnions and Electoral 
Divisions. 

ooonpie 

by 

Agriou 

tural 

Holding 

i 

Not 

exceed 

Atove 

exceed- 

^£?0® 
and DO 
exceed- 


exceed 

'^£30® 
and not 
exceed- 

■^£40® 

Above 
£50 
and DO 


t and no 

Above 
£3'.0 in 




£^. 

£16. 

£2^. 

£if. 

ing 

£40. 

tag 

£50. 

£1^. 

tag 

£200. 

^0. 


Ballyshannon . 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Balllntra . 

712 

11 

1,55( 

1,19 

LOS 

1,49 

682 

37 





Ballyebannon, Sural 

8,63 

1,53 

2,07 

1,23 

964 

66. 


22£ 




576 

Ballyshonnon. Urban 

61S 

3 

10 

83 

3 

8 

66 

_ 




Bundoran 

4,979 

31 

1,40 

706 

662 

446 

95 

298 





Caniokboy 

8,601 

23 

486 

368 

243 

493 

439 

104 



-0 


Cavangarden 

7,027 

1,392 

2291 

432 

221 

575 

323 

2h> 





•Oliff 

4,184 

1,23 

2,122 

232 

21 

- 

- 

- 


574 

- 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral Dlvi 

4,184 

1,236 

2122 

232 

21 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 




Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

31,909 

3,625 

7,810 

4D19 

2070 

3,750 

2,171 

1,274 

2,299 

1,336 

466 

1,089 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

36,093 

4,860 

10,032 

4,261 

2091 

3,760 

2,171 

1,274 

2.299 

1,910 


1,989 

Donegal ; 













Balllntra .... 

10,098 

2,139 

2,719 

833 

693 

968 

1,275 

401 

80 




•Binbane .... 

12,940 

5,188 

6,556 

1,196 

— 

_ 







•Bonnyglen .... 

6,007 

2,198 

1,948 

151 

126 

69 

181 

_ 

100 




•Clogher i . . . 

6,662 

1.180 

2,349 

2,666 

223 

281 

63 






•Oorkormbrc , 

6,345 

2,669 

3,059 

478 

141 

_ 

_ 






Donegal .... 

8,064 

1027 

2,115 

836 

654 

1,137 

837 

255 


459 



•Dunkinoely .... 

5,230 

786 

1,371 

556 

361 

637 

(47 

68 




•Eaaymore .... 

7.139 

2,601 

2487 

879 

51 

118 

_ 






•Grousohall 

6,237 

1,072 

2,417 

486 

502 

1,607 

153 






•Haugh 

3,728 

1.805 

1,212 

.270 

475 

239 

123 

_ 





•Inver . 

5,754 

1,348 

2,174 

- 774 

93 

200 

257 

204 





■Laghy 

10,826 

5,:il4 

2,062 

492 

784 

342 

157 

US 





•Lough Eask 

12,310 

1298 

2053 

1,871 

40 

_ 

55 

_ 





•Uountubnrles 

7,119 

1,182 

2,892 

932 

841 

561 

419 

86 


269 


9S0 

Fettlgoo . 

11,005 

949 

3.101 

1,543 

1,716 

2,458 

289 

119 





•Tawnawnlly 

1,864 

969 

661 

154 

80 








•rompleoarn - 

17,301 

5,109 

4,942 

2904 

844 

2.662 

780 





~ 

Tullynaught, .... 

8.493 

1,399 

4,270 

1,906 

. 

231 

136 

n. 

ISO 

- 

- 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral Di»i- 

107,962 

82,169 

44,083 

12767 

4564 

6,556 

2,235 

496 




580 

Total of Non-Congeatod Electoral 
Divisions. 

87,680 

5,514 

12511 

5,168 

3.844 

4,794 

2,637 

889 

1,504 

784 

615 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

145,622 

37,683 

56,594 

18,935 

7,908 

11,360 

4,772 

1,385 

1.S2 

2,348 

615 

m 

■DUNFANAOHY: 













•Ards ..... 
•Creenivamear 

8,427 

6,799 

446 

2172 

1,237 , 

600 

642 

655 

355 

380 

- 

- 

105 

555 

- 

4,772 

•Oreeslough • . . . 

4,S31 

2,320 

1,400 

259 

228 

324 







•Orosa Hoads .... 

10,905 

4,286 

2,128 : 

2,749 

742 

651 

SO 






•Doo Castle .... 

3,456 

1,491 

1,400 ' 

422 

54 

sa_i 







•Dunfanaghy 

9,271 

1,379 

3,888 

1.183 

227 

198 i 

62 


659 




•Dnnlewy 

11,960 

4,379 

1,976 ' 

- 

119 

L466 

_ 

_ 

_ 




•Qortahork • . . . 

8.466 

4,766 

1,572 

87 

_ 1 

2,041 

_ 






•Magheracloghcr 

10,808 

2434 I 

627 

741 

- 

20 

_ 

_ 





•Meenaclady .... 

6.148 

6,098 J 

so 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 
sions. 

79,871 

36,771 

12217 


SF9J 

6,524 1 

92 

67 

786 

6.038 

1.488 

4,772 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

79,871 

36,771 I 

15,217 1 

6,683 

2393 

&52i 

92 

57 

786 

,.m 

1,168 

4 772 
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Table showing Total Area occupied by each Claas of Holdings in the County of 'Don^g&l-^nlinued. 


CLASSri'ICArlON OF HOLDINGS. ACCOEDINQ TO RATEABL 
DNDEE EACH CLASS. 


^jVluation, with 


AREA 


Total 

Acreage 

occupied 

by 

AgTieul- 

Boldicgg 


[UNIONS AND ELECTOEAL 
Divisions 




^£10° 


and not 
e:s:ceed- 




and not 


Abovi 

£50 


'*£wio* 

and not 
esoeed- 
ing 
£200 


and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 




Plenties. 




•Crovehy 

•Orowkeeragli. 

•Crownarad 


•Doochprry 

■Dunglow 

■Pintown 


•Glencolumbkilie 


•Qlengesb 

“Glenleheen 

•Glenties 


•Graffy . 
‘InisLkeel 


10,812 




■Kilgoly 

•Hlllybegs 


'Mellnbeg 

•Mulmosog 

•Rutland 


•Tieveakeelta 


Total of Congested Electcu'al Divi- 


Total of Electoral Divisions 


100,551 


INISHOWEH ; 


•Ardmnlin 


■Ballyllffln 
Buncrana 
•Oamdonagb 
•Carthago 
Castlecavey 
•Culdaff 
•Desertegny 
•Dnnall . 
Glcnagannon 
Qleneely 
•Glentogher 
•GreencasUe 
•lilies . 


■Mintiaghs. 

Moville, 

•Redcastle, 

•Straid 

•Tremone 

Whitecastle 


Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 
Total of Non-Congested Electoral 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


— Taiu.e, showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal — continued. 



Total 

OLA3SIPIOATION OF 

HOIDINO 

i ACOORDINO TO EaTBABLB VALUATIOH, WITH 
UNDEE EACH Class. 

TOB AEBA 

Unions and Klectoeal 

occupiit 


. u 

.V 



AL 

Above 

£40 



... 

• • 

Divisions. 

Agrioul 

Not_ 

£4 

£1 ^ 

£15 

£20 


“£50”" 

‘eioo'' 

£200 

Above 


Holdings 

£4*' 

exceed- 

ing 

£10. 

lag 

£U 

excced- 

£2a 

exceed- 

ing 

£30. 

exceed- 

.£40 

excced- 

£50 

exceed- 

ing 

£100 

Ing 

£200 

exoeed- 

£300 

£300 in 

LETTEUKENKY ; 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Ballymacool ... 

4,463 

170 

816 

483 

501 

396 

569 

108 

619 

_ 

- 

' 895 

Oaatlewray .... 

5,407 

169 

'878 

264 

498 

673 

399 

327 

421 

765 

656 

' 357 

•Church HiU . 

14,403 

5,418 

7,365 

633 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

992 

. 

Corravttddy . . ... 

6,C85 

719 

2,141 

1,259 

342 

477 

77 

488 

182 

_ 

_ 

• 

jEldecacaruan .... 

6.662 

738 

2,327 

1,279 

408 

818 

536 

210 

316 


_ 


•Garjian .... 

9.497 

4,467 

3,120 

1,561 

106 

lio 

130 

- 

_ 

_ 


• 

Qortnavem . . . . 

8,0f3 

193 

751 

609 

218 

229 

237 

337 

121 

898 

- 

_ 

•KiHyma&ny . . , 

6,577 

1,325 

3,054 

998 

232 

596 

106 

268 

- 


- 

■_ 

Kinpraigy .... 

7,685 

94 

753 

686 

301 

i;743 

1,271 

508 

903 

1,061 

360 

■ 

Xettoi'kenny Enral . 

2,811 

41 

. 569 


215 

328 

276 

440 

837 

_ 

_ 

• _ 

Lottcrkenny Urban . 

473 

54 

96 

62 

■71 

102 

18 

75 

_ 

- 

_ . 

_ 

Maghernboy .... 

6,510 

128 

1.225 

417 

330 

962 

784 

' 930 

1,037 

427 

- 

300 

Uanorcunningham , 

4.317 

12 

73 

351 

439 

1476 

841 

391 

tl02 

457 

175 

_ ■ 

•Seacor .... 

5,851 

1,969 

1,938 

614 

- 

757 

543 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 'a. ■ 

•Templedouglas 

9,020 

1,974 

3,210 

1,603 

916 

809 

79 

- 

429 

- 

- 

■ - 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

45,353 

15,153 

18,687 

6.410 

1,254 

2.3U2 

858 

268 

429 


992 


Total ot Non-Congested Eloctora! 
Divisioas. ; 

47,171 

2,321 

9,619 

5.558 

3,323 

8,, 204 

5,008 

3,814 

5.473 

3,108 

1,191 

1,552 

Total of Electoral Division'!. 

92,621 

17,474 

38,306 

10,963 

4,577 

8,;‘06 

5.866 

4.082 

5,902 

3,108 

2,183 

1,552 














Bird&bown . , . 

6,121 

57 

i;3I2 

555 

933 

1,036 

724 

516 

476 

234 

278 

_ 

Burt 

9,320 

20 

58 

179 

180 

470 

962 

590 

2,154 

3,346 

1,371 

- 

Castleforwai'd 

5,174 

2.5 

62 

151 

185 

268 

110 

916 

1,613 

1,545 

299 

- 

Fahan .... 

6.865 

766 

1,773 

898 

450 

678 

335 

271 

910 

641 

143 


Inch ..... 

3,269 

5 

155 

156 

181 

199 

154 

371 

1,456 

592 

. _ 


Ellderry .... 

7,574 

737 

1,925 

742 

807 

730 

884 

CO 

1,053 

196 

440 

_ 

Klllea .... 

7.495 

4 

47 

177 

137 

817 

316 

666 

2,303 

2,094 

834 


Newtowncunninghara , 

'5,010 

10 

29 

63 

51 

198 

269 

232 

2,358 

1,755 

45 

_ 

Three Trees .... 

7,075 

.58 

1,489 


465 

1,009 

1,318 

64 

1.213 

124 

- 

- 

Total otNon-Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

57,903 

im 

6,850 

4,266 


4,905 

5,062 

3,676 

13,530 

11.127 

3,110 


Total of Electoral Civislons 
MlLLFOHD ; 

Ballyarr .... 

57,903 


6;S50 

4,266 


4,905 

5,062 

3.676 

13,536 

11,127 

3,410 

- 

3,453 

116 

942 

318 

244 

479 

576 

111 

203 

201 



•Oarrlokavt .... 

3,844 

1,554 

1,334 

621 

47 

252 

16 





_ 

•Carrotvkeel . . 

5,635 

1,038 

1,499 

654 

883 

580 

264 

659 

63 

_ 

_ 


■Cranford .... 

6,269 

2,518 

1.275 

252 

_ 

88 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 


1.136 

•Fanad North . 

6,336 

2164 

2,075 

259 

151 

_ 

193 

193 

_ 

_ 

_ 


•Fanad West 

5,197 

1.303 

2,365 

743 

726 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

■Glen ..... 

2.273 

1,199 

767 

192 

70 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Glenalla .... 

5,333 

419 

806 

S95 

1,243 

625 

803 

129 

188 

281 

_ 


■Qreentort .... 

3,369 

674 

1,361 

■ 481 

115 

76 

266 

21 

_ 


7170 


•Killygarvan .... 

2,119 

554 

1,432 

_ 

133 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


Eilmacrenau .... 

4,231 

559 

1,877 

609 

435 

532 

108 

ill 

_ 

_ 

_ 


•Knockalla ..... 

3,051 

993 

1.463 

517 

46 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 



•Loughkeel .... 

4.346 

1,471 

1,395 

663 

462 

183 

- 

- 

- 

172 

_ 

_ 

Hillford .... 

5,677 

1,088 

1.106 

335 

620 

1,214 

500 

164 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bathmeltbn .... 

9,676 

60S 

1,366 

986 

1,003 

1,501 

838 

573 

1,031 

1,175 



Rathmullan . . 

3,175 

318 

729 

415 

344 

601 

151 

169 

345 

lOi 

_ 

_ 

•Kosgnill .... 

6,067 

3,397 

1,183 

S3 

_ 

87 

3 

364 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Bosnakill- .... 

2,644 

186 

698 

564 

195 

370 

105 

76 

450 

_ 

_ 


Torinon .... 

5125 

2.308 

2.487 

105 

190 


_ 


35 

_ 

_ 


Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
Divislone. 

50.630 

19A35 

18,656 

4,550 

2,823 

1,311 

5.322 

732 

L240 


,.7, 


infi 

!34.137 

3,282 

7,514 

4.672 

4,084 

8,081 

1,333 

2,217 

1,761 

263 

603 

Total of Electoral DlTlsions. 

84,767 

22,817 

26 170 

.9,222 

6,907 

6.633 

3,813 

2,673 


1.933 

635 

L 
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II. — Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal — continued. 



Total 

Acreage 

occupied 

by 

Agriwl- 

Holdings. 

CLASSIFICATION OP HOLDINGS, ACCORDING TO RATEABLE VALUATION, WITH THE AREA 
UNDER EACH CLASS, 

UNIONS AND ELEOTORAL 
DmSIOKS. 

Not 

eseeed- 

Above 

SA 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£1U. 

'^£lo'° 

exceed- 

Above 

esceed- 

^£20'^ 
and not 
exoeed- 

£30 

exoeed- 

£10. 

and not 
^0. 


'^100* 

exceed- 

ing 

£260. 

and not 

isS) 

.£^'in 

value. 

STBABANE : 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Aorea. 

Acres. 

Acrea, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Aorea. 

OastloflJlD . 

&987 

61 

255 

358 

677 

649 

341 

927 

1,411 

1,161 

262 

- 

Ologhard 

5,129 

315 

853 

458 

273 

1,109 

767 

269 

909 

176 

- 

_ 

Clonleigli North 

6.S35 

38 

140 

156 

434 

411 

520 

976 

1,690 

1,239 

331 

- 

Olooleigh South . • • 

6,185 

49 

107 

UO 

362 

817 

693 

459 

1,898 

1,204 

- 

436 

Feddyglass . . . : ' 

4,878 

23 

no 

US 

119 

673 

600 

350 

1.752 

1,238 

- 

- 

Figart .... 

4,346 

141 

469 

471 

887 

1,074 

463 

298 

496 

111 

436 

- 

Saphoe .... 

3.672 

46 

108 

147 

107 

121 

139 

315 

1,121 

442 

636 

490 

St. JobuBtown 

5,256 

- 

66 

111 

117 

466 

576 

883 

2,238 

575 

194 

- 

Treaotagbmuoklagh 

6.213 

21 

89 

346 

314 

1.459 

830 

930 

1,539 

685 

- 

- 

Urney West .... 

4.676 

79 

620 

775 

544 

659 

804 

397 

575 

- 

223 

- 

Total of Non-CoBgested Electoral 

52,177 

773 

2,817 

3,070 

8,261 


6,733 

5,804 

13,629 

6,831 

2,272 

946 














Total of Electoral Dlvlslona 

52,477 

773 

2,817 

3,070 

3.264 

7,338 

5,733 

5,804 

13,629 

6,831 

2,272 

916 

STBANORLAE : 













'Altcapaste .... 

18,^9 

7,743 

6,765 

1.G38 

233 

501 

- 

- 

1,329 

290 

- 

- 

•Ologhan .... 

22,087 

8,904 

9,547 

783 

1,733 

907 

- 

100 

113 

- 

- 

- 

Convoy .... 

10,766 

470 

2,839 

1.264 

599 

1,333 

I.2I4 

812 

1,790 

623 

320 

- 

•Dooish .... 

4,694 

676 

2,484 

704 

121 

251 

458 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gleneely .... 

14,442 

4.495 

3.863 

1308 

522 

1,326 

629 

463 

869 

136 

781 


•Goland .... 

9.991 

1,697 

1,218 

379 

- 

454 

71 

- 

- 

6,172 

- 

- 

Kiliygordon .... 

6,364 

41 

283 

473 

423 

806 

843 

665 

1,113 

713 

- 

- 

Knock .... 

4,707 

770 

1502 

764 

246 

126 

859 

45* 

214 

151 

- 

- 

•Lettcnnore . . > • 

8,305 

1,774 

2,503 

1.675 

1,866 

261 

- 

125 

101 

- 

- 

- 

•Meencargagb .... 

7,442 

2,508 

8.952 

772 

152 

- 

58 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Stianorlar . 

10.016 

1,541 

1,788 

1,195 

950 

1,323 

695 

333 

1,247 

206 

733 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

71.068 

23,302 

26,409 

6,001 

4.105 

2,374 

587 

225 

1,613 

6,462 

- 

- 

Totaf*of Non-Oongested Electoral 

45,295 

7,317 

9,775 

5,004 

2,740 



2 323 

5,263 

1881 

■B 


Total of Electoral Diviaiong 

116,383 

30,619 

36,244 

11005 

6.845 



2.518 

6,806 

8,343 


■ 


871.929 

307,124 

212,484 

51,344 

22038 

26,(39 

9,060 

4.109 

10,378 

15,890 

5,875 

aiss 

eions in County. 

Total of Non-Congested Electoral 

314,977 

28,816 

71,733 

38,189 

26.968 

40,589 

29,679 

20,252 

45,005 

28,270 

10,051 

5,095 














Total of County 

1,016,906 

835.970 

284,217 

89,833 

50,106 

66,628 

38,739 

24,361 

65.383 

44.160 

1-5,926 

U,583 


2 N 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Ill- — T able showing Total Taluation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal. 


' f ® Electoral Division Offioe Summaries made in connection -with the Census oI 1901 

® ai^lpmat^ on the principle that a holder oi land in two or more townlands in the same Countv 


Elding of the highest Valuation. 


Olassipicahok of Holdings and Total Rateable VALUA'noN of those in each 


Unions and Electoeal 

Total 












Vain- 


Atove 

^"in* 

Above 



Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 



ation. 

exceed- 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

andSot 

and not 

and not 

anS)t 

an^ot 




'SI 

£L§. 

ing 

£15. 

£20. 

£3?. 

ing 

£40. 

’a" 

£1^. 

£2^ 

ing 

£300. 

value. 

Ballyshannon ; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• £ 

£ 


,, 



Balllntra .... 

3,789 

65 

736 

701 

558 

792 

423 

273 

HI 


_ 


Ballyshannon, Rural 

1,469 

375 

912 

714 

538 

133 

378 

187 

558 

_ 

_ 


BullyehaiiDon, Urban . 

666 

26 

112 

03 

38 

93 

100 

_ 

98 

106 

_ 

_ 

Bundoi-an .... 

3,183 

168 

811 

153 

351 

301 

70 

137 

628 

II9 

242 

_ 

Oarrickboy .... 

2,601 

117 

293 

257 


318 

311 

129 

203 

611 

204 

_ 

Cavangardcn 

1,828 

151 

139 

182 

90 

224 

105 

88 

75 

_ 

_ 

151 

'Cliff 

671 

136 

309 

65 

19 



- 

- 

122 

- 

- 

. Total of Congested Elootor.tl Dlvi- 

671 

156 

309 

65 

10 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

122 

_ 

_ 

Total of Non-Congesled Electoral 
. Divisions. 

16,336 

895 

3,356 

2.403 

1,730 

2.161 

1,387 

814 

1,603 


146 

795 

Total of Electoral Divisions . 

17.207 

1.051 

8,665 

2,168 

1,719 

2.161 

1.387 

811 

1,603 

1,068 

146 

795 

DONEGAL ; 













Ballintra .... 

2,934 

169 

623 

12a 

292 

820 

267 

223 

S3 




'Binhane .... 

766 

352 

378 

36 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 




•Bonnyglon .... 

1.C09 

306 

322 

62 

34 

22 

71 


68 

136 

_ 


•Ologher .... 

1,109 

273 

605 

271 

90 

131 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 



■Corkermore .... 

913 

296 

166 

116 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 




Donegal .... 

1,801 

332 

872 

417 

430 

765 

593 

271 

647 

114 



'Dunkincely .... 

2,527 

217 

425 

233 

173 

342 

72 

13 

325 

697 

_ 

_ 

•Sanymore .... 

1,238 

379 

701 

120 

18 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 




•GrouBehall .... 

851 

103 

320 

111 

85 

152 

68 

_ 

_ 




•Hnugh ..... 

665 

128 

390 

33 

90 

75 

37 


62 




■I“ver 

1,804 

393 

620 

251 

36 

80 

68 

92 

261 

_ 

_ 


•Laghy 

2,062 

318 

646 

273 

311 

235 

97 

93 

86 

_ 

_ 


•Lough Eask .... 

1.031 

104 

336 

71 

20 

- 

33 


95 

_ 

_ 


•Mouiitcharles . . 

3010 

391 

1,096 

438 

381 

224 

2i3 

44 

ID 


_ 


Pettigoe .... 

2,050 

126 

172 

330 

330 

292 

176 

19 

275 




•Tawna-wully .... 

598 

282 

212 

69 

35 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 


•Tomplecarn 

801 

220 

241 

74 

71 

64 

131 


_ 

_ 

_ 


Tnllynaught .... 

2,280 

260 

881 

482 

180 

151 

105 

93 

128 

- 

~ 

- 

Total of Congested Eleotoral Dlvi- 

18,711 

3.765 

6,567 

2,201 

1,382 

1,345 

829 

272 




szs 

Totivl of Non-Congcsted Blootoral 
Divisions. 

12.115 

w 

2360 

1,684 

15S2 


1,111 

(136 

1,102 

756 

299 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

30,829 


9,417 

3,885 

2,611 

2,873 

1,970 

908 

2,067 

1,772 

299 

372 

DUNFANAGEY: 













•Ards . . . . 

1^75 

50 

271 

184 

170 

73 

_ 

_ 

86 



550 

•Crcenasmear . 

513 

175 

222 

48 

56 

43 

_ 

_ 




'Crooslough . . 

796 

251 

253 

no 

52 

127 


_ 





•Cross Roads . 

1,912 

807 

591 

203 

38 

51 

SB 


_ 

m 



•Doe Castle .... 

44S 

109 

169 

87 

35 

15 

_ 

_ 





•Dtinfonivghy .... 

2,086 

178 

692 

357 

118 

122 

96 

_ 

117 

m 



•Dimlewy .... 

835 

149 

193 

- 

37 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 




•Gortahork .... 

873 

665 

154 

10 

_ 

44 

_ 






•Maghoraelogber 

1,156 

735 

107 

86 

- 

23 

_ 

_ 

74 




•lleenaoiady .... 

466 

154 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Total of Congested Eleotonil Dlvi- | 

10,687 

3,876 

2,607 

1.085 

505 

570 

132 

45 

277 

m 

296 

650 

Total of Electoral Divisions . | 

10,687 

3,876 

2,667 

1,086 

505 

570 

132 

45 1 

1 

2,7 

684 1 

296 
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III. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal — continued. 


Classification of Holdings and Total EuiTBABLE valuation of those in each 


UNIONS AND ELEOTOBAL 

Divisions. 

Total 

Valu- 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4. 

Above 

and not 
exceed- 

£10. 

Above 
and cot 

ing 

£15. 

^£15® 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£2u. 

■^£20* 

exceed- 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

exceed- 

ing 

£50. 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

exceed- 

ing 

£200. 

and not 
exeeed- 

hia. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


Glentibs : 













*ADnagaiT .... 

S43 

489 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Anui , . . . • 

487 

421 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


•Ardaia .... 

897 

454 

354 

15 

- 

21 

- 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

•Orovehy .... 

119 

119 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•OrowkecragU 

277 

203 

74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“Crowaarad .... 

461 

114 

193 

23 

36 

- 

- 

— 

95 

- 

- 

- 

•Dawros .... 

1,264 

279 

404 

100 

S3 

74 

35 

- 

66 

- 

273 

- 

•Doocharry .... 

136 

91 

22 

- 

- 

23 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

•Dunglow .... 

326 

309 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Plntown .... 

593 

321 

134 

27 

16 

60 

... 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Glencolmnbkille 

712 

539 

83 

15 

15 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Glengeeh .... 

898 

519 

242 

85 

- 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*61enlebeen . . • 

386 

281 

105 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Glenties .... 

1,396 

599 

532 

140 

17 

68 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•GrafEy ..... 

856 

400 

397 

41 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

•Iniahkeel .... 

229 

166 

61 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Kilcar ..... 

605 

482 

123 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Kilgoly . . a . 

692 

398 

146 

- 

19 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Killybegs .... 

2,045 

446 

665 

217 

137 

195 

169 

- 

90 

126 

- 

- 

•Laigymore .... 

853 

479 

238 

98 

- 

- 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Lettcrmacaward . . 

845 

558 

105 

- 

37 

27 

35 

- 

83 

- 

- 

- 

•MnAs ..... 

848 

171 

218 

11 

- 

44 

68 

50 

87 

199 

- 

- 

‘Magbeiy .... 

1,084 

906 

6 

11 

- 

- 

36 

« 

84 

- 

- 

- 

•MaUnbeg .... 

454 

204 

200 

SO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■Mvlmosog .... 

482 

186 

128 

14 

15 

41 

- 

- 

98 

- 

- 

- 

•RvUand. .... 

909 

693 

35 

15 

34 

22 

no 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Tieveskeelta .... 

285 

172 

90 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

18,532 

10,001 

4.647 

885 

377 

701 

531 

136 

656 

325 

273 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

18,632 

10.001 

4,647 

88S 

377 

701 

581 

136 

656 


2,3 

- 

INISHOWEN : 













'Ardmalin .... 

1,785 

334 

878 

128 

140 

72 

98 

85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Ballyliffln .... 

1,379 

378 

926 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Buncrana .... 

1,948 

176 

673 

339 

170 

96 

221 

- 

- 

273 

- 

- 

•Camdonagh .... 

1,893 

299 

676 

176 

210 

342 

15 

42 

53 

- 

- 

- 

•Carthage .... 

1,199 

385 

714 

35 

17 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Castleoarey .... 

1,776 

72 

538 

315 

167 

116 

106 

49 

175 

238 

- 

- 

•GoldaS .... 

2,202 

146 

936 

306 

71 

172 

268 

46 

76 

161 

“ 

- 

•Desertogny .... 

1,401 

305 

587 

170 

100 

21 

- 

45 

59 

114 

- 

- 

•Dunall' ..... 

1.279 

429 

803 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GlenagannoD .... 

1,284 

no 

261 

345 

153 

117 

106 

141 

51 

- 

- 

- 

Gleneely .... 

2,158 

79 

778 

629 

415 

218 

74 

- 

85 

- 

- 

- 

•Gleatogher .... 

1,102 

107 

468 

151 

87 

03 

196 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Greencastle .... 

I,T3G 

222 

702 

261 

191 

117 

103 

40 

100 


- 

- 

•lilies 

862 

437 

340 

27 

18 

40 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

Malin ..... 

1,842 

93 

633 

254 

211 

195 

IGl 

135 

- 

160 

- 

“ 

•Mintiaghs .... 

891 

237 

449 

140 

16 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MoviUe .... 

1899 

136 

495 

249 

131 

185 

95 

133 

475 

- 

- 

- 

•Redoastle .... 

1,628 

209 

6S5 

249 

84 

48 

106 

- 

- 

- 

247 

- 

•Straid .... 

1,311 

378 

588 

94 

34 

- 

35 

- 

SO 

101 

- 

- 

•Tremone .... 

1,386 

148 

699 

192 

159 

ms 

39 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Whltecastle . . . 

1,801 

157 

705 

281 

185 

151 

31 

41 

83 

167 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

20,004 

4,014 

9,449 

2,051 

1,127 

1,059 

960 

350 

363 

379 

247 

- 


in.?M 








849 

83S 

— 

— 

Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions 

32,715 

4837 

13,532 

4,363 

2,659 

2,137 

1.757 

849 

1517 

1517 

247 

- 
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Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal continued. 


Above Above Above Above Above Above Above Above Above 1 

£10 £15 £20 £S0 £4U £50 £100 £200 

exceed- and not and not and not and not and not and not and not and not and not 
jng exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- I ^■^in 

£4. iDf mg ing ing ing ing ing ine inc value. 

£10. £16. £20. £30. £40. £5(1 £100. £200 £3 0 


■Eillymasny . 
Elneraigy 
Letterkenny Rural 
Letterkenny Urban 
Magheraboy . 
Manorcunningtaam 


ToW ot Congested Electoral Divi- 


Total of Electoral Divisions. 


22.978 263 1,481 1,477 I 1,840 I 2,482 1 


24,540 1 3,940 0,662 2,896 I 


2,642 1.557 I 1,031 1 1,814 1.079 434 I 908 


Printeid image idigitiseid by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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IH-— Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal— 



Total 


CLASSIiTC.ATION 0 

HOLDINGS AND TOTAL RATB.ABLa VALUATION OF TUOSB IN BAC 
CLASS. 

» 

XJNioss AiTO Electoral 


iU 

Above 
£10 ^ 

exceed- 

£15. 

Above 

£15 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20- 

Ab.->ve 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£30. 

^£30® 

exoeed- 

exceed- 

ing 

£60 

^£50^ 
and not 

£1«) 

^00* 

exceed- 

ing 

£200 



DIVISIONS. 


Not 

esoeed- 

£4.^ 

. exoced- 
ing 
£10- 

■\|oo''^ 

exoeed- 

£3^ 


Stbabane : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



CsAfleflnu . . . . 

i,S09 

5U 

154 

219 

448 

474 

241 

588 

1,269 

1,148 

22! 


Clogbard .... 

2.812 

64 

238 

241 

139 

656 

456 

227 

675 

121 

_ 

_ 

Clonleieh North 

1,256 

14 

88 

91 

284 

275 

397 

699 

1,154 

900 

454 


Clouleigh South . . 

4,493 

36 

83 

113 

217 

551 

456 

361 

1,410 

906 

_ 

355 

Feddyglass . 

3,001 

12 

29 

40 

36 

290 

384 

238 

1,220 

762 

_ 


Figart .... 

2,252 

34 

126 

182 

213 

523 

203 

227 

357 

102 

286 

_ 

Baphoe .... 

3,535 

58 

103 

156 

125 

138 

110 

272 

1,047 

426 

552 

548 

St. Johnstown 

3,945 

- 

18 

53 

126 

303 

318 

631 

1,707 

503 

263 

_ 

Treantaghmucklagh . . 

3,280 

16 

50 

164 

142 

669 

410 

672 

803 

454 

_ 

_ 

UiTiev We»t 

2,620 

44 

267 

345 

309 

387 

350 

185 

503 

- 

230 

- 

Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

85.003 

328 

1,181 

1,606 

2,033 

4,266 

3,325 

3,890 

10.145 

0» 

1,996 

903 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

35,003 

328 

1,181 

1.606 

2,038 

4,266 

3.325 

3,890 

10,145 

5,325 

1,996 

903 

STBANOELAE : 













•Altnapasto .... 

1,571 

430 

484 

220 

87 

115 

- 

- 

5( 

181 

- 

_ 

“Cloghan .... 

2,333 

721 

781 

259 

160 

311 

- 

42 

56 

_ 

„ 


Convoy .... 

5,294 

124 

670 

566 

313 

655 

650 

464 

1,093 

464 

290 


•Dooish .... 

959 

127 

120 

126 

67 

141 

76 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Gleneely .... 

4,492 

305 

791 

360 

257 

630 

380 

311 

543 

222 

693 

_ 

■Goland .... 

646 

110 

179 

81 

- 

118 

35 


_ 

120 

_ 

_ 

Killygordon .... 

8 992 

23 

178 

283 

288 

569 

620 

452 

1,015 

564 

_ 


Knock .... 

1,419 

114 

311 

271 

107 

71 

168 

46 

184 

177 


„ 

•Lettermore .... 

1,237 

231 

391 

208 

167 

145 

_ 

43 

02 



_ 

•Meenoargagh .... 

306 

106 

178 

36 

33 

- 

33 

_ 

_ 



__ 

Stranorlar .... 

. 4,462 

254 

713 

533 

628 

764 

262 

260 

825 

109 

214 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

7,132 

1,725 

2,436 

933 

504 

833 

143 

85 

172 

301 

_ 


Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
DiviBlons. 

19,689 

820 

2,663 

2,013 

1,498 

2,689 

2,030 

1,533 

3,660 

1,536 

1,197 

- 

Total of Electoral DivisioDS 

26,821 

2,545 

5,099 

2,946 

3,002 

3,522 


1.618 

3,832 

1,837 

1,197 


Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

92,107 

27.516 

32,228 

9,378 

4.904 

6.421 

3,026 


2,668 

2,931 

1.333 : 


Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
Divisions in County. 

164,014 

6,279 

20,723 

15,177 

13.602 

19,212 

15.111 

12,231 

31,134 

21,136 

7,869 1 

3,540 

Total of County, . . 

256,121 

32,795 

52,951 

24,555 

17,806 

24,633 

18,187 

13,533 

33,802 

24,067 

9,202 

4,940 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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IV. — Table showing 


the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal — continued. 


XJNIOHS AND ElECTOEAL 
Divisions. 


|HoldingsJ 


'Avdara 
•Orovehy 
■Crowteeraeh 
•Crown arad 

•DooEharry 
•Dunglow 
•Pin town 
•Gleneolumbkille 
•Glengesh 


•Oraffy . 
•Inisbkeel 
•Kilcar 
•Kilgoly 
•Killybegs 
•Largymore 
•Lettermacaward 
•Maas . 
•Magtery 
•Italinbeg 
•Sltdraosog 
•Rutland 
•Tleveskeelta 


Totol ot Congested Electoral Dlvi- 
Total of Electoral Diyisioas 

iNIseOWEN ; 

•Ardmalin 
•BallylilSn 
Biincrana 
•Carndonagli 
•Carthage 
Castlecarey 
•Culdair 
•Desertegny 
•Dunatl 
Glenagannon . 

Gleneely 
•Glentogher 
•Greencaatle 
•lilies . 
jlialin 
“Mlntiaghs 
MoviUe 
•Eedeastla 
•Strald 
•Tremone 
Whiteoastle 

I 

Total of Congested Electoral Divl- | 

ToUl of Noo-Oongested Electoral I 
Divisions. 1 

Total of Electoral Divisions . I 


1,048 
1,034 I 


135 I 197 I 

135 I 197 i 




Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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IV, — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal — continued. 



Total 

Classification of Holdinos. according to Rateable vald-atiok, and Population 
IN EACH Class. 

Unions and Eleotokal 
DIVISIONS. 

Popula- 

Holdioga 

Not 

exceed- 

exoeed- 

£ii 

and not 
exceed- 

^£15®^ 

exceed- 

^£20* 

exceed- 

ing 

£3it. 

Above 
and not 

£4c. 

Above 

ins 

£50. 


ing 

£200. 

ing 

£30.>. 


LBITERKENNT: 













Ballym;icool .... 

513 

26 

140 

59 

54 

55 

29 

17 

45 

_ 

- 

93 

Oastlewray .... 

G34 

49 

144 

43 

74 

72 

61 

28 

28 

50 

61 

21 

•Ohureli Hill .... 

733 

277 

363 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

Corravaddy .... 

686 

77 

279 

163 

32 

64 

10 

49 

22 

- 

- 

- 

EdeDacoman .... 

749 

107 

317 

132 

44 

83 

43 

9 

14 

- 

- 

_ 

•Gartan .... 

296 

82 

167 

19 

7 

11 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Qortnavern .... 

441 

66 

166 

87 

35 

16 

12 

43 

3 

13 

- 

- 

•Killymasny .... 

683 

160 

303 

106 

33 

67 

17 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kincraigy .... 

1,050 


188 

104 

40 

197 

127 

70 

148 

70 

48 

- 

Letterkenny, Rural . 

1,201 

H 

18" 

40 

24 

763 

66 

34 

107 

_ 

- 

- 

Letterkenny, Urban . 

211 


47 

61 

8 

12 

- 

37 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Magheraboy .... 

885 

.2 

247 

74 

41 

124 

59 

67 

146 

66 

- 

1» 

Manoronnningham . 

564 

■B 

19 

88 

78 

36 

108 

44 

115 

56 

8 

_ 

•Seacor ..... 

303 


I2S 

IS 

- 

14 

3 

- 

- 

- 


- 

•Terapledouglaa 

1,383 

429 

512 

238 

107 

66 


- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Oongeatcd Electoral Divi- 

3,398 

1,093 

1,468 

456 

147 

148 

41 

t' 

20 

_ 

18 

_ 

Total of Non-CoBgested Electoral 
Divieioss. 

6,939 

623 

1.684 

841 

430 

1,422 

505 

308 

628 

265 

120 

133 

Total ol Electoral Divisiona 

10,331 

1,616 

3,152 


577 

1,570 

516 

403 

618 

255 

138 

133 

LONDONDEKKV ; 













Blrdstown .... 

718 

18 

131 

85 

107 

115 

91 

68 

70 

13 

14 

_ 

Burt ..... 

1,178 

12 

41 

22 

28 

52 

114 

63 

291 

468 

97 

_ 

Castloforward 

783 

18 

31 

■i 

40 

39 

22 

140 

214 

232 

21 

_ 

Falian ..... 

U8S 

222 

304 


69 

110 

67 

32 

163 

78 

6 


Inch ..... 

455 

41 

32 

Ha 

52 

88 

15 

22 

174 

61 

_ 

_ 

Kildcrry .... 

1,088 

76 

211 

159 

222 

92 

110 

16 

118 

31 

50 

_ 

Eillea ..... 

1.219 

8 

n 

25 

20 

43 

45 

81 

375 

489 

119 

_ 

NeTvtowncunningham 

766 

19 

11 

12 

4 

19 

28 

S3 

369 

218 

10 

_ 

Three Trees .... 

807 

62 

295 

123 

86 

59 

40 

19 

111 

12 

-- 

- 

Total of Non-Congeeted Electoral 
Divisions. 

8.-202 

474 

1,073 

618 

628 

w 

535 

487 

1,875 

1,605 

3!. 

- 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

8.202 

474 

1,073 

618 

6K 

.87 

535 

487 

1,875 

1.605 

320 

- 

MlIiPOBD : 













Ballynrr .... 

557 

87 

161 

44 

33 

50 

38 

15 

58 

27 

42 


•Oarriokai't .... 

1,187 

749 

299 

52 

13 

58 

16 


- 


_ 

_ 

•Carrowkeel .... 

847 


311 

99 

99 

69 

19 

56 

e 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Cranfoid .... 

1,391 


253 

49 

- 

12 

- 

- 


_ 

_ 

I9b 

•Fanad North .... 

1,613 


462 

37 

17 

- 

8 

g 


_ 

_ 

_ 

•Fanad West .... 

1,269 

613 

504 

123 

29 

- 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


•Qlen ..... 

740 


185 

26 

32 

6 

- 

- 

_ 


_ 

_ 

Olenalla .... 

768 

■1 

149 


143 

103 

50 

22 

17 

21 

_ 

_ 

•Qreonfort .... 

749 

218 

329 

■1 

9 

14 

38 

7 

_ 

_ 



•Killygnrvan .... 

463 



D 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kilmacrenau .... 

689 




34 

67 

17 

8 


_ 

_ 

_ 

'Knockalla .... 

852 


879 

83 


- 

- 

~ 

- 


_ 

__ 

•Loughkool .... 

847 


252 

72 


35 

- 

- 

_ 

20 

_ 

_ 

Millfovd .... 

833 

299 

203 

103 


104 

52 

10 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bathmclton .... 

1,370 

206 

340 

136 



73 

32 

166 

117 

_ 

31 

Itathmullan .... 

524 

98 

142 

71 

■1 


20 

18 

32 

31 

_ 

_ 

•Ifoaguill .... 

1,145 

920 

202 

8 

- 

T 

- 

8 

- 

- 

„ 

_ 

Bosnaklll .... 

428 

51 

131 

96 

17 

45 

5 

5 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Termon .... 

1,371 

718 

COS 

12 

29 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral Divi- 

>12,464 

6.784 

4,116 

659 

286 

201 

81 

SO 

10 

20 

36 


Total of Non-Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

5,171 

1,030 

1,182 

646 

477 

601 


110 

301 

198 

42 

31 

Total of Electoral Divisions. 

I7£35 

7.8IJ 

5,598 

1,305 

763 




311 

216 

78 

222 
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IV. — I’abi-e showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Donegal — eonlimeed. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Table V . — Retuen showing the total number of Holdings, and the number of various sized Holdings in the 
County of Donegal in 1906. 


•• • Electoral Divisions scheduled as Congested are indicated by an asterisk. 





NUMBBE or HoLBIHQS I!f 

EACH Eieotoeal Divisiotr. 



Uhtoks 


Above 










Not 










and not 
exceed- 

and not 
exceed- 








ElECTORil DmSrONS. 


and not 
exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 

1 exceed- 

1 Is? 

exceed- 

GOO 

Number 









Holdings. 




16 Acres 

30 Aci^. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Acces. 


BALtYSHASKOJf. 







i 




Ballintra 

Z2 

10 

101 

92 

56 

11 

1 4 

1 

_ 

308 

Ballyshannon, 

48 

60 

223 

180 

41 

17 

3 -- 

1 _ 

1 

532 

Bundoian. 

79 

86 

143 

76 

26 

10 

1 2 

. 1 

1 

370 

Canickboy, 

14 

36 

62 

61 

22 

10 

1 4 


_ 

las 

Cavahgardeu, 

1 

3 

54 

72 

28 

27 

4 

'5 

_ 

194 

•Cliff, . . 

- 

10 

63 

36 

17 

7 

4 

. 1 

1 

129 

Total ofCongestedEIcctoral 

— 

10 

53 

86 

17 

7 

4 

1 

1 

129 

Total of Non-Congested 
Eiectorat Divisions. 

101 

162 

683 

421 

176 

75 

17 


2 

1,608 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

161 

172 

636 

457 

192 

82 

21 

8 

3 

1,732 

DOKEnA).. 











Ballintra, ' . . 

15 

31 

84 

87 

38 

32 

4 

4 

2 

297 

•Binbane, 

— 

6 

34 

45 

42 

48 

29 

3 

3 

210 

•Bonnygien, 

— 

11 

82 

65 

19 

18 

5 

1 

1 

192 

•CTogher. 

2 

21 

129 

60 

IS 

10 

1 


3 

241 

•CorVcrmore, 

- 

6 

85 

• 87 

36 

30 

3 

_ 

_ 

196 

Donegal, 

66 

67 

176 

119 

41 

19 

1 

_ 

_ 

4fi7 

•Dimkineoly, 

IS 

28 

114 

72 

21 

12 

1 

2 

_ 

266 

•Ennysiore, 

— 

11 

92 

99 

60 

17 

4 

_ 

_ 

273 

•GioUBcltall. . . 

• — 

— 

9 

33 

32 

29 

6 

■ 

1 

110 

•Hangh, 

- 

I 

22 

24 

26 

10 

5 

2 

_ , 

96 

•Inver, - 

3 

40 

187 

68 

20 

17 

4 

2 

_ 

300 

•Laghy. - 

17 

86 

89 

90 

39 

24 

12 

4 

' 1 

321 

•Longli Esk, 

— 

6 

26 

19 

1 

10 

9 

19 

7 

ino 

•Mount Charles, . . 

37 

64 

194 

131 

so 

7 

1 

i 1 

_ 

4U 

Pcttigo, ■ 

23 

12 

44 

57 

34 

31 

8 

5 

3 

217 

•TawnawaUy, • . . 

— , 

25 

: . 92 

39 

s 

_ 

_ 



lia 

•Templecarn, 

1 

6 

19 

22 

19 

45 

13 

ID 

9 

141 

Tullynauglit, . . , 

6 

34 

142 

101 

21 

10 

4 

6 

1 

324 

Total of Congested Eleotoral 

76 

260 

],074 

853 

362 

283 

93 

44 

22 

3,079 

Total of Non-Congestcd 
Electoral Divisions. 

08 

134 

443 

364 

134 

92 

17 

15 

6 

1,305 

Total of Eleotoral Divisions, 

174 

403 

1,619 

1,217 

496 

375 

110 

59 

28 

4,381 

DCNFAKAGBV. 











•Ards 

s 

3 

15 

S3 

29 

12 


4 


104 

•Crccnasmear, 

— 

— 

S3 

53 

21 

16 


2 

3 


•Crceslough, 

— 

4 

73 

62 

17 

U 





•Crossroads, 

3 

94 

269 

87 

23 

7 

5 

1 

4 

493 

•Doe Castle, 

— 

3 

13 

26 

22 

17 


1 

_ 


•Dnufanaghy, 

— 

1* 

46 

78 

60 

36 


3 

1 

242 

•Dunlewy, 

— 

23 

144 

68 

. 7 

18 

13 

2 

4 


•Gortaliorfc, 


93 

275 

48 

11 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

439 

•Biagheraclogher, . . 

11 

93 

366 

158 

29 

10 

1 




•Mccnaclady. 

I 

106 

224 

42 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

323 

Total of Electoral Divisions 
(all Congested). 

26 


1,458 

629 

219 1 

134 

36 

15 

15 

2,964 
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Table V. — ‘Return showing the total number of Holdings, and the number of various sized Holdings 
in the County of Donegal in 1906 — continued. 





NtTlCBBB OP HOinSQS IN 

EACH ELECTOBAI DIVISION, 



■UHIOKS 

EtECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

i Not 
1 ezceed- 

1 ^ 

exceed- 

5 

Above 

5 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 

15 Acres, 

Above 

16 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 

30 Acres. 

AMve 

and not 
exeeed- 
ing 

Acres. 

Above 

and not 
exceed- 

100 

■^100* 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 
200 
Acres. 

1 cxoeed- 
i ing 

1 

Atove 

Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

GLEBnES. 

•Annagary, 

1 

140 

317 

Ill 

48 

11 

! 

j 


629 

•Aian, . . . . 

2 

64 

132 

. 87 

24 

1 

3 

_ 

- __ 

263 

•Aidara, 

25 

22 

58 

84 

49 

39 

10 

2 

_ 

• 289 

•Ciovehy, 

— 

- 

16 

23 

11 

28 

16 

7 

- 1 

102 

•Crowkeeragh, 

— 

1„ 

1 

11 

15 

48 

16 

3 

-• - 

95 

•Crownarad, .. 

— 

1 

26 

87 

17 

7 

_ 

— 

1 

89 

•Dawios, 

* 

6 

51 

80 

40 

16 

10 

6 

1 

219 

•Doochany, 

— 

7 

12 

7 

8 

27 

17 

13 

z 

93 

•Dmiglow, 

26 

27 

77 

90 

25 

34 

14 


- — 

293 

•Eiatown. 

1 

3 

14 

61 

38 

41 

11 

3 

— 

172 

•Glencoluiokkille, . . 

8 

54 

149 

44 

29 

17 

1 

_ 

_ 

302 

•Glengesh, 

— 

5 

77 

117 

58 

34 

8 

— 

1 

295 

•Glenleheen, 

— 

1 

5 

24 

38 

58 

44 

17 

3 

190 

■Glenties, 

45 

19 

56 

115 

84 

73 

23 

11 

2 

433 

■Graffy, .. 

2 

1 

28 

65 

40 

85 

27 

5 

- - 

258 

■Inishkee!, 

— 

- 

— 

20 

n 

11 

33 

13 

2 

90 

•KUcar, .. 

1 

29 

135 

76 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

257 

•Zilgoly, . . 

2 

17 

75 

95 

37 

23 

5 

_ 

2 

256 

•Eillybegs, 

85 

25 

143 

102 

31 

21 

5 

l' 

_ 

363 

•largymore, 

- 

7 

116 

101 

• 12 

8 

3 

2 

• _ 

241 

•lettermacaward, .. 

1 

14 

151 

123 

52 

24 

1 

4 


370 

•Maas. 

4 

12 

31 

39 

16 

15 

5 

7 

1 

130 

•Magheiy. 

— 

5t 

203 

139 

29 

16 

12 

1 

• — ■ 

454 

•Mallnbeg, 

8 

- 

14 

36 

32 

33 

15 

_ 

■ _ ■ 

138 

‘Mulmosog, 

— 

2 

11 

25 

30 

28 

7 

_ 

1 

164 

■Rutland, .. 

2' 

165 

291 

9S 

23 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

603 

•XieveskeeJta, 

- 

~ 

17 

39 

14 

20 

4 

* 

- 

98 

Total of BiectoraJ Dlvisiona 
(all Congealed.) 

162 

076 

2,206 

1,799 

828 

,4. 

290 

100 

17 

6,824 

Inishowes. 











■Ardmalin, 

10 

43 

162 

90 

10 

e 

_ 

1 

_ 

322 

•BallylifBn, 

2 

13 

129 

108 

44 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ . . 

304 

Bancrana, . . 

79 

. 12 

62 

89. 

26 . 

20 

14 

5 

_ 

807 

•Camdonagh, 

6 

54 

119 

56 

13 

7 . 

8 

1 

I 

260. 

•Carthage, 

1 

57 

138 

60 

& . 

5 


_ 

_ 

267 

Castlecaiy, . ■ ... 

19 

18 

58 

66 

24 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

186 

•Culdaff, 

17 

27 

139 

73 

16 

9 

2 

_ 

_ 

283 

•Descrtegney, 

_ 

15 

101 

74 

29 1 

20 

s 

I 

' _ 

248 

•Duixaff, 


47 

210 

28 

1 

2 



_ 

288 

Glenealy, 

1 

3 

71 

79 . 

40 1 

34 

5 

_ 

— 

233. 

Glennogarmon, . . ... 

— 

— 

21 

52 

81 

15 

4 

_ 

_ 

123 

•Glentogher, 

■ — 

1ft 

47 

28 

25 

15 


* 

8 

140 

•Greencaatle, 

25 

83 

122 

79 

22 : 

6 



1 

289 

•Biles, 

— 

2 

57 

62 

44 

36 

10 


2 

221 

Uidin, 

— 

16 

68 

70 

23 1 

21 


1 

— 

206 

•Mintiagbs, 

— 

8 

68 

49 

29 ! 

15 

3 

1 

— 

173 

MovUle, . . 

23 

24 . 

80 

52 

18 1 

1 

— 


— 

198 

•Redcastle, 

— 

16 . 

108 

78. 

18 

15. 

3 

1 

— , 

232 

•Straid 

1 

66 

143 

45 

10 ! 

6 

— 

2 

. _ 

273 

■Ttemone, 

1 

6 

43 

85 

31 

17 

4 

1 

, — 

193 

Whitecaatle, 

1 

22 

61 

66 

29 

13 

2 

- 

1 

. 225 

Total of C90gested Elec- 

63 

897 

1,689 

910 . 

293 , 

187 

42 

20 

7 

3,433 

Total of Noa-Congested 

123 

96 

431 

461 

161 ] 

112 

- 36 . 

6 

• 1 

1,478 

Total of Elactoral Divislone, 

186 

492 

2,040 

1,374 

489 ' 

279 

77 

26 
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Table V. — IIetubn sho%nng the total number of Holdines, and the number of'vaHous sized Holdings 
in the County of Donegal in 1906 — continued. 


Umotra 

ELEOioitAL Divisions. 

LElTEilKESNY. 


Not 

exceed- 


Ballymacool, 

CMtleOTfty, 

•ChurchiU, 

Corravaddy, 

Edencorna, 

“Gartan, , , 

Gortnavern, 

’Kaiymasny, 

Kincriagy, 

Letterkenny 

Magheraboy, 

Manorcuningham, 

•Seaoflr, .. 

‘Templodoiiglaa, 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions, 

Total of Non-Cong«t(d 
EUcloial Divisions. 

Total of Electoral DlvlaU ns 

LOSDONOEBRy, NO. 2. 

Birdatown, 

Burt, 

Castleforwarei, 

Pahan, . . . . 

Kilderry, . . . , 

Killoa. .. 
Newtowncunningham, 

Three Trees, 

Total ol EleetorelDlv isiens 
<all Non-Cor.gested.) 

Milford. 

Ballyan, 

■•Carrickart, 

•Carrowkeel, , . 

•Cranford, 

•Panad North, 

•Panad West, 

•Glen, 

Glenella, 

•Greenfort, 

•Killygarvan, 

Kilmacrenan, 

"Knockalla, 

•Loughkeel, 

MUitord, 

Ramelton, 

BathmuUen, 

•EosguHI, 



Rosnakill, 

•Termon, 


Tctal of Congested Elcc- 
loral Divlslona, 

Total of Noo Contested 


Total of Electoral Eivislons. 


19 

IfS 

217 


Ndjibee of Holdxsgs in 


Above Above Above j 30 

■ 1 6 15 and not 

and not and not and not I exceed- . 
exceed- exceed- exceed- '■ Ing 

ing ing ing 50 

5 Acres. 15 Acres. 30 Acres. , Acres. 
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Table V. — Return showing the total number of Holdings, and the number of various sized Holdings 
in the County of Donegal in continued. 


. 

Nvunsa OF Holdiitos in bacb Eleotorai, Division. 

Uinoss 

ELEOTOEAIi DlViSIOSS. 

Not 

exceed- 

1 Acre, 

exceed* 

^^g 

Above 

6 

and not 
exceed- 

16 Acres. 

■ 15 ' 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 

30 Acres. 

and not 
'exceed- ' 
iflg 

50 Acres. 

Aboie 

and not 
exoeed- 

100 

Acna. 

log 

^200 

■^20^ 
and net 
exceed- 

"oT 

Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

SlB.\BASE, 











CastleflQ, 

13 

27 

41 

46 

36 

30 

7 

— 

- 

229 

Cloghaid, 

4 

4 


38 

38 

28 

3 

• - 

— 

151 

Clonleigb North, . . 

18 

10 

26 

29 

28 

33 

14 

“ 

— 

163 

ClonTeigh South, . . 
Faddygiiiss, 

2 

16 

33 

85 

10 


23 

29 

3 



174 

Figait, .. 

- 

6 

12 

47 

26 

24 

5 

— 

— 

120 

Baphoe, . . 

72 

27 

26 

13 

12 

22 

3 

1 

- 

176 

St. Johuatown, 

11 

1 

18 

12 

26 

35 

10 

— 

— 

143 

Treantagh MucUagh, 

- 

3 

9 

14 

25 . 

35 

14 

2 

- 

102 

Utney West, 

1 

12 

40 

51 

25 . 

20 

0 

— 

— 

155 

Total of ISkctotal LlvUiona 
(all Non-Oongestdd.) 

199 

107 

247 

295 

277 

£86 

71 


- 

1,490 

STRiSORT.AR. 











‘Altuapaste, 

3 

7 

47 

93 

63 

42 

IS 

9 

6 

283 

'Cloghas, 

1 

1 

89 

158 

96 

85 

32 

9 

1 

467 

Couvoy, . . 

32 

16 

72 

98 

71 

14 

9 

1 

— 

343 

•Dooiah, . . 

2 

18 

60 

36 

17 

8 

3 


1 

144 

Glenealy, 

6 

20 

85 

106 

72 

57 

22 

6 

- 

374 

•Goland, . . . . . . 

- 

6 

21 

36 

19 

16 

S 

2 

2 

108 

Bllllygordon, 

3 

11 

87 

51 

3$ 

25 

5 

- 

- 

106 

Kaork, . . 

1 

7 

44 

39 

24 

17 

3 

1 

1 

187 

•Lettennore, 

3 

4 , 

88 

55 

28 

30 

17 


1 

180 

'Ueencargagh, 

— 

- 

— 

6 

12 

35 

14 

7 

1 

75, 

Sttaaorlar, 

3 

36 

92 

112 

72 

37 

5 

2 


359 

Tolal of Congoted E!;c- 

9 

31 

258 

379 

235 

216 

82 

35 

12 

1,257 

Total of Non-t'pngesteri 
Electoral Divisions. 

49 

90 

380 

406 

272 

181 

44 

10 

1 

1,879 

Total of Electoral Divisions 

51 

121 

588 

785 

507 

397 

126 

45 

13 

2,636 

Total of Congested Elfc- 
tf.ral Divlsioiis in Cconty. 
Total of Non-Coagested 
Electoral Divisions in 
Couiity. 

368 

1,110 

2,012 

7,687 

2,772 

5,614 

2,918 

2,406 

1,701 

1,795 

606 

401 

250 

83 

20,761 

TOTAL CO. DONEGAL, 

1,468 

2,926 

10,409 

8,662 

4,107 

3,110 



98 

32,009 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Table VI. — Return showing the Total Ai-ea, and the Chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Divisions 
of the County of Donegal in the year 1906. 


Electwal Divisions Echednied as Congested are indicated by an asterisk. 






Extent in Statute Aores under 
















FOOR Law Ukions 

Total 

Crops 


Fruit. 

Fallow 

Woods 



j Mountain Land, 

Water, 

IN WHICH SITUATED. 


Hay. 

Plan- 

Bog. 

Marsh. 

1 




Divisiona. 







1 Urased. 

Bran. 

&e. 

Bah.yshan.so.v Uniox. 


! 




i 

1 





Ballintra, 

7,184 

1 1,896 

■ 4,839 

14 


_ 

: _ 

39 

_ 



Bailyslwmioii, 

•9,801 

2,524 

5,082 

— 

_ 

100 

355 

27 

T.r, 

IS 


Bundoran, 

6,233 

1,567 

4,885 

~ 

- 

2 

_■ 

— 

7 

_ • 

272 

Carriekboy, 

•4,002 

888 

2,797 

3 

■ — 

80 

25 

_ 

_ ■ 

•_ - 

299 

Cavangardeo, 

8,003 

1,127 

3,243 

— 

— 

15 

932 

40 

2,612 

'248 

786 

•aiff, 

5,424 

725 

1,230 

- 

- 

400 

558 

85 

2,146 

' .26 

254 

Total of Congested 

5,424 

725 

1,280 

— 

- 

400 

658 

85 

2,146 

26 

254 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divans. 

36,083 

8,002 

20,206 

17 

- 

197 

1,812 

106 

3,259 

326 

, 2,508 

Total of Electoral Di- 

41,507 

8,727 

21.526 

17 

— 

597 

1,870 

191 

5,405 

352 

2.822 

Donegal Union, 












Ballintra, 

9,959 

.1,667 

4.705 

4 

_ 

181 

1,071 

5 

1,838 

38 

390 

•Blnbanc, 

13,741 

926 

8,110 

— 

— 

— 

1,026 

49 

4,167 

1,143 

320 

•Bonnyglen, 

5,851 

740 

3,809 

— 

_ 

55 

362 

A,l 

22a 

108 


•Cloghcr, 

8,738 

1.251 

2,079 

— 

_ 

'5 

221 

45 

4,381 

234 

S22 

■Corkerraore, 

6,401 

1,339 

4,175 

- 

_ 


413 

_ 

207 

_ 

267 

Donegal, 

7,791 

2,614 

4,052 

1 

_ 

169 

12 

_ 

478 

_ 


•Dnnkineely, 

5,193 

1,508 

3,404 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 


188 

■Banyinore, 

6,912 

1,162 

4,010 

— 

_ 

_ 

434 

7 

193 

•' 10 

•190 

•Grouaehail, 

6,800 

734 

3,069 

— 

— 


323 

_ 

1,245 

1 

908 

•Haugh, 

3,918 

587 

1,559 


_ 

_ 

32 

_ 

1 A«Q 



•Inver, 

5,967 

959 

4,332 

— 

- 

2 

41 

42 

51 

4 


•Laghy, 

. 10,800 

1,516 

2,702 

. 7 

- 

0 

1,441 

380 

2,395 

052 

892 

•Lough Esk, 

15,052 

522 

1,554 

— 

_ 

516 

160 

_ 


2,584 

252 

•Mount Charles, 

7,425 

1,958 

4,828 

2 


84 

20 

3 

68 


Pettigo, 

11,199 

1,165 

4,793 

_ 

\ 

149 

oso 



' ' ' g 


•Tawnawully, 

7,919 

614 

1,154 

- 

- 

- 

06 

10 


100 

239 

•Templecarn, 

18,608 

1,067 

4,196 

— 

— 

34 

473 

83 

11,007 

101 


Tullynaught, 

8,733 

1,657 

2,956 

3 

- 

_ 

834 

120 

2,427 

243 

473 

Total of Congested Eiec- 

322,729 

14,903 

48,176 

9 

— 

705 

6,204 

674 

40,987 

5,272 

6,739 

Total of Noo-Congested 
Electoral Dlvlsfons, 

37,682 

7,103 

16,566 

« 

1 

490 

2,189 

160 

8,936 

290 

1,930 

Iota! of Electoral Di- 

160,411 

22,006 

64,742 

17 


1,204 

7,433 

634 

49,923 

5,562 

8,669 

DCNPANAOHY UNION. 












Ards, 

5,213 

923 

1,516 

6 

1 

623 

54 

6 

1,293 

343 

444 

•Crccnasmear, 

8,342 

691 

183 

_ 

_ 

_ 

446 

11 

5,939 

530 


Creeelough, 

5,853 

044 

408 

- 

_ • 

» 

220 

_ 

3,182 

133 


•Ciossroada, 

23,220 

2,153 

2,348 

3 

_ 

50 

3,177 

370 

8,263 

6,828 

1,034 

•Doe Castle, 

3,006 

470 

117 

— 

— 

09 

94 

21 

2,276 

174 


Duufanaghy, 

9,702 

1, 84') 

3,057 


— 

30 

34 

98 

1,971 

899 

864 

Dimlewy, 

22,865 

1,240 

1,164 

— 


26 

3,434 

1,4X7 

8,027 

6,027 

1,510 

Gortaliork, 

13,242 

1,530 

1,047 

- 

— 

— 

1,783 

1,208 

8,743 

2,566 


Magberacloglicr, , . 

24,105 

1,987 

2,226 

— 

2 

7 

3,087 

808 

5,991 

« 


Mecuaclady, 

10,024 

1,277 

093 

- 

- 

- 

2,457 

751 

2,321 

1,545 

830 

Total of Electoral Di« 
viaions (all Congested). 

1 

125,678 

13,066 

14,149 

9 

i 

3 

885 

14,756 

4,7o0 

43,010 

26,521 j 8,629 


“o‘ adjusted .acoordiBg to the Census oi 1001. The revised areas are BaUj-shaonon, 10,038 acres, and Carriokboy, 3,701 
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APPENDIX. 


Table VI. — Return showing the Total Area, and the Chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Divisions 
of the County of Donegal in the year 1906 — confinued. 


_BLECTOEAI. DlTISIOKS AN. 

Poor Law Unions 

IS WHICH SITUATED. 


GlESirES UNION. 
•Annagary, 


•Croveliy, 

‘Crowkeetagh, 

•Crownsrad, 

•Dawros, 

‘Doociiatry, 

*Dunglow, 

•Pinto wn, 

•Glencolumbkille, 

•Giengesh, 

•Gleolelieen, 

•Glenties, 

•Graffy, 

•Iniahkeel, 

•Kilgoly, 

•KillybegpJ 

•Laigymore, 

■Lettennacward, 

•Slaghery, 

•Malinbeg, 

•Mulmoaog, 

•Rutland, 

•Tieveekeelta, 


INisHOWES Union. 
•Ardmalin, 

•Ballyliffin, 

Bnncrana, 

•Caindonagh, 

•Cartilage, 

Coatlecsiy, 

•Culdaff, 

•Deaertegney, 

•Dunaff, 

GUnealy, 

Glennogannon, 
•Glentogber, 

•Gteencaatle, . 

•lilies, 

Ualin, 

•MiuUagha, 

Moville, 

•Redcastle, 

•Straid. 


Total of Congested Eb 
. . total Divisions. 

Total of Non-Con„ 
Electoral Divisl- 

Total of Electoral Dl- 


ExTBNT IN Statute Acres under 


l,«5 

2,196 


21,218 

13,017 


Mountain Land, 
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Table VI.. — Eetorn showing the Total Area, and the Chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Divisions 
of the County of Donegal in the year 1906 — continued. 



EsTEsr IK Staiotb Acbbs tobbr 

POOR Law Unioss 

Total 

Area 

including 
, Hay. 




Woods 



Mountain Land. 

Water, 

IS WHICH SITCATBU. 

Electoral 

Diviaions. 

Glass. 

Fruit. 

Fallow, 

Han- 

Bog. 

Marsh. 

Grazed, 

Barren. 

Fences, 

A:c. 

Letterkennt Union. 












Ballymocool, . . 

4.6U 

042 

1,059 

3 

_ 

94 

10 

_ 

1,228 

218 

180 

Castlewray, 

5,320 

1,630 

2,324 

6 

— 

109 

84 

34 

794 

• 35 

804 

•Cliuichliill, 

16,362 

1,550 

2,165 

- 

- 

76 

2,068 

248 

8,8'41 

• 700 

7^ 

Corravaddy, 

5,803 

1,248 

1,733 

— 

— 

- 

198 

20 

2,328 

— 

276 

Edencaman, 

6,778 

2,049 

2,174 

— 

- 

- 

354 

16 

1,631 

-- 806 

343 

*Gartan, 

15,410 

505 

903 

— 

— 

7 

8,970 

255 

2,201 

5,773 

1,756 

Gortnavern, 

3,180 


1,240 

— 


_ 

104 

5 

407 

•• 68 

196 

•Elllymaeny. 

6.402 

762 

627 

— 

— 

2 

1,055 

7 

3,489 

138 

327 

Klncraigy, 

7,720 

3,101 

3,259 

— 

— 

34 

6 

53 

• 498 

-• 329 

440 

Letterkeimy, 

3,615 

1 363 

1,665 

15 

— 

21 

3 

— 

209 

- 2 

337 

Maghcraboy, 

6,614 

2,485 

2,418 

4 


P 

a 

27 

1,316 

• 32 

317 

Maiiorcunningh.aiii, 

4,285 

1,963 

2,074 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

3 

• 4 

220 

•Seacor, 

5,957 

379 

224 

— 

— 

_ 

462 

- 

4,269 

• 135 

488 

•Templcdouglas, 

9,176 

1,765 

2,800 

- 

- 

23 

629 

46 

3.383 

• 95 

583 

Total o£ Congeated Elec- 
toral BiNisions, 

61,367 

4,961 

6,719 

_ 

- 

107 

8,082 

653 

22,273 

■6,830 

3,828 

Electoral Dlvisioos. 


D,.i. 






m 


994 


Total ol Electoral Di- 

101.241 

20,872 

25 574 

28 

- 

873 

8,849 

712 

80,586 

7,830 

6,421 

LONDONDEimr UNION, 
No. 2, 












Birdtown, 

5,933 

2,038 

1,637 

4 

- 

SO 

69 

89 

594 

1,167 

306 

Burt, 

9,548 

4,231 

3,780 

4 

_ 

6 

87 

S3 

362 

222 

853 

Castletorward, 

6,638 

2,370 

2,455 

_ 

_ 

16 

191 

S3 

96 

6 

471 

Paliaii, 

7,320 

2,601 

1,298 

- 

- 

17 

301 

124 

1,718 

699 

665 

lucli, 

8,390 

1,586 

1,053 


— 

3 

— 

82 

424 

• • 108 

1*1 

KUderry, 

7,605 

2,054. 

2,688 

- 

- 

108 

172 

507 

1,580 

• — 

496 

KlUea, 

7,572 

3,713 

2,706 

25 

— 

48 

5 

— 

710 

- • 10 

365 

Nowtowiicuiiningbain, 

4.935 

2,706 

1,748 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- ■ 

- 

— 

480 

Three Trees, 

7,001 

1,130 

2,672 

— 

- 

— 

428 

389 

2,097 

- 

285 

Total of Electoral llivi 
6i>ns (all Non-Con- 

58,941 

22,330 

20,037 

33 


229 

1,208 

1,277 

7,676 

2,212 

4,031 

MILFOED UNION. 












Ballyan, 

3, 972 

1,061 

1,894 


- 

84 

85 

7 

237 

98 

4j8- 

•Caiiigart, 

5,984 

991 

2,217 

- 

- 

65 

662 

40 

1,611 

280 

821 










1 707 

-• 341 


■Cranford, 

6,817 

1,395 

2,208 

1 

_ 

148 

279 

54 

421 

•Fannd North, 

7,660 

1,661 

3,158 

_ 

— 

_ 

259 

40 

1,757 

• 892 

503 

■Fanad Weat, 

5.823 

1,414 

1,934 

- 

— 

83 

25 

32 

1,406 

• 703 

275 

•Glen, 

. 6,404 

709 

332 

— 

— 

•_ 

575 

166 

2,077 

• 1,862 

633 

GlencUa, 

5,808 

1,585 

1,981 

- 

_ 

196 

85 

125 

1,264 

•• 172 

400 

•Greentort, 

3,728 

1,217 

911 

_ 

_ 

60 

27 

IS 

541 

• 768 

185 

•KlUygarvan, 

3,089 

449 

' 917 

— 

- 

._ 

297 

308 

241 

• 724 

153 

Kilmacrennan, . . . : 

4,513 

1,207 

1,845 

_ 

— 

31 

117 

98 

760 

183 

277 

■ItnockaUa, 

4,328 

1,138 

783 

_ 

— 

— 

292 

49 

1,920 

• 8 

143 

•Lougbkecl, 

5,982 

098 

1,606 

- 

- 

_ 

620 

ao 

1,003 

1,202 

473 

MiUford, 

7,077 

1,385 

2,644 

1 

2 

76 

221 

62 

2,187 

139 

611 

RameltoQ, 

9,773 

3,695 

4,636 

— 

— 

146 

58 

145 

614 

— 

479 

RathmuUcn, 

4,421 

1,188 

1,441 

- 

— 

288 

67 

267 

718 

328 

17* 

•Roiguill, 

6,264 

662 

994 

- 

- 

10 

61 

— 

3,109 

174 

274 

EoinakiU, 

2,684 

1,084 

1,029 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

40 

215 

- 144 

155 

•Tennon, 

11,086 

1,266 

1,110 

- 

— 

- 

1,823 

844 

4,319 

1,283 

6*1 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Dlvialon.<i. 

73,086 

18,727 

18,053 


- 

814 

6,326 

1,741 

21,261 

8,384 

4,230 

“Eiectona Dlvlifon?!” 

38,243 

11,166 

16,370 

1 

2 

820 

650 

739 

6,995 

1,064 

2,452 

Total of Electoral Di- 

111.331 

24,882 

33,423 

2 


1,134 

5,976 

2,430 

27.256 

9,443 

6,732 
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APPENDIX. 


Table VI.— Return showing the Total Area, and the Chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Divisions 
of the County of Donegal in the year 1906 — continued. 


Eleoioeal Divisions ah; 
Pooa Law Uhioks 

IN WHICH SITUATED. 


Extent im Statute acres r 


Strabanb union. 
Castlefiu, 

Clogbard 

ClOnleighN., 

CloaleighS., 

FaddycclsAB, 

Flgart, 

EapUOB, 

St. JobnEtown, 
Tieantaghmucklagh, 


Total oi Electoral Dl- 
wsions (all Hon-CoB- 


Steanoeiar Union. 
*Altnapaste, 

•Cloghan. 

•Dooish, 

Glenealy, 

•Solaiid, 


Enock, 

•Lettermore, 


Total of Electoral Di- 
visions. 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions in 
County. 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions in 
County: 

TOTAL, CO. DONEGAL. 


6,355 

4,763 


18,723 

22,404 


14,796 

10,449 


824,041 

366,228 


18,296 

1,172 


316,901 

53,512 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


G.- -TABLES SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACTS IN CO. DONEGAL. 

1. Table showing tlio Number of Cases in Co. Donegal in which Judicial Rents have been fixed by aE the 
Metlirids provided by the Land Law Acts, for First and Second Statutory Terms, froin the commencement 
of Procee^ngs to 31st March, 1906 ; and also a Summary of tho Acreages, Rents of Holdings prior to 
the creation of First Statutory Term, Rents of Holdings for a First Statutory Term, and Rents of 
Holdings for a Second Statutory Term. (Arranged from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners 
for the year ending 31st March, 1906, pp. 72 and 74). 



5. — SoMMARY of Advasoes Diadfi by Estates Ooumibsionees during the Period from 1st 'Novembbr, 1903, to -81st March, 1906:" 
(Taken from the Report of the Estates Commissioners for Year ended 3ist March, 1906, pp, 82 and 83.) 


APPENDIX 
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1 
1 . 

-qs«o u( uS 
BinotnAujjoinnomv 

, . . 

'B3one.\pvjo jnnowv S 

■ . B- § 

s 

Total. 

1 

1 3 

« ! 1 

•s.issTJuaiTii JO .leqran^i g 

1 s 

•s^u?S3 JO jsqmnft g 

2 « 


3 

•qsBQ nt BinecnAuj „ 
pesodoij JO iunooiv “ 

- ■ ■ 

■ssonBApy JO junotny g 

, . , 

1 " 

, , , 

'SissBqoonj JO jsqumn 2 


•ssiuiej JO jeqtnnji J; 

' '■ 



•qsuQ nj smonLlyj o 
pasoaoid; jo junomy " 





SECTION 7 : Estates t/nrchased 
I*nd Commission. 

a 

1 

1 

£ 

, 

•sooayApyjojnnomi' 2 

- i ' 

Price 

11. 

21,716 

‘Bjeffsqo 

-inj poBodoij JO leqmtiK — 

s , 

•SOJBJS3 JO aeqmtiii £; 

- . 

SscTtONS 6 AS: Estates purchased by 
the Land Commission. 

! 

•qsBO ni sjoetniyj 
pesodo.y; jo jnnoiuy -• 

, . . 

•socunApyjo jnnomy 2 

H ' 


Price. 

„ . , 

-in,j pasodoj^j jo .laqratifi “ 


•SS5UJS3 JO .tsqrunN t.: 


1 

1 

1 

•qs«o ft 

sineioAi:,! jojnnouiy •“ 

« ■ 

•seoueApyjojuiioray 

77.91S 

2,683 

1 

77.913 

2,683 

■sjessqomjjo laqratiij m 

» a 

•saimsa ]o .leqniTiN n 

2 

o 

o 

S ■a 

1 1 

Cj> u 

1 S 

§ fi 

Q 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


H— Sl’ATEMEN'J' SHOWING, BY UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS, THE ESTATES 
PURCHASED BY THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD IN CO. DONEGAL. 

(Supplied by the Board.) 


UNION. 

EleotoralDivi- 


[ AEBA. 

Poor 



Estate. 

Con- 

gested. 

Non-Con- 

Tenanted. 

Un- 

tenanted. 

Total. 

Valna- 

Eental, 

cbase 

Money. 




1 A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

£ 

£ 

si 

Dnnfanaghy, 

Gortahork. Dun- 
lewy, Meena- 
claddy. 

Joule, including 
Tory Island. 

4.210 

- 

2,820 

1,396 

4.216 

229 

60 

1,200 

Do. 

Crossroads, 

Carroweannon, . 

93 

- 

93 

- 

93 

. 

41 

050 

Glenties, . 

A». . . 

Charley, . . 

4.412 

- 

2,649 

1,703 

4.412 

473 ! 

591 

7,932 

Do. . 

Kilear. . 

N. M'Loone, 

542 

- 

542 

- 

542 

100 

110 

2.276 

Donegal, . 

Dnnkinoely. 

0, J. Tredenniok, 

420 

_ 

140 

280 

420 

300 

153 

5,878 

Jlallysbonnon, . 

Carrlckboy. 

Fawcett, . 

- 

170 



170 

.5 

u 

1,301 

Do. 

do,, . 

W. E, Tredenniok. 

- 

429 

112 

31, 

429 

133 

253 

6,335 




9,683 

599 

6,384 

3,™ 

10,282 

L837 ( 

1,222 

25.678 


I.— STATEMENT OF PARISH COMMITTEE SCHEME AND SANITARY EXPENDITURE IN 
CO. DONEGAL. 

Statement showing Total Amounts expended on Improvements (exclusive of Cost of Supervision) for the 
years 1903, 1904, and 1905, the Expenditure on the Erection and Improvement of Dwellinghouses and 
Out-Offices in the year 1905, and the average annual salai-ies of Sanitary Officers in the Rural Districts 
containing Congested Districts, together with the aggregate sums paid in 1905 for Salaries to these Officers. 

(Supplied by the Congested Districts Board.) 




Expenditure 

Medical Officer of Health. 

Executive 

Sub-Sacltaiy Offloei'. 


unto. 


provemeut 
of Dwelling- 

Out-Offloes 
in 1905, 

Number 
in the 
Ruial 
District, 

Total 
paid for 
Salaries. 

Average 
rate of 
Salary. 

Officer. 
Oueiu 
each Enral 
District. 

Numbei 

bfrtric\ 

Total 
paid for 
Salai'ies 

Average 

Total 
amount 
paid for 
Salaries 
in Eural 
District. 

and 1905. 

Total paid 
tor Salary. 


£ 



£ rf. 

& d. 

£ s. 


£ rf. 

£ s. d. 


Ballyshannon, . 

65 

20 

2 

35 0 0 

17 10 0 

7 5 0 

1 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 

58 6 0 

Donegal . 

679 

230 

5 

92 0 0 

13 8 0 

18 15 0 

2 

24 0 0 

12 0 0 

131 15 0 

Dnnfanaghy, 

473 

2C« 

3 

30 0 0 

10 0 0 

5 0 0 

1 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 

50 0 0 

Glenties, . 

1.353 

479 

7 

105 0 0 

15 0 0 

20 0 0 

3 

25 0 0 

8 6 8 

150 0 0 

Inlehowen, 

SOI 

240 

5 

75 0 0 

15 0 0 

16 0 0 

i 

14 10 0 

3 12 6 

106 10 0 

Letterkenuy, 

177 

40 

3 

31 0 0 

10 6 8 

15 0 0 

3 

35 0 0 

II 13 4 

81 0 0 

MlUord, . 

3.3 

167 

5 

60 0 0 

12 0 0 

20 0 0 

2 

20 0 0 

10 0 0 

100 0 0 

Stranorlnr, . 

482 

174 

3 

60 0 0 

20 0 0 

15 0 0 

= 

30 0 0 

10 0 0 

105 0 0 


4,526 


33 

488 0 0 

U.S 9 

117 0 0 

19 

79 10 0 

9 8 11 

784 10 0 


! Dwellings and Out-OfBoes for the year 1905 only can be given. Particulars regarding preceding years 
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J.— LIST OF PARISH COMMllTEE GRANTS AND EXPENDITURE UNDER 
THE DONEGAL SCHEME. 

(Taken from the \^th Report of the Congested Districts Board, pp. 105-6.) 


DoyEG.\L Scheme. 


Parisli. 

Poor Law Union. 

Net amount of 
Grants mado to 
3ist March. 190a. 

Gro«8 Grants 
sanctioned 
for 1905-6. 






£ a, d. 

£ a. d. 

Ardara, ... ... 


OlentieB, ... 



91 0 0 

60 0 0 

Araamore, ... 


do.. 



169 8 3 

75 0 0 

Ciondahorky, 


Duntanaghy, 



62 15 0 

60 0 0 

OlondaTaddog, 


Milford 



81 19 0 

55 0 0 

ClOLinany, .. 


Inisboweu, 



118 0 0 

75 0 0 

Clonca, 


do., 



70 0 0 

75 0 0 

Conwal and Lack. ... 


Letterkenny and Stranorlar, 



44 15 0 

45 0 0 

Caldatf, 


Inishowen, 



54 1 6 

45 0 0 

Bonr^li. 


do., 



44 15 0 

55 0 0 

Donoghmore. 


Stranorlar. 



67 0 0 

40 0 0 

Drimliolme, 


Donegal. ... 



60 0 0 

40 0 0 

Fahan (Lower) and Desartegney, ... 

Iniabowen. 



72 17 6 

70 0 0 

Oartan and Termon, 


Milford and Letterkenny, ... 



77 17 7 

65 0 0 

Glenoolumbkille, ... 


Glenties. ... ... ... 



88 0 0 

60 0 0 

Qweedore. ... ••• 


Dunfanaghy, 



108 0 0 

77 0 0 

Inishkee!, ... ... 


Glenties, .. 



108 0 0 


Inver 


Donegal, ... ... o. 



108 0 0 

75 0 0 

Kilbai'inn. ... ... 


BaUyshannon, 



33 3 0 

22 0 0 

Kiioar, 


Glenties, ... 



99 0 0 

66 0 0 

Kilmacrenan, 


Milford 



58 17 6 

40 0 0 

Kilteeyogne. 


Stranorlar, 



95 19 0 

75 0 0 

Killybegs and Klllaghtee. ... 

Donegal and Glenties, 



88 0 0 

60 0 0 

KiJJygarvan and Tullyfern, 

Milford 



65 0 0 

45 0 0 

KlUymard, ... 



Donegal, ... 



42 10 0 

45 0 0 

Lettermaeaward and Tenapleorone (Opper), 

Gleuties, ... 



106 0 0 

75 0 0 

Mevagh, 



Milfor 1 and Dunfanaghy, ... 



55 15 0 

55 0 0 

Moville (Lower), 



Inishowen, ... 



. - 

45 0 0 

Do. (Upper), 



do.. 



55 0 0 

40 0 0 

Pettigo, 



Donegal. ... 



45 0 0 

50 0 0 

Kaphoe and Convoy, 



Stranorlar. ... ... 



59 5 0 

40 0 0 

Sti'anorlar, ... 


do. 



60 0 0 

40 0 0 

Townawilly, ... 

... 

Donegal, ... 



50 0 0 

50 0 0 

Templeorone (Lower), 



Glenties, ... 



70 0 0 

75 0 0 

Tullagbobegley, 



Duntanaghy, 



67 0 0 

70 0 0 



Totals, 



2,366 18 4 

1.940 0 0 

K.— STATEMENT SHOWING AMOUNT OF GRANTS PAID 
SHOWS IN CO. DONEGAL BY THE CONGESTED 
DURING THE YEAR 1905-6. 

TO AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS BOARD 

(Taken from 15i/i Report of the Congested Districts Board, p. 107.) 



Xame of Skow. 

Amount. 







& s. d. 


1 

Ardara Agricultural Show. 
Ballyshannon Agricultural Show, ... 



20 0 0 
10 0 0 


3 

Donegal E.D. Agricultural Show. 



25 0 0 


i 

Inishowen Agricultural Show, 



30 0 0 


5 

Letterkenny Agricultural Show, ... 



25 0 0 


6 

Stranorlar Agricultural Show, 



25 0 0 


7 

Weat Donegal Agricultural Show, 



20 0 0 




Total, ... ... 



115 0 0 
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L.— FISHING STATISTICS, CO. DONEGAL. 

1. Rbtitbn of Fishebt Loan3 issued in Co. Donegal, by the Congested Districts Board. 


(Supplied by the Board.) 


Districts. 

Elcotcral Division. 

dmall Loans. 

Issued. 

1 Large Boats. 

1 No. 1 Amount. 

No. 

Amount, 




£ A rf. 


£ s. d. 

North Intshowea, , ‘ . 

Ardmalia. 

23 

229 10 0 




Carthage. 

31 

153 0 0 




Qreenoastle, . 

17 

207 6 2 




Eedcastle. 

20 

122 10 5 


GO 0 9 


Tramone, , 

2 

67 12 0 



Clonmany, . , 

Ballyliffln, 

a 

21 0 0 




Dunaff, 

u 

99 8 1 



Desertegney, . 

Desertegney, ' 

u 

99 16 11 



Fonad, . 

Fanad, North, 

2 

11 16 6 




Panad, West, 

G 

50 8 4 




Killygarvan, . 


50 12 5 




Knoekalia, , 

15 

185 7 10 



Bosguill 

Oarrigart, 

2 

13 7 7 




Cranford. . . 

2 

13 6 3 




Bosguill, 

41 

233 8 4 

1 

249 6 G 

Dunfanaghy. . 

Dunfanaghy, 

18 

229 16 2 




Creeslough, . 

1 

11 10 0 




Ards 

6 

69 9 5 



Cloghanoely, . 

Gortahoik, . 

33 

338 3 6 



Gweedore, . 

Meonaoladdy, 

43 

494 0 2 




Magheraclogher, 

24 

263 13 0 



The Bosses, . , . 

Annagary, 

39 

490 16 6 




Rutland. . . . 

35 

432 16 0 

4 

773 15 5 


Maghery. 

71 

90S 8 0 




Letternjacward, 

39 

414 10 0 



Arranmove, . . 

Aran 

37 

480 10 6 

5 

448 14 0 

Glenties. . . . 

Ardara, 

4 

41 10 9 




Dawros. 

17 

18S 0 4 




Qlengesh, 

13 

140 6 5 




Glenties, . 

S 

97 17 2 




Maas, . 

2 

33 0 0 



QleucolumbkiUe, 

Inishkeel, 

1 

23 11 4 




Eilgoly. 

17 

119 14 11 




Malinheg, 

20 

135 18 0 



Teelin, . ' . 

Lavgymore, . 

6 

44 9 10 




Kiloar. , 

12 

71 4 10 




Glenoolumbfcille, 

25 

193 12 8 



Killyhegs, 

Crownarod, . 

2 

20 0 6 




KiUyhegs, . 

18 

163 16 8 



Inver. 

Mountoharles, 

14 

142 5 10 




Inver. .... 

22 

262 U 2 




Dunkineely, . 

“ 

435 IS 10 

■ 

200 0 0 

i 


7,1 

7,795 18 4 ! 

12 1,731 15 U 
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Abstract of Fishery Loans issued in Co. Donegal, Arre.ars now oufcstanding, 
and Amounts written off. 


Olassiflcation. 


Large Boats. . 
Small Loans, 


Loans Issued. 


II Boats.® 
771 Loans. 


I 781 Loana 9.627 14 


Number of Large Boats in OoHeetion— 7. 


1,781 16 11 
7,795 18 4 


7 16 6 I S Loans. 


® 6 Boats supplied since 1st January. 1905. 


AMOUNT WBITTEN 


Loans for Large Boats and Ge.ar, Co. Donegal. 


No 

Name of Boat 

Name of Owner. 

Address of Owner. 

Electoral 

Divisions. 

Amount of 
Loan issuec 
for Boats. 

Amount of 
Loan issued 
for Gear. 

Total Loans 
issued for 
Boats and 
Gear. 






£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

£ s. (f. 

123 

St Oolumba, 

Oondy 'O’Donnell and another, . 

Leabgarrow, Arran- 

Aran. 

100 .0 0 

- 

100 0 0 

124 

St Patrick, , 

Philip Boyle and another. 

Arranmore, Burton- 

Do. 

100 0 0 

- 

ICO 0 0 

159 

Saiab, 

John Byrne and others, , 

Leabgarrow, Arran- 

Do, 

60 0 0 

13 14 0 

103 11 0 

473 

Water Lily, 

William Bradley, , 

Culinecn, Redcastle, 

Redcastle, . 

60 0 0 

- 

60 0 0 

793 

Comet, . 

Francis UTOaUig, . 

BaUysaggart, Dun- 

Dunklneely, 

200 0 0 

- 

200 0 0 

884 

StGerard Majilla 

John Ward. 

Rutland Island, Bur'- 
tonport. 

Rutland, 

175 0 0 

76 10 5 

250 10 5 

910 

Catoh-me-lf-you- 

James O’DonnolI, . 

Inislicoo, Burtonport, 

Do. 

175 0 0 

55 0 0 

230 0 0 

920 

St. Derrlble, 

John M'Cole, 

Rutland Island, Bur- 
tonport. 

Do. 

129 0 0 

35 0 0 

161 0 0 

988 

Hibemian . . 

Antone ITGottigan. 

Murloch, Largin- 

Rosguill, 

211 16 6 

37 10 0 

219 6 

928 

King Edward. . 

Pat J. Boyle, . . . 

Rutland, Burtonport, 

Rutland. 

129 5 0 

- 

129 5 0 

990 

(Not named), 

Manus Boyle, . . 

nilon, do. 

Aran, 

- 

- 

- 

1018 

StJosepb, . 

Joseph Boyle, . 

Ballintra, Arranmore, 

- 

145 0 0 

- 

115 0 0 






1,185 1 6 

216 11 5 

1,731 15 11 


Su.MMARY. 
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. Table showing Cost and Earnings of J^arge Fjshisg Boats (Share System) on the Donegal Coast to 31st March, 1906. 
(Taken from 15th Report of the Congested Districts Board, pages 70-5.) 
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Tadle showing Cost and Earnings of Large Fishing Boats (Share System) on the Donegal Coast to 31st March, 1906~oon<«mfid 
(Taken from 15bh Eeport of the Congested Districts Board, nages 70-5). 



’Allowing for outlay 



Tablb showing Cost and Earnings of Large Fishing Boats (Share System) on the Donegal Coast to 31st March, 1906 — eontinued. 

(Taken from 15th Report of the Congested Districts Board, pages 70-5 ) 
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M.— STATEMENT SHOWING PIERS, BOAD8, BRIDGES, &c., UDERTAKEN IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL BY THE BOARD UP TO THE 31sx MARCH, 1906. 

{^Taken from \5th Jieport of the Congested Districts Board, pp. 83-4 and 88-90.) 

Mahine Works. 


No. 

Name of Work. 

Description of Work. 

Total 

dltnre to 
Slst Mar 
1903. 

diture, 

1906-1906 

Totivl 
dBture to 

Observationa 




1906. 





£ 

£ 

£ 


1 

Magheroart 7 . ... 

Landing Place, 

621 

- 

621 

Completed. 

2 

Eo 

Landing Place, Bepairs, ... 

267 

- 

267 

do. 

3 

Maglieragallon. 

do,. 

246 

n 

257 

do. 

4 

Gortnasate, ... ... 

Landing Place, ... ... ... 

63 

- 

68 

do. 

0 

Do. 

Sea Wall, &e. 

266 


266 

do. 

6 

Lougbroa, 

Blasting of rooks, ... 

100 

- 

100 

do. 

7 

Cladnagenragh. 

Pier, 

1,001 

- 

1,001 

do. 

8 

Do.. 

Pier. 


150 

150 

Oontrihution." 

g 

Port Invar, 

Eoatsllp and Breakwater, 

342 

- 

342 

Completed. 

10 

Do., 

Repairs to Storm "Wall, ... 

81 


81 

do. 

11 

Inishooo, 

Landing Place, ... ... 

33 

- 

33 

do. 

12 

Rutland islaua, 

Landing Stage, ... ... ... 

16 


16 

do. 

13 

Tory Island, 

Landing Place. 

1,088 

- 

1,088 

do. 

14 

Burton Port, 

Pier (esCension), ... ... 

139 

- 

139 

do. 

16 

Do 

Pier (improvements), 

42 

- 

42 

do. 

16 

17 

KUlybegs, 
Gola Island, 

Pier, 

Landing Place, 

3,400 

323 


3,400 

Contribution to Board 
of Works and Har- 
bour CommissloDers. 
Completed. 

18 

Wyon Point, ... 

Light, 

251 

7 

258 

- 

ig 

Dunfanagby, ... 

Ohannel, ... ... . 

75 

- 

75 

Completed, 

20 

Whlteport, 

Slip. 

371 

3 

374 

do. 

21 

Fortalceu Barbour, 

OoDstructing Pier and Breakwater, 

612 

- 

S12 

do. 

22 

Do 

do. do.. Repairs, 

157 

- 

157 

do. 

23 

Blan Oorra, 

Constructing Sea Wall, 

99 


99 

do. 

24 

Teelin Lights, ... 

Erecting two Lanterns, 

10 


10 

do. 

25 

Fallmore: ... ... 

Slip, 

170 

- 

170 

do. 

2rt 

Owey Island, ... 

Erecting Landing Place, ... 

65 

- 

65 

do. 

27 

Ballyness, 

Removal of Wreck, 

113 


113 

do. 

28 

Do„ 

Bsrtension of Pier. ... 

775 


775 

do. 

29 

Poolawaddy, ... 

Improving Landing Place, 

49 

- 

49 

do. 

30 

Palchorrib, 

do., 

80 


80 

do. 

31 

Lougbros Point, 

Repairs to Slip, ... ... 

18 


18 

do. 

82 

Bosbeg. 

Boatslip, ... 

812 

43 

885 

do. 

S3 

Teelin Harbour. 

Clearing Berthage, 

933 


933 

do. 

31 

Glencolumbkillc, 

Landing Place, ... 

113 

85 

198 

do. 

36 

Bosbeg. 

Lights 

12 


12 

- 

33 

Lougbros Point, ... 

Lights. ... 

1 

1 

2 

- 

37 

Eannagb Pier, ... 

— 

- 

no 

110 

Contribution, 

S3 

Downlngs Bay Pier, 

— 

- 

430 

450 

do." 

39 

Gortnasate, 

Pier, 


500 

500 

do • 

40 

Porbnoo, 

Pier, 

- 

300 

300 

do." 

11 

Portnabin, ... | 

Pier, 

Light 

200 

72 


200 

72 

do. 

Completed 


• Contributions under tbe Marine Works Act. 

Roads akd other Inland Works. 
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Roads and other Inland Works — continued. 



i 





No 

! - Name of Work. 

Expend! 

Expend! 

Expend! 

- . Observations. 






— 

1 

1955. 


1906. 


10 

j Enooklola Road, 

1.267 

! ^ 

1,267 

Completed. 

11 

, Meeobanad lo LoueliAatii'e, ... „ 

939 


■■ 939 

■ do. 

12 

Longk Anure to Crolly Bridge, 

1,058 


1.058 

i do. 

13 

Uroaghnaskallogh to Cloglibolie Road, 

' 1,415 


1 1,415 

' do. 

14 

Ologlibolle toMeenagowan Road, 

1,001 

, 

I 1.001 


16 

1 Russell's Ferry to Maas Road, ... 

1.409 


L409 

'' ' do. 

IB 

! Duugloe to Crohyboyle Hoad, ... 

1,248 

1 - 

1,248 

do. 

17 

1 Klltyfanad Road. 

783 

1 - 

'783' 

* do. 

18 

. MagberaRoad, 

638 

i 

! 638 

i do. " ■ 

19 

Oladnagearagh Road. ... 

369 

_ 

369 

1 do. ' ' '* 

20 

lough Derg Road, 

605 


! 605 

! do. '• 

21 

Casbelavd Hoads, 

249 


1 OiQ 

j da • ' 

22 

Oashelaiduew Road, .., 

25 


i ■ '25 

1 Contribution. ' ’ ’ 

23 

Meenlara Road, 

: 30 


i 80 

1 Completed. 

24 

,. (Relief Works), 

15 

- 

1 ' 15 

1 Taken over from Irish Government. 

25 

Donegal Bridge, 

600 

- 

' " 600 

1 Contribution. 

2B 

Meentashesk Paths, ... ... 

i 129 

- 

129 

! Completed. ‘ ‘ 

27 

Gwaebarra Viaduct, ... ... ..i 

260 


'260 

do, ' ' 

28 

Sallows new Road, 

23 


23 

Contribution. • 

. 29. 

Gweebaiia North Approach, ... 

1 



■ '01 

30 

„ South 

> 8,995 


8,993 

Completed. . . ' 

31 

,. Bridge „ ... 

) 




32 

Downings Pier new Road, 

25 

- 


Contribution. 

33 

KinoasSlagii Drainage, .. 

254 


,254 

Completed, 

34 

Roclan River Bridge, ... 

246 


246 

do. , 1 

35 

DunaS-Draimge. 

164 


164 . 

Contribution. 

36 

Teelin Waterworks. ... 

93 


93 

Completed. 

37 

Cruit Island, connection with Mainland, 

290 


290 

do. 

38 

Dergioagh Road and Bridge, ... 

67 

25 

92 

Contribution. 

39 

Largynasoaragh Road, 

45 

- . 

46 

Taken over from Irish Governmom. 

40 

Gortnasate Hoad. 

103 

- 

103 

Completed. 

41 

Ologhbolie Bridge 

55 


55 

do. 

42 

DrinnaerosB Bridge, 

150 


150 

do. 

43 

Kinclaesagh to Meenabanad, ... 

747 


.VJV 

do. 

44 

Owentaeker River Bridge, 



6 

do, 

45 

Falehorrib Road, 

96 


96 

do. 

40 

Culdafl Drainage, 

12 

350 

. 362 

Contribution. 

47 

Cranford E. D. Road and Bridge, 

17 


17 

do. ,. 

48 

Tullyhoner (new) Road. 

25 



do 

49 

Drumbroarty (new) Road, 

31 


31 

do. 

50 

Dunkineoly to BallyeaggartPler Road, 

15 



do. 

61 

Qlenties Footbridges, ... 

- 


37 

do. 

52 

Dories Hill-cutting, ... ... | 


15 . 

15 


53 

Disert Road and Bridge. ... . ^ 

. 

35 ' 

35 


54 

Shanvean Hoad, • ... ... ... i 


21 

21 i 

do. 

65 i 

Maliubeg Water Supply, ... ■ ... | 

110 , 


110 ' 

Completed. 


Capproy Bridge, ... ... ... ; 

65 ) 


65 i 

Contribution to Co. Authorities. 

« ' 

StraoughterRoad, ... ... .. . 

Dunkineoly Footbridge, ... ,„ | 

80 

- 

■ 80 1 

do. 







Comagrilla Roarl Bridge, 

135 ' 


135 ' 


GO 1 

Cashel and Common Bridge, ... „. 1 

20 : 

. 

20 ' 


Cl 1 

Bollysallagh Road. ... ... i 

50 ' 




62 

BallylilTen Drainage, ... ... ... ! 

227 1 

- 

227 : 

Conti'ibutioa to Local Committee 

03 

MnrhieHIllKoaa, ... . ... ... 1 

51 

- 1 

31 

Contribution to Co. Authorities. 


Carrickalang-.in New Road, ... ... 1 

72 1 

! 


do 

65 

Meonycannon Footbridge, ... ... ! 

8 



Completed. 

66 

Oweiiolskinny River Bridge, ... ... ; 

46 ' 


60 



Inver Roads, ... 

50 i 


30 

do. 

68 

Glenvai' Bridge, 

85 ' 


• 85 


69 

tettei'treono Road, ... ... ' 

22 i 


22 

3ontributlon. 


DileyBiver Footbridge, ... ' 

16 


.« 1 
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N.— LOCAL TAXATION IN COUNTY DONEGAL. 


The following statements show (1) the Poor Rates 
in each Electo.nal . Division in each Union for the 
financial yeare fending in 1881 and 1891; (2) County 
Cess in eacli Barony in the County in 1891 — .there 
is no officj.al information available as to County Cess 
in 1881; aaid (3) fuller details about the new Poor 
Rate for 1901 and 1905. 

The county cess and rates ’n 1881 and 1891 cannot 


be compared with tlie rates in 1901 and 1905. Prior 
to the Local Govemment (Ireland) Act, 1898, .Poor 
Rate was charged to Electoral Divisions and County 
Cess to Baronies. Now Union charges are levied over 
the whole Umon, district charges on Rural Districts, 
couiity drarges on the County, separate charges on 
special areas, and the whole, is complicated by tlie 
Agricultural Grant. 


1. Statemeni showing the Pooe Rato in the Pound made in the Elbctoeai. Divisioks of the Unions 
which axe includeel partly ox wholly in County Donegal for the financial years ended in 1881 and 


(^Specially prepared hy Local Government Board). 


Name of Union. 


Baiitshashov (part of), 


DT7SFASAOET, 


Ballysbannon, 
Bundoran, . . 
Carrickboy, 


Balllutia, . . 
, Biiibane, - . 
; Bonnj-gleu, 
Cloglier, 

! Corkermore, 

I Donegal, 

I Dunkiueely, 
j Banymore, 

I (JrouseliaU, 

' Lough Baak, 

, Mountchailee, 
i Pettigoe, . .. ., 
I TawnawuUy, 

, Templecarn, 
Tullynauglit, 


Ards. 

Creenasmear, 

Creealough, 

Crosaroaiis, 

Doe Caatle, 

' Dunfanaghy, 

I Dunlewy. . . 

1 fiortahork, 
Magheraclogher, 
Meenaelady, 


rintowu. . . 
i Glencoliimbkille, 
niengesh, . . 
Gleoleheen, 
Glcnties, 

Orafty, 

Inishkoel, . . 
Kilcar. 

Kilgoley, . . 
Killybega, . . 
Largymore, 
Lettermacaward, 

Maghery, . . 
Malinbeg, . . 
Mulnosog, . . 
Eutland, 


Ardmalin, . . 
Ballyliffln, .. 
Buncrana, . . 
I Caindonagh, 

I Carthage, . . 
■ Castle Carey, 
. Culdali, 

' Deaertagny, 

I DunalT, 

' Gieneely, 

' Gleneganon, 

; Glentogher, 


1 10 
1 0 
1 6 


2 0 
. I 2 0 
.18 


2 0 

1 6 i 


~ Name of Union. 

Names of Electoral 
Divisions. 

IsisEOwES — con. 
LErrEBKEN'SV, 

Green Castle, • 
lilies, 

Malin, 

Mintiaghs, 

ifoville, 

Red Castle; ■ ... 

Straid. 

Turmone, . . 

White Castle, 

Ballymacool, 

Castlewray, 

ClmrchiU 

Corrovaddy. . , , . . 


Magheraboy, . . : 

Manorcvmniugliam, . . . 
Seacor, 

Temple Douglas, 

iliLFoar, 

Burt. 

Castleforwaid, 

Inch Rland, 

Kllderry, . . 

Killea, 

Nowtoivn Cuuiiingliani, 
Three Trees, . . | 

i 

Ballyarr, . . . , i 

sS- 

I^anad North, . . | 




STRADAyt (part of), . 


SlRASOEL.rR, 


Caatle Pinn, 
i Cloghard, . . 

Clonleigh North, 

• Cloaleiglri,South, 

! Feddyglass, 

Raphoe, 

■ St. Johnstown. 
Treantaghmucklagh, 
West Urney, 


. .Altnapaste, 

I Cloghan, 

I Convoy, 

[ Dooiah, 

Goland, 

KjUygordoD, 

Knock, 

Lettermore. 

Mcencagagb, 

Stranorlar, 


0 10 
0 6 
1 2 
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2. STiTEMBNT showing the County Cess on each Barony of the County of Donegal for the financial year 

ended in 1891. 

(S'pecially supplied by Local Government Board). 


Name of Barony. 

1 County Cess in 1891. 

i 


*. d. 

Banagh, 


1 Boylagh, 


East Inishowen, 

! ^ 

West Inishowen, 

i 

i 2 8-f^ 

Kilmacrenan, . . . ' 

2 VA 

North Rapboe, . . 1 

i 

2 

South Eaphoe, . , . : 

2 0x|i7 

Tyrhugh, 

1 


3. Statem^t showing the Pooe Rates in Rural Districts during the year ended the 31st March 1901 
Srirt * collected in respect thereof during that year; also the latest valuation of each Rural 

{Taken from Local Taxation Returns, 1900-1, pp. 56 & 57). 


lAmooiitot J>oor EatecolIecte^J 


EDEAL DiSTKiCTS. 


j On Agricultural Land. 

County Union District 
onarges. charges, charges.j 


On other Hereditaments. 


Addi- 
tional 
item for 
separate 
charges. 


,1 liatesfor 
“ separate 
charges. 


Ballyshannon, 
Donegal, 
Dunfanaghy, 
Gleuties, 
Inishowen, 
Lotterkeuny, 
Loudonderty No. S 
MUford, 

Strabane No. 2, . . 
Stranotlar, 


0 S 
0 10 


2 S j 

3 11 I 


2 10 
1 10 


I 74,277 j 4,210 


• This Eetum is exclusive of the rs 


s of the letterkenny Urban District, 
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4. Statement showing the Poor Rates in Rural Districts in Co. Donegal for the year 
ended the 31st of March, 1905, with the sums collected in respect thereof during that year ; also the 
latest rateable valuation of each Rural District.* 


{Talcen from the Local Taxaiion Jteturns, 1904-5, pp. 64-5). 




Poor Hate. 

1 Amount of Poor Bate 

1 collected. 




















Rural Districts. 




tional 





Valna- 

tion.1906. 

14. 

j 

County 

charges. 

2. 

chargea 

District 

charges. 

Total. 

5. 

County 

charges. 

6. 

charges. 

7. 

District 

charges. 

8. 

Total. 

ciS^ei 

10. 

Qonerol 

Rate. 

11. 

separate 

charges. 

12. 

Total. 

13. 


(. d. 


d. 

*. d. 


t. i 

t. d. 


t. d. 

t. 

t. d. 

d. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

SAllysliSQiion, 

1 0 

0 


0 9 


3 

1 6 


1 1 

1 s 

3 10 

~ 

s.ese 

795 

4,431 

25,938 

Donegal, 

1 0 

0 


1 1 


8 

1 6 


1 I 

1 8 

4 3 

, — 

5.101 

39 


5,496 

35,655 

Dunfanaghy, 

1 0 

1 

10 

1 3 


1 

1 6 


2 9 

2 5 

6 8 

0 3 

2,774 

159 

2,933 

12,060 

Glentiee, 

I 0 

1 


2 4 


10 

1 6 


2 11 

3 3 

7 8 

— 

6,285 

19( 


6,425 

22,314 

Inishowen, 

1 0 

0 


1 5 



1 0 


1 5 

2 2 

S 1 


7,672 

39 


8,064 

41,87$ 

LetMrkeimy, 

I 0 

0 


I 3 


9 

I 6 


0 11 

2 3 

4 8 

- 

4,197 

441 

4,638 

28,113 

Londondeiry No, 2, 

1 0 

0 


1 5 


10 

1 6 


0 7 

2 S 

4 4 

0 1 

5,876 

233 

6,609 

34,860 

Milford, 

1 0 

0 

7 

1 3 


10 

1 C 


I 2 

2 5 

5 1 

— 

5,252 

32 


6,574 

30,896 

Strabane No. 2, 

1 0 

0 

5 



7 

1 C 


0 U 

1 10 

4 3 

0 1 

6,145 

352 

6,497 

42,997 

Stiasorlar, 

1 0 

0 

8 

1 2 


10 

1 e 


1 1 

1 9 

4 4 

- 

4.962 

206 

5.168 

31,250 














51,350 

3,485 

54,835 




* This Retain is exclusive of the ra 

tc 

of the Letteikenny Urban District. 





5. Statement showing th 

a amount of Salaries paid under the Public Health Acts 
District for the financial year ended 31et March, 1906. 

in 

each Rural 





(Supplied by the Local Government Board) 







Rural Districts. 

Total Amount. 

Recouped from 
Local Taxation 
Account. 

Rural Districts. 

Total Amount. 

Amount 
Recouped from 
Local ^satioD 
Account. 





S s. d. 



£ «, <2. 






£ 3 

d. 


£ s. <f 


Ballyshanoon, 




67 15 0 


3017 6 


Londonderry, No. 2, 


77 1 

0 


35 10 6 


Donegal, 



131 15 0 


67 7 6 


Milford, 



110 9 

6 


46 7 1 


Dunfanaghy. 




18 19 1 


23 3 9 


Strabane, No. 2 



98 8 

8 


23 4 4 


Qlenties, 



158 19 6 


78 15 8 


Stranorlar, • 



105 10 

0 


52 10 0 





. .W. '.A A 


le n 











Letierkenny, 




85 17 0 


31 18 6 



Tota 



1,017 4 

9 

411 9 


6.— STATEMENT AS TO EXPENDITURE ON LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 

{Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 194 of 1906). 

Statomeot showing in respect of each Rural District (1) the Valuation. (2) Number of 
Labourers’ Cottages (a) built ; (b) in course of oonstru^ion. (5) Amount of Loans (a) sanc- 
tioned ; (b) received (4) Amount required to be raised annually in repayment of Loans sanc- 
tioned. (6) Amount which would lie nadsed by tlie maximum rate of one shilling in the pound 
allowed for purposes of Acts. (6) Rate per pound reqnired to raise amount specified in 
Column 4. (7) IPreseni) pounds^ rate levied on Rural District for Labourers’ Acts purposes. (8) 
Amount of Exchequer contribution for the year ended the 31st day of March, 1906. (9) Amount 

of Rent received from tenants of cottages and plots during year. 














Rural District. 


Labourers' 

Cottagea 

Amount of Loan. 

Amount 
reqnired to 
be raised 
annually In 
repayment 
of Loans 
sanctioned. 

which 
would be 
raised by 
the maxi- 
mum rate of 
one shilling 
in the pound 
allowed for 
purposes of 

Bate per 
required 

amount 
spec! tied 

column 

4. 

Present 

age rate 
levied on 
Bur^ 
District 
for la- 
bourers 
Acts 
purposes 

Amount of 
Exchequer 
Oontrihution 
for tbo year 
ended 31st 
March, 1906. 

Amount of 

received 
from tenants 
of cottages 
and plots 
during year 
ended Slit 
March. 1906. 

District. 

Built. 

2(c) 

In 

otOon- 

2(5) 

tioned. 

3(c) 

Received. 
3 ft) 


& 



£ 


£ i. <f. 

£ «. tf. 

d. 

d. 

£ s. d. 


Baliysharmon, 

25,938 

14 

18 

5,820 

6,000 0 0 

258 10 2 

1,290 18 0 

2'39 

2'41 

129 3 5 

48 7 0 

Donegal, 

35,«6 






1,777 15 0 





Dunfanaghy, 

12,060 






603 0 0 





Olenties, 

22,314 






1,115 14 0 





Inlshowen, > 

1I47S 

6 


1,570 

1,444 8 10 

94 4 0 

2.093 13 0 

-54 

•49 

93 7 2 

23 8 0 

Letterkenny, 

23,143 

41 


9,650 

9.650 0 0 

525 9 4 

1,407 3 0 

4-48 

4 

319 19 3 

180 n 6 

Londonderry No. 2, 

34,850 

22 

■ 

10,390 

6,380 0 0 

436 9 4 

1,742 10 0 

3-01 

1-78 

201 9 2 

91 14 9 

Milford, . 

30,895 






1,544 15 0 





Strahone Ho. 2, 

42,997 

73 


17£32 

15,985 0 0 

497 19 8 

2,U917 0 

2-78 

226 

332 19 11 

337 1 6 

Stranorlar, . 

31,850 

36 

21 

11.989 

11,927 0 0 

504 5 2 

1,562 10 0 

3-87 

3 

319 19 3 

108 5 8 


305£75 

192 

39 

57,251 

50,386 8 10 

2,316 17 8 

16,298 15 0 

1-82 


1.401 18 2 

792 8 11 
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Sta'i'bmjjst showing Particulars of the Receipts of the Donegal County Council during the Financial Year ended the 31sb of March, 1905. (Taken from the Local Taxation 

Returns, 1904-5, pp. 20 and 21). 
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ROYAL 

COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 



0. — Table showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements 
County District and Electoral Division in the County of Donegal in 1901 {Donegal County Census Book, pp 

, ill each 
77-80), 






Tejtbkknt 

OF Our Rook. 




COtTOTY DlSTEICra 


OCOUPIEB BY 

Asn 












EliBOTOlAl DiTIBIOIfS. 

Number. 



3 

1 5 

6 

7 



10 11 • 

12 Persons, 












wards, 

LEOTEKEiTN? Urban 
TMETRIOI. 












'foUd, 

53 

11 

16 

5- 

3 6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

BALLySHANHON BTOAI. 
BlSZBlCI, 












BidUntia, 

88 

13 

8 

6 

S 2 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

^ - 

- 

BaUyslmnnon Rural, 
BollyBbaimoii Urban, 

12 

7 

16 

4 

12 

~ 

— 1 

- 1 





_ — 


Bundoran, 

81 

16 

6 

S 

5 3 

1 

— 

_ 

1 

— — 

— 

Carrickboy, 

0 

•2 

2 

• - 

2 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ - 

- 

Cavangarden, 

6 

1 

2 

- 

— 2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Cliff, 

7 

2 



- - 




1 

- 

- 

Total, 

110 

56 

_ 85 

17 

16 9 

1 

- 


2 

- - 

- 

DOREQAI, R1XBAL 
DtSTRlOT. 












Ballintra, 

9 

3 

2 

‘ 

1 1 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— _ 

„ 

Binbane, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- — 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— - 

- 

Bonnyglen. 

6 

— 

5 

- 

_ — 

— 

- 

_ 

— 

L. — 

- 

Clogher, 

20 

5 

6 

6 

2 - 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 1 

- 

Corkermore, 

9 

6 

3 

— 

1 — 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- — 

- 

Donegal, 

40 

8 

IS 

7 

2 1 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— _ 

- 

DunUnedy, 

27 

9 

3 

3 

5 1 

2 

1 

— 

- 

— - 

- 

Eanymore, 

8 

1 

1 


1 1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— — 

- 

OtousehaU, 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 — 

1 

- 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

Haugb, 

13 

2 

6 


~ , - 

- 

2 

- 

I 

'1. - 

- 

Inver, 

29 

6 

10 


3 2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lagliy, 

17 

1 

7 

1 

2 — 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— — 

— 

Lougb Eaak, 

1 

- 

- 

1 

— — 

- 

— 


_ 

_ - 

- 

Mountchaiies, 

56 

18 

21 

9 

5 1 

- 

2 

— 

1 

1 _ 

-• 

Fsttlgoe, 

18 

9 

1 

2 

1 — 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— — 

- 

Tawnawilly, 

6 

— 

2 

— 

— . 2 

— 

1 

1 

_ 

_ — 

- 

Templswin, 

6 


8 

— 

— - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ 

- 

Tullynaught, 

20 


8 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Total, 


84 ' 95 

13 

21 13 

11 

8 

S 

3 

2 1 

- 

DtJNFANA0HT RURAL 
DlSIRIUr. 












Creeimamear, 

22 

s 


3 

_ 7 

1 

2 

1 

2 



Creeslougb, ' . . 

43 

6 


11 

3 3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

— 1 

_ 

Cross Roads. 

121 

21 

36 

17 

13 11 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1 _ 


Doe Castle, 

11 

2 

2 

1 

2 1 

— 

— 

s 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

Dunfanaghy, 

17 

1 

1 

3 

2 3 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

_ • _ 

_ 

Dunlewy, 

42 


12 

5 

3 5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

_ _ 

— 

Gortahork, 

108 

6 

22 

20 

11 18 

13 

6 

3 

3 

2 1 

_ 

Uaghcraclogher, 

no 

18 

22 

21 

10 14 

12 

1 

6 

1 

1 __ 

1 

Mecnaclady 

81 

12 1 

10 

11 

14 17 

8 

‘ 

6 

> 

- 

- 

Total, 

i., 

78 : 

119 

96 

61 ; 85 

.. 


25 1 10 
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D. 



Tablr showing the Number of Tenements of 

One Room, and the 



County Disteict and Electorai, Division in the County of Dowegal in 

1901 (pp. 77-80)— 



j Tenements o; One Rooil 

CocrsTY Disiniflis 


1 OOCOPIED BY ; 

EbEcioBiL Divisions. 


1 . 

2 

3 • 

4 , 

5 • 

6 . 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

Persons, 



Person 

Person 

Fersohf 

Persons 

Person 

Person 

Person! 

1, Person! 

, Persons. Person! 

. Person! 

■ wS“ 








1 






District. 













BaUymacooI, 

7 

4 

1 

1 

_ 


1 

_ 

_ 

__ _ 



Caetlowray, ... 

19 ■ 

5 

5 

5 

2 

_■ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ ' _ 

_ 


Church Hill, 

38 : 

2 

14 

5 

6 

5 

5 






Corravaddy, 

27 

10 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

_ _ 



Edcnacainan, 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 






Gartan, 

20 

9 

6 

3 

1 

1 

j_ 






Gortnavem, 

7 

3 

_ 

1 

1 








Elllymaany. 

23 

4 

7 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 


_ _ 



Elncraigy, 

22 

4 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

3 — 

_ 

_ 

letterkenny Rural, 

20 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

_ _ 



Magheraboy, 

21 

5 

4 

4 

6 

X 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 — 

__ 


UauorcuimlDghain, 

10 

S 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

J _ 



Seacor, 

4 

I 

I 

2 


_ 







TempIcdouglaBi 

33 

7 

’ 

10 

3 

5 

- 

2 

- 

■ - 

- 

- 

Total, 


60 

67 

45 

23 

22 

15 

16 

‘ 

6 — 

- 

- 














District. 













Blidstown, 

6 

_ 

1 

3 

1 



_ 






Burt, 

18 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 


, 





Castleforward, 

38 

6 

6 

10 

2 

4 


3 

3 

1 


J 

rahan. 

41 

8 

IS 

5 

4 

_ 

5 

3 

3 

_ , _ 



Inch, 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 






Klldorry, 

13 

3 

_ 

4 

2 


_ 

_ 

1 




Killea, 

71 

7 

6 

3 

10 

7 

13 

9 

6 

2 3 



Newtownounningliam, 

28 

6 

S 

e 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

2 

9 

J 


Three Xreea, 

12 


' 

‘ 

2 

‘ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

229 


36 

41 


19 23 


17 

0 . 6 

. 

. 

MiiPOBD RcmAt District, 













Ballyarr, 

28 

8 

3 

2 

4 

, 1 

g 


1 

1 _ 



Carrickart, 

36 

9 

8 

5 

4 

_ 

7 

I 

2 

_ _ 

_ 


CarronkcBl, 

10 

1 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

J 





Cranford, 

17 

3 

4 

6 

_ 

S 







Faiiad North, 

20 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 







Fauad West, 

35 

4 

S 

7 

1 

6 


5 





Glen, 

22 

3 

6 

4 

5 

3 



J 

1 



Glenalla 

11 

I 

_ 

1 

3 




J 

1 ’ 



Greenfort 

11 

1 

4 

1 


2 


J 


1 



KHlygarvan, 


3 . 

2 

2 

- 


1 i 



1 . - 



KilmacrcDuan,' 

10 


5 

1 

_ i 


J ■ 

j 





Knoekalla. 

18 

3 1 

7 

_ 

2-1 




1 




Loughheel, 

24 


5 

3 j 

6 

3 

_ 


jJ 




Milford 

17 


‘ ' 



2 

_ , 

■: 



- 

- 
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APPENDIX. 


Table showing the Numbei- of Tenements of One Boom, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements, in each 
County District and Electoral Division in the County of Donegal in 1901 (pp. 77-80) — continued. 



XiXEMEKTS OF 0>TE ROOK. 


Occupied 


County Districts 


Total 


Niunlitr. 


Person, Persons, Persous.l Persons. 


MnFORD Rubai. District — 


Rathmelton, 


SatbmnllaQi 
BosgulU, 
SosnaldU, ' 


Total, 


Rural 


Castlefinn, 

Cloghard, 

Clonleigti North, 
Clonleigb South. 
Peddyglass, 

Baphoe, 

St Johnstown, 
TreantaghmucMagh, 
Umey West, 


Total 


Strasoelab Rural Districi' 


Altnapaste, 

Cloghan , 

Convoy, 

Doolsh, 

Gleneely, 

(loland, 

Killygordon, 

Knock, 

Lettermore, 

Ueencargagh, 


Stranorlar, 


Total, 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AGES OF PERSONS IN EACH COUNTY DISTRICT IN THE COUNTY OF DONEGAL ON THE NIGHT OF THE 

31sT MARCH, 1901, (pp. 85 & 86). 
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rEMAlBS. 


QCCUPATIOSS. 


O^CCPATIOSS- 


FEB80R9 ENBAQBD 
ASEICOiTTOE. 


7n Field) and Pasta: 


PEESOKS 2N0AGED ABOBI 

Aniuals. 


PEESONS working and EE 

JNO IN Tbxtm Fabrics. 


Woollen Cloth Manufacture, . . 
Wool, Woollen Goods — Dyer. 


Woollen Cloth Manufacture, 

Cloth, Worsted, Stuff, riannel. 
Blanket — Dealer. 


Flannel Manufacture, 
Cloth Worsted. Stui:, 
Blanket Dea'er. 


Flannel, 


S. Cotton and Flax. 
Cotton, Cotton Goods — Manu- 


Mat — Maker, Seller, 
Net Maker, 


5. affifd or Unspecified 


Weaver (undeffned). 

Carpet and Bug Manufacturer, 
Draper, Linen Draper, Mer- 

Fancy Goods ITextilel — Maim-i 
factuier. Worker, Dealer. I 


Others (including Spinners — 
undefined). 

GENERAL LABOURER (a). 


Q. — Occupations of the People. 

There is a lai’ge amount of detailed information concerning the Occupations of the People given iu the Co. Donegal Census 
Book (pp. 90-123), from which the following particulars are extracted : — 


(a) The majority of these " General Latourers " may be assumed to be Agricultural Labourers, although not having returned themselves os such. 

Printeid image digitiseid by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 


Weaver (undefined), 

J'aetory Hand (TexUle), un- 
defined. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacture, 
Draper, Linen Draper — Mercer, 
Fancy Goods (Textile) — Manu- 
facturcr. Worker, Dealer. 
Embroiderer, 


general labourer (a). 


Persons engaged in ' 

AGRIOUDTURE. 

In Fields end I'aitures. ' 

Farmer Grazier,, .. .. j 4,189 

Agricultural Labourer, Cot> 122 

Shepherdess, .. .. 1 

Farm Servant (in-door), .. 872 

Others engaged in, or con- 17 

neoted with Agriculture. 








ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 
R. — OcccpiKRs of Land engaged in other pursuits besides Farming in 


the County of Donegal (p. 123). 


Trade, Profession, &c. 
besides Fstmlng. 


Trade, Profession, & 
besides Farming. 


Trade, Profession, &o., 
besides Farming. 


Trade, Profession, <fec. 
b«ides Fanning. . 


Total Number of Occupiers of 
Land wiio returned them- 
selves as engaged in other 
Pursuits besides Farming, . . 


Cattle Dealer, 
Civil BiU Officer, 
aerk, 

Clerk of Union, 


labourer, 

lace Manufacturer, 
land Agent, 
land Surveyor, . . 
Laundress, 
loan Fund Clerk. 


Postmaster, 


Publican, 

Railway Servant, 
Rate Collector, 
Hoad Contractor, 
Schoolmaster, 
Seamstress, 


Agiicultural Implement Maker, 
Assistant Land Commissioner, 
Auctioneer, 


Di^smakcr, 
Farm Labourer, 
Fisherman, 
Fislimonger, 
Flax Buyer, 
Gamekeeper, 
•Grocer, 


Miller, 
Mill O' 


Shoemaker, 

Siiopkeeper, 

Spinner, 

Surveyor, 

Tailor, 


Millwright, 

Navvy, 

Nuisetymati, 
Pensioner (Army), 
Pensioner (Navy), 
Pensioner (E.I.C.), 
Petty Sessions Clerk, 
Physician, 


Blacksmith, 


Boatman, 


Brick Manufacturer, 


Teacher, 


Builder, 


Horse Dealer, 
Hotel Keeper, 
Interpreter, 
Iron Moulder, 
Knitter, 


Butcher, 

Caretaker, 


Weaver, 

Wheelwright 

Wool Weaver, 

Woollen Cloth llanufacturer, 


-Emigration from the County of Donegal during each year, from the 1st of May, 1851, to the 31st of March, 
1901 ; compiled from the returns of the Registrar-General (p. 180). 




I Fcmales.l 


Males. 


Females. 


I Persons. 


1871 (from 1st April) 


1801 (to 31st Match) 


1881 (to 31st March) 


IflOl (to airt March), 


Total, 


Total. 


1801 (from 1st April) 


1881 (from 1st April) 


1908 (to 31st Ma'ch), 


(to Slst Match) 


Slst March)! 


Total 


Total. 


Total, 


General Total, 


Tillf "Of commence till the 1st of Mav, l«5l. 

(0) The nearest date (o the time of the Census for which the Emigration Returns can be m'ade up. 
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APPENDIX. 


T.— STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


InfoTmahon icas desired by the Commission as to the number of families who, with the. assistance of 
Public Funds, emigratea from each Union in 1883-4. 


It may be as well to explain that under 12 and 13 
Vic., c. 104, sec. 26, Boards of Guardians were em- 
powered to apply part of the rates and to borrow 
money “for the purpose of defraying or assisting 
to defray the expenses of the emigration of poor 
persons." 

Under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882 (45 
and 46 Vic., c. 47), power was given to borrow from 
Public Funds on easier terms for .the above purposes, 
and the Treasury might authorise the Commissioners 
of Public Works .to make grants to Boards of 
Guardians for the same purposes, the total grants 


not to exceed £100,000, and the sums granted not to 
exceed £5 for each person. These grants were con- 
fined to the nine counties, part <rf which are at 
present scheduled as congested, the Unions of Bel- 
inuUet, Newport, Swinford, Clifden, and Oughterard, 
being specially mentioned. 

Under' the Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., c. 43), the limit of 
the grant was increased to £200,000, of which one- 
quarter might be applied for the purpose of mignating 
“ persons or families,” and the limit of individuid 
gi’ants was increased to £8. 


The following table shows the total number of State-aided emigrants from Donegal in 1883 and in 
1884 , and the amount of the grant to each Union 

(Supplied by the Local Government Board). 



A few small grants were made from 1885 up to 1891, when the sections under which these grants were 
made were repealed by section 35 of the Land Act of 1891 which established the Congested Districts Board. 








The following return shows the number of coosen-ts of the Local Government Board to the expenditure 
of sums out of the rates to assist in defraying the expenses of the emigration of poor persons from 
(be County of Donegal during, the year ^ded rhe 31stMarch, 1884: — 


1 Sumsautborieed I 


Umo». 

Sams authorised 



! Expended. I 

1 Persons assisted, 

Expended. 

Persons Assisted. 


£ 8. d. 



£ 3. d. 


BallyBbaanon. . 

33 10 0 

13 ’ 

Inisbowen, 

2 10 0 

1 

Donegal, 

8 0 0 

1 s 

Milford, » 

28 10 0 

11 

Donfasaghr. • 

11 0 0 


Total, . 

86 10 0 

39 


2 S 
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7. Table showing, by Pooe Law Unions, the proportion per cent, under Chops (including Meadow and Clover), 
Grass, Faliow, Woods and Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren Mountain Land, and Water, Roads' 
and Fences, <&c., in J 905. (pp. 31-3). 


PooK Law Onions, 



Proportion pe 

R CENT. UNDER 



including 
Meadow 
and Clover. 

“““■ 

Fallow, 

Woods and 
Plantations. 

Turf Bog. 

Marsh. 

Mountain 

Water, 
Roads, 
Fences, &o. 

Ballysbannoa, . 

177 

57-9 


I-O 

7'5 

0-9 

aa 


Donegal, .... 

li-2 

i8'7 


0-7 

4'9 

07 



Dunfannghy, 

OS 

19-5 


0-7 

133 

30 



Glentles, 

32-2 

321 



11-9 




Inishowen, 

201 

322 


08 

138 




Letterkenny, 

207 

SO'3 


0-5 

4‘i 

2-8 

34-5 


Londonderry. 

36-8 

39-9 

01 

0-7 

4-6 




Milford, , . . . 

21'5 

388 

- 

10 

5-0 

a-s 

26-6 

5-8 

Strabane, . 

33'5 

380 

01 

17 

38 

0.7 



Stranorlar, 

17'S 

360 

- 

08 

8-6 

17 

SO-4 

5-2 

Total of Donegal 

18-3 

35-5 

- 

0-5 

8-4 

2'6 

« 

6-0 

Total fob Ireland, 

22-9 

521 



- 

1-5 

5-3 

20 

111 

51 


8. Statement as to Sires. Bulls, and Boars. 


The number of sires in County Donegal serving 
mares in 1905 (pp. 114-5) was as follows: 


Thorough-bred, . . . .5 

Half-bred, . . . . .4 

Hackney, . . .9 

Shire, . . . ' . . .2 

Clydesdale, . . . . .16 

Agricultural, . . . . ,9 

All others, . . . .11 

Total, . . ,56 


ui uuiia L>i wits (Jiiuuipai oreeas, osc., in 
County Donegal in 1905 (pp. 116-7) was as follows; — 

Shorthorn, . . ... 338 

Hereford, . . . . .3 

Aberdeen Angus, . . . ! 45 

Norfolk and Suffollc Red Polled, . . 12 


Kerry, ...... 6 

Dexter, . . . . .2 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, . . 3 

Cross Breed, or not included in foregoing 
columns, ..... 181 

Total, . . .590 


The number of boars kept for breeding purposes in 
County Donegal in 1905 (pp. 118-9) was as follows; — 


White pigs, . . . . .30 

Black pigs, . . . . .0 

Tawny or brown pigs, . . . .0 

Cross-bred, . . . . .10 

Boars not coming under any of the foregoing 
heads, . . . . .4 

Total, . . .44 


9. Statement showing the total area under each of the principal varieties of Potatoes grown in Co. Donegal, 
and the average rate of Produce per statute acre, in cwts. of 112 lbs. (pp. 120-1 and 128-9). 


Champion. ... 

Up-tO-Dste, ... 

Beauty of Bnte, 

Flounders, ... 

Suttoc or Sutton's Abimdauco, 
Skerry Blues, 

Irish Whites, 

British Queens, 

American Roses, 


Champion Skerries, 

Northern Star, 

Elephants or White Elephants, . 
Early Roses, 

Gawkies, ... 

Main Crop, ... 

All others, ... 
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10. Bee-keeping Statistics, 1904. 

Table showing the Number of Stocks in the middle of May, 1904; the Number of Swarms during 1904; the 
Number of Stocks at the beginning of Winter, 1904, and the Number brought through Winter, 1904 -1905 ; 
with the Quantity of Honey produced, and of Wax manufactured in 1904. — (pp. 132-3.) 



Wax manolactured 
in 1901, in lbs, (Quantity 
ot Wax refined or con- 
verted into the Bees wax 
of Commerce 
for Household use.) . 


11. Table showing the Area Planted with Trees and the Area Cleared duiiiig the year ended 30th June, 1905, 
and the Number of each description of Tree Planted or Felled. — (pp. 136-9.) 


Number and Description of Trees Felled. 


Larch. I Fir, | Spruce. Pine. Oak. j Ash. Beech. I 


Mixed 

Trees, 

Elm. 2‘her (No, 


. I 25 27,000 8,500 I 2,500 I 2,000 i 500 I 600 


NOTE.— It is stated (pp. 146-7) that of the 3,039 Trees felled, 1,060 were used for palings and 2,029 exported. 


V.— WAfJES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN THE COUNTY OF DONEGAL, 1905. 

Enquiries were made as to the Wages paid per day to Agricultural Labouver.s in 1905, and the information received 
from the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary with reference to their respective districts is shown 
in the following Table aud the notes appended thereto (Agricultural Statistics, pp. 148-9 and 158-9). 


















ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


W.— NOTE ON MIGRATORY LABOURERS. 


The temporary migrations of labourers from Ire- 
land, and espedally from the Congested Districts, to 
Great Britain in search of work, mainly agricultural, 
difler, of cour^ essentially from the ordinary move- 
ments of certain classes of labourers such as navvies 
and those employed in the building trade, who fre- 
quently migrate from one town to another in search 
of work and better wages, and of fishermen who change 
their fishing grounds according to the season. These 
temporary displacements of population seem to be in 
general natural and healthy movements and furnish 
llie stock instances of the mobility of labour. 

In certain foreign countries temporary migrations 
of labour somewhat similar to those fi'om the West 
of Ireland may be witne^d. Thus the 

periodical flow of agricuIturaJ. labourei-L L,. ' ' 

districts of Belgium into the North of Fr; 
from Eastern to Western Germany, is greater ’ than 
tire migration from Ireland to Great Britain, and in 
addition to the liundred thousand labourers who 
annually migratj temporarily from Italy into 
Centrad Europe, several thousand 
every Autumn to South America 
the haiwest and return home in the Spring 
Again in the United States the ’ 

march of the liarvestman begins ' 
for four months the “wheat-stiff” 

and the ripening corn until in September he returns — — — , 

home with sufiieient money to keep him until the pi^sed their intention of leaving 
next gathering of the grain. toon — e . 

The temporary migrations from Ireland— which 

attracted attention over a hundred and fifty years 

ago— are distinguislied, however, hy special features labourers is far greater, 
which render them unique. The migrants are not ordi- de.'tailed statistics - 

nary agricultural labourers, but mostly small land- ^ --- -- 

holders, or the sons and daughters of small land- li^a-rters were in 1905 natives of the 
holders. In many instances the holdings on which Uaimaught, and ’ - 

they live would profitably respond, were capital avail- ■ 

able, to a very coimderable amount of the 
abour now utilised in Great Britain, but the 
lack of capital and the inability of tlieso 
small landholders to wait over a season for 
the leward of thdv industry, turns the balance 
of advantage in favour of migration. Bishop 
Berkeley s query “whether the industry of our people 
emnloved in fnTfi'trn lanflc ' _.A 


pertinent to-day as it was when written. That the 
migrations are not due to a wandering strain in the 
blood is shown by the fact that the migrants eagerly 
adopt any subsidiary industry, such as fishing, which 
enables them to stop at home. The number of 
laboui-ers who annually migrate has for the last lialf 
century steadily decreased, but it is to be feared that 

o- this IS mainly due to the steady decline in the adult 

These population. These migrations, to the special features 
of which attention has been called, are practically 
confined to the Congested Districts, where it is well 
known that many of the landholders are mainly 
dependent on subsidiary industries and secondary 
sources of income, of which labour, mostly field labour, 
in England and Scotland is perhaps the most im- 
from certain portant. 

and li’ is not easy to arrive at an exact estimate of the 
number of migratory labourers who go to Great 
Britain each year from Ireland in general or from 
Donegal in particular. Since 1880 .an inquiry has 

^ i«en made annually by the Constabulary, when en- 

Italians go gaged on the Agi-icultural Statistics, at the homes of 
:o assist in tiie migratory labourer. The result of these and other 

' o inquiries are now published by the Department of Agri- 
northward ^Iture land Teclinioal Inrtruction in i;m Annual 
May, and Import on Irish migratory labourers, and it is from 
follows the sun i'"® Report for 1905 that the following figures 


1906 the number (including females) h^ fallen to 
14,830. It as, however, certain fiom the Railway and 
Statistics that the actual number of migratory 
— 1-r, in fact nearly double, but 

■ . f available only about those 

enumerated by the Constabulary. Of these three- 
quarters were in 1905 natives of the province of 
Connaught, and over half .the total number came 
from the County of Mayo. Oo. Donegal furnished 
tile second largest contingent, viz., 2,364 or 13'6 per 
Tone According to the Report for 

1906, of the 2,364 migratory labourers enumerated, 
284 were landholders, and 2,080 were landless labourers 
of whom, however, 1,274 were the sons and 254 the 
daughteis of farmers who worked on their parents' 
farms when at home. The following table, taken 
frean the ;^poi-t (p. 40-1), gives further information 
on the subject. 


Number 
of Mi- 
gratory 


Where 

EilPLOYEP. 


?nral 
La- 
bourers 
who bad 
cot left 

ho^a 


Total 


j 


Poos Law Uniox, 




of the 
iquiry. 
eluded 

regoing 


loulumns 


Ballyshannou, part of, 
Donegal, . . 

Dunfanaghy, . 

Lotlerkenny, . 
I.ondonderry, part of, 
Millford. 

Strabane, pari of, 
SIranorlar, 


(a) Conjprleinc 
and three of lOO no 
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NuajiER or Migratory .yoricultcbal Labourers having land 
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Special inquiries are made by the Deparfcm^t each 
season in those drstricts of England .and Scotland 
where Irish .migratory labourere find their chief em- 
ployment. The Eeport dirides the migratoiy labourers 
into three classes, the Achill workers, the Donegal 
men, and the Connaught men, and gives the following 
information about the second class: — 

“ The second group of migratory iabourei'e is that 
of the Donegal men, including, however, a certain 
number from other neighbouring counti^. These 
men are engaged as harvesters and emergency workers, 
chiefly in the east of :Sootland .and in Northumber- 
land. As a rule their itinerary does not take them 
further south than North Northumberland. The 
ccnintdes in which most of the men are employed 
are the Lothians, .{Haddington, Edinburgh, and lan- 
lithgow), and Berwickshire ; others find their way 
north into Sterling, Perth, and Fife; but wherever 
there is hai-vest or «neigsncy work there they will go. 
The Donegal men begin to come to Scotland early in 
June, and many remain until a few weeks before 
Christmas. .Some are employed on the same farms 
fiom June to December ; others go from farm to farm 
in the hope of falHng in with hu^ times .and higher 
wages. Turnip-singling, second hoeing of turnips, 
hay-making, corn-harve^ng, potato-digging, mangel 
and turnip gathering, -are the chief times of pressure, 
but between these events there are frequently dull 
weeks in which the .faimers may keep on some of the 
workers at •a low daily wage. Others, however, prefer 
to take tile chance of finding the fai-msi's busy else- 
where, and oansequently there is considerable migra- 
tion. At tlie same time the Denial men, having 
long frequented the districts in wMcli they work, 
liave a good idea of where employment is likdy to be 
found. Most of the work is done by the piece or 
on special wages. Turnip-singling and hoeing, potato- 
pitting, and pulling turnips ox mai^els, are usually 
done the piece. Also when com cannot be cut with 
the machine it is often harv^ted on piece-work wages. 
The working day is ten hours, but on piece-work 
longer hours are frequently worked. Wages vary 
much more than amongst the Achill workers, and it 
is tlierefore dif&cult to generalise as to earnings ; 4s. 
6d. 'is considered .a fair day’s wage for turnip-sii^ling, 
and 6s. for potato-pitting and turnip or mangel pull- 
ing. When on time wages the usual weekly par is 


from 18s. to £1, thoi^h in dull times wages will fall 
as low as 12s. In harvest time the practice is to pay 
a wage for the harvest month, which worlcs out com- 
monly from £1 to 24s. .a week, together with a con- 
sidecrable allowance of food and drink, viz., bread 
and cheese, with beer, or some other drinkable. When 
cutting, binding, and stacking com by the acre, 4s. 
to 5s. a day is a cconraon earning. In many cases 
men stipulate that the haiwest wages shall be paid 
for a certain number of weeks which holds good 
whetlier the harvest lasts that time or not. In Ber- 
wickshire, Donegal men are employed, hut not to tlie 
same extent as in the lothians. In. West Lothian 
they are not mucli needed after the com harvest. 

“ The accommodation in tSie Lothians compares 
favourably as a rule, witli that given elsewhere. 
Cottages are, in many cases, available for tlie use of 
the men. As regards the cost of living, the work 
being heavy and the hours often long, and also there 
being less of tbe family and group system, the outlay 
for food is distinctly higher than ^amoi^ the Achill 
workers. It varies, of course, with individuals, and 
also with tile extent to which food is supplied free 
by tbe farmer, but from 7s. to 9s. per we^ may be 
said to be a fair average cost. The savings of the 
Donegal workers are not easy to estimate, as these 
depend necessarily on the regularity of employment, 
tile wages received, and the disposition of the indi- 
vidual workers, hut so far 'as can be estimated a good 
steady worker, with fair luck wiE save from £12 to 
£15 during tiie season of from five to six months. 
Some however make considerably greater savings. In 
1805 it is stated that tliere has not been the same 
amount of employment for Irish labour. The turnip 
crop especially suffered from drought, wliicli lessened 
employment, while there was also a supply of local 
labour available owing to general unemployment. It 
has likewise to be remembered in considering the earn- 
ings of tlie Donegal men that in the between times 
of the hay and oom haawests, and in the interval^ 
between the corn harvest and tiie raising of potatoes’ 
and turnips, .there are often weeks in wliidi low day 
wages have to be accepterl. The number of those who 
leave Don^al and the neighbouring counties durii^ 
the season for work in .Scotland and the North of 
.England is estimated to approximate 3,000.” 
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'6 ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

X— STATISTICS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

1. Statement showing Statistics of Co-operative Creameries in Co. Donec'al in 1905. 
(Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year ' 
ended 30th June, 1906.) 


Brucklces, 

Carndonagh, 

Donegal, 

Drumholm, 

Finn Valley, 
Qleneany, , 
GlenUnn. . 
Inver, , 
Silbajron, 
Eiltoevogue, 
Pettigo, 
Ramelton, . 
Seasiagb O’Neill, 
Tcrojon, . 


Auxiliary to Inver. 


No returns furnished. 


2. Statement showing the Statistic, s of the Agricultural Credit Societie,s in Co. Donegal. 1905. 
(Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906.) 


DONEGAL— 
Ardmalin, 
BaUydevitt, 
Bruckloss, 
Clogher, 
Clondahorky, 
Olonghaaeely, 
Creeslongh, 
DunalT, 
Oungloe, 
Innamacsaint, 
Inver, . 
Kilbarron, 
Eillybegs, 
Killygarvan, . 
Kilnracrennau, 
Lough Eske, 

Straid, . 

Tovraawilly, 

Tullyna''jght. 


' Total I Number I i ! „ 

Amount of I of Loans ' Expenses. I Net Proflt. i r 
I Loans. granted. ■ ®ona. 


100 0 1 
61 0 ( 
100 0 ( 
100 0 ( 
100 0 C 
aO 0 6 


100 0 0 
479 0 0 
165 10 7 
336 10 0 
50 0 0 


too 0 ' 

100 0 ' 


568 0 ( 
156 0 ( 


357 0 0 ! 
219 9 10 ! 
313 10 0 : 


144 0 0 
,601 10 0 


361 0 ( 
310 0 ( 


0 18 3 
0 11 11 
0 15 1 


0 16 4 ; 21 16 7 


0 12 4 
2 17 2 


2 3 6 
2 14 7* 
I 12 54 
I 9 11 
1 16 6 


31 17 9J 
1 17 0.4 


1 


3. Statement showing the Statistics of the 
Poultry Societies in Co. Donegal, 1905, 


Organisation Society for the year 
30tli June. 1906.) 

ende< 


Society. 

Date of 
E.<itab- 
llBhmcnt. 

Member 

ship. 

Paid up 
Share 
Capital, 

Loan 

Capital 

Turn- 

Donegal - 



Z 

£ 

£ 

Clonmaiiy, 

- 

- 


- 

- 

SessIai’hO'Noill. 

1903 

198 

84 

621 

2.331 

Xamney, . 

1899 


16 

- 

112 


4. Statement showing the Statistics of the Home 
Industries Societies in Co. Donegal, 19'J5. 

(Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society for tlie year ended 
30th June, 1906.) 


bOClETi. , ship. Capital. ;C!ipital,- over. 


Donegal— 
Ballyshannon, . 
Bundoran, (a) . 
Ramelton, . 
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TrsHia (Imports and Exports) of the United Kh^dom with the Colonies aud Foreign Oountriet Kate# of Wages and Hour# 
of Labour at Home and Abroad s Cuetoms Tarifi; Food Supply, &o.. viz.:— 

[Cd. 3092.] Statistioal Asstbaot or the ■Dotebd Kingdom. Years 1891-1905. Price Is. 6d. 

[Od. 2679.] L*o- Colonies. Years 1890-1904. Prioe Is. 9d. 

[Od. 2566.] Do. do. Pobeign Cototbjes. Years 1893-1902-03. EWoe Is. 6d. 

[Cd. 3166.] Do. do. Barasn India. Years 1895-1898 to 1904-1905. Price Is. 3d. 

[Cd 2928 ] Tbade or the United Kingdom, 1905. VoL I. I’no® 7s. 8d. 

[Cd. 3022.1 Do. do. VoL IL Price 4s. 2d. 

[Cd. 2797.] PoEEiGN Import Duties, 1005. Price 2s. 

[Cd. 3093,] Havioatioh and SsipriNO Statement. 1905. P"®® I**- 

fCd 1761 2337 2669.] British and Foreion Trade and iNDUffniiAL Conditions. Memoranda, Tables, and Charte. 
'■ ’ Prepared by the Board of Trade. First and Second Series, and Index. Price 7s. 

-Cd. 2473.] East India. Trade of. Years 1899-1900 to 1903-1904. Price Is. 3d 

Cd 26291 Statistical Tables relating to British CJolonies, Possessions, and Peotectobates. Pwt XXVIH. 

1903. . 

[Cd. 2856.] Statistical Abstract or the British Eiipire. Years 1890-1904. Price lOd. 

ICd. 2594.] Agricolturai, Returns — Great Britain. 1904. Price Is. 5d. 


[Cd. 2627.] Colonial Import Duties, 1906. 

[Cd. 2674.] Wages and Hours or Labour — R eport on the Changes in; 1904. 

[Cd. 2828.], RouMAHiA. New Customs Tariff. 

[Od. 2857.] Russia. New Customs TariS. 

[Cd. 2862.] Bulgaria. New Customs Tariff. 

[Cd 2977-] South Areioa. Cnstoms Union Convention, 1906, 

[Cd. 3066.] Spain. New CSistoms Tariff. 1st July, 1906. 

[Cd. 3120-] Foreign Labour Statistics. Third Report. 

[Cd. 3065 B SxEiKNS and Lock-outs. Report. 1905. 

Recard Office Publications : 

I. Calendars: — 

Charter Rolis. Vol. H. Henry III.-Edward L 1257-1300. ; 

Inquisitions, Post-mortem, tc. Vol. II. Edward I. 

Papal Registers. Papal Leitebs. Vol. VII. 1417-1431. 

VII. Irish;— 

Justiciary Rolls, or Prooebdings in tub Court op Justioar op Ikelai 
1295-1303. 

Military;— 

Ammunition. Treatise on. 1905. 

Commission in H.M. Regular Forces. Short Guide to obtaining a. 

Pat, Appointment, Promotion, and Non-efeective Pat of the Armt. Royal Warrant. 
Plaob-Names ocooerino. on Foreign Maps. Rules for the Transliteration of, 

Remount Manual. 1906. 


Prioe 2f. 3d 
Price 7d. 
ftice 7d. 
Price 9i. 
Prioe 6i. 
Price 2Ji. 
Price 5^ 
Prioe Is. Od" 
Price S. 


Prioe 1 5s, 
Price 15s. 
Price 15s. 


Prioe Ss. 
Price id. 
Price is. 
Price Is 
Prioe 6i 


Part 1,1 Price Is. 9d J'#rt II.. Price 3s. Cd 
Prioe4d. 


Price 3s. 
Price 3s. 


Price 6d. 


Stores used in H.M. Service Priced Vocabulary of. 

Veterinary Corps- Army. Standing Orders. 1906. 

Hydrographical :— 

Channel Pilot. Part II. 7th Edition. 

Oax», S.1 Dm«cTDi,i. Vol, B.tov.01, Siog.poro aod Hong Kong. Sth Ed.t.oi.. 

Tioi lABnm JOB Bbituk abb Iran Pobts bob 1907. 

■Wbst Isbia Para. Vol. I. 1903. Snpplemont. Coirralod to Juno. 190B. 

‘L-o. Eo„i.i.c-<d OuAlnn...... V.o.o.loo ..d ^o,«opt. P.lo. 9d, 

Pbbsbbvabvb* m Mini. OtonlBi. Joly, 1900. rtpnnl.) Vno. Id. 

SiirUBV... ASSOCIAIBO II SO.« CAS- ,V.» CBB.B.C-S.-An A, toOBA.,, « ». «<>»<»» EuBAB 

o, mBEOBOPO. C, .HAV»BO-«.t., AI, BBC.™ ™VA»I» » 

EntbbIO Fever therein. No. 230. 


Emigrante’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.. viz.: 

Colonies, Handbooks foe. 8vo. yj 4. Soutli Australia. 6. Queensland. 6. Western Australi* 

i I—nJ- nfr i: to- K.t.1. II. 19 - 

K„. 13. P,ofe»ion.I H.ndbook. ^ 14. EnUgr.tlon Stolut- .nd Gou.r.l H.u.dbook. Prio. 3d^ «oh. 

ibubS™ ,0. ffi; 

s s. SS £S.i'\“l'irS.L^ rt— ». 1»4. ptit. .d. w- 

S5’.n Oolouio., Do... 19tM, prio. «. We.t Indio., 1904, pm. M. 

Summary ot Consular Reports, North and South America, 1904-6. 

foreign Office:— tv...,,;-- *.» between Great Britain end Foreign 

Commercial Treaties. (Hertalet’s.) ^ comply c^^ton of ^ ^ Vols, I. tc 

Powers 80 fsff as they relate to Commerce and Navigation, sc., 6co. y each. 
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Board of Trade Labour Gaaetle. Monthly. 
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minutes oe evidence 

(TANEN IN CO. DONEGAL, 8th TO IAth OCTOBER, 1906) 




DOCUMENTS ^iS!fcii.^ING THERETO 


ynsmlta in tcit[r feasts jrf gariiaimirf bj ffmnraani N |)is ®ajtstj). 



DUBLIN: 

MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE, 

BY ALE.YANDER TH05I ,fc 00. (LIMITED), ABBETOTEEET. 


AaJ to 1« either di^;X^r«;;^any Boobeller, fn>» 

E. PoxsoNBY, 116, Graftou-street, Dublin ; or 
WVtMAN and Sons. Ltd., Fetter-lane, E.C., and 
32, Abing(lon-.street, Westminster, S.W. ; or 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


1&07. 
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